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THE  AUGUSTUS  LOWELL  LABORATORIES 
OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

If  one  were-  to  express  briefly  the  distinction  between 
the  engineer  and  the  skilled  artisan,  he  would  characterize 
the  ability  of  the  one  as  determined  by  his  length  of  head 
and  of  the  other  by  his  length  of  arm.  With  the  engineer 
the  prime  motor  is  brain,  with  the  artisan  muscle.  This  in 
no  sense  indicates  a  lack  of  intelligence  among  artisans,  and 
it  is  in  fact  just  this  intelligence  which  has  given  the 
United  States  her  present  industrial  supremacy.  But  the 
point  is  just  this.  The  engineer  thinks  out  a  problem,  and 
then  directs  the  way  to  its  successful  accomplishment ;  while 
the  artisan,  unless  working  under  direction,  accomplishes, 
if  at  all,  by  trial  and  error. 

Any  system  of  technical  education  which  does  not  fit  its 
students  to /A/»^  out  the  problems  of  engineering  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  highest  type.  To  get  the  student  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  any  question  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  he 
has  acquired  in  his  course  of  training  is  something  very 
diflficult  of  accomplishment.  With  the  facilities  of  the 
modern  engineering  laboratory  it  is  so  much  easier  to  ex- 
periment than  to  think  ;  and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  obtaining  of  results  takes  the  place  of  their  being  as- 
similated and  properly  understood. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  student  in  mere  performance  is 
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a  real  menace  to  the  success  of  the  laboratory  system. 
How  frequently  do  we  observe  the  carrying  out  of  some 
piece  of  complicated  experimentation,  requiring  the  services 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  students,  each  one  of  whom  performs 
some  part  in  the  securing  of  the  required  data,  without  any 
general  discussion  of  the  problem  in  hand,  the  significance 
of  the  results,  their  bearing  on  and  relation  to  current 
engineering  practice.  In  fact,  a  process  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  is  lacking.  The  food  is  there,  properly,  and 
frequently  too  attractively,  prepared ;  but  the  organs  of 
digestion  never  have  the  opportunity  to  act.  In  much  of 
the  laboratory  work  of  to-day  there  is  too  often  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  predigested  food.  The  student  finds  ap- 
paratus in  adjustment,  takes  certain  readings,  enters  his 
results  on  sheets  specially  furnished,  makes  certain  plots  on 
properly  prepared  paper,  and  passes  on  to  some  other  ex- 
periment. He  has  no  opportunity  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  apparatus  in  hand,  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles,  nor  is  there  any  test  of  his  concep- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  his  work  on  engineering  reality.  All 
this  is  no  help  to  virility  of  mind,  to  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  to  power  of  analysis,  to  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, to  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  the  acquirement 
of  the  scientific  spirit. 

The  necessity  of  serving  the  large  classes  who  now  make 
demands  upon  the  laboratories  of  the  technical  schools  is 
sometimes  offered  as  an  excuse  for  requiring  less  in  initia- 
tive from  the  student.  Would  it  not  conduce  to  sounder 
and  more  valuable  training  if  these  same  large  classes  were 
given  fewer  experiments,  but  were  required  to  get  at  the 
significance  of  those  actually  performed? 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  laboratory 
is  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  class-room  and  to  illus- 
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trate  and  emphasize  the  broad  application  of  those  theoretical 
principles  which  are  the  fundamentals  in  the  education  of 
any  engineer.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  laboratory  work 
spoken  of  as  "  practical/'  indicating  presumably  that  what 
is  done  with  one's  hands  is  practice,  theory  being  reserved 
in  its  application  to  the  use  of  the  intellect !  But  the  best 
practice  and  the  best  theory  must  ever  be  identical,  only 
theory  must  precede  practice.  In  planning,  then,  the  work 
in  the  laboratory  of  electrical  engineering,  there  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  the  necessity  for  the  most  inti- 
mate relationship  of  this  to  the  instruction  in  theoretical 
electricity.  Certain  of  the  experiments  may  well  be  laid 
out  to  illustrate  certain  points  of  theory  which  have  been 
discussed  in  the  class-room ;  and  in  connection  with  each 
laboratory  experiment  there  should  be  certain  questions 
proposed  for  discussion,  which  will  require  some  analysis 
on  the  part  of  the  student  and  the  application  of  fundamen- 
tal principles. 

Preparatory  to  any  piece  of  technical  work  should  be  a 
careful  study  of  the  methods  of  measurement  to  be  adopted, 
the  apparatus  to  be  used,  its  limitations  or  special  adapta- 
bility to  the  particular  problem  under  consideration.  This 
is  equally  true  when  a  laboratory  investigation  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  such  preliminary 
study  are  furnished  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  by 
the  Standardizing  Laboratory. 

Here  are  provided  direct  and  alternating  current,  the 
latter  at  frequencies  of  both  25  and  60  cycles,  together 
with  standard  ammeters,  voltmeters,  and  a  potentiometer 
reading  to  1,500  volts.  For  direct  current  work,  currents 
of  1,000  amperes  and  potentials  of  3,000  volts  are  available, 
and  for  alternating  current  work  currents  of  4,000  amperes 
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and  potentials  of  50,000  volts.  Not  only  are  currents  and 
potentials  of  these  magnitudes  available,  but  also  the  neces- 
sary auxiliary  apparatus  for  controlling  and  measuring  them. 
Oscillographs  of  the  Duddell  type  enable  the  determination 
of  wave  form  to  be  made,  a  very  important  factor  in  many 
lines  of  investigation.  The  laboratory  is  also  provided 
with  sets  of  standard  resistances,  certified  by  the  Reichsan- 
stalt,  with  standards  of  inductance  and  capacity  and  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  their  use. 

For  studying  the  various  types  of  wattmeter  two  small 
generators  are  provided,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  par- 
ticular instrument  under  investigation  may  be  tested  with 
varying  power  factor.  The  laboratory  possesses  a  number 
of  potential  and  current  transformers  which  have  already 
proved  extremely  useful  in  the  study  of  certain  high  voltage 
power  transmission  problems.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant pieces  of  measuring  apparatus  have  been  designed  in 
the  department,  notably  some  forms  of  sensitive  galva- 
nometer, recording  instruments,  and  a  wave-tracing  device. 

Now  that  thesis  work  is  so  frequently  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Institute,  a  careful  preliminary  study  of  the 
methods  and  apparatus  to  be  used  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant than  where  the  work  is  carried  out  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Institute  itself. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  instruction  in  the  Stand- 
ardizing Laboratory  there  is  a  system  of  conferences  in 
which  general  methods  of  measurement  for  technical  work 
are  discussed,  and  questions  of  precision  of  results  and  econ- 
omy of  time  specially  emphasized. 

The  equipment  of  the  Laboratory  of  Dynamo-electric 
Machinery  includes,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  variety 
of  direct  and  alternating  current  apparatus,  a  complete  light- 
ing and  power  plant  used  to  supply  the  various  Institute 
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buildings.  This  plant  consists  of  boilers,  direct-connected 
generators,  both  cross-compound  and  tandem-compound 
engines,  a  surface  condenser  and  a  cooling  tower,  the 
necessary  circulating  pumps  and  a  feed-water  heater.  The 
output  of  the  generators  is  delivered  to  a  switch-board  of 
modern  type,  and  may  be  distributed  to  the  buildings  of 
the  Institute  or  delivered  to  the  mains  running  throughout 
the  laboratory. 

Not  only  does  this  permit  tests  of  efficiency  for  the 
various  units,  both  mechanical  and  electrical,  when  run 
under  various  conditions,  but  also  enables  the  student  to 
determine  the  actual  cost  of  generation  of  electric  power^ 
from  coal  pile  to  switch-board, —  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  engineering  of  to-day.  Tests  of  the  plant  are  being 
carried  on  this  present  year,  the  departments  of  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  co-operating ;  and  the  results  are 
to  be  discussed  in  general  conferences,  from  both  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  standpoints.  This  gives  both 
classes  of  students  an  adequate  idea  of  current  engineering 
practice  in  the  development  of  electric  power. 

The  laboratory  equipment  has  been  selected  with  special 
reference  to  its  usefulness  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
Although  there  are  of  necessity  in  connection  with  the 
power  work  many  large  machines,  yet  the  attempt  has 
been  made  and  will  in  the  future  be  made  to  keep  the 
laboratory  units  small,  since  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  can,  with  a  given  expenditure  of  money,  a  large  number 
of  different  types  of  apparatus  be  obtained  and  a  great  body 
of  students,  who  come  simultaneously  into  the  laboratory 
at  a  given  time  in  the  year's  work,  be  successfully  handled. 
Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  the  size  of  the  units  shall  be 
such  as  to  illustrate  the  working  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ticular type  in  question. 
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The  instruction  is  planned  to  give  the  student  at  first  an 
idea  of  the  principles  of  operation  of  each  type  of  machine 
as  a  unit,  its  efficiency,  regulation,  and  general  character- 
istics being  studied.  After  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
various  machines  are  combined  in  a  more  or  less  complicated 
system,  illustrating  some  of  the  broad  principles  of  engineer- 
ing operation.  The  student  thus  gets  a  much  clearer  idea 
of  the  relations  existing  among  the  various  parts  of  the 
commercial  systems  than  would  be  possible  in  a  laboratory 
where  individual  units  alone  were  considered.  In  fact, 
flexibility  in  arrangement  and  operation  of  the  apparatus  is 
one  of  the  important  features  of  the  Augustus  Lowell 
Laboratories. 

There  is  being  constructed  this  year  in  connection  with 
thesis  investigation  an  artificial  transmission  line,  which  later 
will  be  used  in  the  work  of  regular  instruction  in  the  labora- 
tory. After  tests  have  been  made  on  individual  types  of 
polyphase  generators,  synchronous  and  induction  motors, 
these  will  be  combined  with  the,  transmission  line  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  principles  of  high  voltage  power  trans- 
mission, such  as  the  relation  of  motor  capacity  to  line  con- 
stants, the  eflfect  of  line  unbalancing  on  current  and  voltage 
relations,  the  influence  on  transmission  of  varying  the  capa- 
city and  inductance  of  the  line.  A  question  of  some  im- 
portance which  can  also  be  investigated  is  the  eflfect  in  an 
artificial  line  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  capacity  and 
inductance.  All  such  group  experiments  as  these  tend  to 
broaden  the  point  of  view  of  the  student, —  an  extremely 
desirable  result  in  any  system  of  instruction.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  the  work  is  in  no  sense  intended  to 
supply  practical  experience,  since  this  cannot  be  given  in 
any  technical  school,  but  must  come  after  graduation.  Too 
often  are  the  experiments  in  engineering  laboratories  planned 
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as  a  sort  of  mimic  of  actual  engineering,  and  accom- 
plish about  as  much  in  the  way  of  instruction  as  the  tank 
dramas  do  in  elevating  the  stage.  The  laboratory  must 
confine  itself  to  the  illustration  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  engineering  and  to  giving  the  student  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  handling  any  problem,  to  em- 
phazing  the  importance  of  systematization  of  work,  and  to 


Shop  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department 

cultivating  powers  of  accurate  observation.  This  work 
also  is  supplemented  by  conferences  in  which  the  general 
bearing  of  the  experiments  upon  current  engineering  prac- 
tice is  discussed. 

Each  student,  previous  to  beginning  any  particular  piece 
of  work,  is  required  to  present  a  statement  of  its  object,  the 
method  by  which  it  is  to  be  attacked,  the  apparatus  re- 
quired, and  the  instruments  necessary,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  circuits  for  properly 
carrying  out  the  investigation.  This  is  commented  upon 
by  the  instructing  staff  in  consultation  with  the  student ; 
and  since  the  introduction  of  this   plan  there  has  certainly 
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been  a  great  gain  in  independence  of  action  in  the  labora- 
tory, less  supervision  being  required  than  formerly.  The 
student  is  obliged  to  get  the  apparatus  in  shape  for  his 
work,  connect  up  his  circuits,  and,  briefly,  to  do  the  thing 
himself  rather  than  to  make  constant  appeals  for  assistance 
to  members  of  the  instructing  staff.  In  arranging  and 
shifting  the  apparatus,  the  loton  electrically  driven  crane, 
travelling  as  it  does  the  length  of  the  laboratory,  is  of  the 
very  greatest  assistance.  The  shop  of  the  department, 
which  is  well  equipped,  enables  the  various  small  pieces  of 
apparatus,  w^hich  are  required  in  the  ordinary  laboratory 
work  or  from  time  to  time  in  thesis  work,  to  be  con- 
structed, frequently  by  the  students  themselves,  which  tends 
to  give  them  self-reliance. 

For  work  in  direct  currents  there  are  various  generators 
for  arc  and  incandescent  lighting,  and  a  large  number  of 
motors  of  different  types.  Many  of  the  motors  are  of  less 
than  lo  horse-power  capacity,  and  one  of  150  horse-power 
capacity  is  at  present  used  for  supplying  power  to  the  test- 
ing-floor. This  testing-floor  is  12X30  feet  ih  area,  is 
drained,  of  fireproof  construction,  and  is  laid  with  rails  to 
which  the  apparatus  under  test  may  be  bolted.  It  is  also 
supplied  with  power  from  a  100  horse-power  standard  en- 
gine. 

For  parallel  running  there  are  two  similar  25  kilowatt 
generators  belted  to  a  100  horse-power  compound  engine. 
This  set,  fitted  with  engine-indicating  apparatus  and  sur- 
face condenser,  and  having  its  special  switchboard  and 
electrical  instruments,  is  also  used  for  instruction  in 
methods  of  plant-testing.  The  ventilating  fans  of  the 
building  and  the  fan  for  the  cooling  tower  are  electrically 
driven,  and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

The    alternating   current  apparatus  forms  a  most  com- 
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plete  equipment,  both  in  variety  and  in  range  of  output. 
There  are  both  single  and  polyphase  generators,  one  a 
double  current  machine,  of  480  kilowatts  capacity,  with 
six-phase  connection  on  the  alternating  side.  There  is  also 
a  150  kilowatt  quarter-phase  generator  with  Scott  trans- 
formers, for  use  in  connection  with  transmission  of  power 
through  cables  to  the  other  buildings  of  the  Institute.  The 
transformers  include  many  of  various  makes  and  capacities, 
—  a  55  kilowatt  three-phase  type,  a  constant  current 
transformer,  and  in  conjunction  with  an  experimental  three- 
phase  generator  are  Scott  transformers  of  10  kilowatts  ca- 
pacity. One  of  the  most  interesting  machines  in  the  lab- 
oratory is  a  c  kilowatt  generator  to  give  any  frequency  up 
to  10,000  cycles,  thus  allowing  the  behavior  of  inductance 
and  capacity  under  high  frequencies  to  be  examined  A 
pair  of  testing  transformers  wound  for  100,000  volts  enables 
puncture  and  insulation  tests  to  be  carried  out  on  the  vari- 
ous materials  which  are  in  use  to-day  in  connection  with 
high  voltage  power  transmission. 

A  50  kilowatt,  25  cycle  rotary  transformer,  with  com- 
pounded field  windings,  a  variable  reactance,  and  starting 
compensator,  can  be  used  for  the  study  of  the  rotary  con- 
verter as  adapted  for  railway  or  lighting  service.  There 
are  also  two  15  kilowatt,  60  cycle,  three-phase  machines, 
which  may  be  operated  at  any  frequency  between  25  and 
75  cycles,  and  can  be  used  as  generators  for  parallel  running 
or  as  generator  and  synchronous  motor.  Induction  motors, 
both  single  and  polyphase,  with  armatures  of  different 
types,  are  available  for  study  either  singly  or  connected  in 
tandem  for  illustrating  methods  of  control  in  alternating 
current  railway  work. 

There  are  rooms  for  both  incandescent  and  arc  light  pho- 
tometry, the  work  on  high  candle-power  lamps  being  carried 
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on  with  a  photometer  designed  and  constructed  in  the 
department.  These  rooms  are  provided  with  various  pho- 
tometers and  standards  of  light.  The  instruction  in  this 
subject  includes  not  only  practice  in  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  illuminating  power  of  various  light  sources,  but 
also  investigations  of  various  questions,  physiological  or 
otherwise,  whose  influence  affects  the  value  of  photometric 
work. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories  are  also  called 
upon  to  furnish  opportunities  for  instruction  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  non-electrical  engineers,  who  will  later  be 
called  upon  to  decide  certain  electrical  problems  in  the 
selection  and  operation  of  electrical  machinery.  While 
these  students  do  not  need  the  thorough  grounding  which 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  students  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, yet  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  they  should 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  bring  about  the  most  satis- 
factory result  in  any  given  case.  The  laboratory  work 
brings  out  the  matter  from  the  operating  standpoint,  which 
is  that  with  which  many  of  this  class  of  men  will  be  most 
directly  concerned. 

Throughout  the  laboratory  instruction  the  importance  of 
investigation  and  research,  of  contributing  to  the  great  fiind 
of  technical  knowledge,  is  strongly  urged;  and  for  such 
work  the  facilities  in  the  Augustus  Lowell  Laboratories  are 
unusual.  The  influence  upon  undergraduate  work  of  a 
small  body  of  men  carrying  on  original  investigation  can- 
not be  overestimated  in  its  effect  as  an  inspiration  and  as 
tending  to  give  the  student  that  genuine  love  for  his  work 
which  must  always  exist  for  the  man  who  is  to  become 
really  great  in  any  profession. 

H.  E.  Clifford,  '86. 
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THE  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  STUDIES 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Corporation  and  Faculty  of  the  Institute  is 
the  continuance  of  the  Course  in  General  Studies ;  for  there 
is  involved  in  it  the  large  educational  question  of  the  proper 
attitude  of  technological  schools  towards  general  education 
and  towards  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  a  business 
career.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  briefly  to 
the  readers  of  the  Review  a  history  of  the  General  Course 
at  the  Institute,  the  recent  actions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Faculty  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  arguments 
for  and  against  its  continuance.  The  historical  portion  of 
this  article  is  based  largely  on  a  full  report  recently  made 
to  the  Faculty  by  a  special  committee,  from  which  extensive 
quotations  will  be  made. 

A  course  in  General  Studies  was  one  of  those  contem- 
plated by  the  founders  of  the  Institute.  In  the  first  cata- 
ogue  issued  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
ISchool  of  Industrial  Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  is  "to  furnish  such  general  education,, 
founded  upon  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences^ 
English  and  other  modern  languages,  and  mental  and  politi- 
cal science,  as  shall  form  a  fitting  preparation  for  any  of  the 
departments  of  active  life." 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  at  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitute there  was  established,  in  addition  to  five  strictly  pro- 
fessional courses,  a  sixth  course  entitled  General  Science  and 
Literature.  The  third  and  fourth  years  of  this  course  were 
devoted  to  instruction  in  language,  history,  political  econ- 
omy, the  science  of  government,  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,,. 
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English  literature,  advanced  physics  and  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, geology,  zoology,  paleontology,  physiology,  anatomy, 
and  botany. 

This  course  was  maintained  with  some  minor  modifica- 
tions till  1873,  when  it  was  differentiated  into  four  separate 
courses  entitled  Natural  History,  Physics,  Science  and 
Literature,  and  Philosophy,  each  of  these  offering  "  a  sound 
education  as  well  as  suitable  preparation  for  any  of  the 
departments  of  practical  life."  Into  these  general  courses 
were  introduced  the  new  subjects  of  history  of  commerce 
and  industry,  political  and  industrial  geography,  and  busi- 
ness law. 

In  1878,  when  President  Rogers  again  became  head  of 
the  Institute,  the  Course  in  Philosophy  was  replaced  by  a 
so-called  "  Elective  Course  "  in  physical  and  natural  science, 
while  that  in  Science  and  Literature  retained  its  more 
general  character.  According  to  the  report  of  President 
Rogers,  these  courses  embodied  a  "  larger  element  of  literary 
and  industrial  study  than  the  strictly  technical  courses,  and 
are  especially  intended  to  furnish  a  liberal  preparation  for 
business  pursuits." 

In  188 1,  when  General  Walker  became  President,  the 
Course  in  Science  and  Literature  and  the  Elective  Course 
were  combined  as  Course  IX.,  under  the  title  of  "General 
Course,"  which  offered  three  options  (in  Physics,  in  Chem- 
istry, and  in  Geology)  with  the  following  explanation  :  "  In 
addition  to  the  strictly  professional  courses  certain  general 
courses  have  been  established  for  such  as  may  not  intend 
to  adopt  a  distinct  profession,  yet  desire  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion through  studies  of  a  scientific  character.  These  courses 
arc  especially  recommended  in  the  case  of  young  men  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  become  merchants,  manufacturers,  or 
bankers,  who  desire  a  preparation  for  active  life  which  shall 
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be  liberalizing  in  its  tendencies,  but  without  any  influence 
to  alienate  them  from  the  ideas,  tastes,  and  habits  which 
are  appropriate  to  practical  business  pursuits." 

In  1884  the  three  formal  options  were  abolished,  but 
freedom  of  choice  among  a  variety  of  subjects  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  course  accomplished  the  same  end. 

It  was  during  President  Walker's  administration  that  the 
General  Course  assumed  its  present  form  and  received  its 
greatest  development,  the  President  having  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  course,  and,  in  fact,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  instruction  in  political  economy.  To  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Dewey  in  1886  was  also  due  in 
large  measure  the  subsequent  success  of  the  course.  The 
instructing  corps  was  afterwards  further  strengthened  and 
new  facilities  provided  which  made  it  possible  to  accomplish 
more  work  of  a  higher  standard  than  ever  before. 

Some  quotations  from  President  Walker's  reports  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  prosperity  of  the  course  and  his  high 
appreciation  of  its  value.  In  1883  he  said  :  "  More  than 
a  year  ago  the  Faculty,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, established  the  three  general  courses,  .  .  .  recommend- 
ing them  in  the  case  of  young  men  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
become  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  bankers.  The  period 
which  has  since  elapsed  has  not  been  sufficient  to  test  the 
suitableness  of  the  courses  then  projected  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  community  ;  but,  with  the  improved  facilities 
of  instruction  at  the  command  of  the  Institute,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  opportunities  offered  for  an  education  which 
shall  combine  both  practical  and  liberal  tendencies  will  be 
made  use  of  in  a  rapidly  increasing  degree."  In  fact,  in 
1887  the  number  of  regular  students  in  the  three  higher 
years  of  the  course  rose  to  fourteen,  and  in  1891  to  nine- 
teen, and  then  remained  nearly  constant  for  four  years,  the 
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average  number  for  the  fifteen  years  from  1887  to  ^9^^ 
being  13.3. 

In  1887  it  is  stated  by  the  President  that  "the  General 
Course  has  been  further  extended  and  improved  during  the 
year  to  enable  it  to  perform  that  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  Faculty.  A 
considerable  number  (11)  of  the  students  of  the  second 
year  have  entered  the  course,  thus  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  offered  upon  this  side  of  the  school." 
In  1890  he  writes  encouragingly  of  the  "general  prosperity 
that  has  attended  the  course  during  the  last  year." 

President  Walker's  report  of  1894-95  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph :  "  Demands  for  accommodations  for 
the  special  use  of  the  General  Course  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  until  this  summer  it  became  necessary 
to  fit  up  Room  44  adjoining  the  present  library  as  a 
study-room.  The  growing  interest  in  the  course  is  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  organization  of  a  society  composed  of 
students  and  instructors  especially  related  to  the  course, 
whose  object  is  to  promote  its  intellectual  and  social  inter- 
ests. ...  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Institute  were  such  as  to  allow  a  larger  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  historical  books,  and  also  maps, 
diagrams,  and  other  illustrative  material." 

The  last  report  of  President  Walker's  is  also  full  of 
hope  for  the  course,  and  points  out  still  further  progress 
and  improvement. 

From  this  historical  summary  it  is  clear  that  a  course  in 
general  studies  suitable  as  preparation  for  a  non-professional 
business  career  was  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
Institute,  and  that  until  very  recently  a  course  of  this  kind 
has  been  consistently  maintained  and  steadily  developed. 
The  desirability  of  continuing  such  a  general  course  at  the 
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Institute  seems  first  to  have  been  seriously  questioned  in 
1899  in  connection  with  a  report  by  the  committee  of  the 
Corporation  on  the  Departments  of  Literature,  History, 
and  Political  Economy.  In  this  report  especial  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  small  number  of  students  which  the 
course  has  attracted,  this  being  regarded,  in  view  of  the 
indefinitely  large  demand  for  educated  men  in  business 
careers,  as  an  indication  that  "  the  course  is  not  adapted  to 
the  object  in  view  and  has  not  fulfilled  its  mission."  The 
purpose  of  the  report  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only 
to  invite  a  further  study  of  the  question  ;  for  it  states  that 
the  committee  is  not  prepared  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion either  as  to  a  modification  of  the  course  or  as  to  the 
desirability  of  continuing  it  in  its  present  or  in  a  modified 
form. 

As  a  result  of  subsequent  consideration  of  the  matter  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  voted  by  that  body, 
according  to  the  President's  report  of  1902,  "to  discon- 
tinue the  Course  in  General  Studies,  at  least  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  offered " ;  and  in  explanation  of  this 
decision  it  is  stated  that  "  the  course  was  intended  to  appeal 
from  its  nature  to  a  large  number  of  men,  being  a  general 
rather  than  a  technical  course.  This  has  not  followed ;  and, 
while  the  work  of  the  course  itself  and  the  training  which 
the  students  receive  in  it  have  commanded  the  highest 
approval,  the  course  has  during  its  existence  appealed  to 
but  a  small  number." 

The  Faculty  was  then  requested  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  at  the 
Institute  a  general  and  somewhat  elective  course  in  physical 
and  natural  science.  This  matter  was  fully  investigated  by 
a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  reported  adversely  upon 
it,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  Institute  already  offers 
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four  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  which  are  not  of  a  strictly 
technical  character  —  namely,  in  pure  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  and  geology, —  from  any  one  of  which  a  student 
obtains  a  broad  and  thorough  training  in  science  and 
acquires  a  large  knowledge  of  many  subjects  apart  from 
those  with  which  the  course  is  most  immediately  concerned. 
Moreover,  these  courses  are  elastic  enough  to  meet  any 
special  needs  of  particular  individuals.  Furthermore, 
serious  difficulties  were  found  to  exist  in  laying  out  the 
work  for  the  later  years  of  a  general  scientific  course,  owing 
to  the  students'  lack  of  preparation  for  the  advanced  in- 
struction in  the  various  departments  of  the  Institute.  It 
was,  too,  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a  course 
would  be  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  character, 
and  would  not  furnish  the  student  with  the  best  training 
either  for  any  particular  profession  or  for  business. 

A  new  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  Faculty  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  broader  question,  whether  it 
is  desirable  for  the  Institute  to  maintain  a  non-professional 
course  of  any  kind ;  and,  if  so,  what  its  character  should 
be, —  whether  the  Course  in  General  Studies  should  be 
retained  in  substantially  its  present  form  or  whether  it 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  prepare  more  definitely  for 
specific  ends,  such  as  general  administration,  industrial 
management,  commerce,  or  finance.  It  is  the  report  of 
this  committee  to  which  reference  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee 
are,  that  from  the  educational  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  course  in  general  studies  at  the  Institute ;  that  it  is 
desirable  to  modify  the  present  general  course  so  as  to 
adapt  it  more  specifically  for  training  in  business  manage- 
ment ;  that  it  should  be  given  a  new  name,  such  as  "  Course 
in  Industrial  Management,"  which  will  indicate  that  it  is 
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intended  to  afford  preparation  for  an  administrative  career ; 
and  that  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  attract  to  it  strong 
students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  administrative  posi- 
tions. 

After  thorough  discussion  of  this  report  the  Faculty 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  instruction  in  general  studies  for  the  main  body 
of  Institute  students,  and  in  order  to  make  that  instruction 
as  effective  as  possible,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  gen- 
eral course  of  some  kind  be  continued,  and  that,  pending 
the  decision  of  this  broad  educational  question,  it  is  prema- 
ture to  consider  modifications  of  the  curriculum  in  this  or 
that  direction,  whereby  the  important  question  at  issue 
might  well  be  obscured.  Accordingly,  the  Faculty  adopted 
by  a  large  majority  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Corporation. 

The  specific  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  for  and 
against  the  continuance  of  a  course  in  general  studies  at  the 
Institute  will  also  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

The  arguments  against  the  course  seem  to  be  mainly  the 
following  ones :  — 

(i)  That  the  small  number  of  students  which  it  has  at- 
tracted is  an  evidence  that  it  does  not  meet  an  educational 
want  in  the  community. 

(2)  That  any  general  course  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
non-professional  education,  and  that  this  is  the  legitimate 
field  of  a  college  rather  than  of  a  technological  school. 

(3)  That  for  a  young  man  desiring  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  business  career,  it  is  really  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
attend  college  than  to  take  a  general  course  at  the  Institute, 
by  reason  of  the  more  liberalizing  atmosphere  and  the 
greater  opportunities  for  social  life  that  prevail  at  the  former 
class  of  institutions. 
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(4)  That  a  general  course  at  a  technological  school  is 
likely  to  be  a  weak  course,  and  to  become  merely  a  refuge 
for  students  who  have  not  the  mathematical  or  scientific 
ability  to  pursue  the  engineering  courses,  thereby  discredit- 
ing it  in  the  eyes  of  students  and  instructors. 

(5)  That  the  attempt  of  the  Institute  to  maintain  a 
course  so  distinct  from  its  engineering  and  scientific  courses 
involves  disproportionate  effort  and  expense,  and  diminishes 
the  resources  available  for  its  professional  work. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  arguments  it  may  be  said : 
first,  that  from  1891  to  1898,  when  the  course  was  receiving 
the  active  support  of  President  Walker  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Institute,  it  had  in  its  three  higher  years  nineteen 
regular  students,  being  4  per  cent,  of  all  such  students 
at  the  Institute  and  a  number  as  large  as  or  larger  than  that 
then  taking  five  of  the  other  Institute  courses;  secondly, 
that  the  existence,  and  especially  the  character  and  aim,  of 
the  Course  in  General  Studies  is  not  generally  appreciated 
by  the  public,  because,  although  especial  effort  would  be 
required  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  community, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  line  of  work  distinct  from  the 
well-known  professional  courses  of  the  Institute,  yet  it  has 
actually  received  less  advertisement  and  indorsement  than 
most  of  the  other  Institute  courses ;  and,  thirdly,  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  course  stands  for  the  new  principle  that  an  education 
for  administrative  positions  connected  with  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  trade  should  be  based  primarily  on 
scientific  knowledge  and  a  training  in  scientific  methods 
rather  than  on  literary,  historical,  and  classical  study,  it 
may  well  be  expected  that  much  time  and  eflFort  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  recognition  of  this  educational  re- 
form, just  as  it  was  of  the  general  educational  methods  for 
which  the  Institute  stands. 
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In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  that  the  Institute  is  en- 
grossing the  function  of  a  college  in  maintaining  a  non-pro- 
fessional course,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  contended  that, 
having  a  character  intermediate  between  that  of  a  college 
and  of  a  graduate  professional  school,  the  Institute  is  differ- 
entiated from  either  of  these  far  more  by  its  system  of  edu- 
cation than  by  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which  it 
has  applied  that  system,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  greater 
difference  between  the  curriculum  of  a  rational  scientific 
course  leading  to  a  business  career  (as  exemplified,  no  doubt 
somewhat  imperfectly,  in  the  present  Course  of  General 
Studies)  and  those  of  the  other  Institute  courses,  than 
there  is  among  the  latter  themselves.  To  see  this,  one 
needs  only  to  consider  the  widely  different  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  training  that  are  given  to  the  mechanical  or 
electrical  engineer,  the  architect  or  landscape  gardener,  the 
chemist  or  physicist,  and  the  biologist  or  geologist.  That, 
on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  education  prevailing  at  the 
Institute  differs  in  important  respects  from  that  at  collies 
will  be  readily  conceded :  mention  need  only  be  made  of 
its  prescribed  courses  of  study ;  of  the  emphasis  laid  on 
scientific  study,  as  shown  by  the  requirement  that  all  stu- 
dents complete  substantial  courses  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  physics ;  of  the  large  proportion  of 
time  devoted  to  practice  in  the  laboratory,  drawing-room, 
and  work-shop ;  of  the  constant  applications  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  to  industrial  problems ;  of  the  requirement 
from  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  the  execution  of  an 
original  investigation  or  of  a  new  design ;  of  the  general 
plan  of  working  at  high  pressure ;  and,  finally,  of  the  char- 
acteristic intellectual  and  moral  influences  resulting  from  its 
methods.  It  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  the  Institute 
to  extend   its    system,  as  far  as  its   resources  permit,  to 
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new  fields  in  which  there  is  good  promise  of  its  success, 
and  it  should  refuse  to  allow  its  activity  to  be  limited 
by  the  arbitrary  assertion  that  it  is  assuming  the  func- 
tions of  other  kinds  of  institutions.  In  the  second 
place,  entirely  aside  from  any  desire  to  extend  its  work 
in  the  direction  just  referred  to,  there  are  strong  and  per- 
haps entirely  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Institute  should 
maintain  a  so-called  general  course  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  general  education  of  the 
main  body  of  its  students,  and  for  the  special  instruction  of 
those  students  who  come  to  it  because  of  their  appreciation 
of  its  methods  and  its  influence  in  forming  character,  and 
yet  are  not  desirous  or  are  ill-fitted  to  pursue  its  courses  in 
engineering  and  natural  or  physical  science. 

The  third  argument,  that  a  college  course  is  a  better 
preparation  for  a  business  life,  is  one  that  does  not  admit 
of  a  sweeping  answer.  The  advice  in  this  respect  to  be 
given  to  a  young  man  should  properly  depend,  in  a  meas- 
ure, on  his  character,  his  aptitudes,  and  social  and  financial 
position.  The  more  broadening  influence  of  the  college 
atmosphere  and  the  greater  opportunities  it  affords  for  so- 
<dal  life  and  good  fellowship  are  not  to  be  lightly  estimated. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  earnestness,  accuracy, 
responsibility,  and  hard  work,  which  prevails  in  a  profes- 
sional school,  is  often  of  even  greater  importance.  What- 
ever may  be  the  relative  advantages  of  these  different  at- 
mospheres,—  and  this  depends  much  on  the  character  of 
the  student  that  is  to  be  subjected  to  them, —  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  scientific  knowledge  and  train- 
ing are  far  more  advantageous  to  the  modern  business  man 
than  a  knowledge  of  literature,  history,  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  art.  It  is  true,,  that  a  student  can  get  at 
college,  under  the  elective   system,  almost   any   scientific 
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subject  he  wants,  and  especially  that  there  is  offered  to  him 
in  much  larger  variety  than  at  the  Institute  courses  in 
economics,  sociology,  law,  and  other  similar  sciences  of 
importance  in  a  business  education.  But  he  will  get  at  the 
Institute  in  its  general  course  all  the  more  important  of 
those  subjects  in  a  form  more  specifically  adapted  to  his 
ends,  and  presented  equally  well  provided  the  efficiency  of 
its  general  instruction  is  maintained;  and,  therefore,  the 
discussion  again  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the 
question  which  system  of  education  offers  the  greater  ad- 
vantages in  general  and  in  any  individual  case.  Moreover, 
the  fact  must  not  be  ignored  that,  aside  from  the  real  merits 
of  this  question,  many  parents  and  many  boys  have  a  de- 
cided preference  for  an  education  at  the  one  or  the  other 
kind  of  institution,  and  that  to  limit  the  present  freedom 
of  choice  would  result  in  shutting  out  certain  boys  alto- 
gether from  a  higher  education. 

The  argument  that  a  general  course  at  a  technological 
school  is  merely  a  haven  of  refuge  for  incompetent  stu- 
dents has  been  answered  by  citing  the  experience  of  the 
Course  in  General  Studies  at  the  Institute.  The  records 
show  that,  although  to  some  extent  poor  students  tempo- 
rarily drop  into  it  from  other  courses  in  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  succeed,  yet  only  those  who  have  ability 
and  industry  as  high  as  that  of  the  average  student  in  other 
courses  complete  the  work  and  receive  the  degree.  In 
most  of  the  other  courses  mathematical  ability  is  one  of  the 
main  conditions  of  success  as  a  student ;  and  the  committee 
contends  that  this  is  not  the  most  important  quality  in  ap- 
plied science  or  even  in  engineering,  and  that  a  man  may 
be  as  logical  a  thinker  and  as  clear  an  observer  without 
much  mathematical  ability  as  with  it.  The  committee 
states,  too,  that  examination  of  the  records  made  since  grad- 
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uation  by  the  graduates  of  the  course  in  general  studies 
shows  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  the 
graduates  of  other  courses.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students  who  complete  the  general  course  come  to 
the  Institute  with  the  intention  of  taking  it,  or  decide  to  do 
so  in  the  first  term  of  the  first  year.  Thus  there  were  six 
applicants  for  the  course  in  the  first-year  class  of  last  year. 

The  argument  that  the  maintenance  of  a  general  course 
at  the  Institute  involves  unwarranted  expense  is  met  by  the 
reply  that,  since  the  Institute  must  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  instruction  in  general  studies  for  the  sake  of  the  main 
body  of  its  students,  the  additional  expense  is  relatively 
small,  and  that  this  would  be  more  than  met  by  the  tuition- 
fees  of  the  students  in  the  general  course,  provided  this  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  as  fully  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  other  courses. 

The  arguments  for  the  continuance  of  the  Course  in 
General  Studies  have  been  in  part  already  referred  to  in  the 
discussion  of  the  objections  to  the  course.  These  argu- 
ments may  be  here  recapitulated  in  more  definite  form,  and 
a  number  of  additional  ones  presented.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

(i)  That  it  is  desirable,  at  least  in  many  cases,  that  a 
scientific  rather  than  a  literary  training  should  form  the 
basis  of  an  education  for  administrative  positions,  and  that 
the  Institute  can  appropriately  offer  such  a  training  along 
the  lines  of  its  professional  courses,  and  thus  extend  the 
advantages  of  its  educational  system  to  an  important  class 
of  students. 

(2)  That  the  moral  character,  the  earnestness  of  purpose, 
the  devotion  to  work,  and  the  appreciation  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  methods  which  the  Institute  develops  in  its 
students  are  advantages  no  less  to  business  men  than  to 
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those  engaged  in  engineering  professions,  and  that  many 
young  men  who  have  no  inclination  or  special  aptitude  for 
mathematical  or  physical  science  would  nevertheless, 
through  their  own  preferences  or  those  of  their  parents, 
seek  an  education  under  the  influences  prevailing  at  the 
Institute. 

(3)  That  the  maintenance  of  a  general  course  assists 
materially  in  securing  a  more  liberal  education  of  the  main 
body  of  the  students,  primarily  by  enabling  the  Institute 
to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  thoroughly  competent 
instructors  in  general  studies  whose  contact  with  students 
and  influence  with  the  Faculty  itself  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  service  in  this  direction ;  and,  secondarily,  by  empha- 
sizing to  the  students  the  importance  of  such  studies  from 
a  professional  standpoint,  by  oflFering  them  advanced  elective 
courses  of  that  character,  and  by  the  liberalizing  influence 
coming  from  the  participation  of  students  pursuing  a  gen- 
eral course  in  the  class  life,  social  life,  and  outside  interests 
of  the  students  at  large. 

(4)  That  a  general  course  provides  for  the  educational 
needs  of  students  having  ability  in  that  direction  who  come 
to  the  Institute  with  the  mistaken  intention  of  taking  a 
strictly  professional  course,  but  find  during  the  first  or 
second  year  that  they  have  not  the  requisite  mathematical 
aptitude  or  technical  skill ;  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
provide  for  such  students,  in  order  to  obviate  the  serious 
disappointment  and  hardship  involved  in  making  a  fresh 
start  at  another  institution. 

(5)  That  a  discontinuance  of  the  Course  in  General 
Studies  involves  a  departure  from  a  policy  expressly  advo- 
cated by  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  and  consistently 
maintained  before  the  public  by  its  Presidents  and  in  its 
publications   for  nearly   forty  years;    and  that  it  will  be 
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interpreted  by  the  public  at  large,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  an  indication  that  the  Institute  will  hereafter 
take  less  interest  in  the  breadth  of  the  education  of  its 
students ;  and  that  it  will  offend  a  large  body  of  graduates 
from  the  general  course  who  have  testified  almost  unani- 
mously to  the  great  value  which  they  derived  from  it,  and 
have  protested  earnestly  against  its  discontinuance. 

With  reference  to  the  first  argument,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  offer  a  scientific  course  leading  to  an  administrative  ca- 
reer, it  may  be  contended  that  several  of  the  engineering 
courses  at  the  Institute  already  do  this  in  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  that  a  graduate  in  almost  any  of  them  is 
better  fitted  for  a  responsible  position  in  connection  with 
manu&cturing  or  transportation  interests  than  the  average 
college  graduate.  This  may  be  admitted ;  but  it  does  not 
meet  the  objections,  first,  that  there  are  many  capable  stu- 
dents who  are  not  so  mentally  constituted  as  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  with  advantage  a  specialized  course  involv- 
ing much  mathematical  ability  and  manipulative  skill ;  and, 
second,  that  for  any  one  not  intending  to  follow  a  definite 
profession  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  replace  many  of  the 
detailed  and  purely  technical  subjects  of  the  engineering 
courses  by  thorough  instruction  in  sociology,  economics, 
industrial  and  financial  history,  business  law  and  practice, 
and  administrative  methods,  and  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  general  literary,  historical,  and  philosophical  studies. 

Against  the  second  argument,  emphasizing  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  ideals  and  spirit  prevailing  at  the  Institute, 
it  may  be  contended  that  the  college  atmosphere  oflFers  on 
a  diflFerent  side  equal  or  greater  benefits.  This  matter  in 
its  general  aspect  has  been  already  considered ;  and  the 
probability  that  the  correct  decision  as  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantage of  the  two  influences  will  vary  with  the  character 
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of  the  student  has  been  alluded  to.  It  may,  however,  be 
further  pointed  out  that,  even  though  it  be  admitted  that 
the  professional  courses  of  the  Institute  are  unavoidably 
somewhat  narrow,  yet  this  does  not  apply  with  much  force 
to  its  Course  in  General  Studies,  where  the  less  technical 
requirements  of  an  administrative  training  leave  far  more 
time  for  general  education,  and  where  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  students  are  in  close  contact  with  instructors 
whose  main  interests  lie  in  that  direction. 

The  force  of  the  argument  that  the  existence  of  a  general 
course  will  enable  the  Institute  to  secure  and  retain  an  abler 
staff  of  men  to  give  instruction  in  general  studies,  since, 
otherwise,  their  work  in  teaching  only  elementary  subjects 
would  be  a  dull  routine,  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  great 
weight  given  to  it  by  the  Faculty  itself  in  its  discussion, 
several  of  the  members  of  which  considered  this  to  be 
the  most  important  reason  of  all  for  the  retention  of  the 
course.  Against  the  claim  that  the  students  of  the  general 
course  will  have  a  broadening  influence  on  the  whole  body 
of  students,  it  is  urged  that  the  effect  of  such  a  small  num- 
ber, say  forty  or  fifty  in  all,  can  be  but  slight  on  a  mass  of 
fifteen  hundred  students.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  they  form  a  natural  centre  for  the  origination, 
development,  and  support  among  the  students  of  those 
general  interests  which  President  Pritchett  is  so  earnestly 
desirous  to  promote.  This  was  well  exemplified  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Walker  Club  some  years  ago  by  the 
students  of  the  Course  in  General  Studies.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  influence  would  become  more  powerful 
if  the  course  were  strengthened  by  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  students  and  by  a  more  active  support 
on  every  side. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  sum  up,  without  at- 
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tempting  to  weigh  the  differing  arguments,  the  disadvan- 
tages that  may  possibly  result  or  are  sure  to  follow  both 
from  the  continuance  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  general 
course.  The  possible  disadvantages  from  its  continuance 
seem  to  consist,  at  the  worst,  only  in  a  small  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice, and  in  a  disregard  of  the  contention  that  the  Insti- 
tute is  exceeding  its  proper  functions  in  offering  courses  for 
a  general  education  or  as  a  preparation  for  administrative 
positions.  From  its  discontinuance,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  result  a  failure  to  provide  for  those  students  who,  after 
coming  to  the  Institute,  find  they  lack  aptitude  for  the  pro- 
fessional courses ;  it  must  also  result  in  the  omission  from 
the  subjects  of  instruction  offered  at  the  Institute,  and 
open  as  elecdves  to  all  its  students,  of  the  advanced  courses 
in  composition,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  economics, 
finance,  sociology,  and  law.  It  may  result,  furthermore,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  lowering  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  in  general  studies  given  to  all  students,  and 
of  their  interest  in  non-scientific  matters,  through  increased 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  ablest  instructors,  through  re- 
moval from  the  student  body  of  the  students  devoted 
mainly  to  such  work,  and  through  a  lessened  interest  in 
general  studies  on  the  part  of  Corporation,  Faculty,  and 
students,  due  to  a  more  complete  withdrawal  of  these  from 
their  attention.  It  may  also  have  the  effect  of  leading  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  Institute  work  is  becoming  more 
highly  specialized  at  the  expense  of  the  general  education 
of  its  students.  Finally,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
course  the  Institute  relinquishes  the  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing its  educational  system  into  the  apparently  promising 
though  yet  undeveloped  field  which  is  opened  up  by  the 
need  for  men  trained  along  broad  scientific  lines  for  business 
and  administrative  positions. 

Arthur   A.   Noyes,   '86. 
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THE  JUNE  ALUMNI    REUNION 

Devotion  to  education  in  our  American  institutions 
means  too  often  devotion  to  a  single  educational  enterprise 
or  a  particular  institution,  without  the  broader  sympathy 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  general  problems  of  education. 
Nevertheless,  the  element  of  personal  loyalty  and,  more 
than  all,  of  personal  affection  to  one's  Alma  Mater  is  one 
which  cannot  be  left  out  of  a  man's  education  without  seri- 
ous loss.  Just  as  one's  affections  for  his  family  differ  from 
his  philanthropic  interest  in  the  human  race,  so  may  his 
feeling  for  his  Alma  Mater  differ  from  his  general  interest 
in  all  learning  and  in  all  efforts  to  advance  it. 

The  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  of  bringing  together 
the  various  classes  for  reunion  during  Commencement 
Week,  would  seem  to  be  one  adapted  most  admirably  to 
strengthen  this  spirit  of  affection  and  to  promote  a  wider 
fellowship  between  members  of  the  different  classes. 
Further,  by  making  special  efforts  for  these  reunions  at 
intervals  of  about  five  years,  we  may  well  hope  to  celebrate 
different  epochs  of  the  Institute's  history  and  its  growth. 

For  this  reason  the  plan  of  having  such  a  general  reunion 
next  June  commends  itself  to  me  as  a  movement  in  the 
interest  of  both  loyalty  and  fellowship.  Those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  Institute  will  welcome 
and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  efforts  which 
the  various  classes  may  put  forth  to  make  next  June's 
gathering  an  epoch-making  one. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett. 
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THE   OBSERVANCE    OF    COMMENCEMENT 
BY   THE   ALUMNI 

Technology  lacks  one  feature  usually  found  in  college 
life ;  that  is,  the  active  participation  of  its  alumni  in  com- 
mencement. This  is  due  not  to  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  graduates,  nor  to  the  busy  lives  they  lead,  but  rather 
to  a  lack  of  definite  opportunities  and  reasons  for  gather- 
ing. If  these  are  offered,  the  alumni  will  come.  At  least, 
this  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  some  experiments  made 
at  the  1903  commencement.  Two  classes,  '93  and  '98, 
held  class  celebrations  at  that  time;  and,  while  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  two  differed  somewhat,  in  that  the  former 
included  in  its  celebration  a  field  day  on  the  North  Shore, 
they  agreed  in  many  features,  and  in  a  number  of  ways 
these  classes  co-operated  to  make  each  other's  celebration 
a  success.  Both  maintained  headquarters  and  held  class 
reunions  on  the  afternoon  of  commencement  day,  both 
held  annual  dinners  at  about  that  time,  and  both  partici- 
pated commencement  evening  in  the  "Tech  Night  Pop 
Concert." 

The  headquarters  of  '93  were  at  Hotel  Brunswick,  and 
those  of  '98  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Technology  Club. 
In  each,  men  from  widely  scattered  places  gathered  in  the 
early  afternoon,  it  being  for  many  of  them  the  first  "  home- 
coming "  since  they  had  gone  forth  from  their  Alma  Mater 
some  years  before.  While  '98  was  attending,  in  a  body, 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  1 903  and  listening 
to  the  learned  theses,  'g^  improved  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  systematic  inspection  of  the  Institute  buildings 
and  see  the  changes  that  ten  years  had  wrought.     For  '93 
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and  '98  the  afternoon  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  most 
cordial  interchange  of  visits  to  each  other's  headquarters, 
and  at  the  class  spreads  new  acquaintances  were  made  and 
friendships  formed  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  strengthened 
year  by  year ;  for  these  two  classes,  at  least,  propose  to 
visit  each  other  every  commencement  day. 

'98  held  its  annual  class  dinner  on  Monday,  the  eve  of 
commencement,  while '93,  and  '85  also,  held  theirs  in  the 
early  evening  of  Tuesday,  commencement  day.  The  two 
latter  dined  at  the  same  hour  at  the  same  hotel,  the  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  pleasant  greetings  were  exchanged  between  them. 
By  good  fortune.  President  Pritchett  was  able  to  be  pres- 
ent, for  a  time  at  least,  at  each  of  the  three  dinners. 

For  some  years,  as  the  alumni  generally  know,  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  the  graduating  class  to  close  its  festiv- 
ities by  attending  the  Pop  Concert  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  commencement.  Gradually,  the  attendance 
of  the  alumni  has  increased  until  "  Tech  Night  at  the 
Pops "  has  become  an  established  custom.  This  last  year 
'85  and  '93  ended  their  dinners  before  nine  o'clock;  and 
together  with  '98  and  many  other  classes  they  attended  the 
Pop  Concert,  each  as  a  body,  '93  having  the  honor  of 
escorting  the  President  to  the  hall. 

The  idea  of  a  class  celebration  at  the  1903  commence- 
ment had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  class  of  '93 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  success  of  last  year's  re- 
union has  led  that  class  to  make  to  the  Association  of 
Class  Secretaries  these  propositions :  — 

First.  That  annually  each  class  maintain  a  class  head- 
quarters at  or  near  the  Institute  on  the  afternoon  of  com- 
mencement day. 

Second.  That,  so  far  as  practicable,  annual  class  dinners 
be  held  at  about  the  time  of  commencement. 
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While  the  propositions  of  the  class  of  '93  arc  made  with 
the  idea  of  having  the  alumni  come  to  commencement 
every  year,  a  movement  is  already  well  under  way  for  an 
event  which  may  mark  the  beginning  of  this  custom  :  namely, 
a  great  alumni  gathering  at  commencement  next  June.  In 
the  matter  of  this  reunion  the  Northwestern  Association 
has  taken  the  initiative,  and  is  at  work  to  interest  other 
local  alumni  societies  and  to  secure  reduced  railroad  fares 
with  a  view  of  getting  out  men  from  all  over  the  country. 
In  Boston  the  active  work  necessary  to  carry  out  the  prop- 
osition has  been  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Class  Secretaries. 

Although  the  programme  for  this  year's  gathering  has 
not  been  finally  decided  upon,  it  can  be  outlined  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  celebration  cover 
three  days :  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  of  June.  Briefly,  the  programme  in- 
cludes trolley  trips  about  Boston,  class  dinners,  and  a 
reception  to  the  graduating  class  on  Monday ;  class  and 
fraternity  reunions  and  spreads,  inspection  of  the  Institute 
buildings,  other  class  dinners,  and  "Tech  Night  at  the 
Pops  "  for  Tuesday ;  and  on  Wednesday  a  daylight  excur- 
sion by  steamer  down  the  harbor  and  along  the  North 
Shore,  to  be  followed  by  a  shore  dinner  at  one  of  the 
beaches.  On  one  or  more  of  these  days  the  alumni  and 
the  ladies  with  them  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
President  of  the  Institute. 

Ladies  will  be  especially  welcome  at  this  reunion,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  attend  with  the  alumni  in  large  numbers. 
Although  they  may  not  be  present  at  all  graduate  functions, 
there  are  a  number  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  trolley  trips, 
the  Pop  Concert,  and  the  events  of  Wednesday,  that  will 
interest  them  particularly.     And  they  may  be  assured  that. 
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when  the  men  choose  to  flock  by  themselves,  the  ladies 
will  by  no  means  be  forgotten,  as  receptions  and  other 
entertainments  will  be  arranged  in  their  honor. 

Alumni  from  out  of  town  will  probably  reach  Boston 
Monday  morning.  On  their  arrival  they  will  find  a  cordial 
welcome  awaiting  them  at  the  general  headquarters,  where 
accommodations  will  be  assigned,  information  given,  and 
everything  possible  will  be  done  for  their  welfare.  When 
comfortably  settled  and  refreshed  from  their  journeys,  they 
will  wish  to  see  something  of  Boston ;  and,  to  do  this  most 
expeditiously,  trolley  trips  will  be  taken  through  the  city 
and  suburbs,  the  cars  being  accompanied  by  guides  to  ex- 
plain points  of  interest.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  Boston 
can  be  seen  in  a  short  time,  and  to  those  returning  after 
several  years*  absence  the  changes  in  the  city  will  be  many 
and  interesting.  The  principal  event  for  Monday  evening 
will  be  the  reception  by  the  alumni  to  the  graduating  class. 
On  this  evening,  too,  several  class  dinners  will  probably 
be  held,  it  being  possible  to  have  these  dinners,  for  ex- 
ample, from  six  until  nine,  and  still  give  the  members  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  reception. 

Tuesday,  commencement,  will  be  the  chief  day  at  the 
Institute.  On  this  day  it  is  proposed  that  the  classes  open 
headquarters  at  noon,  at  which  they  shall  provide  simple 
spreads.  Classes  small  in  numbers  will  probably  unite  for 
the  occasion.  Doubtless  the  fraternities  will  keep  open 
house  as  well.  Some  of  the  spreads  could  be  held  in 
rooms  of  the  Institute  buildings;  and  the  many  hotels, 
halls,  and  studios  in  and  about  Copley  Square  are  amply 
sufl[icient  to  provide  for  as  many  and  as  varied  gatherings 
as  it  may  be  desired  to  hold.  Although  Huntington' Hall 
is  not  large,  very  likely  those  alumni  who  care  to  do 
so  will   be  aflForded  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  gradu- 
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adng  exercises.  It  is  probable^  however,  that  the  after- 
noon will  be  given  up  to  class  and  fraternity  reunions, 
to  visiting  the  different  spreads,  and  to  inspecting  the 
Institute  buildings  in  which  the  laboratories,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  the  students'  work  of  the  year  are  then  on  ex- 
hibition. To  one  returning  after  an  absence  even  of  only 
two  or  three  years  the  changes  and  growth  in  the  Institute 
are  most  marked. 

It  is  likely  that  a  majority  of  the  classes  will  hold  their 
dinners  early  Tuesday  evening;  and  in  this  connection  it 
is  fortunate  that  the  number  of  Back  Bay  hotels  within  easy 
distance  of  the  Institute  is  so  large  that  all  the  classes  could 
hold  dinners  at  the  same  time,  if  need  be.  Classes  which 
had  united  for  a  common  spread  in  the  afternoon  might 
dine  together.  These  dinners  may  easily  be  finished  in 
season  to  allow  all  classes  to  participate  in  "  Tech  Night 
at  the  Pops," —  a  most  pleasant  ending  of  the  day  for  the 
alumni  as  well  as  for  the  graduating  class. 

It  is  suggested  that  informal  dress  be  worn  at  all  com- 
mencement day  functions,  including  the  class  dinners  and 
the  concert.  This  will  enable  men  to  come  to  their  class 
reunions  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain  throughout  the  day's 
festivities  without  the  inconvenience  and  delay  incident  to 
dressing  for  the  evening.  This  plan  has  already  been  tried 
with  success. 

On  Wednesday  it  is  proposed  to  spend  the  entire  day 
upon  or  beside  salt  water.  A  steamer  will  be  chartered  for 
the  alumni's  exclusive  use ;  and,  starting  in  the  morning,  a 
sail  will  be  taken  down  Boston  Harbor  and  along  the 
North  Shore,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trips  on  our  whole 
coast.  Luncheon  will  be  served  on  the  steamer.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  party  will  land  probably  at  Nantasket 
Beach  and  make  its  headquarters  at  one  of  the  large  hotels. 
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Opportunity  will  then  be  offered  for  sea  bathing  and  for 
other  recreation  until  dinner-time.  At  this  season  but  few 
summer  guests  will  have  arrived,  and  the  alumni  should 
have  the  hotel  and  the  beach  pretty  much  to  themselves. 
The  shore  dinner  Wednesday  evening  will  be  the  final  and 
crowning  event  of  the  celebration.  The  hotel  will  do  its 
best  to  provide  for  the  material  wants  of  the  party,  speakers 
of  national  fame  will  be  guests,  and  in  every  way  the 
afiair  should  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Institute. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  reunion  of  1904  be  repeated 
at  each  succeeding  commencement.  This  year  it  is  hoped 
to  hold  a  celebration  unprecedented  for  Technology,  and 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  such  a  large  and  general 
attendance  of  alumni  oftener  than  perhaps  once  in  five 
years.  The  programme  outlined  for  Monday  evening  and 
for  commencement  day,  however,  could  well  be  repeated 
every  year,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion it  was  even  suggested  that  the  date  of  the  annual 
alumni  dinner  be  changed  to  the  time  of  commencement. 
These  propositions  for  an  annual  commencement  observ- 
ance are  what  '93  would  suggest ;  and,  if  carried  out,  it  is 
believed  they  will  result  in  the  development  among  the 
alumni  of  a  broader  and  stronger  Institute  spirit.  The 
alumni  organization  must  not  become  simply  a  collection 
of  so  many  class  units.  The  men  should  know  each  other 
better  outside  the  limits  of  their  classes,  and  class  spreads 
afford  an  opportunity  for  wider  acquaintance.  The  "  Tech 
Night  Pop  Concert,"  too,  with  its  Tech  music  and  college 
songs,  is  of  great  value  in  bringing  men  of  all  classes  to- 
gether in  one  loyal  and  enthusiastic  body.  That  the  at- 
tendance of  the  alumni  may  be  as  large  as  possible,  the 
suggestion  of  holding  annual  class  dinners  at  this  time  is 
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made  with  a  view  of  furnishing  a  greater  attraction  to  draw 
men  from  a  distance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every  way  this  year's  reunion 
will  be  a  success,  that  every  class  will  be  well  represented, 
and  that  the  affair  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  feat- 
ure of  Institute  life, —  the  more  general  observance  of 
commencement  by  the  alumni. 

Frederic  Harold  Fay,  '93. 


THE  TREASURY   DEPARTMENT* 

The  preceding  articles  upon  ^^  The  Task  of  our  Alumni  in  the 
Government  Service "  have  dealt  more  especially  with  the  work 
of  the  strictly  scientific  or  technical  bureaus  or  departments.  These 
bureaus  are  in  general  organized  by  and  operated  under  the  im- 
mediate control  and  direction  of  men  of  the  highest  scientific 
attainments,  and  the  work  conducted  by  a  competent  staff  and  a 
trained  personnel  amid  an  environment  which  cannot  fail  to  stimu- 
late an  active  and  earnest  co-operation  to  secure  most  efficient  re- 
sults. Regardless  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed, 
be  they  the  construction  of  a  battleship  or  a  quest  for  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  invisible  forces  of  nature,  the  results  achieved 
by  the  individual  are  the  measure  of  his  success  and  his  opportu- 
nities for  advancement.  Moreover,  the  results  to  be  accomplished 
by  these  scientific  departments  are  matters  of  the  greatest  public 
interest  and  concern  and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  nation. 
They  command  an  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  service  on  the  part  of 
the  technically  trained  employee.  Under  such  favorable  conditions 
government  service  is  becoming  increasingly  attractive  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  entertain  the  highest  ideals  of  duty  grows  larger. 

*  For  the  earlier  papen  of  this  terici  contributed  by  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Main- 
chuietts  Intdtote  of  Technology  tee  Tschnologt  Rstixw,  vol.  iv.  pp.  57,  195,  316  and  485, 
and  vol.  v.  pp.  52  and  180. 
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But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  work  of  those  branches  of  the 
government  which  are  not  confined  strictly  either  to  pure  science 
or  to  constructive  engineering  ?  The  administration  of  a  depart- 
ment like  the  Treasury,  for  instance,  includes  besides  the  control 
of  the  currency  and  other  fiscal  obligations  for  which  it  was 
primarily  created,  such  divisions  as  the  office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect,  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  Life-saving  Service,  Mint 
Bureau,  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

The  work  of  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  has  been 
presented  in  a  previous  article,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  briefly 
to  outline  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  remaining  divisions  and 
bureaus  in  so  far  as  they  involve  the  services  of  the  engineer, 
using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  activities  embraced 
in  these  bureaus  individually  and  collectively  are  so  broad  that  it 
is  desirable  to  present  in  more  or  less  detail  the  leading  features 
of  each  class  of  work  rather  than  to  attempt  a  statement  in  more 
general  terms. 

First  to  be  mentioned  is  that  branch  of  the  service  most  funda- 
mentally associated  with  the  operation  of  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint.  Of  the  various  functions  of  this  bureau  that  of  coin- 
age is  the  one  by  which  it  is  popularly  known,  and  this  operation  is 
generally  conducted  in  three  mints  located  at  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  and  New  Orleans.  By  special  acts  of  Congress  coinage 
operations  are  conducted  not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  government  and  also  for  certain  South 
American  states.  The  institution  at  Philadelphia  is  by  far  the 
largest,  and  furnishes  employment  for  over  six  hundred  persons. 
It  is  also  the  best  equipped,  through  the  generous  provision  by  Con- 
gress of  the  magnificent  structure  completed  in  1901  at  a  cost  for 
building  and  equipment  of  about  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
The  improvement  is  not  confined  to  the  building  alone,  for  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  coinage  operations  from  the  old  to  the  new  mint 
many  changes  were  inaugurated  which  mark  great  advances  in  the 
state  of  the  art.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  most 
important  results  accomplished  consist  in  the  transmission  of  power 
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by  electricity  with  motors  applied  directly  to  the  individual  ma- 
chines ;  and  the  adoption  of  gas  as  fuel  for  the  melting,  annealing, 
and  hardening  processes,  whereby,  with  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved rolling  machinery,  the  use  of  draw-benches  for  adjustment 
of  silver  strips  has  been  eliminated.  Moreover,  the  institution  has 
been  planned  on  a  large  scale  with  a  capacity  more  than  double 
that  of  the  old  mint,  and  future  increase  in  output  will  be  obtained 
with  a  moderate  increase  of  operating  expenses. 

A  similar  undertaking  is  being  executed  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  mint  building  at  Denver,  Col.,  which  upon  its  completion 
will  probably  supply  the  entire  gold  coinage  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  equipment  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
sign of  these  new  buildings  the  work  of  the  technical  graduate  has 
been  an  important  factor ;  and,  in  the  application  of  the  methods  and 
systems  employed,  the  results  of  years  of  experience  and  experi- 
mental research  both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries  have  been  fully 
embodied.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  a  number  of  Institute  men  have 
been  identified  with  various  branches  of  this  service,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Denver  mint  is  in  the  charge  of  an  Institute  graduate. 

The  work  of  the  mints  is  not  confined  to  coinage  operations 
alone ;  and  each  year  a  large  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  mined 
in  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  that  imported,  is 
deposited  in  a  crude  condition  at  the  various  mints  and  assay  offices, 
and  converted  into  refined  bars  bearing  the  stamp  which  certifies 
the  ^^  Government  Standard  "  of  fineness.  These  fine  gold  and  sil- 
ver bars  are  furnished  to  the  public  by  an  exchange  system.  For 
instance,  a  depositor  of  crude  bullion  in  any  amount  over  jlioo  in 
value  may  receive  from  the  mint  stock,  as  soon  as  the  value  of  the 
deposit  is  ascertained  by  assay,  fine  gold  bars  or  coin,  at  his  option, 
to  the  full  value  of  his  deposit  except  for  a  small  charge  for  melt- 
ing, parting,  assaying,  etc.  The  system  has  proved  so  convenient 
that  the  operations  are  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the 
largest  proportion  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  bars  consumed  in  the 
industrial  arts  is  manufactured  in  the  mints  and  assay  offices. 
Moreover,  refined  bars  are  preferred  for  export,  and  are  furnished 
for  this  purpose  in  large  quantities  in  exchange  for  coin  and  bullion. 
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Combined  with  the  production  of  bars  required  for  coinage,  the 
amount  of  the  two  precious  metals  to  which  refining  operations 
were  applied  in  the  fiscal  year  1902  reached  the  value  of  nearly 
1^50,000,000,  while  the  gold  deposits  for  this  year  amounted  to  over 
11132,580,000. 

Gold  and  silver  received  for  refining  either  in  a  native  state  or  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  articles  is  in  every  variety  of  fineness  from 
the  crude  ore  to  the  refined  bullion  produced  by  private  refineries, 
chlorination,  and  cyanide  works.  The  material  to  be  operated 
upon  is,  therefore,  in  a  most  heterogeneous  condition,  and  includes 
on  the  one  hand  bullion  containing  all  the  varied  combinations  of 
impurities  familiar  to  metallurgists  and  on  the  other  the  jeweller's 
scrap  alloyed  with  nearly  all  the  metals  used  in  the  arts.  More- 
over, while  it  may  be  relatively  a  simple  matter  to  establish  formulae 
and  methods  for  treating  the  metals  successfully  in  small  amounts, 
under  laboratory  conditions,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  regulate  the 
procedure  when  applied  to  the  working  of  tons  of  metal  daily. 
The  special  and  frequently  original  methods  now  employed,  in  the 
assay  laboratories  and  refineries  of  the  mint,  properly  to  conduct 
these  operations  not  only  of  great  magnitude,  but  also  of  the  great- 
est delicacy  and  accuracy,  are  the  results  of  continued  scientific 
investigations  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  technical  staff  of 
chemists  and  metallurgists.  As  the  result  of  the  ability  displayed, 
many  of  these  experts  have  acquired  great  professional  distinction. 

Another  money-making  establishment,  probably  the  lai^gest  and 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  in  which  all  classes  of  paper  securities  are  printed. 
United  States  notes,  silver  certificates,  and  also  sheets  of  internal 
revenue,  customs  and  postage  stamps,  together  with  a  variety  of 
certificates  for  commissions,  licenses,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  over 
11150,000,000  in  one  year,  constitute  the  output.  Employing 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons  and  requiring 
an  annual  expenditure  of  over  1^3,000,000,  it  demands  for  its 
efficient  control  and  management  a  highly  organized  system  and 
the  services  of  many  technical  experts.  Much  of  the  work  is 
practical  in  character  and  requires  manual  skill,  such  as  draughting. 
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engraving,  and  die  sinking ;  but  there  are  certain  positions,  such  as 
chief  of  the  Engineering  and  Machine  division,  engineer  of  tests, 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  bureau,  which  call  for  a  high  order  of 
executive  ability,  combined  with  a  thorough  practical  and  technical 
training.  The  results  recently  accomplished  by  the  Engineering 
Division  merit  brief  consideration,  as,  under  the  leadership  of  a  young 
and  energetic  chief  who  has  received  similar  training  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute,  system  is  now  being  wrought  out  of  a  chaos 
of  segregated  sources  of  steam  power,  belt-driven  machinery,  and 
cumbersome  and  wasteful  methods.  A  large  and  economical  elec- 
tric power  plant  has  already  been  installed,  and  great  progress  made 
towards  the  substitution  of  the  electric  for  all  other  methods  of 
power  transmission.  The  same  improvement  has  been  extended 
to  the  machine  shop  facilities,  and  a  scattered  and  unsystematically 
managed  equipment  has  been  converted  into  a  well-ordered,  cen- 
trally located,  modern  shop,  capable  not  only  of  repairing  and  re- 
modelling old  equipment,  but  of  constructing  new  and  special 
machinery.  Noteworthy  as  are  the  results  which  have  thus  far 
been  achieved,  a  more  substantial  progress,  which  would  certainly 
result  from  the  substitution  of  rotary  power  presses  for  the  hand- 
plate  presses  now  in  use,  has,  as  in  the  case  of  all  labor-saving 
devices  tending  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees,  met  with  such 
powerful  and  well-organized  opposition  that  attempts  to  secure 
proper  legislation  in  this  direction  have  been  frustrated.  If,  there- 
fore, certain  methods  and  machinery  long  since  abandoned  by  the 
most  progressive  private  concerns  are  still  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment manufactory,  it  will  in  many  instances  be  found  to  be  due  to 
causes  not  within  the  control  of  those  occupying  positions  of  respon- 
sibility, whose  efforts  are  consistently  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
the  highest  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  bureau  affairs. 

One  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  most  efficient  branches  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  organized  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  1790  as  a  revenue  marine  corps,  eight  years 
before  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department. 
Founded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  has  remained  under  his 
control,  but  in  case  of  war  the  vessels  and  crews  are  subject  to  the 
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commands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  Congress.  Beginning  with  the  suppression  of  piracy 
along  the  southern  coast  and  continuing  through  every  naval  war- 
fare conducted  by  the  United  States  down  to  the  conspicuous  action 
of  the  "  McCulIoch  "  at  the  victory  of  Manila  Bay  and  its  speedy 
arrival  at  Hong  Kong  with  the  first  authentic  reports,  together  with 
the  subsequent  feats  of  the  "  Hudson/' "  Morrill,"  and  "Windom  "  in 
their  co-operation  with  the  navy  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  the  part  played 
by  the  revenue  cutters  in  defence  of  the  nation  and  the  protection 
of  its  commerce  has  been  both  valorous  and  brilliant.  But  even 
such  strenuous  and  heroic  service  has  not  been  confined  to  times  of 
war ;  and,  aside  from  the  apprehension  of  smugglers  and  enforce* 
ment  of  the  customs  laws,  the  revenue  cutter  officers  are  intrusted 
with  the  protection  of  the  maritime  interests  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  customs,  navigation,  steamboat  inspection,  and  quarantine 
regulations,  and,  in  accordance  with  an  annual  proclamation  issued 
by  the  President,  the  protection  of  property  by  a  vigilant  patrol  of 
the  coast  line  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Eastport,  Me.  An  added 
responsibility  of  more  recent  origin  is  the  prevention  of  illicit  sealing 
in  the  Bering  Sea,  under  the  terms  of  the  protocol  entered  into  with 
Great  Britain.  In  these  Alaskan  waters,  to  which  vessels  are  an- 
nually despatched,  the  cutters  "  Bear,"  "  Corwin,"  and  "  Rush,"  have 
performed  most  valuable  but  perilous  duties  in  relief  expeditions. 
Great  assistance  is  also  rendered  the  Life-saving  Service  by  super- 
vising the  construction  of  its  buildings  and  boats  and  drilling  the 
crews  of  surfmen. 

The  materiel  of  the  Cutter  division  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention,  and  includes  a  total  of  about  forty  vessels  of  all  types 
required  to  meet  the  various  duties  imposed.  The  first-class 
cutters,  of  which  the  "  McCuUoch  "  and  seven  sister  vessels  are  repre- 
sentative, exemplify  the  finest  product  of  modern  naval  architecture. 
With  a  developed  speed  of  over  seventeen  knots  and  a  coal  capacity 
affording  an  economic  steaming  radius  of  three  thousand  miles,  the 
"  McCuUoch  "  and  other  vessels  of  the  type  are  pre-eminently  fitted 
to  perform  special  duties  at  all  times  and  seasons.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  all  of  these  boats  have    been    designed  wholly  by  the 
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technical  staff  of  the  Cutter  division,  and  constructed  and  equipped 
under  its  supervision. 

Passing  now  to  the  personnel  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  division,  its 
officers  are  commissioned  and  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  are 
officers  of  the  Navy,  and  a  naval  discipline  of  the  crews  is  main- 
tained. By  act  of  Congress,  in  1876  the  cadet  system  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Cutter  service  was  authorized.  Young  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  who  pass  with  highest  rank  the 
competitive  examinations  in  subjects  of  about  the  same  number  and 
weight  as  are  held  for  entrance  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  are 
selected  to  serve  a  probationary  period,  formerly  of  two  years,  but 
increased  by  act  of  1903  to  three  years,  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
training  in  such  technical  branches  as  seamanship  and  navigation 
and  a  study  of  the  customs  and  international  laws.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  probationary  period,  those  who  are  found  qualified  as 
the  result  of  rigid  professional  and  physical  examinations  are  com- 
missioned as  third  lieutenants  and  are  in  direct  line  for  future 
advancement. 

The  above  outline  has  been  given  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  merit  system  has  been  applied  to  this  branch  of  service,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Engineer  Corps  are  selected  and  trained 
with  no  less  thoroughness  and  care.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  the  present  engineer-in-chief,  whose  efforts  in  common 
with  the  chief  of  the  division  and  other  officers  have  resulted  in  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  has  been  so  frequently  evinced  by  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  widely  diversified  and  frequently  hazardous  duties. 

*  "  Appointments  to  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  service  are  made 
directly  from  civil  life,  and  the  fitness  of  candidates  is  determined 
by  very  exacting  competitive  examinations.  The  requirements 
have  recently  been  increased,  so  that  the  majority  of  appointments 
are  now  made  from  graduates  of  technical  schools  and  colleges. 
To  be  eligible  for  an  appointment,  a  candidate  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  physically  robust.  He  must  have  served  not  less  than 
six  months  in  the  engine-room  of  a  sea-going  vessel,  and  be  either 
a  graduate  of  a  full  four  years'  course  in  a  technical  school  or  have 
*  Cassur^s  MagatirUy  March,   1899, 
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served  eighteen  months  in  a  machine-shop.  The  professional  ex- 
amination includes  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic,  algebra,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  logarithms,  trigonometry,  geometry,  mechanics 
and  physics,  electricity,  chemistry,  and  machine  designing.  Ques- 
tions are  given  which  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
types  of  marine  engines,  boilers,  condensers,  screw  propellers  and 
indicators,  their  care  and  management,  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
and  the  various  methods  of  repair.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
(Captain  Collins) ,  graduates  in  mechanical  engineering  from  technical 
institutions,  notably  from  Cornell  University,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
Kentucky  and  West  Viiginia  Universities,  after  successfully  pass- 
ing the  prescribed  examinations,  have  been  made  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  second  assistant  engineers.  This  has  resulted  in 
bringing  into  the  service  some  highly  accomplished  young  men. 

The  personnel  of  the  Revenue  cutter  service  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  commissioned  officers  (one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  line  and  seventy-one  engineer  officers)  and  an  enlisted  force 
composed  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  oilers,  firemen,  and  others, 
aggregating  one  thousand  men." 

Turning  now  to  that  branch  of  the  Secretary's  office  most 
familiar  to  the  writer,  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  manifold  duties  are  the  administration  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  operating  expenses  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  public  buildings,  comprising  the  post-offices,  custom-houses, 
court-houses  and  sub-treasuries  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  These  buildings  are  as  divergent  in  size  and  character 
as  in  their  geographical  location  and  range,  from  the  custom  house 
at  Sitka,  Alaska,  a  weather-boarded  log  building  acquired  from 
Russia  under  terms  of  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  to  structures 
of  such  magnificent  character  and  proportions  as  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  other  large  cities.  Certain  buildings 
are  of  great  historical  interest,  but  none  more  than  the  old  custom- 
house at  Monterey,  Cal.,  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  the  Span- 
ish government  about  18 16.  Building  operations  ceased  during 
the  revolt  of  Mexico,  and  were  subsequently  resumed  by  the  Mexi- 
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can  goverment  and  the  building  partially  completed  and  occupied. 
Following  the  American  occupation,  it  was  finally  completed  by  the 
United  States,  so  that  it  now  stands  as  the  work  of  three  govern- 
ments. The  post-office  occupies  a  large  portion  of  many  of  these 
buildings,  but  those  of  most  importance  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  the  offices  of  the  Collectors  of 
Customs  and  Internal  Revenue,  the  United  States  Pension  Agent, 
Steamboat  Inspectors,  Weather  Bureau,  Railway  Mail  Service, 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Lighthouse  Board,  Post- 
office  Inspector,  Local  Civil  Service  Board,  etc. 

To  equip  with  furnishings  and  provide  heat,  light,  water,  and  a 
great  variety  of  supplies,  as  well  as  to  maintain  an  efficient  janitor 
and  engineer  service  in  these  buildings  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  government  possessions,  is  a  task  which 
requires  for  its  successful  accomplishment  such  masterful  adminis- 
tration as  can  only  come  from  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  detail  and  its  proper  relation  and  significance. 

To  the  present  Chief  Clerk,  Mr.  Wallace  H.  Hills,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  most  intimately  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  service  is  due  the  credit  for  organizing  the  effective  systems  of 
accounting  and  administration  by  which  the  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  safeguarded,  and  of  originating  those  methods  of 
transaction  of  the  multifarious  and  complex  business  affairs  which 
have  resulted  in  its  present  efficient  and  economical  management. 

To  maintain  the  buildings  in  proper  condition  for  occupancy  by 
the  various  departments  requires  an  annual  expenditure  of  over 
;^2,ooo,ooo,  somewhat  more  than  half  of  which  is  required  for 
the  pay  of  the  janitors,  engineers,  watchmen,  laborers,  charwomen, 
etc.,  numbering  in  all  nearly  two  thousand  employees.  In  every 
building  a  custodian  is  appointed,  and  these  employees  perform  their 
duties  under  the  direction  of  this  official  who  also  acts  as  the  agent 
of  the  department  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  conduct  of 
the  other  business. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  buildings  the  problem  of  heating  and 
lighting  and  janitor  service  is  comparatively  simple.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  larger  buildings,  however,  entails  an  extensive  knowl- 
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edge  of  business  and  technical  affairs.  The  New  York  court-house 
and  post-office  building,  for  instance,  requires  the  exclusive  attention 
of  more  than  one  hundred  persons  at  salaries  ranging  from  1^2,900 
paid  for  the  services  of  a  chief  engineer  to  JI325  received  by  the 
<:harwomen.  Twenty-eight  of  these  employees  constitute  the  engi- 
neer force,  which  in  this  building  has  charge  of  heating,  elevator, 
and  electric  lighting  plants,  requiring  an  annual  consumption  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  tons  of  coal.  Excluding  the  mechanism  of 
the  electric  and  post-office  pneumatic  tube  plants  and  of  the  heat- 
ing system,  there  are  ten  steam  mail  lifts,  two  steam  freight  ele- 
vators, four  hydraulic  passenger  elevators,  nine  steam-pumps, 
and  six  small  steam-engines  to  care  for.  The  continuous  light- 
ing and  ventilating  service  furnished  for  the  post-office  required 
for  the  fiscal  year  1902  the  generation  of  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy.  This  out- 
put was  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  1^31,000,  while 
the  entire  cost  of  operating  the  heating  and  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment  for  this  period  was  less  than  $55,000.  In  the 
year  1897,  P^^''  ^^  ^^^  introduction  of  the  electrical  plant,  1^38,000 
was  paid  for  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  above  amount  of  elec- 
trical energy  furnished  from  a  central  station  in  addition  to  jl35,ooo 
for  steam  for  heating,  a  total  cost  of  1^73,000.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1883  the  cost  of  gas  and  electricity  for  illumination  only  was  over 
$61,000.  In  twelve  other  large  buildings  a  great  reduction  in 
operating  expenses  has  been  effected  in  like  manner  by  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  light  plants ;  and,  though  they  are  all  considerably 
smaller  than  the  one  described,  the  average  unit  cost  of  generation 
of  electric  current  is  no  greater.  Some  of  these  plants  have  been 
operated  since  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting,  but  within  the  past 
few  years  all  of  the  older  plants  have  been  completely  modernized 
and  equipped  with  the  highest  grade  of  machinery  and  all  labor- 
saving  and  economic  devices  of  established  worth  and  efficiency. 
The  valuation  of  the  entire  generating  equipment  of  about  three 
thousand  kilowatts  capacity,  including  power  boilers  and  auxiliaries, 
is  approximately  $400,000,  The  saving  effected  by  this  invest- 
ment over  other  means  of  obtaining  electric  service  may  be  termed 
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its  earning  power,  which  expressed  in  dollars  on  a  conservative 
basis  is  not  less  than  Jt  100,000  per  annum. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  accurate  systems  of  cost-keeping  based 
upon  reliable  and  exhaustive  hourly  log  records  of  plant  operation 
and  the  closest  scrutiny  and  supervision  of  the  purchase  of  supplies 
upon  the  part  of  the  department,  together  with  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  personnel  in  direct  charge  of  the  equipment,  that  such 
results  are  accomplished.  Electric  lamps,  materials  and  supplies, 
also  lubricating  oils,  are  purchased  for  all  of  the  plants  under  annual 
contracts  at  wholesale  rates  and  under  rigid  stipulations  relating  to 
character  and  quality.  Under  a  former  system  electric  lamps,  for 
instance,  of  which  nearly  sixty  thousand  are  required  annually,  were 
purchased  in  perhaps  over  one  hundred  different  lots  at  different 
times  during  the  year  from  a  large  number  of  different  local  dealers 
in  the  various  cities  in  which  the  plants  are  located,  and  under  such 
conditions  as  rendered  the  determination  of  quality  wholly  imprac- 
ticable. At  present  the  award  of  the  contract  for  the  year's  busi- 
ness is  made  only  after  an  exhaustive  test  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  lamps  offered  at  their  respective  prices  and  an 
investigation  of  the  competency  of  the  prospective  contractor,  if  he 
be  unknown  to  the  department.  After  the  award,  deliveries  are 
made  upon  the  requisitions  of  the  department  under  a  system  of 
inspection  which  insures  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  contract  and  guarantees  uniformity  of  results. 

The  active  competition  with  rates  for  electricity  as  furnished 
by  the  local  electric  lighting  companies  is  not  confined  to  those 
instances  where  plants  are  now  operated.  With  the  accurate 
knowledge  based  upon  actual  experience  the  department  may 
determine  with  an  assurance  of  certainty  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  those  buildings  not  now  equipped  with  plants,  and  the  presentation 
of  these  facts  frequently  results  in  counter-propositions  on  the  part 
of  the  local  lighting  companies  sufficiently  favorable  to  justify 
acceptance.  While  the  department  pursues  a  broad-minded  and 
liberal  policy  in  dealing  with  these  matters,  yet  the  amount  of  money 
saved  annually  by  the  system  is  no  small  sum. 

Aside  from  duties  of  an  executive  nature,  the  technical  staff  of 
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the  Chief  Clerk's  office  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
installation  of  new  electric  light  plants  or  extensions  to  those  in 
service  when  required,  and  also  systems  of  electric  light  wiring  for 
those  buildings  now  occupied  in  which  illumination  by  electricity  is 
either  more  desirable  at  the  same  cost  or  more  economical  than  gas 
at  the  prevailing  rates  for  both  services.  Within  three  years  more 
than  fifty  buildings  have  been  wired  on  account  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above  reasons.  The  performance  of  these  duties  entails  a 
large  amount  of  travel  for  personal  investigation  to  ascertain  local 
conditions  as  well  as  for  inspection  of  supplies  and  the  conducting 
of  tests  at  either  manufacturing  establishments  or  at  the  various 
buildings.  Most  frequently  the  object  is  to  determine  by  methods, 
either  commercial  or  scientific,  those  particular  qualities  of  the 
apparatus  in  service  or  under  contract,  which  relate  to  its  capacity, 
efficiency,  and  economical  operation. 

Desirable  as  it  may  be  to  reduce  operating  expenses  to  a  minimum, 
it  is  equally  important  to  maintain  an  absolute  continuity  of  light- 
ing service  in  the  various  plants  and  buildings  under  the  control  of 
the  department.  The  cessation  of  light  for  a  single  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  for  instance,  in  a  building  like  the  New  York  post- 
office,  which  is  wholly  dependent  upon  electricity  for  artificial  light, 
would  cause  an  embarrassment  and  a  delay  of  mails  which  would 
work  incalculable  harm,  and  merit  censure  by  the  post-office 
authorities.  In  certain  buildings  an  emergency  or  breakdown 
service  connection  with  city  lighting  service  is  maintained,  but  even 
in  those  cases  where  this  recourse  is  not  available  the  department 
has  been  uniformly  successful  in  maintaining  an  unbroken  record 
with  which,  in  this  particular,  but  few  even  of  the  laigest  lighting 
companies  can  compare.  This  result  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
chief  engineers  of  the  various  plants,  who,  as  the  combined  result  of 
technical  training  or  extended  experience,  maintain  with  unceasing 
vigilance  a  discipline  that  is  almost  military  in  its  character  and  a 
constant  watchfulness  for  the  development  of  weakness  or  deterio- 
ration. The  department  in  turn  aims  to  spare  no  expense  to  pro- 
vide for  all  contingencies  which  in  its  experiences  have  been  found 
to  arise,  and    the   reliability,  reserve   capacity,  and    flexibility  of 
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arrangement  of  the  equipment  is  such  as  to  provide  many  resources 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  operating  engineer. 

All  of  the  employees  in  the  custodian  service  are  appointed  under 
civil  service  regulations  and  as  the  result  of  standing  shown  either 
by  the  registration  system,  or,  in  the  case  of  chief  and  assistant 
engineers,  dynamo  tenders,  and  electricians,  as  the  result  of  competi- 
tion, technical  examinations  being  generally  held  in  the  city  in 
which  the  vacancy  occurs.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  salaries 
of  iirst-class  chief  engineers  range  from  J!i,200  to  ;^i,8oo,  and  assist- 
ant engineers  from  $^20  to  ^1,200.  The  more  important  positions 
are  those  of  great  responsibility  and  such  as  to  attract  the  services 
of  technically  trained  men,  and  a  number  of  these  positions  are  now 
filled  by  graduates  of  technical  schools  and  men  of  broad  training 
and  experience. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Treasury  Department 
differs  from  the  other  government  departments  in  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  its  diversified  interests  and  in  affording  certain  opportuni- 
ties for  the  graduates  of  every  course  in  the  Institute.  The  work 
embraces  nearly  every  field  of  applied  science  and  industrial  activ- 
ity, and  is  intensely  practical.  In  its  economic  aspects  its  fruits 
are  instantly  recognized  and  its  influences  far-reaching.  To  the 
worker  in  applied  science  who  endeavors  to  widen  and  level  the 
roadway  over  which  all  must  travel,  no  less  than  to  him  who  blazes 
the  path  of  scientific  inquiry,  the  public  service  offers  careers  of  the 
greatest  usefulness.  Though  the  number  of  positions  filled  by 
technically  trained  men  is  not  large,  owing  to  the  limited  demands 
for  expert  service,  yet  the  opportunities  for  advancement  are  probably 
as  good  as  in  other  executive  departments  in  which  the  salaries  are 
fixed  by  statute.  The  work  is  dignified  in  character,  and  its  influ- 
ence and  associations  such  as  would  tend  to  broaden  the  vision  and 
develop  originality  and  independence  of  thought.  Above  all,  the 
work  of  this  department  demands  that  absolute  integrity  of  character 
and  fidelity  to  the  public  trust  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  inexor- 
able laws  of  the  universe  whose  principles  have  been  so  firmly  in- 
culcated in  the  life  of  every  true  engmeer  and  searcher  for  truth. 

Julian  E.  Woodwell,  '96. 
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LOWELL   INSTITUTE  SCHOOL   FOR   INDUS- 
TRIAL  FOREMEN 

This  new  Free  Evening  School,  the  prospectus  of  which  was 
given  in  the  October  number  of  the  Review,  was  opened  with 
simple  exercises  Oct.  2,  1903,  and  the  instruction  began  October 
5.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  applicants  were  admitted,  but 
many  of  them  were  not  properly  fitted  to  take  up  the  work.  As 
the  applicants  were  received  mainly  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
employers, —  there  hardly  being  time  for  the  preparation  for  en- 
trance examinations  this  first  year  before  the  school  opened, — 
many  men  who  were  not  qualified  for  admittance  were  allowed  to 
attend  the  exercises  and  to  learn  for  themselves  their  unfitness. 
The  number  of  students  that  are  attending  at  the  close  of  the  first 
term  is  seventy-eight,  and  nearly  all  these  men  are  carrying  the 
work  satisfactorily,  and  are  well  able  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

The  occupations  of  the  men  are  as  follows  :  — 

Blacksmith's  helper i 

Car  repair  man ^ i 

Civil  engineer i 

Clerk 6 

Draughtsmen 24 

Electrical  engineer i 

Electrician 2 

Electric  railway  construction i 

Engineer .  3 

Engineer  of  construction i 

Inspector,  switchboard,  wire,  meter 3 

Instrument-maker 2 

Laboratory  assistant 2 

Linemen  or  instrument  men 2 

Locomotive  fireman i 

Machinist 14 

Manager  Municipal  Light  Plant i 

Meter  testing  or  installing  meters 2 

Ordnance  roan i 

Pattern-maker i 

Station  agent i 

Telephone  engineer i 

Tool-maker i 

Miscellaneous 5 

~T9 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  a  variety  of  occupations  are 
represented  in  the  school,  a  few  more  than  half  the  number  of  stu- 
dents are  draughtsmen  or  machinists.  The  oldest  man  is  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  man  is  seventeen  years.  Five  men 
are  older  than  forty  years,  and  nine  younger  than  twenty ;  but  50 
per  cent,  of  the  students  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and 
thirty.  The  average  age  is  26.9  years.  The  men  are  equally 
divided  in  the  two  courses, —  mechanical,  39  ;  electrical,  39, —  and 
give  promise  of  an  excellent  class  for  the  second-year  courses. 
The  capacity  of  the  school  for  the  second  year  will,  however,  limit 
the  size  of  the  second-year  class  to  fifty  students,  twenty-five  in 
each  course. 

The  school  year  for  the  first-year  course  —  which  is  the  same 
for  both  the  mechanical  and  the  electrical  course  —  is  divided  into 
three  terms.  The  first  term  of  ten  weeks  began  October  5  and 
closed  December  11,  the  second  term  of  seven  weeks  began 
December  28  and  closes  February  12,  and  the  third  term  of  ten 
weeks  will  begin  February  23  and  close  May  2.  During  the  first 
and  second  terms  exercises  are  held  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30 ;  but  in  the  third  term,  when 
studies  are  begun  requiring  no  outside  preparation,  exercises  will  be 
held  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings.  The 
programme  is  so  arranged  that  two  exercises  of  one  hour  each  in 
subjects  requiring  outside  study  are  given  the  same  evening,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  illustrated  lecture  follows  a  recitation  or  less 
formal  lecture.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  arrangement  will  prove 
more  efficient  than  a  plan  to  give  longer  exercises  in  one  subject  an 
evening.  Each  exercise  in  the  drawing-room  or  laboratory  will  be 
two  hours  in  length. 

The  Schedule  of  the  First-year  Course  is  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST-YEAR  COURSE 

Pnctica]  Mathematics 51   hours 

Elementary  Physics  (30  h.)  and  Electricity  (27  h.)  .     .     ,     ,  57      " 

Elements  of  Mechanism  and  Gearing 34      '' 

Drawing 40      " 

Total 182      " 
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The  work  classified  under  Practical  Mathematics  embraces  the 
principles  of  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,  and  the 
elements  of  Calculus.  The  theory  and  use  of  Logarithms  and 
the  Slide  Rule  are  also  included.  It  is  proposed  to  give  such  parts 
of  Mathematics  as  are  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  men  in 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  such  mathematical  training 
as  is  essential  to  the  proper  presentation  of  succeeding  studies,  teach- 
ing the  elements  well,  and  omitting  as  much  of  the  complex  portions 
as  would  not  seriously  afFect  the  succeeding  subjects.  It  will  be  the 
aim  to  ground  well  the  students  in  the  fundamental  principles  in 
the  first-year  course,  and  to  extend  the  mathematical  training  in  the 
application  to  the  technical  subjects  and  laboratory  work  that  is  to 
follow. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Electricity 
is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
general  physics  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  subsequent  studies. 
The  lectures  will  be  very  fully  illustrated  by  suitable  experiments. 

The  course  in  Elements  of  Mechanism  and  Gearing  includes  the 
study  of  the  motions  and  forms  of  the  various  mechanisms  occur- 
ring in  machinery,  the  manner  of  supporting  and  guiding  the  parts, 
and  the  forms  of  gear-teeth. 

The  course  in  Drawing  includes  systems  of  dimensioning,  con- 
ventional representations,  tracing,  and  drawing  illustrating  the  class- 
room work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Mechanism,  including 
problems  in  belting,  the  design  of  cams,  quick-return  motions,  gear- 
teeth,  etc. 

Text-books  are  used  in  many  of  the  subjects,  but  in  some  of  the 
work,  where  the  instruction  differs  widely  from  available  books, 
printed  notes  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  cost.  Although  the 
courses  are  free,  the  students  are  expected  to  purchase  such  text- 
books, note-books,  instruments,  and  other  material  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  recommended  throughout  the  course. 

The  instructors  for  the  first  year  arc  as  follows :  Practical 
Mathematics,  Harry  E.  Clifford  and  William  A.  Johnston ;  Ele- 
mentary Physics  and  Electricity,  William  J.  Drisko  and  Louis 
Derr;  Elements  of  Mechanism  and  Gearing,  AUyne  L.  Merrill; 
and  Drawing,  Charles  F.  Park. 
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The  scholarship  of  the  students  and  their  ability  to  continue  the 
courses  is  determined  in  part  by  examinations  which  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  but  regularity  of  attendance  and  faithfulness  to 
the  regular  school  work  are  considered  essential.  No  reports  of 
standing  will  be  given  to  the  students,  but  those  students  who  are 
failing  to  keep  well  up  with  the  work  or  to  profit  sufficiently  by 
the  instruction  will  be  informed  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  pur- 
sue the  course  advantageously.  Those  who  complete  satisfactorily 
the  required  courses  of  the  two  years  and  pass  the  examinations 
will  be  given  certificates. 

The  proposed  courses  for  the  Second  Year  are  as  follows  :  — 

SECOND   YEAR MECHANICAL   COURSE 

Mechanics 38  hours 

Valvc-gcars 10  " 

Elements  of  Thermodynamics,  the  Steam-engine,  and  Boilers    .  38  " 

Elementary  Hydraulics 10  '* 

Tesdng  Laboratory  (Resistance  of  Materials) 12  '' 

Steam  and  Hydraulic  Laboratory 24  ** 

Mechanism  Design  (24  h.)  and  Elementary   Machine  Design 

(4Sh.) 72  " 

Total 204      " 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  course  of  Mechanics  are  statics,  dy- 
namics, and  the  strength  of  materials.  The  work  includes  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces ;  moments ;  the  determination  of 
reactions  and  the  stresses  in  frames ;  velocities  and  accelerations  \ 
constrained  motions  and  stresses  in  moving  bodies ;  centre  of  grav- 
ity ;  moment  of  inertia  \  stresses  in  beams,  columns,  and  shafting ; 
combined  stresses ;  and  results  of  tests  of  materials. 

The  course  in  Valve-^gears  includes  the  study  of  the  different 
types  of  valve-gears  for  steam-engines,  the  Stephenson  link,  and  the 
design  of  simple  and  double  valves. 

The  course  in  Elements  of  Thermodynamics^  the  Steam-engine^  and 
Boilers^  includes  the  properties  of  gases  and  vapors,  especially  steam ; 
the  flow  of  gases  and  vapors;  hot-air  and  gas-engines;  steam- 
engines;  the  steam-engine  indicator;  air-compressors;  and  steam- 
boilers,  their  details  and  accessories.     These  subjects  will  be  treated 
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in  a  practical  as  well  as  in  a  theoretical  manner,  with  a  view  to  their 
application  to  work  in  the  laboratories  or  in  practice.  Attention 
will  be  given  also  to  the  theoqr  and  practice  of  the  steam-engine, 
including  simple,  compound,  and  triple  expansion  engines,  their 
construction  and  efficiency.  There  will  also  be  some  discussion  of 
the  accessories  leading  to  the  most  economical  use  of  steam,  and 
the  latest  devices  by  which  economy  may  be  increased. 

In  the  course  of  Elementary  Hydraulics  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  hydraulics  will  be  taught,  including  the  flow  of  water 
through  orifices  and  pipes,  and  over  weirs. 

In  the  Testing  Laboratory  the  student  will  make  the  following 
tests :  tests  to  determine  the  compressive  strength  of  short  struts 
and  columns,  the  shearing  modulus  of  elasticity  and  torsional 
strength  of  two-inch  steel  bars ;  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  the  limit 
of  elasticity,  and  the  tensile  strength  of  steel  or  iron  rods ;  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  and  the  tensile  strength  of  wire ;  and  tests  of  the 
deflections  and  of  the  transverse  strength  of  full  sized  beams,  and  of 
the  strength  of  hydraulic  cement.  This  laboratory  instruction  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  lectures  upon  the  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials, and  the  students  will  take  all  the  observations  and  calculate 
the  results  of  each  test. 

The  work  in  the  Steam  and  Hydraulic  Laboratory  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  tests  that  will  be  made  by  the  students.  They 
include  steam-engine  tests  on  a  150  H.  P.  triple-expansion  engine 
and  on  a  225  H.  P.  high-speed  tandem  compound  engine,  tests 
of  the  performance  of  a  surface  condenser,  of  a  duplex  steam-pump, 
of  a  36  H.  P.  gas-engine,  of  a  pulsometer,  of  a  rotary  pump,  of  the 
steam-injector,  of  a  three-stage  air-compressor,  of  a  forty -eight-inch 
Pelton  water  wheel,  and  of  other  apparatus. 

The  main  object  of  the  course  in  Mechanism  Design  and  Elemen- 
tary Machine  Design  is  the  application  of  principles  learned  in  the 
class  or  lecture  room  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  design.  The 
scope  of  the  designs  will  be  sufficiently  limited  to  enable  the  student 
to  make  the  necessary  calculations  to  determine  the  strength  of 
every  part  by  means  of  principles  already  learned,  and  not  by  means 
of  empirical  formulas.     It  is  believed  that  only  by  supplementing 
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the  class-room  study  by  such  practice  in  the  drawing-room  can  full 
benefit  of  the  courses  be  obtained. 

SECOND   YEAR ELECTRICAL   COURSE 

Valvc-gcars lo  hours 

Elements  of  ThennodynamicSy  the  Steam-engine,  and  Boilers     .  38  " 

Steam  Laboratory 16  " 

Direct  Current  Machinery 12  " 

Alternating  Currents 18  " 

Electric  Distribution 33  " 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratory 20  " 

Dynamo  Laboratory 52  " 

Total 199      " 

The  work  in  Direct  Current  Machinery  embraces  the  theory,  con- 
struction, and  use  of  the  various  types  of  generators  and  motors. 
Methods  of  testing,  the  study  of  characteristics  and  of  parallel 
runnings  will  also  be  included. 

The  lectures  in  Alternating  Currents  will  begin  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  energy  conditions  for  periodic  current 
circuits,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  such  circuits  in 
parallel,  a  treatment  of  alternating  current  generators  and  of  trans- 
formers. There  will  also  be  some  discussion  of  polyphase  systems, 
the  induction  and  synchronous  motor,  and  the  rotary  converter. 
Throughout  this  work  graphical  methods  will  be  much  used. 

Electrical  Distribution  embraces  methods  of  distribution  of  both 
direct  and  alternating  currents  as  applied  to  lighting,  transmission 
of  power,  street  railroads,  etc.  The  work  in  direct  currents  in- 
cludes the  layout  of  central  stations  for  lighting  and  power ;  the 
general  principles  of  direct  current  distribution,  series,  parallel,  and 
multiple  wires;  the  use  of  boosters,  storage  batteries,  and  the 
auxiliary  devices  entering  into  the  various  direct  current  systems. 
In  the  consideration  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of  power  by 
alternating  currents  will  be  included  questions  of  regulation,  and 
of  parallel  running  of  alternators ;  the  various  application  to  power 
systems  of  polyphase  motors,  both  synchronous  and  induction  ;  and 
the  use  of  the  rotary  converter  with  special  reference  to  railway 
work.     There  will  also  be  some  discussion  of  the  principles  of  high 
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volt^e  power  transmission.  This  course  will  be  fully  illustrated 
by  working  models. 

In  the  course  of  Electrical  Testing  performed  in  the  Standardizing 
Laboratory,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  meas- 
urement and  testing  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  tech- 
nical work.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  instru- 
ments of  the  best  design  and  with  methods  of  approved  value.  In 
connection  with  the  laboratory  work  particular  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  various  sources  of  error  arising  in  experimental 
work,  it  being  the  intention  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  intelligent 
criticism  of  results.  Graphical  methods  will  be  freely  used,  and 
emphasis  will  be  laid  on  precision  of  results  and  economy  of  time. 
The  work  will  include  the  calibration  of  ammeters,  voltmeters,  and 
wattmeters,  for  both  direct  and  alternating  currents,  for  high  as 
well  as  low  voltages,  and  for  both  large  and  small  currents. 

The  work  performed  in  the  Laboratory  of  Dynamo  Electric  Ma- 
chinery will  embrace  the  determination  of  characteristics  and 
efficiencies  of  both  direct  and  alternating  current  generators  and 
motors  ;  the  determination  of  the  heating,  regulation,  and  efficiency 
of  transformers ;  investigations  of  rotary  converters  and  synchro- 
nous and  induction  motors  -y  and  a  complete  test  of  a  lighting  plant. 
A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  photometric  measurements 
of  arc  and  incandescent  lights. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  adapt  these  courses  to  the  needs  of  the 
persons  for  whom  the  instruction  is  intended  and  to  include  the 
study  of  those  principles  with  which  the  men  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come familiar  in  practice,  and  which  will  give  them  a  fundamental 
training  in  those  matters  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them 
in  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  work  attempted  in  the  two 
years  may  be  too  large,  but  it  is  believed  that  an  extension  of  the 
work  over  more  than  two  years  would  be  unwise,  as  the  courses 
can  be  of  benefit  to  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons 
each  year.  By  a  careful  selection  of  the  men  and  strict  over- 
sight of  the  work,  it  is  expected  that  the  courses  can  be  satisfac- 
torily completed  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  students. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  men  who  are  following  industrial  pur- 
suits during  the  day  are  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  instruction 
after  their  day's  labor,  and  that  the  instruction  under  such  condi- 
tions can  be  of  but  little  profit ;  but  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  for 
the  first  term  of  this  school  year,  ten  weeks,  the  students  have 
spent  two  hours  at  the  school  three  evenings  a  week  and  as  many 
more  hours  at  home  in  study  three  other  evenings  a  week,  and 
have  achieved  thorough  efficiency  in  their  studies. 

Charles  F.  Park,  '92. 


EDITORIALS 

This  year  1904  is  one  of  peculiar  significance  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  for  in  1 804,  on  the  seventh  day 
of  December,  was  born  its  organizer  and  first  president,  William 
Barton  Rogers.  Although  the  Institute  did  not  receive  its  charter 
until  1 86 1,  although  it  did  not  open  its  doors  to  students  until  1865, 
the  vision  of  it  early  existed  in  the  brain  of  Professor  Rogers,  and 
was  presented,  fully  outlined  upon  paper  by  William  Rogers  and 
his  brother  Henry,  in  1846.  While  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
the  Institute  could  not  have  arisen  without  the  constructive  mind, 
the  eloquent  voice,  the  tireless  energy  of  President  Rogers,  no  one 
can  study  the  growth  of  the  college  without  becoming  convinced 
that  its  broad  scope,  its  lofty  ideals,  its  steadfastness  to  those  ideals 
through  every  discouragement  and  danger,  are  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  initiative  of  the  man  who  has  pre-eminently  the  right  to  be 
called  Founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Above  all  is  the  Institute  indebted  to  its  first  president  for  the 
spirit  which  has  carried  it  through  its  serious  trials  to  its  present  high 
position,— -  the  spirit  of  earnestness.  One  unfamiliar  with  the 
inside  history  of  the  institution  cannot  appreciate  what  tremendous 
obstacles  from  without  and  from  within  have  stood  in  the  pathway 
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of  its  seemingly  unfettered  progress.  Only  a  most  unusual  spirit 
in  the  founders  and  keepers  of  the  Institute,  only  an  absolute  belief 
in  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  ideal  held  up  to  them  by  President 
Rogers,  could  have  given  them  courage  and  faith  to  conquer.  They 
saw,  through  his  eyes,  their  goal,  and  no  bitter  disappointment  on 
the  one  hand,  no  flattering  temptation  on  the  other,  could  swerve 
them  from  their  road.  The  incorporators  presenting  themselves 
again  and  again  before  a  legislature  and  a  public  deaf  to  their  argu- 
ments, the  first  teachers  submitting  to  every  inconvenience  and 
discomfort,  the  corporation  and  faculty  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
through  the  dark  days  of  financial  panic,  those  pledging  their  per- 
sonal credit,  these  sacrificing  a  share  of  their  pitiful  salaries, —  all 
were  inspired  by  that  extraordinary  earnestness  and  that  dauntless 
courage  which  have  built  the  Institute  out  of  nothing  into  what  it  is 
to-day. 


Through  these  nearly  forty  years  the  Institute  has  been  a  growing 
industrial  force,  an  enlightening  educational  force,  above  all  a 
tremendous  moral  force.  Not  simply  has  it  given  a  solid,  useful 
education  to  thousands  of  young  men,  not  only  has  it  inaugurated 
systems  of  laboratory  teaching  that  are  models  here  and  abroad,  not 
merely  has  it  revolutionized  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  by 
demonstrating  the  value  of  the  educated  workman,  not  only  has  it 
saved  hundreds  of  young  men,  ill-fitted  for  the  ordinary  college 
course,  from  mental  waste  and  ruin,  not  alone  has  it  helped  to  free 
college  and  school  alike  from  mediaeval  cant  and  stupid  routine, 
but  it  has  created  a  new  understanding  and  appreciation  of  what 
a  young  man  goes  to  college  for.  The  influence  going  out  with 
students  from  the  Institute  is  more  than  that  of  good  engineers, 
good  architects,  good  chemists :  it  is  the  influence  of  sincere, 
ambitious  youth  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  honest,  hard  work, 
untiring  effort,  and  enlightened  common  sense.  The  Institute  may 
well  be  proud  of  her  past  students  scattered  over  the  world,  builders 
of  important  works,  holders  of  positions  of  large  responsibility, 
believed  in  and  respected :  she  may  well  be  proud  of  the  unmeasur- 
able  wealth  which  her  sons  have  brought  to  these  United  States ;  but 
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she  may  be  prouder  still  that  during  these  thirty-nine  years,  through 
every  hardship  and  temptation,  she  has  unflinchingly  demanded  that 
her  graduates  shall,  first  of  all  and  last  of  all,  be  men. 


The  ideal  held  up  with  such  force  and  persistency  by  President 
Rogers  was  this  :  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  should  slowly  but 
steadily  develop  into  a  great  university, —  great  in  influence  rather 
than  in  numbers, —  of  which  the  corner-stones  should  be:  (i)  a 
searching  study  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  (2)  the  application  of  those 
laws  to  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  (3)  respect  for  all  honest  labor 
whether  of  the  mind  or  of  the  hand ;  (4)  patient,  intelligent,  and 
ceaseless  industry.  Because  of  their  fundamental  mediaevalism  and 
of  their  inbred  classicism,  the  older  universities  had  neglected 
science,  had  scorned  utility,  had  been  arrogant  toward  manual  labor, 
had  fostered,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the  idea  that  culture  comes 
through  absorption  rather  than  through  unremitting  work.  Pure 
science,  and  even  applied  science,  have  found  places  in  the  older 
universities  ;  but  they  are  there  by  sufferance.  The  educational  mar- 
riage of  the  hand  and  the  brain  seems,  in  those  universities,  to  be 
still  far  in  the  future ;  and,  with  the  resort  to  those  universities  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  who  go  simply  because  it  is 
the  fashionable  thing  to  do,  the  day  when  leisurely  absorption  shall 
give  place  to  earnest  work  must  seemingly  be  long  postponed. 
Therefore,  the  Institute,  which  had  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  start^ 
is  certain  to  keep  ahead  in  the  building  of  an  educational  edifice 
upon  the  solid  foundations  laid  by  President  Rogers  and  his  col- 
leagues, provided  she  is  but  true  to  her  ideals,  refuses  to  surrender 
her  principles,  scorns  to  seek  wealth  at  the  cost  of  unfettered  oppor- 
tunity, resists  all  persuasion  that  her  work  is  being  done  or  can  be 
done  by  others,  and  keeps  unswervingly  upon  the  splendid  course 
unerringly  charted  by  her  first  great  President. 
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In  this  promise  of  growth  and  of  development  half  the  value  of 
the  Institute's  name  and  all  the  value  of  her  degree  of  graduation 
lie.  The  statement  was  made  some  years  ago  (with  what  truth  we 
do  not  know)  that,  although  a  share  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank 
of  New  York  was  worth  at  that  time  $4,000,  if  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  were  to  be  wound  up  that  same  share  would  bring  little  more 
than  $2,000,  even  this,  however,  being  a  huge  increase  over  the  par 
value.  These  immense  differences  represented,  respectively,  what 
might  be  called  the  dynamic  and  the  static  prestige  of  that  banking 
institution.  Following  this  analogy,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
tuition  fee  represents  the  par  value  of  the  stock  which  a  student 
buys  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  that  the  eight 
or  ten  fold  increase  expresses  the  actual  value,  in  earning  power,  of 
the  education  for  which  he  has  paid  a  sum  so  comparatively  in- 
significant ;  and  that  the  additional  increase  shown  in  the  market 
value  of  the  active  shares  of  the  bank  stands  for  the  added,  in- 
tangible worth  which  the  great  reputation,  the  world-wide  prestige, 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  still  greater  future,  give  to  the 
Institute's  degree.  This  general  reputation,  this  intangible  and  in- 
estimable thing  which  has  been  laboriously  built  up  by  the  zeal,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  faculty  and  corporation,  and  no 
less  by  the  professional  work  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
thousands  of  past  students,  gives  a  young  man  an  initial  impetus  in 
his  profession  and  in  his  career  that  is  beyond  calculation.  Like 
the  national  credit,  however,  this  prestige  may  be  easily  destroyed. 
It  cannot  be  upheld  except  by  adherence  to  the  highest  ideals,  it  can- 
not long  maintain  itself  unless  the  college  is  developing  and  aspir- 
ing, it  cannot  survive  by  one  hour  the  downfall  of  the  Institute 
itself. 

Therefore,  just  as  it  behooves  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  do  what  he  can  to  maintain  the  national  credit,  so  it  is  necessary 
for  every  Institute  man,  from  a  selfish  if  from  no  other  standpoint, 
to  work  for  the  upholding  and  upbuilding  of  the  Institute's  reputa- 
tion. As  professional  men,  as  citizens,  its  great  name  is  a  most 
valuable  asset,  especially  of  the  recent  graduate ;  and  its  reputation, 
its  stability,  its  future  development,  should  be  as  momentous  to  every 
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alumnus  as  it  is  to  the  corporation  and  the  faculty.  This,  too 
many  of  the  alumni  are  prone  to  forget.  They  are  apt  to  think  of 
the  Institute  as  a  bargain  counter  instead  of  as  a  real  mother 
whose  life  and  reputation  are,  or  have  been,  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess. There  was  a  day  when  some  of  her  graduates  were  posi- 
tively disrespectful  to  their  Alma  Mater,  speaking  in  dispraise  of 
her  because  in  her  early  years  of  struggle  and  poverty  she  had 
shown  them  some  real  or  fancied  slight.  Those  times,  happily,  are 
past ;  and  no  man  speaks  of  the  Institute  of  to-day  save  with  gen- 
uine respect.  But  on  the  part  of  her  children  this  regard  is  still 
too  frigid,  too  conventional,  above  all,  too  silent.  And  it  does  not 
translate  itself,  as  it  ought,  into  material  support. 


It  is  true  that  even  the  older  Institute  graduates  are  still  too 
young,  are  still  too  much  in  a  position  where  their  money  is  needed 
for  the  development  of  their  careers  and  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  to  enable  them  to  give  in  any  large  measure  to  the  Insti- 
tute. But  the  very  activity  and  success  of  those  graduates  would 
be  the  greatest  aid  that  could  be  given  to  the  Institute,  provided 
those  past  students  were  to  take  pains  to  let  men  know  that  their 
success  comes,  as  in  almost  every  case  it  does  in  large  measure, 
from  the  Institute  training.  Moreover,  the  education  and  capaci- 
ties of  Institute  graduates  are  such  that  many  of  them  are  brought 
into  very  close  relations  with  men  of  lai]ge  means,  into  relations 
where  they  have  exceptional  opportunity  to  point  out  to  those  men 
how  and  where  their  money  can  be  made  of  service  for  all  time. 
Most  persons  of  great  wealth  are  anxious  to  use  their  money  to  do 
permanent  good :  many  of  them  are  especially  solicitous  to  be  of 
service  to  young  men ;  and  they  have  but  to  understand  what  the 
Institute  is  doing,  have  but  to  appreciate  what  it  accomplishes  for 
young  men,  and  how  its  expenditures  have  borne  and  will  continue 
increasingly  to  bear  fruit  a  thousand-fold  in  the  lives  and  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  those  whom  it  educates,  to  see  at  once  that  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  giving  that  is  indeed  exceptional.  More  than 
anything  else  at  this  juncture  the  Institute  requires  money;  and  it 
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is  the  duty,  as  it  should  be  looked  upon  to  be  the  privilege,  of  the 
alumni  to  procure  for  it  the  money  that  it  needs.  In  doing  this, 
they  will  not  only  benefit  the  Institute,  but  will  discharge  a  per- 
sonal obligation  which  every  alumnus  ought  keenly  to  feel. 


The  atmosphere  of  earnestness  already  referred  to  has  been 
always  so  potent^that  the  question  of  student  discipline  has  been 
a  comparatively  easy  one  at  the  Institute.  In  many  aspects  of 
student  behavior  the  undergraduate  body  has  been  practically  self- 
governing.  It  may  be  that  it  is  now  ready  for  true  democracy  in 
all  questions  involving  individual  morality.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  interest,  therefore,  that  the  students  are  seriously  considering 
the  question  of  asking  the  Faculty  to  inaugurate  the  so-called 
^^ Honor  System"  at  examinations.  The  suggestion  of  such  a 
change  of  policy  ought  to  come,  of  course,  from  the  undergrad- 
uates, and  such  a  request  should  not  be  listened  to  unless  it  is 
practically  unanimous.  Moreover,  the  students  who  ask  it  should 
be  prepared,  and  should  show  themselves  prepared,  to  administer 
the  system  themselves.  Such  responsibility  as  is  implied  in  the 
honor  system  cannot  be  imposed  upon  young  men :  it  must  be  as- 
sumed by  them  voluntarily ;  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
take  it  unless  they  show  themselves  fully  alive  to  what  the  assump- 
tion of  such  responsibility  involves. 

This  honor  system  means,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty 
the  delegating  of  responsibility  for  honesty  in  examinations  to  the 
students  themselves :  it  means  on  the  part  of  the  students  an  abso- 
lute determination  to  keep  the  honor  of  the  student  body  above 
suspicion,  not  only  by  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  every  student 
to  resist  the  slightest  temptation  to  secure  help  from  forbidden 
sources,  but  also  by  a  most  rigorous  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
student  body  of  every  offender. 


Two  things  are  necessary,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  students : 
first,  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  introducing  the  honor  system  be 
so  pronounced  that  it  may  be  certain  of  uncompromising  support  by 
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a  majority  of  the  student  body  so  overwhelming  that  any  act  of 
cheating  will  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  its  dignity ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  undergraduates  either  devise  the  machinery  of  a  court  of 
justice  that  will  bring  any  alleged  offender  against  the  student  honor 
to  prompt  but  absolutely  unbiassed,  trial,  and  secure  his  formal 
punishment,  or  that  they  so  ostracize  him  by  general  sentiment  that 
his  continuance  in  the  class,  at  least  without  immediate  reform, 
becomes  intolerable.  So  much  is  at  stake  in  this  question  of 
student  honesty  that  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation,  for  palter- 
ing, for  the  shadow  of  a  compromise.  Until  it  can  be  secured,  as 
it  should  be,  by  an  appropriate  student  spirit,  it  must,  unfortunately, 
be  guarded  by  Faculty  supervision.  But  as  soon  as  the  Faculty 
become  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  student  body  and  are 
reasonably  certain  that  it  will  succeed  in  enforcing  its  will  in  the 
case  of  individual  transgressors,  they  should  grant  the  honor  system, 
and  they  should  grant  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  responsibility 
for  its  success  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  student  body  ;  for 
any  division  of  authority  would  be  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  system, 
and  would  bring  speedy  disaster  to  the  experiment. 

That  the  honor  system  is  pre-eminently  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Institute  scarcely  admits  of  discussion  ;  for  the  volun- 
tary habit  of  strictly  adhering  to  the  truth  is  the  most  fundamental 
condition  to  success  in  scientific  work.  The  Review  is,  moreover, 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  educational  institutions  in 
the  country  where  the  general  character  of  the  students  —  their 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  their  devotion  to  work  for  its  own  in- 
herent worth  —  makes  a  trial  of  the  system  so  hopeful.  The  stu- 
dents are  therefore  to  be  congratulated  on  their  discussion  of  this 
question ;  and  the  earnest  wish  may  be  expressed  that  the  matter 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  rest  till  such  a  sentiment  is  developed  as  will 
warrant  an  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  is  under  consideration. 
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GENERAL   INSTITUTE   NEWS 

CORPORATION    NOTES 

The  three  hundredth  meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the 
Institute  December  9,  the  business  consisting  of  the  presentation 
of  the  annual  reports  of  the  President  and  the  Treasurer.  Extracts 
from  the  former  report  will  appear  in  the  April  issue.  Following 
is  the  general  report  of  the  Treasurer :  — 

The  net  result  of  the  year  is  a  deficit  of  $36,432.14  in  income  compared 
with  current  expenses,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  students'  fees 
amountbg  to  about  $33,000.  This  is  the  largest  deficit  in  the  history  of  the 
Institute ;  and  yet  there  was  never  a  time  when  the  number  of  students  was 
so  large,  or  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  different  departments  m  the  matter 
of  education  so  great. 

Going  back  to  the  year  1 89 1 ,  we  find  the  number  of  students  was  then 
937  :  this  last  year  it  has  been  1,608. 

If  the  present  deficit  were  considered  by  itself,  it  might  be  accoimted  for 
in  part  by  an  increased  expenditure  for  coal  due  to  the  exceptional  conditions 
of  last  year,  and  amounting  to  about  $15,000,  and  in  part  by  expenditures 
indirectly  growing  out  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Institute,  which  has  neces- 
sitated the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  a  large  increase  in  equipment. 
The  expenditure  for  the  new  buildings  themselves,  and  for  new  machinery 
to  equip  them,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  But  if  we  go  back  to 
1 89 1,  and  follow  the  figures  from  that  time  to  the  present  date,  we  find  that 
the  increase  in  expenses  has  been  greater  proportionally  than  the  increase  in 
students,  and  that  this  has  gone  on  year  by  year,  and  that  such  increase  is 
not  limited  to  any  one  item,  but  embraces  all  the  principal  ones.  The  un- 
derlying cause  seems  to  be  that  with  the  progress  in  technical  education  in 
all  high-grade  technical  schools  more  and  more  is  required  of  any  educational 
institution  which  aims  to  hold  a  foremost  rank.  There  was  never  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute  when  the  facilities  were  so  good  or  when  so  much 
was  offered  to  its  students  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  total  property  of  the  Institute  amounts  to  a  littie  more  than  $3,600,- 
000,  not  including  the  land  on  Boylston  Street.  Of  this  real  estate  and 
equipment  represent  just  about  one-half.     Of  the  $1,800,000,  in  round 
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numbers,  which  is  invested  in  mterest-bearing  securities,  something  over 
1 800,000  is  held  for  scholarships  or  similar  purposes,  leaving  only  about 
f  1,000,000  of  personal  property  from  which  income  is  derived  for  current 
expenses.  To  this  should  be  added  the  rents,  amountmg  to  about  $10,000, 
received  from  a  small  portion  of  the  real  estate,  and  making  a  total  available 
income  of  about  $50,000.  It  b  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  mcome  from 
endowment  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  annual  expenses,  which  thi» 
year  amount  to  about  $468,000  apart  from  those  paid  from  funds  for  schol- 
arships and  the  like.  The  main  support  of  the  Institute  is  derived  from  stu- 
dents' fees.  Any  one  familiar  with  educational  institutions  of  the  first  rank 
knows  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  support  them  simply  on  the  revenue 
derived  from  students'  fees.  This  difficulty  is  especially  great  m  the  case  of 
technical  education,  where  the  proportion  of  instructors  to  students  must  be 
large,  and  where  new  and  expensive  apparatus  is  constantly  required.  It 
should  be  borne  m  mind  that  our  tuition  fee  has  been  raised  above  that  of 
any  similar  educational  insdtution  m  the  world,  and  cannot  be  further  ad- 
vanced. The  grant  from  the  State  of  $25,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  can- 
not be  relied  on  as  permanent.  The  recent  action  of  the  legislature  in 
giving  to  the  Institute  the  fee  of  the  land  on  Boylston  Street  makes  possible 
further  growth  either  by  using  more  of  that  land  or  by  selting  what  land  we 
now  own  and  removing  to  some  less  expensive  site,  but  in  either  case  large 
additional  endowment  is  necessary.  If  we  remain  where  we  are,  we  must 
have  money  for  new  buildings,  and  even  then  our  present  limits  will  be  out- 
grown before  many  years  are  past.  If  we  move,  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
sold  will  not  suffice  to  purchase  new  land,  erect  new  buildings,  pay  expenses 
of  removal,  and  provide  any  satisfactory  endowment  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  problem  which  confronts  us  is  not  one  appealing  only  to  friends 
of  the  Institute  or  to  local  pride.  It  is  freely  acknowledged  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  that  the  work  done  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  technical  education  has  been  of  the  highest  value  to  all,  and 
its  continued  success  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  who  believe  in  the 
importance  of  higher  technical  training.  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  future  a  large  additional  endowment  must  be 
secured  ;  and  this  is  a  subject  demanding  most  careful  consideration  from  all 
friends  of  the  Institute. 
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The  following  memorial  of  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Munroe:  — 

Hon.  Frank  Alpine  HDl,  Utt.D.,  who  died  on  Sept.  12,  1903,  after 
a  long  and  trying  iUness,  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  both  by  election  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.  His  elective 
membership  dates  from  October,  1893;  his  ex-officio  membership,  from  May, 
1894. 

Born  Oct.  12,  1 841,  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  of  parents  both  of  whom  had 
been  teachers,  Mr.  Hill  began  his  notable  career  as  a  schoohnaster  as 
early  as  his  seventeenth  year;  for  at  sixteen  he  entered  Bowdoin  College, 
and  he  largely  paid  his  expenses  therein  by  teaching  in  the  long  vacations. 
With  the  exception  of  the  years  1864  and  1865,  during  which  he  studied 
]aw,  the  forty-two  years  from  his  graduation  in  186 1  until  his  untimely  death 
were  given  to  educational  work.  His  earlier  experiences  as  a  teacher  were 
in  Maine;  but  in  1865  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Massachusetts  as  principal 
of  the  Milford  High  School.  Remaining  five  years  in  that  position,  he  left 
it  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Chelsea  High  School,  where  he  continued 
for  sixteen  years.  In  1886  he  was  made  master  of  the  then  newly  created 
English  High  School  in  Cambridge;  in  1893  he  was  chosen  head-master  of 
the  just-opened  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston ;  and  in  1 894  he  was 
selected  by  the  Sute  Board  of  Education  to  be  its  secretary, —  a  position  in 
public  education  that,  ever  since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann,  has  been  the 
most  honorable  and  influential  in  the  Conmionwealth. 

This  high  office  Dr.  Hill  filled  with  extraordinary  conscientiousness  and 
zeal.  He  kept  himself  well  informed  upon  the  progress  of  education  through- 
out the  State;  his  annual  reports  are  able  and  well- written  papers;  and  he 
initiated  and  influenced  the  passage  of  much  wise  school  legislation  while 
exerting  his  personal  and  official  strength  with  no  less  effect  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  much  bad  legislation.  Notable  among  his  contributions  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  State  were  in  the  direction  of  extending  free  secondary 
education,  of  raising  the  standards  of  training  for  teachers,  and  of  requiring 
expert  supervision  for  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth.  Greater,  how- 
ever, than  his  recorded  acts  was  Dr.  Hill's  personal  influence  upon  the 
thousands  of  teachers  and  pupils  who  came  under  his  supervision.  He  was 
remarkably  successful  as  a  teacher,  extraordinarily  sympathetic  as  a  man.  He 
possessed,  moreover,  rare  courtesy,  unfailing  optimism,  and  tireless  enthu- 
siasm.    Therefore,  his  presence  in  a  school-room  was  an  mspiration  to  both 
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teacher  and  pupil,  and  his  advice  and  admonition  tended  always  to  encour- 
age and  to  develop  rather  than  to  dbcourage  and  to  crush. 

Despite  the  great  labors  of  his  office.  Dr.  Hill  brought  this  zeal,  this 
knowledge,  this  optimism,  to  the  service  also  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  might  easily  have  pleaded  the  ex-officio  character  of  his  connection  as  an 
excuse  for  taking  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Corporation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  remarkably  faithful  in  his  attendance  upon  its  meetings  and 
in  the  work  of  those  committees  with  which  he  had  to  do.  His  long  con- 
nection with  secondary  education,  hb  thorough  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  preparatory  school,  his  close  relations  with  education  throughout  the 
entire  State,  above  all,  his  genial  wisdom  and  opdmism  made  him  a  most  val- 
uable accession  to  this  board ;  and  its  members  heard  with  deep  sorrow  and 
regret  of  his  death  in  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the  height  of  his  public  use- 
fulness. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  transfer  of  the  School  of  Design 
of  the  Lowell  Institute  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


REGISTRATION    NOTES 

Among  points  of  interest  in  the  usual  statistics  included  in  the 
President's  report  are  the  following :  — 

The  Faculty  has  increased  from  65  to  69,  the  Instructors  from 
54  to  66,  the  Assistants  from  46  to  51,  the  Lecturers  from  39 
to  41, —  a  total  increase  of  23.  This  is  due  in  part,  however,  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  new  Research  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chem- 
istry. 

The  total  number  of  students,  1,528,  shows  a  decrease  of  80, 
but  remains  113  larger  than  two  years  ago.  The  comparison 
with  last  year  is,  in  some  measure,  misleading  on  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  advances  in  the  tuition  fee  and  in  entrance  require- 
ments in  leading  students  to  enter  last  year  rather  than  this,  if 
possible.  The  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  have  increased 
from  12  to  13,  the  regular  fourth-year  students  from  195  to  238, 
the  regular  third-year  students  from  230  to  238,  the  regular 
second-year  students  from  279  to  288,  the  special  students  from 
455  to  490.    The  regular  first-year  students,  however,  have   de- 
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creased  from  433  to  255.  The  advance  in  entrance  requirements 
by  the  addition  of  a  modern  language  has  resulted  in  the  temporary 
classification  of  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  entering  class  as 
special  in  consequence  of  deficiency  in  modern  languages.  The 
apparent  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  first-year  class  is  thus  to  some 
extent  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  special  students. 

The  distribution  of  regular  students  by  departments  shows  a 
material  increase  in  mechanical  engineering  and  a  slight  falling 
off  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  The  number  of  new 
students  entering  before  the  issue  of  the  catalogue  is  486  against 
659  last  year  and  571  the  year  before.  The  number  of  graduate 
students  has  increased  from  161  to  173.  The  list  of  foreign 
countries  includes:  Armenia,  one;  Australia,  three;  Bermuda, 
one ;  Brazil,  three ;  Chili,  one ;  China,  two ;  Cuba,  three ;  Den- 
mark, one;  England,  four;  Germany,  two;  Ireland,  one;  India, 
one ;  Japan,  two ;  Malta,  one  ;  Manitoba,  one ;  Mexico,  eight ; 
New  Brunswick,  one ;  Nova  Scotia,  nine ;  Ontario,  two ;  Quebec, 
one ;  Scotland,  one ;  Syria,  one. 

The  number  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  term  was  104,  of  whom  60  are  graduates. 
The  number  who  entered  on  examinations  is  237  ;  those  who 
passed  the  examinations,  but  did  not  enter,  77  ;  94  were  rejected. 

The  main  list  of  scholarship  holders  for  the  present  year  num- 
bers 239,  including  60  receiving  half  or  full  state  scholarships. 
The  effect  of  the  increased  tuition  fee  on  the  demand  for  scholar- 
ships is  not  important  the  present  year,  as  grants  are  rarely  made 
to  entering  students.  After  the  present  year  the  difficulty  of  provid- 
ing for  those  whose  needs  justify  help  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

CHANGES   IN    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

A  number  of  changes  in  entrance  requirements  will  be 
shown  in  the  new  catalogue.  The  addition  of  physics  to  the  list 
of  requirements  for  1904  was  announced  last  year,  and  an  examina- 
tion will  be  offered  for  preliminary  candidates  next  June.  As  a 
result  of  this  addition  and  of  holding  two  examinations  in  algebra^ 
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three  full  days  will  be  necessary  for  the  entrance  examinations  in- 
stead of  two  and  one-half  as  heretofore,  and  June  examinations 
after  the  present  year  will  begin  one  day  earlier.  The  place  of 
physics  in  the  list  of  elective  subjects  will  be  taken  by  biology. 

An  administrative  change  of  some  importance  permits  the  division 
of  entrance  examinations  between  June  and  September  of  the  same 
year.  Heretofore  candidates  have  been  allowed  to  divide  only  be- 
tween June  of  one  year  and  June  or  September  of  the  next  year. 
The  increased  number  of  examinations  seems  to  render  some  relax- 
ation of  formal  restrictions  advisable,  and  under  the  new  rule  a  can- 
didate will  receive  credit  in  June,  if  he  passes  as  many  as  three 
subjects,  for  admission  either  in  the  following  September  or  a  year 
later.  In  the  one  case  he  will  be  termed  a  ^'  partial "  candidate, 
in  the  other  a  ^^  preliminary  "  candidate.  A  preliminary  candidate 
must  present,  as  heretofore,  a  teacher's  certificate  as  to  his  prepara- 
tion for  examinations  taken.  A  preliminary  candidate  may  also 
take  examinations  in  September,  but  is  not  entitled  to  repeat  in  Sep- 
tember examinations  in  which  he  has  failed  in  June.  Preliminary 
candidates  are  advised  not  to  offer  English  or  the  whole  of  algebra, 
as  it  is  desired  by  the  Faculty  that  both  of  these  subjects  be  included 
in  the  work  of  the  final  year  before  entrance. 

The  definitions  of  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  have 
been  replaced  by  those  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society ;  but  none  of  the  changes  is  radical  in  character. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  present  issue  of  the  Annual  Catalogue  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain several  important  changes.  Chief  among  these  may  be  noted 
the  following :  The  matter  descriptive  of  courses  and  methods  of 
instruction,  laboratories,  libraries,  etc.,  and  the  tabulated  schedule 
of  topics  have  been  completely  rearranged  under  the  following 
divisions :  first.  Description  of  Subjects  of  Instruction ;  second. 
Laboratories  and  Equipment ;  and,  third.  Libraries.  Under  the 
first  of  these  headings  a  short  general  introduction  stating  the  object 
and  lay-out  of  the  work  of  each  department  is  followed  by  a  specific 
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description  of  the  scope  of  every  subject  offered  in  the  several 
courses  at  the  Institute.  A  statement  of  the  preparation  required 
for  each  subject,  and  the  name  of  the  instructor  teaching  it  and  the 
courses  taking  it,  are  also  included.  The  subjects  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  departments  in  which  they  are  given,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  related  subjects  follow  in  sequence.  It  is  believed 
that  this  new  method  of  presentation  of  the  work  offered  by  the 
Institute  will  not  only  be  found  more  definite  and  satisfactory  to 
students  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  entrance  with  advanced 
standing,  but  will  also  give  the  general  reader  a  much  clearer  idea 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  subjects  taught. 

Under  Laboratories  will  be  found  an  introductory  statement,  his- 
torical in  character,  on  the  establishment  of  the  various  laboratories, 
followed  by  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  their  equipment.  The 
section  under  Libraries  is  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

As  previously  announced  in  the  Review,  the  Alumni  Register 
will  hereafter  be  omitted  from  the  Catalogue,  and  issued  as  a  sepa- 
rate publication  in  March.  The  usual  statement  regarding  the 
alumni  societies  will,  however,  be  retained  in  the  Catalogue ;  and 
in  place  of  the  register  there  have  been  prepared  a  number  of  tables 
of  statistics,  including  graduates  by  courses,  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  graduates,  and  statistics  regarding  their  occupations.  These, 
it  is  hoped,  will  not  only  be  found  of  general  interest,  but  also  help- 
ful to  students  in  selecting  their  courses  of  study. 

A  new  general  circular  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  being 
prepared  by  the  Dean  for  distribution  at  the  Institute  exhibit  at 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Department  Circulars  are  being  brought  up  to 
date  for  a  similar  purpose. 

GENERAL   A.  P.   ROCKWELL,   PROFESSOR   OF    MINING    ENGINEERING, 

1868-73 

Alfred  Perkins  Rockwell,  who  died  on  Dec.  24,  1903,  a  son  of 
John  Arnold  Rockwell,  M.C.,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct. 
15,  1834.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1855,  vvhere  he  was 
one  of  the  crew  in  the  first  Yale-Harvard  regatta.  He  studied 
mining  engineering  at  the  Yale  Scientific  Department  for  two  years. 
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at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  London,  and  at  the  School 
of  Mines  in  Freiberg,  Saxony,  for  one  year  each. 

Soon  after  he  had  completed  his  studies,  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
Mrhen  he  joined  a  regular  United  States  battery  (Tidball's),  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  second  lieutenant. 

In  January,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  First 
Connecticut  Light  Battery,  went  with  his  command  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  served  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  over  two  years,  several 
times  receiving  special  mention. 

In  April,  1864,  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  com- 
mended by  General  Terry  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Swift 
Creek,  May  9  and  10.  During  this  latter  month  he  was  promoted 
chief  of  artillery.  First  Division,  Tenth  Army  Corps.  In  June  he 
was  commissioned  colonel,  and  took  command  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
necticut Infantry  in  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  continued  in  this 
command  until  he  retired  in  1865. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Rockwell  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mining  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  in  1868  was 
called  to  the  same  chair  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. After  the  great  Boston  fire  he  was  made  chief  of  the  fire 
department,  and  rapidly  reorganized  it  upon  an  efficient  basis.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  previous  to 
its  lease  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Company,  and  was  subsequently 
the  treasurer  of  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1886 
he  retired  from  active  affairs. 

General  Rockwell  was  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Boston 
Natural  History  Society,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  of  various  social  clubs  in  Boston. 

CONFERENCE    OF   TEACHERS 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Technology  Club  a  reception  for  teachers 
was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November  14.  The  Institute's 
representation  included  the  President,  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
members  of  the  instructing  staff  connected  with  first-year  work. 
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About  fifty  principals  and  other  teachers  of  secondary  schools  were 
present,  including  points  as  remote  as  Exeter,  Holyoke,  and  New- 
port, but  mainly  from  Boston  and  suburban  towns.  An  informal 
lunch  was  followed  by  a  brief  address  by  the  President,  after  which 
Professor  Cross  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  physics  require- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  an  explanation  in  regard  to  changes  of 
rules.  On  both  subjects  interesting  discussion  followed.  Oppor- 
tunity was  also  offered  for  comparison  of  notes  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  students  who  have  come  to  the  Institute  this  year 
from  the  schools  represented. 

THE    BRITISH    EDUCATION    COMMISSION 

The  British  Education  Commission,  made  up  of  leading  educa- 
tors of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  brought  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Mosely  to  study  methods  of  teaching  in  the  United  States,  spent 
the  week  of  October  26  in  Boston.  On  Tuesday  of  that  week 
they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Technology  Club  by  the 
Faculty,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  visiting  the  laboratories  of 
the  Institute.  Some  of  the  members  spent  almost  the  entire  time 
of  their  visit  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

GENERAL    NOTES 

The  Natural  History  Society  has  brought  a  suit  in  equity  against 
the  Institute,  to  restrain  it  from  building  on  the  ground  between 
Walker  and  Rogers.  The  outcome  of  this  suit  will  decide  defi- 
nitely the  value  of  the  title  which  the  Institute  has  to  this  land. 

The  following  officers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  have  been  elected  for  1903-04:  chairman.  President  Butler^ 
of  Columbia;  vice-chairman.  Professor  Tyler,  of  the  Institute; 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  being  Dean  Crane, 
of  Cornell,  President  WooUey,  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Mr.  Cros- 
well,  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York ;  secretary.  Professor  Fiske, 
of  Columbia. 

At  the  forty-seventh  regular  meeting  of  the  North-eastern  Section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Association,  on  November  27,  the  fol- 
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lowing  officers  were  elected :  president.  Professor  W.  H.  Walker, 
of  the  Institute;  vice-president,  Heniy  Howard,  '89;  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Comey;  treasurer,  W.  E.  Piper,  '94;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Henry  Fay,  of  the  Institute,  Messrs.  H.  A.  Torrey,  J.  B. 
Marble,  A.  E.  Leach,  '86  and  W.  K.  Robbins ;  councilors,  John 
Alden,  '77,  C.  R.  Sanger,  H.  P.  Talbot,  '85. 

The  retiring  president.  Dr.  Gill,  of  the  Institute,  addressed  the 
section  on  "  The  Limitations  of  Technical  Analysis,"  in  which 
he  discussed  some  of  the  various  compounds  which  the  an- 
alytical chemist  is  likely  to  meet  and  the  difficulty  of  analyzing 
them.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Burns,  also  of  the 
Institute,  illustrating  some  experiments  with  colloids. 

President  Pritchett  has  been  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

Professor  J.  O.  Sumner  was  elected  president  of  the  New  England 
History  Teachers'  Association  at  its  meeting  held  in  November. 

Professor  A.  A.  Noyes  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  for  the  year  1904. 

In  the  Boston  Record  of  November  28  was  printed  an  extended 
notice  of  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Stinson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
apparatus  room  of  the  first-year  Chemical  Laboratory  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Institute.  Every  person  ever  connected  with 
the  Institute  holds  this  kind  lady,  with  her  wonderful  memory  for 
names  and  faces,  in  warmest  remembrance. 


DEPARTMENT   NOTES 
CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  there  are  three  assistants 
from  other  colleges,  namely :  D.  A.  Allee,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1902,  George  A.  Sampson,  Thayer  School  of  Dartmouth, 
1903,  and  W.  E.  Burkhalter,  University  of  Illinois,  1903.  Mr. 
Allee  will  assist  Professor  Allen,  having  had  over  two  years'  expe- 
rience in  railroad  work  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad.     Mr.  Sampson  has  had  nearly  two  years'  experi- 
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ence  in  city  engineering  work  with  Cheney  Brothers,  South  Man* 
Chester,  Conn.  Mr.  Burkhalter  was  recommended  by  Professor 
Baker,  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  has  had  two  summers'  experience  on 
railroad  and  surveying  work. 

The  other  three  new  assistants  are  our  own  men,  '03  and  '02, — 
W.  R.  Davis,  H.  S.  Morse,  J.  W.  Howard,  '03.  All  of  these 
men  have  had  summer  experience  during  one  or  two  years. 

ARCHITECTURB 

The  work  in  the  present  graduate  class  in  architecture  to  this 
period  is  of  especial  merit,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  to  the  Ex- 
hibition Room  where  it  is  now  hanging.  The  graduate  course  is 
certainly  the  means  of  fostering  high-class  work,  and  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  watch  the  standard  of  excellence  steadily  increase 
since  the  course  has  become  completely  recognized.  This  stand- 
ard results  in  the  opportunity  for  uninterrupted  work  in  elec- 
tive studies,  just  at  the  time  when  the  students  are  ripe  for  it. 
The  conditions  are  conducive  to  special  effort,  and,  undoubtedly, 
the  increasing  number  adds  stimulus ;  but  the  stride  made  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  is  always  surprising.  During  the 
regular  course  the  student  has  been  drilled  in  method,  the  way  to  de- 
sign. The  architect's  knowledge  of  method  is  wherein  lies  his 
strength.  Soundness  in  the  principles  of  composition  and  construc- 
tion is  what  makes  him  an  architect.  Whether  he  uses  for  the 
expression  of  his  design  classic,  mediaeval,  or  renaissance  detail,  is 
entirely  a  personal  matter.  But  it  is  well  that  the  student  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  a  different  style  than  the  one  which  the 
limits  of  the  regular  course  has  obliged  him  to  hold  to,  for  it  is 
better  at  the  beginning  not  to  cover  too  much  ground.  And  with 
this  opportunity  he  will  see  that  to  exchange  one  style  for  another 
is  the  least  part  of  design  and  not  so  difficult  a  matter  now  that  he 
has  become  more  expert  in  method.  So,  in  alternating  problems 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  some  subjects  will  be  chosen  as  repre- 
sentative of  American  needs  of  the  day,  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
most  serious  study  from  both  the  practical  and  artistic  points  of 
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view,  and  others  for  training  in  historical  style  and  detail  through 
archaeological  problems,  such  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  restoration 
or  an  important  study  in  Mediaeval  Gothic. 

That  the  results  from  such  a  course  cannot  be  overestimated  at- 
tention only  need  be  called  to  the  annual  address  of  Mr.  R.  S» 
Peabody  when  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects : 

^  It  is  the  standard  of  graduation  that  finally  tests  the  school,, 
and  the  need  now  is  for  high-class  post-graduate  work ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  those  schools  in  architecture  among  us  will  quickly  be 
distinguished  as  the  real  architectural  universities,  which  depend, 
not  on  the  funds  or  number  of  students,  but  on  their  advanced  grad- 
uate instruction  and  on  a  body  of  strong  students  banded  together 
with  esprit di corps** 

The  Architectural  Department  has  just  come  off  victorious  in 
a  competition  representing  the  first  talent  among  old  and  young 
throughout  the  country. 

The  well-known  architectural  journal,  The  Brickbuilder^  through 
the  generosity  of  the  terra-cotta  manufacturers,  was  enabled  to 
offer  three  prizes  in  competition  for  a  public  library  assumed  to  be 
presented  to  a  town  located  in  the  Middle  West. 

There  were  nearly  300  competitors,  representing  established 
firms  and  draughtsmen  everywhere.  The  competition  was  de- 
cided on  Saturday,  January  2,  with  these  results:  — 

1st  prize,  ^500,  Frederic  C.  H irons,  student  M.  I.  T. 

ad  prize,  ^200,  Calvin  Kiessling,  student  of  Professor  Despra- 
delle  at  the  Boston  Architectural  Club. 

3d  prize,  ^100,  W.  D.  Crowell,  student  M.  I.  T. 

Among  the  Honorable  Mentions  were  I.  P.  Lord  and  A.  P. 
Wadsworth,  both  students  of  M.  I.  T. 

CHEMISTRY    AND   CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING 

Professor  F.  L.  Bardwell,  who  is  abroad  on  leave  of  absence,  is 
at  present  studying  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  the  laboratory 
of  physical  chemistry.  He  expects  to  remain  at  Leipsic  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  winter,  but  may  take  lectures  at  Berlin  or 
Zurich  before  his  return. 
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The  instruction  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  given  to  all  students 
during  their  first  year  at  the  Institute  has  now  been  so  arranged 
that  students  who  have  already  spent  a  year  or  more  in  the  study 
of  chemistry  in  secondary  schools  may  take  up  a  somewhat  more 
advanced  course  of  lectures  and  experimentation,  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  science  already  gained  is  utilized.  The  results 
from  this  differentiation  in  the  work  of  the  class  are  most  satisfac- 
tory, both  in  recitation  and  laboratory  practice,  since  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  treat  the  subject  in  a  way  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
more  advanced  student  without  bewildering  the  beginner. 

The  system  of  recitations  in  connection  with  first-year  inorganic 
chemistry  in  the  first  term  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years ; 
and  the  results  have  been,  on  the  whole,  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Faculty  has  now  made  a  similar  provision  for  the  second  term  also. 

Another  noteworthy  advance  of  the  present  year  in  methods  of 
instruction  is  the  introduction  of  laboratory  practice  in  connection 
with  the  course  in  Theoretical  Chemistry  in  the  first  term  of  the 
fourth  year.  This  is  given  in  one  of  the  rooms  adjoining  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professors  Noyes  and  Whitney,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Brown.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  this  course  of  laboratory  in- 
struction for  the  illustration  and  verification  of  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples discussed  in  the  class-room  serves  to  change  many  an 
abstract  notion  to  a  concrete  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
so-called  "theory"  and  its  relation  to  practical  work.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  facilities  for  work  in  Physical  Chemistry  now  offered 
by  the  Institute  are  unsurpassed. 

The  opportunities  afforded  to  the  members  of  the  instructing 
force  of  the  Chemical  Department  to  attend  the  advanced  lecture 
courses  and  seminars  in  connection  with  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  Physical  Chemistry  are  also  unequalled  elsewhere,  and  are  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  maintenance  of  a  broad  interest  in  the  science. 

The  course  in  Technical  Machineiy  given  in  the  chemical  engi- 
neering course  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  course  of  laboratory  exercises 
relating  to  dynamo-machinery,  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  former 
course  is  now  given  elsewhere.     A  number  of  lectures  upon  the 
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Chemical  Resistance  of  Materials  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  Applied  Chemistry  for  this  year,  and  the  latter  course 
is  undergoing  general  modification. 

Professor  Walker  has  been  appointed  expert  in  charge  of  the 
chemical  engineering  exhibit,  including  analytical,  organic,  and  ap- 
plied chemistry,  of  the  so-called  "  land-grant  colleges  "  (of  which 
the  Institute  is  one)  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  He  is  arranging 
for  the  exhibits  of  the  various  colleges  concerned,  and  will  later 
visit  St.  Louis  to  superintend  their  installation. 

Professor  Talbot  is  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  from 
the  American  Chemical  Society  to  take  steps  to  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  purity  in  the  chemical  reagents  furnished  to  American 
buyers.  The  committee  will,  in  co-operation  with  the  newly 
established  National  Standards  Bureau,  undertake  to  issue  a  set  of 
standard  specifications ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  a  desirable 
improvement  in  conditions  may  be  brought  about. 

Professer  Norris  is  in  charge  of  the  instruction  in  chemistry  at 
Simmons  College  for  the  present  year,  and  will  have  an  important 
share  in  the  development  of  the  plans  for  the  laboratories  in  the 
buildings  now  under  construction  for  the  permanent  occupancy  of 
the  college. 

NAVAL    ARCHITECTURE 

The  necessities  of  the  government  service  have  rendered  it  im- 
portant that  the  three  graduate  naval  cadets  now  in  their  third  year 
at  the  Institute  should  begin  active  service  before  the  end  of  the 
present  school  year,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  re- 
lease about  April  i. 

Three  more  naval  officers  have  been  detailed  to  take  the  course. 
They  will  form  a  class,  just  as  they  would  had  they  come  in  last 
October. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES 

With  the  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  Spanish,  application 
has  been  made  by  students  for  the  acceptance  of  that  language  as 
a  substitute  for   French  or  German.     While  the   Faculty  is  not 
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yet  ready  to  accept  Spanish  as  a  full  equivalent,  students  have  in 
several  instances  been  allowed  to  offer  two  years  of  Spanish  in 
place  of  a  single  year  of  French. 


SOCIETY    OF    ARTS 

During  the  present  year  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
continued  to  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  people  of  Boston  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  and  applications  of  science. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  school  year,  in  October,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Fox  addressed  the  society  on  **  Rapid  Transit  in  the  Light  of  Euro- 
pean Experience."  Mr.  Fox  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
rapid  transit  systems  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Liverpool.  He  gave  an 
account  of  the  methods  which  had  been  used  in  Europe  to  reduce 
the  noise  to  a  minimum  in  running  elevated  railroads,  and  showed 
by  means  of  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  how  successful  had 
been  the  attempt  to  make  elevated  structures  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. 

At  the  next  meeting.  Captain  W.  H.  Jaques  described  in  detail 
the  installation  and  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  solar  motor  which  he 
had  recently  erected  in  Arizona.  It  was  shown  that  engines  which 
receive  their  energy  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  irrigation  of  some  of  the  arid  districts  in  the  West- 
ern States. 

In  November  Mr.  William  L.  Underwood  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  ^^  Mosquitoes  and  Methods  for  their  Extermination." 
Mr.  Underwood  has  made  careful  investigations  of  the  life-history 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mosquitoes  which  are  common  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  showed  how  the  facts  which  he  had  discovered  had  sug- 
gested a  number  of  ways  of  combating  the  mosquito  nuisance.  An 
account  was  also  given  of  a  variety  of  mosquito,  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  Underwood,  which  feeds  upon  the  larvse  of  the  mosquitoes 
most  common  about  Boston. 

At  the  second  November  meeting  Professor  Simon  Newcomb 
addressed  the  society  on  "  One  Field  of  Twentieth  Century  Sci- 
ence."    The  point  emphasized  most  strongly  was  the  necessity  of 
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correlating  the  great  mass  of  disconnected  observations  which  had 
been  made  in  all  fields  of  science  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure, gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  investigation  of  the  action 
of  food  preservatives  on  digestion.  This  important  investigation 
was  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  some  foreign  governments  had  refused  to  admit  meats 
from  America  which  had  been  treated  with  food  preservatives. 
Dr.  Wiley  was  unable  to  give  the  conclusions  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  his  experiments,  as  the  results  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out  and  experiments  are  now  in  progress.  A  de- 
tailed account  was  given,  however,  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
investigation. 

Among  those  who  have  promised  to  address  the  society  later  in 
the  year  are  the  following :  Mr.  Charles  Garrison,  of  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Company,  who  will  speak  on  Steam  Turbines ; 
Mr.  George  F.  Kunz,  expert  in  gems  for  Tiffany  &  Co.,  who 
will  give  an  account  of  his  study  of  the  action  of  radium  on  gems ; 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  who  will  describe  his  recent  investiga- 
tions on  flying  machines ;  Professor  Joseph  Richards,  president  of 
the  Electro-Chemical  Society,  who  will  give  a  resume  of  the  im- 
portant advances  in  Electro-Metallurgy ;  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  who 
will  describe  the  work  and  aim  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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THE  UNDERGRADUATES 

CLASS    AND   OTHER    OFFICERS 

'05  Class  Election. —  The  following  men  have  been  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year :  president,  A.  J.  Amberg ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  M.  Lambie ;  second  vice-president,  P.  E.  Htnkley ;  secretary, 
C.  L.  Dean ;  treasurer,  J.  Daniels ;  Institute  Committee,  W.  D.  B. 
Motter,  Jr.,  T.  E.  Jewett ;  Executive  Committee,  R.  W.  Morse, 
E.  C.  Weaver. 

'06  Class  Election, —  The  Sophomores  have  elected  the  following 
officers:  president,  J.  T.  Lawton,  Jr.;  vice-president,  M.  A.  Coc; 
secretary,  A.  P.  Mathesius;  treasurer,  A.  H.  Keleher;  Institute 
Committee,  C.  F.  W.  Wetterer,  E.  M.  Smith ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, G.  C.  Simpson,  H.  J.  Mann. 

'07  Election. —  The  following  men  have  been  elected  officers  of 
1907:  president,  George  W.  Otis;  vice-president,  Alexander 
Macomber;  secretary,  James  H.  Mulcare;  treasurer,  George  A. 
Griffin ;  directors,  Erskine  P.  Noyes,  Orrin  W.  Potter. 

Institute  Committee. —  The  following  are  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  president, W.  E.  Hadley,  '04;  vice-president,  A.  J.  Amberg, 
*0S ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  M.  Smith,  '06. 

Musical  Clubs. —  The  present  officers  of  the  M.  I.  T.  Musical 
Clubs  are :  president,  L.  G.  Wilson ;  business  manager  and  treas- 
urer, Louis  E.  Robbe ;  leader  of  Mandolin  Club,  Charles  B.  Mayer ; 
leader  of  Glee  Club,  L.  G.  Wilson ;  leader  of  Banjo  Club,  Ralph 
Jackson. 

Freshmen  Orchestra. —  The  Freshmen  Orchestra  has  elected 
A.  T.  Kolatschevski  leader  and  H.  L.  Moody  manager. 

Chess  Club, —  The  second  meeting  of  the  Chess  Club  was  held 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  17,  at  the  Tech  Union,  The  fol- 
lowing officers  have  been  elected:  president,  H.  M.  Edmunds,  '05 ; 
vice-president  and  business  manager,  W.  I.  Lourie,  '06 ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  I.  Niditch,  '05 ;  additional  members  of  Executive 
Committee,  G.  Hill,  '04,  and  F.  J.  Van  Hook,  '06. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 

Civil  Engineering  Society, —  The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
October  20.  After  the  reading  of  the  secretary's  report,  Professor 
Swain  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  ^^  The  Opportunities  of  a  Civil 
Engineer."  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks  by  prominent 
speakers.  November  9  Mr.  L.  P.  Wason,  '91,  spoke  on  "The 
Harvard  Stadium."  On  November  23  Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley  spoke  on 
track  testing.  The  lecture  was  well  illustrated,  thus  enabling  the 
lecturer  to  show  his  mechanisms  and  their  operation  in  greater 
detail.  December  17  Dean  Burton  spoke  at  the  Tech  Union  on 
"The  Summer  School  of  1903." 

Mechanical  Engineering  Society. —  The  first  meeting  of  the  term 
was  held  October  27,  at  the  Union,  with  about  sixty  present. 

Mr.  Dean,  the  speaker  announced  for  the  evening,  was  unable 
to  be  present ;  but  his  place  was  very  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Byron 
Eldred,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  talked  on  "  Combustion." 

Architectural  Society. —  The  Architectural  Society  held  an  in- 
formal smoker  November  19.  The  speaker,  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Walker,  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  his  journey  through 
Spain. 

Chemical  Society, —  The  first  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  for 
the  year  was  held  October  30,  at  the  Union.  Over  fifty  men  were 
present,  and  Dr.  Talbot  was  the  speaker. 

Electrical  Engineering  Society,  —  The  first  smoker  was  held  at 
the  Union,  October  26,  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Stone  as  speaker  of  the 
evening.  An  intensely  interesting  talk  upon  the  theory  of  "Wire- 
less Telegraphy  "  was  given.  A  second  meeting  of  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Society  was  held  at  the  Union  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 18.  A  talk  on  "Steam  Turbines"  was  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  Garrison,  the  New  England  representative  of  the  De 
Laval  Company.  December  15  President  Pritchett  addressed  the 
society  at  a  smoker  held  at  Tech  Union,  giving  an  account  of 
his  recent  trip  abroad.  November  24  the  society  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  power  house  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railway 
Company. 
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Geological  Journal  Club. —  At  the  first  meeting,  held  on  October 
14,  a  number  of  reviews  were  read.  These  meetings  are  held  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  latest  literature  in 
geology  and  to  discuss  practical  questions  relating  to  mining. 
Meetings  will  be  held  every  Wednesday  at  4,15  in  the  geological 
department  rooms,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
interested. 

CONVOCATIONS 

The  First  Convocation  of  the  year  was  held  in  Huntington 
Hall  at  two  o'clock,  October  5,  with  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  as 
the  speaker.  After  introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Pritchett,  during 
which  he  stated  that  he  was  then  meeting  the  students  for  the  last 
time  before  leaving  for  several  weeks  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Hale  spoke  on 
the  great  work  the  American  scientific  schools  were  doing,  their 
graduates  replacing  foreign  engineers  and  scientific  men  in  Ameri- 
can industries.  His  talk  was  enlivened  by  anecdotes,  and  he  closed 
by  stating  his  three  great  principles  for  students  such  as  he  was  then 
addressing :  to  live  in  the  open  air  all  that  is  possible ;  to  rub 
elbows  with  the  rank  and  file ;  to  speak  each  day  to  some  one  you 
know  to  be  your  superior. 

PRESIDENT    PRITCHETT   TO   THE    FRESHMEN 

Extracts  from  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  year :  — 

I  venture,  as  you  are  new-comers,  to  call  your  attention  to  one  single  an- 
nouncement in  this  little  pamphlet  (<'  General  Information")  concerning  the 
conduct  of  students.  We  assume  here  that  those  who  come  to  us  come  to 
take  up  their  work  man-fiishion,  and  that  we  may  treat  you  as  men.  There 
are  no  fixed  rules  with  which  we  ask  your  compliance.  The  injunction : 
"  Be  a  gentleman,"  which  is  the  rule  m  all  the  world,  is  all  that  we  ask  of 
men  here.  Now  and  then  students  have  come  to  us  who  did  not  seem  to 
understand  that  the  obligations  of  a  gentleman  include  absolute  honesty  in 
work,  and  this  is  one  sin  which  we  never  forgive.  No  man  can  hope  to  be 
an  engineer  who  will  present  as  his  own  work  that  of  another,  and  who  will 
pass  an  examination  by  unfair  means.  Whenever  we  find  such  a  one,  we 
ask  him  to  leave.  .  .  .  Life  in  the  Institute  means,  first  of  all,  as  you  have  all 
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heard,  work, —  good,  hard,  honest  work ;  and  life  in  the  world  anywhere 
means  work,  if  men  are  to  be  real  Actors  in  it.  The  capacity  to  work  and 
the  disposition  to  work  are  in  a  large  measure  the  qualities  which  separate 
savage  peoples  from  civilized  peoples,  and  the  work  which  you  are  to  find 
here  is  no  greater  and  no  less  in  amount  than  that  which  you  will  be  called 
to  do  in  any  avenue  of  life  .  .  .  But  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  gain  the  idea 
that  life  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  stands  for  nothing  else  but  work,  if 
work  is  to  be  used  in  the  narrow  sense  of  application  to  the  utilitarian  objects 
of  an  education.  The  Institute  is  standing  more  and  more  each  year,  as  all 
educational  institutions  must  stand,  if  they  do  their  real  duty  to  society,  not 
alone  for  scholarship,  but  for  fellowship;  and  no  man  can  hope  to  be  an 
engineer  in  the  greater  sense  who  has  not  some  actual  contact,  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week,  with  his  fellow-men.  Whatever  course  of  engineering 
you  may  take,  whether  you  are  to  deal  with  electricity  or  chemistry  or  me- 
chanics, you  are  to  deal,  first  of  all,  all  your  life  long,  with  men.  Various 
means  exist  in  the  Institute  which  look  toward  the  cultivation  of  this  social 
side,  and  yet  which  aim  to  preserve  a  due  perspecdve  in  regard  to  more 
formal  duties.  The  scientific  societies  which  meet  in  the  various  courses 
serve  as  social  groups,  in  which  men  meet  each  other.  The  Technology 
Club,  which  stands  just  opposite  the  Institute,  on  Newbury  Street,  includes  a 
membership  made  up  of  the  graduates  and  officers  of  the  Institute,  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  students  fi'om  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes.  I  hope 
as  many  of  you  as  can  may  find  your  way  to  its  privileges  and  its  associations. 
Last  year  was  started,  in  modest  rooms  over  the  mechanical  laboratories,  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  democratic  of  all  our  efforts  in  this  direction.  That  is 
what  has  come  to  be  called  ^*  Tech  Union,"  which  is  nothing  other  than  a 
suite  of  comfortable  rooms,  provided  by  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends,  in 
which  Institute  gatherings  may  be  held,  where  a  dinner  may  be  partaken  of 
at  small  cost,  and  where  it  is  possible  for  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest 
student  to  spend  a  comfortable  and  joyous  evening  in  the  company  of 
colleagues  and  teachers.  There  are  other  agencies,  which  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  mention  minutely,  which  give  our  students  the  opportunity  for  inter- 
course and  contact  with  those  outside  the  Institute,  which  I  hope  you  may 
avail  yourselves  of  freely.  And  particularly  let  me  commend  to  you  as 
engineers  that  you  avail  yourselves  of  frequent  opportunity  to  *'  rub  elbows  " 
with  workingmen.  As  engineers,  you  must  stand  in  direct  contact  with 
such  men;  and,  if  we  are  ever  in  this  country  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
right  relations  between  employers  and  laborers,  you  men  who  are  engineers 
must  help  to  that  solution.     You  stand  between  capital  and  labor:  you  give 
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a  hand  to  each.  You  ought  to  be  able,  if  you  are  educated,  broad-minded, 
sympathetic  men,  to  understand  that  each  of  the  parties  m  this  dispute  hat 
rights  which  the  other  ought  to  respect,  and  that  both  have  obligations  to  the 
public  which  they  must  m  the  end  recognize  and  respond  to;  but  they  will 
be  brought  to  recognize  their  mutual  obligadons  and  relations  all  the  quicker 
if  you  men  who  are  engineers  can  bring  to  the  study  of  such  problems  an 
open  mind,  a  judicial  spirit,  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  diificuldes 
of  each. 

There  is  one  project  in  the  Institute,  the  immediate  aim  of  which  is  the  pro- 
motion of  this  sort  of  contact,  about  which  I  will  say  just  one  word.  Within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  of  this  building  lies  a  tenement-house  district  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  made  up  of  29,000  working  people,  factory  hands,  casual 
laborers,  and  the  more  poorly  paid  grades  of  clerks.  It  is  a  district  almost 
barren  of  social  influences,  and  in  which  the  ideals  of  people  are  being  shaped 
more  and  more  by  ambitious  leaders,  who  become  unconsciously,  not  only 
political  leaders,  but  moral  leaders.  In  the  midst  of  this  district  stands  what 
is  called  ''Tech  House,"  a  three-story  brick  buildmg,  fitted  and  equipped  as 
a  residence,  in  which  a  half-dozen  Institute  students,  sufficiendy  interested  in 
the  social  and  labor  problems  of  the  day  to  rub  elbows  with  workingmen 
and  workingwomen,  have  their  home.  In  addition  to  these  six  men  who 
are  daily  coming  into  contact  with  the  population  of  this  region  there  is  need 
for  several  score  of  men  who  can  give  an  evening  or  even  an  hour  a  week 
to  some  form  of  personal  service.  The  men  to  volunteer  are  the  men  who 
can  saw  wood  and  show  a  group  of  small  boys  how  to  saw  wood;  men  who 
understand  the  rudiments  of  telegraphy,  who  can  make  simple  demonstrations 
in  electricity  for  the  edification  of  other  men;  steam-fitters  and  engineers;  or 
men  who  can  play  ball  or  cricket  or  can  do  anythmg  else  to  interest  boys  and 
men  who  have  few  wholesome  interests  in  life  and  who  will  approach  every- 
thing new  without  training  and  without  discipline.  Those  of  you  who  are 
willing  to  give  an  hour  or  an  evening  to  such  work  will  get  your  own  reward 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  real  problems  which  concern  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor,  which  affect  thrift  and  waste,  and  which  have  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  people  themselves  to  politics. 

I  urge  you  all  the  more  strongly  to  take  some  interest  in  these  social  mat- 
ters, standing  as  we  do  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  because  the  college  edu- 
cation of  to-day  is  being  sharply  criticised  by  business  men  and  by  others 
from  this  standpoint  The  statement  is  made  again  and  again  that  the  col- 
lege training  of  to-day  develops  the  intellect,  but  not  character,  that  it 
quickens  a  man's  intellectual  faculties,  but  does  not  enlarge  his  moral  and  social 
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sympathies.  If  that  is  a  just  criticism ,  it  is  a  most  serious  one  ;  for  I  can  as- 
sure you  most  frankly  that  if  your  scientific  studies  here  furnish  you  no  sug- 
gestions as  to  your  relations  with  other  men,  if  they  do  not  connect  them- 
selves with  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of  conduct,  if  they  do  not  strengthen 
your  moral  purpose  and  help  to  clear  your  conception  of  truth  and  of  duty 
and  quicken  your  sympathies  with  other  men,  then  you  have  got  only  the 
husks  of  an  education. 

I  believe  this  cridcism  is  one  to  be  met  most  frankly  and  fairly,  but  per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  that  the  cridcism  is  warranted  in  any  large  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  some  very  conspicuous  failures  in  the 
bnsmess  world,  of  recent  date,  for  lack  of  that  very  intellectual  and  moral 
poue  which  an  education  ought  to  give.  I  do  think,  however,  that  many 
men  who  come  to  college  and  to  technical  schools  fail  to  think  out  for  them- 
selves the  reasons  why  they  come,  and  fail  to  recognize,  therefore,  the  oppor- 
tunities before  them  and  the  objects  which  they  may  attain. 

So,  if  I  may  say  to  you  a  single  word  on  your  first  day  in  the  Institute,  it 
is  to  remind  you  that  character  is  above  intellect,  and  to  call  your  attendon 
to  the  fact  that  the  engineer  of  the  next  twenty  years  is  to  be  called  on  for 
a  vastly  different  service  from  that  rendered  by  the  engineer  of  to-day. 
Twenty  years  ago  society  demanded  of  the  engineer  very  little  besides  tech- 
nical skill.  To-day  technical  skill  is  no  less  a  sim  qua  non  ;  but,  if  a  man  is  to 
be  an  engineer  in  the  great  sense,  he  must  be  able  to  deal  not  only  with 
things,  but  with  men,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  he  must  keep  his 
sympathies  and  his  ideals  fresh  in  college  as  well  as  in  every  other  experi- 
ence of  his  acdve  life. 

THE    HONOR    SYSTEM 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  Committee  held  during  the  second 
term  of  1902-03  it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  matter  of  Honor 
Systems  in  examinations,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce  such  a  system  in  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  Institute.  This  committee  suggested  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  four  men  and  one  chairman  from  the  class  of  1904 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  to 
establish  the  ^^  Honor  System  "  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  plan  suggested  was  for  this  committee  to  pub> 
lish  during  the  first  week  of  the  next  collegiate  year  printed  slips 
stating  the  advantages  of  the  ^^  Honor  System,"  and  also  some  form 
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of  pledge ;  to  make  it  a  point  to  interview  personally  every  man  in 
the  Senior  Class  of  next  year,  present  him  the  printed  slip,  and  ask 
him  if  he  is  willing  to  sign  a  pledge  of  honor ;  and,  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  signatures  have  been  thus  obtained,  to  bring  the  matter 
up  in  class  meeting  and  decide  the  question  by  vote  of  the  class. 
If  the  question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  to  see  to  the  proper 
establishment  of  an  undergraduate  court,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
manage  the  ^^  Honor  System  "  and  settle  all  questions  of  violations. 
And,  lastly,  to  convey  the  will  of  the  class  to  the  Faculty  and  to  use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  have  a  first  trial  of  the  "  Honor  Sys- 
tem "  made  in  the  mid-year  examinations  of  the  year  1904. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  Institute  Committee  appointed  G. 
Bouscaren,  Jr.,  G.  H.  Powell,  G.  E.  Atkins,  W.  W.  Cronin,  and 
Currier  Lang  to  carry  out  the  measures  recommended. 

Extracts  from  The  Tech :  — 

The  practicability  of  introducing  the  **  Honor  System  "  has  formed  a  sub- 
ject for  very  serious  discussion  of  late.  Besides  the  consideration  it  is  re- 
ceiving from  the  investigating  committee,  the  topic  last  Wednesday  was  the 
theme  of  a  debate  in  Professor  Pearson's  Course  in  Argumentation,  which  set 
forth  rather  clearly  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student.  Believing  the  arguments  and  information  produced  to 
be  of  immediate  interest  to  the  student  body,  a  report  of  the  debate  has  been 
prepared  for  the  expression  of  opinions  in  which  the  Tech  does  not  hold  it- 
self responsible. 

The  topic  as  proposed  was  :  — 

**  Resolved^  That  the  introduction  of  the  *  Honor  System '  in  examinations 
at  the  Institute  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system."  The  first 
speaker  for  the  affirmative  was  Mr.  A.  G.  Drew.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  method  of  examination  in  use  at  the  Institute.  The  instructors,  as  proc- 
tors, take  the  place  of  spies,  appearing  unexpectedly,  and  silently  walking 
around.  It  seems  only  a  natural  result  that  men  consider  it  clever  to  outwit 
the  proctors  by  cribbing.  As  a  contrast,  the  working  of  the  *'  Honor  Sys- 
tem," as  evidenced  in  Southern  colleges,  was  described,  where  the  environ- 
ment, tradition,  and  spirit  of  the  men  make  cheating  impossible.  A  list  of 
several  colleges  where  the  <  *  Honor  System  "  has  proven  successful  ended  the 
first  argument. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Elliot,  on  the  negative,  asserted  that  men  do  not  dare  to  risk  ex- 
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palsion  from  the  Institute  for  the  satisfaction  of  evading  examination  require- 
ments. It  was  contended  that  the  instructors  were  not  regarded  as  spies. 
A  pledge  not  to  cheat  is  expected  under  the  "  Honor  System  "  ;  but  what 
difference  will  signing  a  pledge  make  to  a  man  who  will  cheat  under  present 
conditions  ?  The  *«  Honor  System,"  while  good  in  theory,  is  a  Utopian 
idea,  which  to  be  successful  must  have  indorsement  fi-om  the  student  body 
as  a  whole.  Twenty  men  could  render  it  valueless  by  refusing  to  sign  any 
pledge.  It  was  claimed  that  the  present  system  has  given  unquestioned 
satisfaction  for  thirty-nine  years,  for  which  reason  a  change  seems  entirely 
unnecessary.  Moreover,  other  colleges  with  a  proctor  system  have  not  been 
willing  to  change. 

Mr.  L.  Schwartz,  for  the  affirmative,  insisted  that  the  value  of  the 
*<  Honor  System ''  depended  upon  a  prime  principle  of  human  nature. 
Treat  a  man  as  a  man,  and  he  will  be  one  ;  treat  him  as  a  sneak,  and  he  will 
act  accordingly.  As  a  good  illustration,  the  case  of  men  attending  lectures 
was  considered.  At  one  lecture  noisy  disturbance  is  a  regular  affair  ^  at 
another  the  same  men  will  instead  preserve  a  gentlemanly  decorum.  The 
reason  is  that  one  lecturer  treats  them  as  boys,  and  they  live  up  to  his  opm- 
ion  of  them  ;  while  the  other  lecturer,  treating  them  as  gentlemen,  receives  the 
respect  due  to  his  appreciation.  Most  men  are  naturally  honest,  and  a  way 
must  be  found  to  force  the  morally  weaker  men  to  be  honest  also.  This,  it 
was  contended,  the  **  Honor  System  "  would  do. 

Mr.  £.  F.  Parker,  for  the  negative,  claimed  that  there  is  no  way  at  present 
of  changing  from  the  proctor  system.  The  University  of  Virginia,  the 
stronghold  of  the  "Honor  System,**  was  founded  on  the  purest  democratic 
principles.  This  spirit  always  having  prevailed,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
•'  Honor  System  "  should  there  meet  with  some  success.  In  Northern  col- 
leges the  customs  and  traditions  are  very  different. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Simonds,  for  the  affirmative,  on  the  ground  that,  if  there  were 
no  cheating  now,  no  discussion  of  the  ^'  Honor  System  "  would  be  neces- 
sary, assumed  the  existence  of  some  dishonesty.  The  cause  of  this  can  only 
be  referred  to  the  system  of  examination  now  in  use.  Originally,  examina- 
tions were  oral ;  and,  when  written  examinations  had  to  be  introduced,  after 
discussing  the  proctor  and  the  **  Honor  System,"  in  the  severer  judgment 
of  the  time  the  former  was  decided  upon.  Proctors  were  appointed  to  catch 
the  few  delinquents,  which  was  practically  an  announcement  to  the  whole 
class  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  cheat.  With  this  encourage- 
ment, cribbing  has  come  to  be  considered  more  clever  than  dishonorable. 
The  object  of  Technology  is  to  graduate  men  responsible  enough  to  direct 
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other  men,  and  a  dishonest  man  can  never  be  safely  relied  upon  to  do  honest 
work.  Only  by  habitual  practice  of  honesty  can  lower  tendencies  be  eradi- 
cated, and  the  *'  Honor  System  "  proposes  to  make  honesty  a  habit.  With 
such  training  later  temptations  may  be  met  with  infinitely  greater  success. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Keller,  for  the  negative,  claimed  that  present  methods  are  ad- 
mitted by  competent  authorities  to  be  honest  and  efficient.  Only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  men  live  near  enough  to  the  Institute  to  gain  firom 
associadons  the  college  spirit  and  feeling  without  which  the  ''  Honor  System  " 
must  fall  fiat.  Tech  is  purely  a  busmess  proposition  to  so  many  men  who 
attend  that  the  afifecdon  for  and  pride  in  the  college  which  would  render 
the  *'  Honor  System  "  efficient  are  wholly  lacking. 

After  a  short  interval  a  very  interesting  rebuttal  followed. 


ATHLETICS 

TECH    FIELD    DAY,    NOVEMBER    7 

Field  Day  was  cold,  but  bright.  The  first  event,  the  football 
game,  was  begun  at  2.40,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  victory,  with  a 
score  of  17-0,  for  the  Sophomores.     The  line-up  was  as  follows  :  — 

1906  1907 

Reed,  Taylor,  1.  e.  Starkweather,  1.  e. 

Soule,  Lasher,  1.  t.  Rood,  1.  t. 

Moore,  1.  g.  Brotherlin,  1.  g. 

Loringy  Mathesius,  c.  Morton,  c. 

Friend,  r.  g.  Griffin,  r.  g. 

Henderson,  r.  t.  Hall,  r.  t. 

Griffin,  r.  e.  Chapman,  r.  e. 

Geist  (Capt.),  Eaton,  q.  Mulcare  (Capt.),  q. 

Barber,  Santry,  1.  h  b.  Lamont,  1.  h  b. 

Hardy,  Williams,  r.  h  b.  Loutrel,  r.  h  b. 

Coey,  Geist,  f  b.  Frederick,  Prendcrgast,  f  b. 

Score:  '06,  17.  Touchdowns:  Coey  (3).  Goals  from  touchdowns : 
Geist,  2.  Umpire:  Mason,  Harvard.  Referee:  Chapman, 
Harvard.  Linesmen:  Redding,  '06;  Peabody,  '07.  Time:  25- 
minute  halves. 
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THE    RELAY    RACE 

The  relay  race  was  run  off  between  the  halves  of  the  football 
game.  Except  for  snow  on  the  north  turn  of  the  track,  conditions 
were  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The  high  wind  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  of  the  games  had  fallen. 

At  the  start  '06  obtained  the  lead,  which  they  held  and  increased 
throughout  the  race,  winning  by  55  yards.  Distance,  2  miles; 
number  of  laps,  10.     Time,  7  ra.  flat. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  men  and  the  order  in  which  they 
ran :  — 

1906. —  Howe,  Moffat,  White,  Englis,  Libbey,  Guernsey,  Cap- 
tain Mann,  Guest,  Coe,  Wilson. 

1907. —  Barrows,  Willcomb,  Luther,  Richards,  Thomas,  Captain 
E.  P.  Noyes,  Conover,  Gould,  E.  C.  Noyes,  Wilson. 

THE   TUG-OF-WAR 

After  the  football  game  the  tug-of-war  was  run  off.  The  men 
of  1906  showed  the  greater  power  from  the  start,  and  in  21  seconds 
won  the  event.     The  following  is  the  line-up  of  the  teams  :  — 

1906. —  J.  W.  Johnson,  Rowell,  Hobson,  Terrell,  Lawrence, 
Wetterer,  W.  J.  Walker,  Bentley,  Young,  Emery,  Ranch,  Wright, 
Ross,  Tripp,  Hallowell,  Captain  Fallon,  Sherman,  Polhemus,  Far- 
well,  Kane,  Coes,  Sheldon,  Carruth,  Stanton,  and  Hursh,  anchor. 

1907. —  Whittemore,  McLoud,  Davis,  Barker,  Landers,  Hamil- 
ton, Marsh,  Fseedman,  Hukill,  Zuest,  Hall,  Parlin,  Hampton, 
Gordon,  Banfield,  Rehn,  Jackard,  Hallett,  Crowhurst,  Pope,  Mon- 
ahan,  Miller,  Captain  Hudson,  Wonson,  and  Hinckley,  anchor. 

THE    FALL    GAMES 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  events  in  the  games  of  the  fall 
of  1903:  — 

75-Yard  Dash. —  First  heat :  first,  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04  (3  yds.) ; 
second,  H.  B.  Conover,  '07  (7  yds.).  Time,  8  1-5  s.  Second 
heat :  first,  R.   Howe,  '06  (6  yds.) ;  second,  C.    R.  Haynes,  '04 
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(3  yds.).  Time,  8  2-5  s.  Third  heat:  first,  J.  W.  Williams, 
'06  (4  yds.) ;  second,  L.  B.  Turner,  '05  (3  yds.).  Time,  8  1-5 
s.  Fourth  heat :  first,  M.  A.  Coe,  '06  (5  yds.) ;  second,  K.  W. 
Richards,  '07  (5  yds.).  Time,  8  2-5  s.  Fifth  heat:  first,  A. 
Fisher,  '05  (6  yds.) ;  second,  F.  G.  Baldwin,  '06  (6  yds.) .  Time, 
8  1-5  s.  Sixth  heat:  first,  A.  C.  Dickerman,  '05  (7  yds.)  ;  second, 
G.  S.  Gould,  '07  (6  yds.).     Time,  8  1-5  s. 

First  heat,  semi-finals:  first,  H.  B.  Conover,  '07  (7  yds.); 
second,  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04  (3  yds.).  Time,  8  1-5  s.  Second 
heat,  semi-finals :  first,  A.  Fisher,  '05  (6  yds.) ;  second,  K.  W. 
Richards,  '07  (5  yds.).  Time,  8  2-5  s.  Third  heat,  semi-finals : 
first,  A.  C.  Dickerman,  '05  (7  yds.).     Time,  8  1-5  s. 

First  heat,  finals :  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04  (3  yds.).  Time,  8  1-5  s. 
Second  heat,  finals :  A.  Fisher,  '05  (6  yds.).     Time,  8  1-5  s. 

440-Yard  Dash. —  First,  J.  J.  Thomas,  '07  (20  yds.) ;  second, 
M.  A.  Coe,  '06  (16  yds.);  third,  R.  Howe,  '06  (19  yds.).  Time, 
54  4-5  s. 

880- Yard  Run. —  First,  E.  L.  Wilson,  '06  (scratch)  ;  second^ 
C.  R.  Boggs,  '05  (16  yds.);  third,  M.  A.  Coe,  '06  (20yds.). 
Time,  2  m.  1 1  4-5  s. 

i-MiLE  Run. —  First,  G.  D'W.  Marcy,  '05  (40  yds.) ;  second, 
P.  W.  Horton,  '04  (50  yds.)  ;  third,  E.  H.  Lorenz,  '05  (45  yds.). 
Time,  4  m.  54  4-5  s. 

2-MiLE  Run.  First,  E.  H.  Lorenz,  '05  (scratch) ;  second,  D. 
Adams,  '05  (60  yds.) ;  third,  B.  B.  Holmes,  '07  (no  yds.).  Time, 
II  m.  I  3-5  s. 

80- Yard  High  Hurdles. —  First  heat :  first,  C.  R.  Haynes,  '04 
(scratch) ;  second,  R.  D.  Emerson,  '05  (scratch).  Time,  1 1  1-5 
s.  Second  heat :  first,  R.  D.  Farrington,  '05  (5  yds.) ;  second, 
E.  P.  Noyes,  '07  (4  yds.).  Time,  lis.  First  final  heat :  R.  D. 
Farrington,  '07  (5  yds.) ;  second,  E.  P.  Noyes,  '07  (4  yds.)  ;  third, 
C.  R.  Haynes,  '04  (scratch).     Time,  10  4-5  s. 

80- Yard  Low  Hurdles. —  First  heat  won  by  J.  W.  Santry,  '06 
(6  yds.).  Time,  9  4-5  s.  Second  heat  won  by  G.  A.  Curtis,  '04 
(5  yds.).  Time,  9  4-5  s.  Third  heat,  tie  between  R.  D.  Farring- 
ton, '05  (4  yds.),  G.  D.  Luther,  '07  (5  yds.).     Time,  10  s.     Heat 
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for  second  men,  E.  B.  Snow,  '05  (6  yds.).  Time,  9  3-5  s.  Final 
first  heat :  E.  B.  Snow,  '05  (6  yds.) ;  second,  G.  A.  Curtis,  '04 
(S  yds.) ;  third,  J.  W.  Santry,  '06  (6  yds.).     Time,  9  3-5  s. 

Running  High  Jump. —  First,  R.  D.  Farrington,  '06  (scratch), 
5  ft.  9)^  in. ;  second,  F.  W.  Barrows,  '07  (6  in.),  5  ft.  7  in. ; 
third,  G.  A.  Curtis,  '04  (scratch),  5  ft.  6j^  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump. —  First,  G.  D.  Luther,  '07  (11  in). 
Distance,  19  ft.  10  in.  Second,  D.  K.  Keller,  '04  (i  ft.  3  in.). 
Distance,  19  ft.  7  in.  Third,  C.  Hoy,  '06  (i  ft.  6  in.).  Distance, 
19  ft. 

Pole  Vault. —  First  tie  between  C.  R.  Burleigh,  '06  (2  ft.),  and 
H.  P.  Farrington,  '07  (2  ft.).  Distance,  10  ft.  6  in.  H.  G. 
McVay,  '07,  i  ft.  8  in.,  10  ft.  2  in.     Farrington  won  on  toss. 

Putting  i6-Pound  Shot. —  First,  D.  C.  Schonthal,  '05  (i  ft. 
8  in.),  36  ft.  I  in. ;  second,  J.  C.  Baker,  '04  (i  ft.),  35  ft.  9  in.  j 
third,  V.  H.  Paquet,  '05  (3  ft.),  35  ft.  3  in. 

Hare  and  Hounds  Chase. —  The  first  run,  October  24,  at 
Wellesley  Farms  was  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  football  teams  played  games. 
Tsuruta,  '05,  was  the  first  hound  to  finish.     Time,  i  h.  20  m. 

DINNERS  AND  RECEPTIONS 

Y.    M.    C.    A.    RECEPTION 

The  reception  tendered  to  the  Freshman  Class  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  the  Institute  at  Tech  Union  Friday  evening,  October  2,  was  the 
most  successful  ever  undertaken.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  persons  were  present,  among  them  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
structing staff  and  upper  class  men. 

President  Bartlett  welcomed  the  guests,  and  extended  the  hos- 
pitalities in  behalf  of  the  Association.  He  introduced  President 
Pritchett,  who  made  a  very  characteristic  speech,  in  which  he  urged 
the  men  to  make  each  other's  acquaintance,  and  not  to  be  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Further,  he  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the  Union,  its  meetings,  dinners,  and  other 
social  features.     Lastly,  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  art  of 
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conversation,  and  advised  all  to  cultivate  this  true  accomplishment. 
Dr.  Pritchett  was  followed  by  Hadley,  '04,  who  explained  to  the 
Freshmen  what  work  and  fun  meant  at  the  Institute.  Dr. 
McElveen  was  the  next  speaker.  He  ui]ged  the  men  to  attend 
their  church  regularly,  and  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-clergymen  he 
extended  a  very  cordial  welcome.  Professor  Dwight  Porter  closed 
the  evening's  addresses  by  explaining  the  work  of  the  Association 
at  Tech. 

After  refreshments  the  men  gathered  round  the  piano,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  singing  from  the  new  song-book. 

MRS.  PRITCHETT'S  RECEPTIONS 

Mrs.  Pritchett  held  the  first  of  her  afternoons  for  students  on 
November  14.  Each  Tuesday  and  Saturday  she  is  at  home  to 
Tech  students  from  five  to  half-past  six  at  her  home  at  147  Bay 
State  Road. 

A  WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT  PRITCHETT 

On  the  evening  of  President  Pritchett's  return  from  Europe  a 
large  number  of  undergraduates  met  at  the  gymnasium  to  give  him 
a  welcome  home.  The  gathering,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
strong,  formed  in  column  by  classes,  and  marched  out  Newbury 
Street  to  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  thence  to  President  Pritchett's 
residence  on  Bay  State  Road.  When  the  house  was  reached,  an 
M.  I.  T.  cheer,  with  three  *'  Pritchetts,"  was  given.  Another 
followed,  with  three  **  Welcomes  "  at  the  end.  President  Pritchett 
then  came  out  on  the  steps,  and  was  greeted  with  long  cheers. 
Dr.  Pritchett  expressed  his  gratification  at  being  at  home,  and  char- 
acterized the  welcome  from  the  students  as  the  best  part  of  the 
home-coming.  He  then  asked  the  whole  gathering  to  come  in. 
This  invitation  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mrs.  Pritchett,  and  so  a 
line  was  formed  and  every  one  had  a  chance  to  shake  hands  with 
President  Pritchett  and  to  welcome  him  individually.  Light 
refreshments  were  served  to  each  man  as  he  passed  through,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  entire  company  had  reassembled  on  the  steps. 
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The  party  marched  back  down  Commonwealth  Avenue  to  Rogers 
steps,  gave  class  yells,  and  an  M.  I.  T.  cheer,  with  three  for  Dr. 
Pritchett. 

RECEPTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

The  graduate  students  were  entertained  October  23  by  the  Dean 
and  Advisory  Staff  of  the  Institute  at  the  Technology  Club.  Over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  of  other  colleges  were  present ;  and 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  represented,  besides  at  least 
three  foreign  countries.  The  Dean,  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches,  extended  to  the  students  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  Tech. 
James  P.  Munroe,  '82,  president  of  the  club,  then  welcomed  all  to 
the  club. 

The  house,  with  all  its  privileges,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
guests ;  and  the  evening  terminated  with  a  supper  served  in  the 
club  dining-room. 

FRESHMAN  DINNER 

A  dinner  for  the  Freshman  Class  was  given  October  14  at  the 
Union  by  the  House  Committee.  The  dinner  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  men  into  the  habit  of  using  the  rooms  and  of 
arousing  interest  in  Tech  aflairs  in  the  new  men.  Norman  Lom- 
bard, '05,  presided.  R.  A.  Wentworth,  '04,  G.  B.  Perkins,  '05, 
William  Green,  '05,  and  others  addressed  the  men  in  the  interest 
of  the  Tech  Show,  the  Tech^  Technique^  Athletics,  and  other  stu- 
dent activities. 

The  record  for  numbers  was  broken,  two  hundred  Freshmen 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  while  nearly  a  hundred  were  turned  away 
for  lack  of  room.  The  largest  previous  number  ever  entertained 
at  the  Union  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 

THE  FIELD-DAY  DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  given  by  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  partici- 
pants in  field  day  was  held  at  the  Union  on  December  i,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  plates  being  laid.     Besides  the  teams  of  both 
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classes,  the  judges  and  the  marshals,  Dr.  Pritchett,  Dean  Burton, 
Mr.  Rand,  the  Advisory  Council,  Mr.  Bullard,  and  others  interested 
in  Tech  work  were  present  to  help  make  the  evening  joyful. 

NOTES 

Mr.  C.  S.  Pierce,  the  eminent  scientific  investigator,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  ^^  Relation  of  the  Sciences "  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club  December  14.  Graduate  students  and  others  inter- 
ested were  invited,  and  the  large  room  of  the  club  was  completely 
filled.  Mr.  Pierce  first  spoke  of  mathematics  as  being  a  branch  of 
science  necessary  to  all  the  others.  From  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
less  understood  mathematical  subjects  he  led  on  to  the  history  of 
some  of  our  roost  important  manuscripts,  and,  finally,  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  methods  of  inductive  reasoning. 

The  second  debate  in  Professor  Pearson's  course  took  place 
Wednesday,  November  25.  The  debate  was  on  the  following 
question :  — 

Resolved^  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Institute  to  abolish  all  final 
June  examinations    of  the   Senior  year. 

Messrs.  Edmunds,  Simonds,  and  Schwartz  were  on  the  affirma- 
tive ;  while  Messrs.  Drew,  Parker,  and  Keller  took  the  negative. 

Mr.  John  F.  Mahan,  director  of  athletics,  under  instructions  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  has  obtained  over  six  hundred  bushels  of  arc 
cinders,  and  placed  them  on  the  tracks  at  the  Tech  Oval. 
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THE   GRADUATES 

ANNUAL    MEETING   OF   THE    M.  I.   T.  ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

Alumni  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  gathered  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  December  21,  for  their  annual  meeting. 

The  following  reports  were  received :  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  financial  report  of  the  secretary,  report  of  the  Walker 
Memorial  Committee,  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  School,  re- 
port of  the  trustees  of  the  Alumni  and  Life  Membership  Funds, 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics,  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  William  Barton  Rogers  Scholarship  Fund. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  school :  — 

Your  Committee  note  with  pleasure  the  constant  broadening  of  the  work 
of  the  school,  the  increased  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
die  natural  result  which  such  methods  bring  about,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  and  the  graduadon  of  men  better  fitted  for  the  work  they  are  to 
take  up.  .  .  . 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  years  of  the  school, 
some  i,6o8  students  being  on  the  roll,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  193  stu- 
dents graduated,  bringing  the  grand  total  of  graduates  up  to  2,710.  ..  . 

Although  for  many  years  not  connected  with  the  Institute,  the  death  of 
Professor  Henck,  which  occurred  since  our  last  meeting,  should  not  pass 
without  a  word.  Professor  Henck  was  active  in  the  work  leading  to  the 
founding  of  the  Institute.  He  established  the  course  of  civil  engineering  and 
was  its  professor  until  1881,  and  he  was  one  of  that  group  of  founders  of  the 
Institute  whose  sturdy  characters  and  devoted  work  did  so  much  to  place  it 
in  its  present  high  condition. 

Practically,  every  department  has  been  benefited  during  the  past  year  by 
increased  facilities,  apparatus,  etc. 

A  new  brick  building,  165  X  S^i  three  stories  in  height,  has  been  erected 
on  Stanhope  Street  at  an  expense  of  about  $40,000,  in  which  has  been 
placed  the  entire  department  of  Naval  Architecture,  Physico-Chemical 
Engineering,  and  Mineralogical  Analysis,  relieving  very  much  some  of  the 
overcrowded  buildings.     While  built  at  a  very  small  cost,  considering  the 
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accommodation  obtained,  and  with  little  attempt  at  ornamentation,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  attractive  building  in  appearance  and  especially  well  suited 
to  the  purpose.  The  foil  design  of  the  building  was  not  carried  out,  a  por- 
tion being  left  to  be  added,  if  desired  later,  and  the  building,  like  the  Lowell 
building,  is  to  be  considered  as  temporary. 

Expecting  an  early  removal  of  the  Institute,  Engineering  C,  as  it  is  called, 
was  located  upon  ground  set  apart  for  the  Walker  Memorial  Gymnasium  ; 
but,  should  the  Institute  remain  in  its  present  location,  the  Alumni  are  assured 
that  a  site  equally  satisfactory  will  be  provided. 

By  the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  sewage  prob- 
lems, the  Institute  has  been  enabled  to  lease  the  property  at  786  Albany 
Street  (a  site  selected  because  of  its  advantageous  location  upon  the  line  of 
discharge  of  the  main  sewer  of  the  city),  and  has  established  here  an  experi- 
mental station  and  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  methods  of  sewage  purifica- 
cation  and  disposal.  On  the  property  are  two  wooden  buildings,  one  of 
which  has  been  fitted  up  with  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratories,  the 
other  with  a  complete  system  of  tanks  where  processes  of  sewage  treatment 
can  be  practically  tested. 

The  tuition  fee,  beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  1903,  has  been  in- 
creased from  $200  to  $250  per  annum, —  an  annual  fee  higher,  we  believe, 
than  that  charged  by  any  of  the  colleges  or  institutions  of  the  country  of  a 
similiar  nature.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  happenings  of  the  year, — 
important  because  it  at  once  reduces  the  number  of  entering  students  to  a 
number  below  those  who  would  have  entered,  and  so  affects  the  number  of 
graduates  ;  and  important  because  it  places  an  Institute  education  still  farther 
away  from  that  class  of  men  who,  because  of  slender  means,  are  driven  to 
greater  exertion  and  urged  to  habits  of  harder  and  more  contmuous  work, 
resulting  in  greater  accomplishments  than  those  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellows. 

The  last  previous  increase  in  tuition  was  in  1874,  when  it  was  increased 
from  $150  to  $200  and  applied  to  all  students  on  the  roll.  Doubdess 
other  factors  influenced  the  number  of  graduates,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fiict 
that  the  number  of  graduates,  which  in  1876  had  reached  42,  dropped  to 
as  low  a  point  as  8  in  1880  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1886  that  the  record  of 
1 876  was  passed,  the  total  number  of  students  on  the  roll  followed  sub- 
stantially the  same  curve. 

The  total  number  of  students  on  the  roll  1902-03  was  1,608,  on  the  roll 
1903-04  is  1,566.  Entering  in  1902,  479  ;  and  in  1903,  327.  As  the 
number  entering  in  1902  did  not  show  a  large  excess  over  1901,  it  would  not 
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appear  as  if  the  early  notice  of  the  increase  of  tuition  perceptibly  affected 
the  result,  but  that  the  decrease  in  the  entering  class  of  this  year  is  due  to 
increase  of  tuition  combined  with  an  increase  of  requirements  and  the  general 
business  depression. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  for  this  arose  ;  but  the  attention  of 
the  Alumni  is  particularly  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which 
shows  a  deficit  of  over  f  3 6,000,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  stu- 
dents' fees,  amounting  to  about  $33,000.  It  is  to  be  borne  m  mind 
that  a  technical  education  such  as  is  given  at  the  Institute  is  given  with 
the  aid  of  expensively  equipped  and  maintained  laboratories,  and  the  tuition 
must  be  high  if  it  is  to  even  approximate  the  cost  of  the  students*  education. 

The  Alumni  are  unable  to  give  substantial  sums  to  the  Institute  ;  and  we 
have  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  the  leading  technical  school  m  the  world 
struggling  to  meet  expenses,  while  many  other  schools  and  colleges  are  hav- 
ing millions  lavished  upon  them.  The  Institute  is  comparatively  poorly  en- 
dowed ;  and  much  of  its  trust  funds  is  devoted  to  scholarships,  which,  while 
of  benefit  to  the  student,  are,  for  the  reason  stated,  a  drain  upon  the  other 
funds  of  the  Institute, —  a  fact  which  might  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  Alumni  and 
their  fiiends  who  desire  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  It  is  believed 
that  an  endowment  of  at  least  a  million  dollars  is  needed  at  once  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  income  from  an  endowment  of  6yt  million  dollars 
would  be  none  too  large  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  released  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  its  successors  and  assigns,  all  its  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  the  westerly  two-thirds  of  the  square  between  Newbury,  Boylston 
Berkeley,  and  Clarendon  Streets  on  the  Back  Bay  in  the  city  of  Boston.  .  .  . 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  new  building  on  Newbury  Street  between 
Rogers  and  Walker ;  but  its  construction  has  not  been  begun,  as  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  has  brought  a  bill  in  equity  to  perpetually  restrain 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  erecting  the  building.  This 
may  be  argued  this  winter.  .  .  . 

Radical  changes  have  been  made  this  year  in  the  method  of  instruction 
used  in  the  department  of  drawing,  embracing  therein  the  subjects  of  mechan- 
ical and  free-hand  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry.  Whatever  the  final 
decision  as  to  the  value  of  the  methods  adopted,  a  spirit  of  genuine  enthu- 
siasm and  mterest  in  these  subjects  has  been  aroused  in  the  students,  and  the 
future  promises  well. 

Instead  of  the  old  method  of  devoting  substantially  the  entire  allotted  time 
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to  the  prqparation  of  plates  in  the  drawing-room,  two  hours  a  week  are  de- 
voted to  lectures,  at  which  the  instructor  discusses  his  subject  at  the  blackboard 
or  by  diagram,  the  students  taking  notes,  which  are  afterwards  worked  up  in  the 
drawing-room  within  a  specified  time.  No  text-book  is  used,  but  the  instruc- 
tion is  followed  up  by  printed  notes  for  purposes  of  reference ;  and  the  student 
is  thus  trained  not  only  in  making  quick  pencil  sketches  and  in  mechanical 
drawing,  but  is  familiarized  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  descriptive 
geometry,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  average  student,  before  he  realizes  it. 

Preparations  for  the  Institute  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  are  well  under 
way.  One  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  area  have  been  awarded  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  exhibit  promises  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  most  interesting  one. 
Large  photographs  illustrative  of  the  work  at  Technology,  drawings  and  de- 
signs by  students  in  the  various  departments,  and  plans  of  more  important 
work  done  by  graduates  will  decorate  the  walls  of  the  exhibit  room,  while 
the  cases  will  be  filled  with  descriptions  and  examples  of  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  notes,  lectures,  models,  drawings,  catalogues,  etc. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  continued  evidences  of  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween departments,  so  essendal  to  the  success  of  the  school,  which  b  un- 
fortunately sometimes  lost  with  the  rapid  growth  in  plant  of  institutions  of 
learning  as  well  as  business  concerns.  Thus  the  new  electrical  engineer- 
ing department  is  co-operating  with  the  mechanical  engineering  department 
in  having  its  students  make  electrical  tests  under  its  direction  upon  dynamos, 
motors,  etc.,  simultaneously  with  the  mechanical  tests  made  by  the  students 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  mechanical  engineering  department  upon  the 
boiler  and  engine  plant. 

In  a  similar  way  the  English  department  is  co-operatbg  with  the  various 
engineering  departments,  and  many  other  examples  might  be  cited. 

The  Institute  is  to-day  facing  problems  of  great  importance  to  its  welfare, 
as  the  problem  of  removal ;  but  the  Committee  feel  sure  that  the  Alumni  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  pass  judgment  upon  them  before  definite  action  is 
taken. 

Mr.  Prichard  and  Mr.  Taintor,  a  majority  of  this  Committee,  call  the 
attention  of  the  Alumni  to  the  excellence  of  the  Technology  Review,  in 
spite  of  the  diffidence  of  the  third  member  of  this  Committee,  who  is  also 
upon  the  edidonal  board  of  the  Review.  In  our  opinion,  all  Institute  men 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  this  publication,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
high  standard  of  the  work  itself,  but  also  on  account  of  the  scientific  and 
general  interest  of  the  articles  therein. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  this  publication  on  its  present  high 
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plane  of  excellence  will  play  no  mean  part  in  increasing  the  influence  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  • 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         Charles  F.  Prichard. 
Giles  Taintor. 
Leonard  Metcalf. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  nominations 
for  officers,  ail  of  whom  were  elected :  for  president,  Samuel  J. 
Mixter,  '75 ;  for  vice-president,  Alexander  Rice  McKim,  '86 ; 
for  secretary,  Arthur  G.  Robbins,  '86 ;  for  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Harvey  S.  Chase,  '83,  Edw,  G.  Thomas,  '87 ; 
for  member  of  Alumni  Committee  on  the  School,  George  E.  Hale, 
'90;  for  trustee  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  Walter  H.  Kilham,  '89; 
for  members  of  Committee  on  Associate  Membership,  Harry  W. 
Tyler,  '84,  John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  '97 ;  for  member  of  Advisory 
Committee  on  Athletics,  Frank  H.  Briggs,  '81. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  on  the  feasibility  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  in 
June. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Johnston,  '92,  it  was :  — 

Voted,  first,  That  present  and  past  secretaries  of  the  Alumni  Association 
be  made  life  members  of  the  Association  in  recognition  of  faithful  and  loyal 
services  rendered,  also  that  they  be  considered  guests  at  all  functions  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Second,  That  future  secretaries  of  this  Association  be  granted  the  same 
privileges  as  above  after  serving  two  years. 

The  trustees  of  the  Life  Membership  Fund  were  authorized  to 
return  the  life  membership  fee  to  the  secretary,  who  was  already  a 
life  member. 

Frederick  H.  Newell,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  president  of  the 
Association,  presided  as  toastmaster  at  the  after-dinner  exercises; 
and  the  guests  were  President  Pritchett  and  Edgar  Van  Etten, 
second  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad. 
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President  Pritchett  said,  in  part :  — 

Three  years  have  now  elapsed  smce  I  began  to  meet  with  you  in  these 
semi-annual  gatherings,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  talks  must  already  seem  to 
you  very  monotonous.  I  fear  they  can  be  interesting  only  to  alumni  who 
have  unusual  devotion.  I  have  sometimes  envied,  as  we  sat  together  on 
such  occasions,  college  presidents  who  have  come  of  the  institutions  over 
which  they  presided, —  men  like  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  who  has  been  a 
part  of  Yale  University  almost  since  his  birth.  There  must  be  a  great  satis- 
faction in  directing  such  a  work  when  one  has  grown  up  in  the  traditions 
which  cling  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  who  comes  to  so  great  a  work  from  the  outside  cannot  fail 
to  be  drawn  to  it  by  the  strongest  ties ;  and,  while  he  may  not  share  as  thor- 
oughly its  traditions,  he  has,  perhaps,  certain  advantages  m  looking  at  it  from 
a  standpoint  a  little  more  removed. 

During  these  three  years  those  in  control  of  the  Institute  have  been  work- 
ing along  three  lines  of  general  policy.  Fmt  of  all  has  been  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  means  of  instruction,  to  minister  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
growth,  and  to  adapt  the  work  to  new  conditions,  while  keeping  hold  of  the 
old  spirit.  In  these  days  one  sometimes  gets  the  impression,  I  fear,  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  college  president  is  to  get  money.  It  b  worth  while  to  remind 
ourselves  at  these  gatherings  that  no  endowment,  no  material  equipment,  can 
take  the  place  of  an  alert,  intelligent  spirit  and  a  healthy  moral  tone  in  the 
student  body,  or  fill  the  places  of  high-minded,  sympathetic,  scholarly  men 
in  the  Faculty. 

In  the  second  place  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  administrative  board  of 
the  Institute  during  these  three  years  to  expend  its  resources  generously  in 
order  to  provide  facilities  equal  to  the  best.  The  department  of  electrical 
engineering  and  its  splendid  new  laboratories,  the  new  building  which  houses 
the  department  of  naval  architecture  and  the  laboratory  of  chemical  re- 
search, the  establishment  of  a  graduate  school  of  engineering  research,  are 
all  steps  taken,  not  by  reason  of  additional  endowment,  but  without  it,  and  in 
the  faith  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  must  occupy  a  foremost  place  in 
technical  education. 

A  third  effort,  and  one  vitally  connected  with  the  wish  to  bring  to  the 
Institute  new  men  and  to  improve  our  facilities,  has  been  the  effort  to  in- 
crease the  income.  Our  mcome  has  grown  m  three  years  from  $347,132 
in  1900  to  f  436, 808  in  1903, —  an  increase  of  nearly  ninety  thousand 
dollars,  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  something  like  two  and  a  quarter  mill- 
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ions  of  dollars.  This  income  has  come  almost  entirely  from  the  increase  in 
student  fees  due  to  the  greater  number  of  students.  Our  expenses  in  the 
mean  time  have  grown  &ster  than  our  income,  so  that  the  deficit  of  the  last 
year  is  larger  than  for  some  years  past,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  technical  education  increase  of  expense  keeps  pace  with  increase  in 
numbers,  and  that  such  education,  in  the  best  sense,  can  be  kept  up  per- 
manently only  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  State  or  by  a  correspondingly 
large  income  from  private  endowment.  Where  the  Institute  of  Technology 
is  to  find  this  endowment  is  one  of  the  serious  problems.  The  reasons 
which  impel  men  of  large  fortunes  to  give  their  money  to  institutions  of 
learning  are  varied.  Few  such  gifts  have  come  to  the  Institute,  but  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  any  man  interested  in  the  industrial  progress  of  America 
could  find  a  more  fruitful  field  for  his  money  than  that  which  the  Institute 
ofifers.  You  alumni  may  serve  your  Alma  Mater  by  calling  attention  to  this 
fact. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  been  brought  into  prominence  within 
the  State  by  the  petition  of  the  Corporation  asking  a  title  to  the  land  upon 
which  the  Rogers  and  Walker  Buildings  stand.  The  outcome  of  that  action, 
the  deed  from  the  State  to  the  Institute  of  its  rights,  and  the  suit  brought  to 
test  the  value  of  that  act  are  doubtless  known  to  you  all.  I  wish  to  refer 
for  the  moment  only  to  one  phase  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  concern- 
ing it,  and  that  is  to  the  moral  attitude  of  the  Institute  in  this  action. 

The  Executive  Committee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  original  act 
under  which  the  use  of  this  land  was  granted,  felt  convinced  that  the  State 
had  explicitly  reserved  the  right  to  use  this  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Insti- 
tute. It  was,  in  their  judgment,  a  question  merely  as  to  when  the  State 
should  exercise  that  right ;  and  their  action  in  asking  for  the  exercise  of  this 
right  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
all  others  involved. 

The  effort  to  secure  a  title  to  the  land  on  Boylston  Street  inevitably  in- 
volved the  whole  question  of  a  possible  removal  of  the  Institute,  since  it 
would  have  been  unfair  to  ask  for  such  a  title  without  a  fiill  statement  of 
what  it  might  involve  ;  and  this  problem  of  a  possible  new  site  has  given  rise 
to  much  questioning  and  to  many  rumors  amongst  the  alunmi  and  amongst 
friends  of  the  Institute.  In  regard  to  all  these,  let  me  say  just  one  word* 
The  gift  of  this  land,  if  the  title  is  finally  confirmed,  offers  to  us  two  methods 
of  relieving  our  overcrowded  condition  for  some  years  to  come, —  one  by 
building  over  the  unoccupied  land,  and  the  second  by  the  possible  sale  of  the 
land  and  removal  to  a  new  site. 
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With  regard  to  these  alternatives,  let  me  say  that  nothing  is  going  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  There  is  no  definite  plan  before  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  there  can  be  none  until  the  question  of  the  title  to  the  land  b  settled. 
Meantime  I  hope  that  the  alumni,  who  are  surely  as  much  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  Institute  as  any  others,  may  understand  that  before  any  final 
steps  are  taken  in  a  question  so  closely  affecting  the  future  of  the  Institute 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  They  will  be  taken  into  the 
counsels  of  the  Corporation.  Of  one  thing  be  sure  :  the  Institute  of  Tech. 
nology  has  earned  a  real  place  in  American  education  in  its  forty  years  of 
history.  Whether  it  abide  another  quarter-century  in  its  old  home  or 
whether  it  begin  the  new  century  in  a  new  home,  the  Institute  is  going 
forward^  not  backward  :  it  is  going  to  hold  on  to  the  old  ideas  of  fiuthfiilness 
and  of  work,  and  it  is  going  to  deal  at  the  same  time  with  the  new  prob- 
lems which  a  new  century  sets  before  it ;  and  whether  this  effort  be  car- 
ried on  in  one  place  or  another,  whether  the  problems  which  come  before  it 
are  complicated  or  simple,  whether  it  receives  great  gifts  of  money  or  not, 
those  who  are  trying  to  lead  it  will  hope  to  deserve  your  confidence  no  less 
than  your  support. 

Mr.  Van  Etten  refrained  from  discussing  the  technique  of  rail- 
road administration,  but  chose  rather  to  tell  of  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  great  public  service  corporations  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  managers  and  directors.     He  said,  in  part :  — 

We  hear  a  great  deal  from  our  citizens  and  read  much  more  in  the  press 
about  the  duty  of  railroads  to  the  public,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  an  article  on 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  the  railroads.  But  what  consdtutes  a  railroad  com- 
pany, so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  ?  It  is  a  band  of  individuals  incorpo- 
rated into  a  body  having  certain  individual  responsibilities,  as  well  as  respon- 
sibilities which  concern  it  collectively,  and  is  given  certain  rights  coUecdvely 
which  are  not  given  to  individuals.  The  most  important  of  these  rights  is  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  which  usually  is  the  privilege  of  buying  property  at 
a  price  about  double  what  the  individual  would  have  to  pay. 

When  the  public  demand  anything  of  a  railroad  company,  to  whom  do  they 
go  ?  Perhaps  an  illustration  may  be  perdnent.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,000.  This  is  held  by  8,401  stockholders, 
7,104  of  whom  reside  in  Massachusetts  and  represent  about  $21,500,000  of 
the  capital.  Now  these  people  own  that  road  just  as  much  as  any  individ- 
ual owns  his  house  or  his  business,  notwithstanding  the  fiict  that  about  4,630 
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of  the  MasMchusetta  stockholders  own  ten  shares  or  less  each.  Therefore, 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  is  a  combination  of  Massachusetts  citizens  ;  and 
every  hostile  or  unreasonable  move  against  the  railroad  is  a  move  against  the 
citizens  and  the  public  of  Massachusetts. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  patrons  of  a  railroad  can  assist  the 
management,  the  owners,  and,  consequently,  the  public.  The  operating 
officers  of  all  railroads  are  constantly  urged  to  make  better  time  with  local 
trains.  Investigations  show  that  the  trains  make  fast  enough  time  between 
stations.  The  same  investigations  disclose  the  fact  that  the  reason  trains  re- 
main so  long  at  stations  is  because  passengers  do  not  move  quickly  in  leaving 
the  trains.  We  find  no  &ult  with  this  ;  but  why  should  the  public  find  fault 
with  us,  when  the  remedy  is  in  their .  own  hands  ?  The  public  can  save 
thirty  seconds  at  each  stop  if  they  will,  and  with  a  train  making  twenty  stops 
this  means  ten  minutes. 

Many  profess  to  be  complaining  in  the  interests  of  some  community  ;  but, 
when  you  begin  to  made  inquiries,  you  find  that  the  real  meat  of  the  com- 
plaint is  an  individual  selfish  motive.  If  the  individual  public  would  cease 
being  selfish,  the  general  public  would  be  as  well  or  better  served  and  a  great 
deal  of  friction  avoided. 

Now  does  not  the  public  owe  it  to  the  public  service  corporation  to  see 
that  the  latter  is  treated  fairly  ?  The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  paid  more 
than  $545,000  in  taxes  last  year, —  about  5)4  per  cent,  of  its  earnings, 
by  the  way ;  and  should  it  not  have  the  same  consideration  that  other 
tax-payers  receive?  That  is  all  it  asks,  and  the  public  should  see  that  it 
gets  it. 

In  a  recent  speech  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  advocated  that  railroads  should 
pension  all  employees,  and  in  this  all  railroad  officials  will  agree.  I  am  al- 
most certain  you  will  see  it  on  the  New  York  Central  system  erelong.  Mr. 
Wright  also  recommends  that  a  sinking  fund  should  be  established,  or  a  cer- 
uin  sum  set  aside  annually  for  the  purpose.  This  is  all  right,  too  ;  but  how 
is  it  to  be  accomplished  in  the  cases  of  railroads  which  are  now  only  able  to 
keep  up  a  decent  maintenance,  and  cannot  earn  more  than  enough  to  pay 
actual  running  expenses  and  interest  ?  You  now  have  a  personal  liability 
law  in  this  State,  and  your  law-makers  are  undoubtedly  able  to  make  and 
maintain  laws  which  will  compel  public  service  corporations  to  pay  pen- 
sions to  employees,  their  widows  and  children ;  but  I  maintain  that,  having 
granted  a  public  franchise  under  the  then  existing  conditions,  the  law-making 
power  has  no  moral  right  to  add  burdens  which  were  not  contemplated 
when  the  franchise  was  granted,  unless  it  also  provides  that  the  earning 
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power  of  the  corporation  may  be  so  increased  as  to  cover  the  onlooked  for 
expense. 

A  railroad  has  nothing  to  sell,  from  which  it  derives  revenue,  excepting 
transportation;  and  in  its  endeavors  to  induce  people  to  purchase  this  com- 
modity it  engages  the  best  talent  at  both  its  passenger  and  its  freight  bargain 
counters.  Some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  world  is  engaged  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  several  railroads.  Almost  without  exception  they  are 
fair-minded,  sensible  men.  Were  they  engaged  in  other  business  than  rail- 
roading, their  advice  and  opinions  would  be  sought  eagerly ;  but,  being  in 
the  railroad  business,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  of  course,  that  they  are  in  a 
business  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  possibly,  can  successfully  (so  they 
believe)  advise  them  about.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  the  public  that  they 
treat  the  railroad  official  and  the  railroad  as  they  would  treat  any  other 
business  man  or  any  other  business  ? 

Other  speakers  were  the  president-elect,  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter, 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  William  H.  Niles,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Geology. 

Arthur  G.  Robbins,  '86,  Secretary^ 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 

THE  NORTH-WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  M.  I.  T. 
[Extracts  from  the  Bulletin] 

An  array  of  talent  such  as  is  seldom  seen  even  at  a  N.  W.  A. 
M.  I.  T.  dinner  will  be  on  hand  Tuesday,  Oct.  27,  1903,  at  the 
new  college  room  of  the  Sherman  House,  corner  Randolph  and 
Clark  Streets. 

(i)  Geoige  Ade,  famous  in  slang,  opera,  plays,  etc. 

(2)  John  T.  McCutcheon,  cartoonist,  in  a  class  by  himself. 

(3)  Radium,  the  new  and  wonderful  discovery,  will  be  exhibited 
and  discoursed  upon  by  Mr.  N.  £.  Goldberg,  representing  H. 
Lieber  &  Co.  of  New  York,  who  will  have  a  full  exhibition  of 
samples  and  stunts.  We  also  hope  to  have  a  famous  professor  of 
physics  with  us  to  hand  out  all  the  latest  in  sub-atomic  theories  as 
shown  by  radium  and  other  radio-active  substances.  The  radium 
samples  will  be  in  the  form  of  bromides. 

You  won't  have  another  such  opportunity  as  the  next  meeting 
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promises  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  programme  is  to  celebrate 
our  first  reunion  after  our  vacations,  and  we  want  at  least  one  hun- 
dred men  to  turn  out. 

Don't  forget  by-law  No.  13.  The  man  who  wears  a  dress  suit 
or  Tuxedo  at  a  regular  meeting  will  be  fined  $i  and  costs.  The 
treasurer  will  see  that  it  is  collected  on  the  spot. 

The  Sherman  House  college  room  has  shields  of  the  different 
colleges  arranged  around  the  room.  Sturm,  '96,  was  architect  for 
the  place,  and  worked  in  two  Tech  shields.     Bully  for  Sturm !  .  .  . 


The  next  meeting  will  be  the  last  before  the  annual,  which  will 
be  Saturday,  February  20.  Now  we  want  even  a  bigger  crowd 
than  the  seventy  men  which  turned  out  the  last  time.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  Tuesday,  December  15,  at  6.30  p.m.,  at  Hamilton 
Club,  corner  Clark  and  Monroe  Streets.  We  all  remember  what 
a  jolly  good  time  we  had  there  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  and 
now  we  will  wind  up  the  year  at  the  same  place.  The  charge 
will  be  only  ji.25  per  plate.  You  are  privileged  to  bring  guests 
this  time. 

The  subject  will  be  a  most  up-to-date  one.  With  the  car-barn 
murderers  caught,  as  well  as  numerous  other  criminal  subjects  at- 
tracting great  attention,  we  will  be  more  than  drawn  by  Dr.  G. 
Frank  Lydston,  ex-major  U.  S.  V.,  on  Criminology,  illustrated  with 
magic  lantern  slides. 

Then  our  old  friend  Assistant  Chief  of  Police  Schuettler  will 
be  present ;  and  just  think  of  the  stories  he  can  and  will  tell  us  ! 

But  a  detective  meeting  without  the  modern  Sherlock  Holmes 
in  the  person  of  the  Pinkerton  Agency  would  be  imperfect.  So  we 
are  counting  on  Mr.  Nat  Pinkerton,  who  will  be  there  unless  out 
of  town. 

Van  Rensselaer  Lansingh,  '98,  Secretary^ 

1 8  £.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  TECHNOLOGY  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  "Tech  spirit"  in  this  city  is  being  cultivated  rapidly  by 
means  of  the  new  club-house  which  opened  in  September,  1903. 
A  new  interest  is  aroused  among  the  men,  which  bids  fair  to  in- 
crease greatly.  From  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
one  year  ago,  we  have  jumped  to  two  hundred,  which  number  will 
be  two  hundred  and  fifty  before  spring.  We  are  desirous  of  secur- 
ing every  man  in  Greater  New  York.  Any  information  regarding 
the  club  will  be  furnished  gladly  by  the  secretary. 

The  meeting  on  the  loth  of  November  was  attended  by  about 
forty  men.  There  were  no  special  features  arranged,  but  liberty 
was  allowed  each  man  for  a  good  time.  Light  refreshments  were 
served.  Various  methods  and  means  were  considered  for  furnish- 
ing more  fully  the  club  rooms. 

The  meeting  on  the  loth  of  December  was  attended  by  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  This  included  members  and 
guests.  Previous  to  the  evening's  entertainment  about  thirty  fel- 
lows took  dinner  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel.  They  reported  a 
very  agreeable  repast.  The  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  given  to 
the  club  by  Mr.  Peter  Cooper- Hewitt,  who  demonstrated  and  de- 
scribed his  vapor-mercury  light.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  '93.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  extended  to  Mr. 
Cooper-Hewitt  for  the  profitable  and  interesting  evening.  A  busi- 
ness meeting  was  held  afterwards.  The  constitution  for  the  club 
was  then  presented.  After  the  usual  debate  and  considerations  it 
was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  From  its  provisions  five  men 
for  board  of  governors  of  the  club  by  ballot  were  necessary.  The 
following  men  for  this  board  were  elected :  Alex.  Rice  McKim, 
'85;  C.  W.Aiken, '91;  C.  B.  Pollock,  '94;  R.  S.  AUyn,  '98; 
C.  R.  Place,  '02.  This  board  had  its  first  meeting  at  the  club- 
house Dec.  19,  1903.  Its  first  business  was  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  club.  The  following  men  were  chosen  by  the 
board :  — 

Alexander  Rice  McKim,  '85,  president ;  C.  R.  Place,  '02,  sec- 
retary; C.  B.   Pollock,  '94,  treasurer;  R.  S.  Allyn, '98,  chairman 
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of  House  Committee;  C.  W.  Aiken,  '91,  vice-chairman  of  Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

Various  features  regarding  the  club,  its  maintenance,  and  its 
future  work,  were  discussed.  The  board  then  adjourned.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  very  successful  1904  year,  and  ask  every  Tech 
man  to  help  make  it  so.  C.  R.  Place,  '02,  Secretary^ 

36  East  28th  Streets 


THE   WASHINGTON    SOCIETY   OF    THE    M.  I.  T. 

President  Pritchett  honored  our  fifth  annual  banquet  at  the  Tea- 
cup Inn  on  December  7,  and  he  stirred  up  enough  enthusiasm 
among  the  forty  men  present  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  our  society 
for  the  next  year.  Dr.  Pritchett  spoke  at  some  length  of  his  trip 
to  Germany  and  his  studies  of  the  educational  systems  of  that  old 
country,  and  contrasted  them  with  our  own.  He  remarked  es- 
pecially on  the  frankness  and  candor  of  the  German,  of  his  ability 
to  recognize  the  worth  in  others  and  his  own  deficiencies,  and  his 
promptitude  in  taking  advantage  of  the  clew  and  accepting  the  ben- 
efit of  it.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all 
Technology  men.  In  some  things  we  will  have  to  improve  to  catch 
up  with  the  Vaterland ;  and  in  others,  as  our  electrical  equipments, 
we  are  at  present  considerably  in  the  lead.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  hear  how  much  the  emperor  has  helped  the  technical  schools  to 
become  what  they  are,  how  he  personally  visits  them  and  watches 
the  progress  they  make.  What  a  help  it  would  be  if  our  own 
Chief  Executive  could  devote  more  of  his  time  likewise!  Dr. 
Pritchett  delighted  us  by  his  graphic  description  of  his  ride  on  the 
new  high-speed  German  electric  railroad  which  runs  between  Ber- 
lin and  Zossen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  had  to  get  the 
Deutsche  Bank  to  secure  him  against  any  possible  damages  from 
accident  before  taking  the  ride.  This  road  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  instance  of  German  progressiveness,  it  having  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  subscribed  by  the  great  German  manu- 
facturing companies  solely  as  a  practical  experiment  in  railroad 
operation. 
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Another  of  the  Technology  men  present  of  whom  we  are  proud 
is  Mr.  Butler  Ames,  '96.  He  is  now  an  Honorable  and  a  big  man, 
but  just  as  genial  as  ever,  although  he  might  well  be  allowed  to 
stiffen  up  a  little,  since  he  is  the  first  Institute  man  to  go  to  Con- 
gress. He  says  that  it  is  his  business  to  be  polite,  but  we  know 
the  real  truth  is  that  it  is  his  own  good  fellowship.  Such  cordiality 
cannot  be  made  to  order,  even  in  Congressmen. 

Assistant  Secretary  Armstrong  of  the  Treasury  we  had  with  us 
also,  and  were  much  pleased  to  hear  his  remarks  on  the  calibre  of 
the  Technology  men  who  are  under  his  authority  in  the  depart- 
ment. His  word  for  them  is  "thoroughness."  Mr.  Armstrong  is 
another  one  of  the  young  men  at  the  helm  in  the  service  of  the 
government  who  has  won  his  high  position  by  conspicuous  ability. 

At  the  business  meeting  we  elected  for  our  president  Mr.  Proc- 
tor L.  Dougherty,  for  vice-president  Mr.  Winthrop  Cole,  for 
treasurer  Mr.  William  J.  Rich,  all  of  whom  held  the  same  offices 
last  year.  For  secretary  we  elected  Mr.  M.  O.  Leighton,  whose 
address  is  the  Geological  Survey,  and  for  fifth  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  Mr.  C.  C.  Babb. 

This  last  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  our  society, 
and  it  has  forged  ahead  into  more  prominence  than  ever  before.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  meet  twice  a 
month,  and  this  rule  has  been  substantially  followed  during  the 
year  with  very  beneficial  results.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
venture  that  we  have  made  is  the  inauguration  of  a  University 
Club  movement  in  this  city.  We  have  found  our  want  of  a  home 
to  be  a  need  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  serious  as  time  goes  on. 
Like  all  the  other  college  alumni  associations  here,  we  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  various  hotels  and  other  public  meeting  places  i 
but  these,  always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  at  best,  have  steadily 
increased  their  charges  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  prohibi- 
tive for  our  smoker  purposes.  Preliminary  notices  were  sent 
out  to  all  the  college  alumni  associations  in  the  city,  requesting 
each  to  send  a  delegate  to  form  a  temporary  committee  to  deter- 
mine the  sentiment  of  the  various  college  alumni  associations  as 
regards  the  formation  of  a  University  Club  in  this  city.     A  meet- 
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ing  of  men  from  Technology,  Harvard,  North-western,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornell,  was  held  at  the  Marlborough  on  July 
18;  and  Mr.  Dougherty  was  appointed  chairman  and  Mr.  Nathan 
secretary  of  the  committee,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted :  — 

That  this  committee  resolves  that  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  send  out  requests  to  the  presidents  of  the 
various  college  organizations  to  appoint  two  representatives  to  form  a  per- 
manent central  committee  to  discuss  the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
forming  a  University  Club,  and  to  initiate  steps  toward  the  formation  of  such. 

Our  society  appointed  Mr.  P.  L.  Dougherty  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Pressey  as  delegates,  and  they  met  the  others  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  at  the  Cosmo's  Club.  Mr.  Dougherty 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  and  other  steps 
were  taken  towards  a  serious  consideration  of  the  project.  The 
delegates  were  enthusiastic  about  the  project,  and  it  appears  certain 
to  become  a  success.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  the  provision  of  suitable  quarters  for  the  college 
alumni  meetings,  the  advantages  of  which  are  self-evident. 

An  enjoyable  smoker  was  held  last  May  at  the  Octagon  House, 
when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Professor  Duncan,  who  en- 
tertained the  members  with  stories  and  the  latest  news  of  Tech- 
nology. Dr.  Duncan  comes  from  Annapolis,  and  found  at  our 
meeting  two  other  Annapolis-Technology  men,  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Skinner  and  Mr.  Sidney  F.  Smith. 

Dr.  Pritchett  lunched  with  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House  at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  in  this  city. 

Albert  F.  Nathan,  Jr.,  '99,  Secretary^ 

U.S.  Patent  Office. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF    CLASS   SECRETARIES   OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INSTI- 
TUTE   OF    TECHNOLOGY 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Class  Secre- 
taries was  held  at  the  Technology  Club  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  19,  1903,  twenty-eight  members  being  present.  The 
dinner,  which  was  served  at  seven  o'clock,  was  followed  by  the 
business  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  £.  C.  Miller,  '79,  presided. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  of  the  Review  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Munroe,  and  showed  the  condition  of  the  maga- 
zine to  be  prosperous  and  satisfactory.  Steady  gains  have  been 
made  in  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  and  from  advertising,  while 
the  cost  of  publication  has  been  lowered,  so  that  during  the  year  the 
Review  has  paid  its  way,  without  subsidy  from  the  Institute,  and  is 
able  to  begin  the  new  year  with  a  comfortable  balance  for  emer- 
gencies. The  most  encouraging  fact,  however,  is  the  very  signif- 
icant one  that,  while  the  percentage  of  subscribers  to  Volume  III. 
who  renewed  their  subscriptions  was  874-  (itself  a  remarkable  fig- 
ure), the  percentage  of  subscribers  to  Volume  IV.  who  renewed  was 
nearly  90.  Such  support  as  this  betokens,  it  is  believed,  two 
things, —  the  great  loyalty  of  Institute  men  and  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
view is  worth  encouraging.  In  addition  to  these  paid  subscriptions 
the  Review  has  furnished  to  libraries,  colleges,  preparatory  schools, 
etc.,  at  its  own  cost,  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  each 
number ;  and  sample  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  graduating  class 
and  to  the  parents  of  the  Freshmen.  And  in  the  four  numbers  for 
1903  there  have  appeared  five  hundred  and  forty-five  pages  of  read- 
ing matter,  nine  more  pages  than  in  Volume  IV.,  which  was  itself 
larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Closer  Relations  among  Graduate 
Organizations  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Read,  '74,  chairman, 
and  accepted  as  a  report  of  progress.  The  committee  consists  of 
the  assistant  secretary  of  this  Association  (chairman)  and  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Faculty,  all  as  permanent 
members,  with  the  secretaries  of  the  Technology  Club  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Northwestern  Association  of  Chicago  as  mem- 
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bers  for  the  current  year.  It  was  voted  unanimously  ^^that  this 
meeting  heartily  approves  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Closer 
Relations  in  its  efforts  to  secure  uniformity  of  name  among  the  local 
graduate  organizations,  and  believes  that,  wherever  possible,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name  '  Technology  Club  of '  (stating  locality) 

is  desirable." 

Dr.  Noyes,  '86,  in  reporting  for  the  Committee  on  Vital  Statistics, 
stated  that  the  collection  of  information  as  to  marriages  and  off- 
spring of  former  students  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute  in 
the  name  and  with  the  approval  of  the  individual  class  secretaries, 
but  without  expense  to  the  classes. 

The  subject  of  the  alumni  observance  of  commencement  was 
brought  up  by  a  letter  from  the  class  of  '93,  suggesting :  — 

1.  That  each  class  establish  headquarters  at  or  near  the  Institute 
on  the  afternoon  of  commencement  day,  making  this  a  meeting- 
place  both  for  members  of  the  class  and  for  their  friends  from  other 
classes. 

2.  That  each  class  make  the  date  of  its  annual  dinner  at  or  near 
commencement. 

The  meeting  voted  unanimously  to  indorse  the  propositions  of  the 
class  of  '93 ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  them  into  effect,  the  following 
committee  was  appointed,  with  full  powers:  the  president  of  the 
Technology  Club  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni 
Association,  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  and  the  North- 
western Association.  (The  subject  of  the  observance  of  com- 
mencement by  the  alumni  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  number.) 

The  matter  of  class  organization  among  the  undergraduate  classes 
at  the  Institute  was  reported  upon,  a  Finance  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  means  of  raising  revenue  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  it  was  voted  to  recommend  that  notices  of  changes  of 
address  of  alumni  be  sent  to  the  local  societies.     Adjourned. 

Frederic  H.  Fay,  '93,  Secretary^ 

60  City  Hall,  Boston. 
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THE    TECHNOLOGY   CLUB 

The  opening  of  the  eighth  season  of  the  Technology  Club  was 
on  October  13,  this  being  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  president,  James  P.  Munroe, '82;  vice- 
president,  Francis  H.  Williams,  '73 ;  secretary,  Walter  Humphreys, 
'97 ;  treasurer,  Seth  K.  Humphrey,  '97 ;  for  the  council  for  three 
years,  Arthur  T.  Bradlee,  '88,  Howard  L.  Coburn,  '87,  Andrew 
D.  Fuller,  '95,  Walter  H.  Kilham,  '89,  Frederick  W.  Freeman, 
'01.  The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  a  membership  of  652, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  club.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
a  deficit  somewhat  the  worse  from  the  abnormal  prices  of  provisions 
and  the  very  low  rate  of  club  dues.  The  Smoke  Talk  season 
opened  on  this  same  evening  with  a  talk  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot  of 
the  class  of  1870,  entitled  "A  Word  upon  Ciphers  to  those  who 
dare  investigate."  Mr.  Cabot  interested  the  club  members  by  a 
discussion  of  many  ciphers,  especially  of  those  of  Francis  Bacon. 
On  the  second  evening  of  the  season,  Wednesday,  November  11, 
Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson  told  the  club  about  his  experiences  in  the 
Philippines.  An  informal  discussion  took  place  afterward,  being 
started  by  a  Filipino  who  has  recently  become  a  student  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  discussion  only  confirmed  the  belief  of  all  present  in 
the  veracity  of  Dr.  Atkinson's  statements.  On  the  third  evening, 
Friday,  November  20,  Mr.  V.  A.  TsanofF,  of  Bulgaria,  who  is 
studying  at  Harvard  University,  gave  a  most  intelligent  talk  on  the 
causes  and  results  of  the  recent  Macedonian  Revolution.  A  dis- 
.cussion  followed  this  talk,  in  which  many  of  the  club  members 
took  part.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Henry  Plympton  Spaulding,'92, 
held  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  in  water  color.  The  club  house 
was  opened  to  ladies  each  day  between  ten  and  twelve  and  two  and 
six  o'clock.  At  the  fourth  Smoke  Talk,  Tuesday,  December  i, 
Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  '84,  director  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteoro- 
logical Observatory,  told  of  the  proposed  Aeronautical  Competition 
at  St.  Louis,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  balloon  races  at  Paris  in 
1900  and  of  some  notable  ascensions.  This  talk  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.     Professor  Simon  Newcomb  was  expected  to  speak 
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on  this  evening,  but  was  called  to  Washington  on  important  busi- 
ness. 

On  the  fifth  evening,  Friday,  December  11,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  '01,  spoke  on  "Seeing  by  Touch,"  or  "  How  the  Blind 
become  Self-supporting."  Mr.  Campbell  described  in  a  most 
graphic  and  interesting  way  the  modern  methods  of  "  helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves."  During  the  evening,  in  addition  to  the 
stereopticon  pictures,  the  games  and  races  of  the  blind  were  shown 
by  means  of  a  cinematograph. 

Besides  the  usual  number  of  formal  and  informal  dinners  which 
have  been  held  at  the  club,  several  luncheons  have  been  given. 
The  Institute  thus  entertained  the  Mosely  Commission  on  October 
27,  before  their  inspection  of  the  Institute  buildings. 

The  usual  reception  to  college  graduates  was  held  at  the  club  on 
October  23.  On  Saturday,  December  12^  the  Faculty  received 
representatives  from  the  secondary  schools  about  Boston  at  the 
club,  and  after  an  informal  lunch  the  subject  of  increased  entrance 
requirements  was  discussed. 

Walter  Humphreys,  '97,  Secretary^ 

83  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES 

1868. 
Robert  H.  Richards,  &r.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


The  following  is  from  the  Engineering  News  for  Oct.  29, 
1903:  — 

Charles  Ezra  Greene,  professor  of  civil  engineering  and  dean  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  died  at  his  home 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  October  16.  He  had  been  ill  for  two  years 
past,  but  his  recovery  was  expected ;  and  the  end  came  suddenly.  His 
death  resulted  from  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Professor  Greene  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1842.  After 
a  preparatory  course  at  the  Cambridge  High  School  and  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1858,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1862.  His  first  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  an  establishment  for  manufacturing  breech-loading  rifles ;  but 
in  the  early  part  of  1 864  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  Army,  first 
doing  duty  as  quartermaster's  clerk  in  the  rendezvous  camp  at  Readville, 
Mass.  In  January,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  United  States  colored  troops,  then  serving  before  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  became  regimental  quartermaster,  and  with  his  regiment 
he  was  transferred  later  to  Indianola,  Tex.,  where  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  August,  1866. 

Upon  leaving  the  army,  Mr.  Greene  determined  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  civil  engineering,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  entered  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  graduated  from  that  school  in  1 868.  He 
was  immediately  appointed  assistant  engineer  on  the  Bangor  U  Hscataquis 
Railroad  in  Maine,  and  on  compledon  o^  that  work  he  was  employed  by 
General  George  Thom  on  United  States  River  and  Harbor  Improvements 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  He  left  this  service  to  become  city  en- 
gineer of  Bangor,  and  in  1872  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  civil  engbeering 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  havmg  previously  declined  a  similar  position 
in  Washington  University  at  St,  Louis.  Professor  Greene  had  now  entered 
upon  his  life-work,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  completed  thirty -one 
years  of  continuous  duty  as  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  that  institution. 
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He  was  the  first  dean  of  its  Department  of  Engineering,  and  had  held  that 
office  for  eight  years. 

Professor  Greene  succeeded  at  the  University  of  Michigan  the  late  Pro- 
fessor De  Volson  Wood,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  this  school  of  civil 
engineering  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  In  1872  Professor  Greene  was  still  a  young  man  and  without 
experience  in  teaching ;  and  this  call  to  succeed  a  veteran  and  very  popular 
officer  was  a  severe  test  of  his  abilides.  But  no  one  could  have  more  suc- 
cessfully sustained  the  trial.  To  start  with.  Professor  Greene  had  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  backed  by  considerable  experience  in 
actual  pracdce  of  the  profession  of  civil  engineering ;  but,  in  addition  to  these 
essentials,  he  possessed  certain  traits  of  character  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  an  instructor  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  naturally 
endowed  with  clearness  of  apprehension,  a  clean-cut  style  of  expression.  A 
quiet,  self-possessed  manner  gave  him  control  over  others ;  and  he  was  en- 
thusiastic in  all  that  related  to  his  work,  and  took  a  hearty  personal  interest 
in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  his  pupils. 

The  best  indicadon  of  his  success  as  an  instructor  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
department  moved  on  as  steadily  as  if  there  had  been  no  change  m  its  head, 
and  it  at  once  began  to  expand.  Professor  Greene  b  credited  by  the  officers 
of  the  University  with  having  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  mining  and  mechanical  engineering  as  parts  of  the  university 
course.  The  Department  of  Mining  Engineering  was  established  in  1874 
under  Professor  Pettee.  The  department  of  Mechanical  Engmeering,  includ- 
ing Marine  Engineering,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1878, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  detail  engineer  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  as  instructors  in  universities  and  scientific  schools.  In  1 880,  Pro- 
fessor Greene  strongly  advised  the  then  acting  president  of  the  university  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision  of  the  law;  and  the  fortunate  result  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Mortimer  E.  Cooley  to  the  new  chair  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  thus  chiefly  through  the 
influence  and  energy  of  Professor  Greene  that  the  university  now  possesses 
a  Department  of  Engineering,  consisting  of  three  well-established  and  well- 
equipped  and  flourishing  branches. 

Aside  fi-om  his  labors  in  the  university,  Professor  Greene  did  efficient 
work  outside  of  that  institution,  both  as  an  engineer  and  as  a  contributor  to 
scientific  literature.  In  1880  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Toledo,  Ann 
Arbor  &  Northern  Railroad.  In  1 88 2  he  was  superintendent  and  then  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  erection  of  the  Maumee  bridge  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
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Railroad,  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  he  was  also  consuldng  engineer  for  the  Cherry 
Street  Bridge  in  Toledo.  He  furnished  the  engineering  plans  and  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  water-works  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1885,  ^^ 
planned  the  water- works  for  Pontiac  and  Ypsilant?  in  1886. 

In  scientific  investigation.  Professor  Greene  was  especially  active;  and  he 
early  gave  much  attention  to  the  development  of  graphical  methods  of  analyz- 
ing the  stresses  in  framed  structures.  Among  his  many  contributions  to 
eng^eering  literature  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  '<  A  Brief  Treatise 
on  the  Analysis  of  Bridge  Trusses,"  1875  ;  "Papers  on  Roof  Trusses," 
published  in  Engineering  News  in  1875-76  ;  and  "  Graphics  for  Engineers/' 
which  appeared  in  three  parts  in  1876-79.  This  latter  and  more  important 
publication  was  divided  under  the  three  main  heads  of  Roof  Trusses,  Bridge 
Trusses  and  Arches  ;  and  the  second  and  third  parts  were  largely  devoted  to 
setting  forth  a  method  of  graphical  analysis  original  with  the  author,  which 
was  well  received  by  the  engineering  profession.  His  latest  treadse,  <<  Struct- 
ural Mechanics,"  was  published  in  1897. 

It  is  perdnent  to  mention  here  that  Professor  Greene  was  in-  1876—77 
the  first  paid  contributor  of  Engineering  Netos,  and  he  wrote  the  majority  of 
its  editorials  during  those  years. 

Professor  Greene  was  the  president  of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Engi- 
neers and  Surveyors  for  three  years  after  its  organization  in  1880;  and  on 
Jan.  4,  1882,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  He  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  degree  of  B.S.  fi-om  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  that  of  C.E.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1884. 


1870. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Cross,  Secy  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


J.  A.  Osgood,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  Careaga,  Cal.,  writes  under  date  of  December  28,  as 
follows  :  — 

...  I  am  now  situated  some  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles 
and  eighty  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara.  Superintendent  of  a  fine  oil  camp 
with  some  twenty  wells.  I  never  have  been  so  situated  since  I  left  M.  I.  T. 
that  I  have  not  been  obliged  to  put  in  practice  the  teaching  of  the  M.  I.  T. 
course,  though  I  was  in  the  Institute  only  two  years.     After  a  six  months' 
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trip  of  engineering  in  the  field  last  spring  I  was  offered  my  present  position. 
I  like  mining,  and  don't  care  so  much  for  oil ;  but  I  got  switched  to  this 
place.     That  is,  I  didn't  feel  like  refusing  the  offer. 

I  hope  to  be  in  Boston  late  next  summer  to  meet  my  old  comrades  of 
the  war,  when  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  meets  there,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly try  to  call  on  you  then.  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Osgood's  address  is   San   Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  care  of  Mr. 
Snyder,  Railway  Postal  Clerk. 


1874. 
Charles  F.  Read,  Sec.^  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Class  Association  will  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  graduation  of  the  class  in  1874  by  a  reunion  at  which  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  members  will  be  present.  The  reunion, 
which  will  be  similar  to  the  one  held  in  1899  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  graduation,  will  take  place  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  12,  1904.  President 
Pritchett  and  several  professors  who  were  at  the  Institute  with  the 
class  from  1870  to  1874  have  accepted  invitations  to  be  present. — 
Much  to  the  regret  of  his  former  classmates.  Colonel  Samuel  P. 
Colt,  of  Bristol,  R.I.,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party 
of  Rhode  Island  for  the  office  of  governor,  was  defeated  at  the  late 
elections  in  November.  —  Edward  H.  Barnard,  the  well-known 
artist,  has  been  having  recently  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  in  this 
city. —  The  late  Amos  J.  Boyden,  who  graduated  from  the  Insti- 
tute in  1875  and  whose  obituary  is  printed  under  1875,  entered  the 
Institute  in  October,  1870,  with  the  class  of  1874,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Class  Association. —  Captain 
Albert  C.  Warren,  aide  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-general  J.  H. 
Whitney,  commanding  the  Second  Brigade,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  inspector-general  on  the  staff,  taking  the  place  of  Major 
Henry  P.  Ballard,  retired.  This  promotion  gives  Captain  Warren 
the  title  of  major.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  militia  for  the 
last  thirty-two  years. 
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1875. 
E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  Sec.^  10  Neponset  Block,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Amos  Josiah  Boyden,  son  of  Stephen  L.  and  Emeline  (Hodges) 
Boyden,  was  born  Sept.  8,  1853,  ^^  Foxboro,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Institute  with  the  class  of  '75  in  Course  IV.,  and 
for  about  two  years  was  with  Stone  &  Carpenter,  architects, 
Providence,  R.I.  Then  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Cabot  &  Chandler,  architects.  Since  1883  he  has  been 
in  business  as  an  architect  in  Philadelphia,  until  his  work  as  de- 
signer and  superintendent  of  construction  of  government  buildings 
took  him  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  died  on  Nov.  28,  1903. 
He  always  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  his  native  town,  and 
made  an  address  at  the  Foxboro  centennial  celebration.  He  was 
interested  in  genealogy,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  ^  Boy- 
den Genealogy."  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Boyden  married  Annie  L.  Sherman,  of  Foxboro, 
May  5,  1882,  who  with  two  sons  survives  him.  His  body  was 
buried  in  Foxboro. 

1878. 
LiNWOOD  O.  TowNE,  Secj  Haverhill,  Mass. 


A  year  ago,  at  the  twenty-fourth  reunion  at  Young's,  President 
C.  M.  Baker  informally  suggested  that  he  would  be  the  host  when 
the  class  should  gather  this  winter  for  the  twenty-fifth  time  after 
graduation.  The  fulfilment  came  on  the  evening  of  December  19 
in  response  to  more  definite  invitations  to  dine  then  at  his  home. 
Ivy  Street,  Longwood.  With  few  exceptions  all  the  men  now  in 
New  England  had  responded  favorably;  regrets  from  the  West- 
erners were  unfortunately  more  numerous.  For  a  class  sixty-four 
all  told  and  graduating  but  nineteen,  the  eighteen  present  made  the 
high  tide  of  any  reunion.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  music-room, 
where  in  the  centre  of  the  table  was  the  class  gift  to  the  president. 
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a  silver  champagne  cooler  filled  with  Jack  roses, —  a  similar  future 
use  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  few  words  of  acceptance,  prophesied  as  more 
likely  than  the  one  intended  by  the  designers.  The  first  act  at  the 
table  was  drinking  to  the  class  from  small  silver  cups,  engraved 
M.  I.  T.  1 878-1903,  personally  filled  by  Mr.  Baker  and  part  of 
his  thoughtfulness  as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  together  with  loving- 
cups  that  came  later  in  one  of  the  courses  of  the  elaborate  menu. 
Cards  with  literary  selections  appropriate  to  each  showed  that  the 
years  had  brought  knowledge  of  his  guests  to  the  host.  Their  read- 
ing and  the  cheerful  bantering  that  followed  helped  all  to  feel  that 
they  were  but  boys  again,  as  when  first  climbing  the  steps  of 
Rogers,  the  lone  building  of  those  earlier  days.  That  Emile 
Williams  has  finally  succumbed  and  will  shortly  become  a  Bene- 
dick was  news  indeed  and  the  approaching  event  was  appropriately 
toasted.  Mr.  Eben  S.  Draper  as  "  Our  Political  Member  '*  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  fealty  to  Republican  principles,  as  also  to 
bearing  the  class  honor  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  £.  P.  Collier  acknowledged  having  rocked  the 
cradle  most  numerously,  for  five  arrivals.  Mr.  C.  S.  Rackemann 
spoke  warmly  of  his  love  for  Technology  and  the  class,  even  though 
leaving  it  for  the  law.  At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  graduation, 
last  June,  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  circle  of  those 
1)oth  entering  and  graduating  together  had  suffered  no  break.  The 
one  note  of  sadness  to  this  first  reunion  after  that  anniversary  was 
mention  of  the  death  in  November,  at  Denver,  of  Julian  A.  Kebler, 
the  youngest  of  the  class  and  the  first  to  go.  Mr.  Rollins,  one  of 
Mr.  Kebler's  closest  friends,  spoke  feelingly  of  his  life.  Those  at 
the  dinner,  besides  President  Baker,  were  Bradford,  Collier,  Draper, 
Eaton,  Higgins,  Miller,  Nichols,  Rackemann,  Rich,  Robertson, 
Rollins,  Sargent,  Swain,  Schwamb,  Williams,  Woolworth,  and 
Towne. — *  On  November  19,  L.  O.  Towne,  who  is  master  of 
the  Science  Department  in  the  high  school  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
spoke  before  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  Boston.  His 
subject  was  "  The  Work  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Teachers" 
School  of  Science  in  Nova  Scotia."    Towne,  having  previously  been 

*  The  following  is  furnished  by  Professor  George  H.  Barton. 
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a  member  of  the  school  in  Boston,  was  a  member  of  the  Summer 
School  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1902.  Here  he  paid  special  attention  to 
taking  photographs  illustrating  all  parts  of  the  work  done  by  the 
school.  These  photographs  he  has  personally  reproduced  in  finely 
colored  lantern  slides,  about  eighty  of  which  he  used  in  illustrating  his 
lecture.  The  plan  of  the  Summer  School  is  to  visit  and  study  the 
principal  regions  of  interest  in  mining,  minerals,  geology,  natural 
scenery,  and  of  historic  associations.  Landing  at  St.  John,  N.B., 
the  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  followed  via  Truro  and  the 
Bras  d'Or  lakes  to  Sydney,  C.B.,  then  back  to  Truro  and  to 
Halifax.  Thence  the  route  is  by  the  Dominion  &  Atlantic 
Railway  via  Windsor  and  Annapolis  to  Digby,  and  by  steamer  back 
to  St.  John.  The  important  features  described  were  the  following : 
The  "  bore "  at  Moncton,  N.B.,  which  passes  up  the  Petitcodiac 
River  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse  and  a  crest  varying  from  five 
to  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  coal  mines  at  the  South  Joggins, 
N.S.,  with  the  method  of  working  ;  and  the  grand  coast  section  at 
the  same  place  in  the  carboniferous  strata.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Parrsboro  the  high  and  low  tides  in  the  river  and  in  the  Basin 
of  Minas  were  shown  in  companion  views  alternately  from  the 
same  point.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  Partridge  Island,  Wason's 
BluiF,  and  Cape  Blomidon,  and  the  collecting  of  minerals  from  all 
three  of  these  places.  The  National  Park  at  Truro,  not  very 
lat]ge,  but  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  great  steel  works  at 
Sydney  and  the  old  fortifications  at  Louisburg.  At  Halifax  there 
are  exceptionally  fine  examples  of  glacial  scorings  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  a  large  roc  king-stone,  estimated  to  weigh  464  tons,  upon 
which  the  party  were  all  rocked  at  once.  Here  also  visits  were 
made  to  the  citadel  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  city,  to  the 
Waverly  gold  mines  not  far  away ;  and  a  sail  was  taken  around 
the  various  branches  of  the  landlocked  harbor.  At  Windsor  the 
gypsum  quarries  were  visited,  and  numerous  brachiopods  were 
collected  in  the  limestone.  At  Wolfville,  drives  were  made  to  the 
Look-oiF,  to  the  Gaspereau  valley,  and  to  Grand  Pre,  the  home 
of  Evangeline,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  early  Acadians.  At 
Annapolis  the  school  was  entertained  by  the  board  of  trade  at  an 
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afternoon  tea,  the  mayor  making  a  speech  of  welcome,  and  the 
band  adding  to  the  welcome  by  first  playing  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
later  on  many  American  airs.  The  old  Fort  Royal  here  was 
thoroughly  inspected,  and  a  walking  trip  made  over  North  Moun- 
tain. Leaving  Digby,  the  little  steamer  passed  through  the  famous 
Digby  Gut,  a  veritable  though  small  Golden  Gate ;  and  a  farewell 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  the  audience  was  given  in  a  beautiful  moon- 
light view  of  Digby  Gut  in  the  distance  as  seen  from  the  stern  of 
the  steamer.  The  lecture  was  given  in  Room  22,  Walker  Building, 
M.  I.  T.,  which  was  filled  with  an  appreciative  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  Towne  deserves  very  much  credit  for  his  careful  selec- 
tion of  valuable  scientific  and  historical  subjects,  for  his  painstaking 
reproduction  in  slides,  and  for  his  willingness  to  allow  the  public  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  work.      [g.  h.  b.] 

The  following  is  from*  the  Boston  Transcript  for  Nov.  20, 
1903:  — 

Julian  A.  Kebler,  former  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, died  suddenly  in  Denver,  Col.,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  bom  in  Cin- 
dnnad  forty-six  years  ago.  He  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of 
Technology  of  Boston.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  went  to  Western  Mis- 
souri, where  he  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  business  ;  and  in  1885  he  went 
to  Colorado  with  John  Osgood,  and  organized  the  Colorado  Coal  Company, 
which  was  later  merged  into  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Mr. 
Kebler  was  general  manager  for  the  latter  company  fi-om  its  organization 
until  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  elected  president.  A  year  ago  his  health 
failed  him,  and  a  little  later  he  tendered  his  resignation.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  company  last  August  he  was  succeeded  by  F.  J.  Heame.  Mr.  Kebler 
was  married  fifteen  years  ago  to  Miss  Emma  Abbott,  of  Boston,  who  survives 
him.     They  had  no  children. 

1879. 
Harry  H.  Campbell,  &c.,  Steelton,  Penn. 


Frank  G.  Stantial,  superintendent  of  the  Cochrane  Chemical 
Company,  on  account  of  extensive  alterations  and  repair  at  their 
factory  at  Everett,  was  unable  to  take  any  vacation  this  summer. 
Being  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  he  did,  however,  find  some  time  to 
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spend  on  the  links  of  the  Bellevue  Club  at  Melrose.  Mr.  Stan- 
tial's  daughter  Helen  will  celebrate  her  first  birthday  in  February. 
—  Walter  S.  Allen  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  in  the  New  Bedford  district  this  fall.  This  district 
being  strongly  Republican,  however,  he  failed  of  an  election. — 
Professor  Pickering  and  E.  C.  Miller  were  the  only  members  of  this 
class  attending  the  alumni  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick.  The 
fact  that  the  class  were  to  hold  their  class  dinner  at  the  Calumet 
Club  in  New  York  on  December  28  may  account  for  the  small 
attendance.  It  would  seem  as  if  changing  the  alumni  meeting 
and  dinner  to  the  spring  might  prevent  the  interference  with  the 
annual  class  dinners  in  the  winter. —  Edwin  C.  Miller  has  pur- 
chased a  125-acre  farm  in  Peterboro,  N.H.,  for  a  summer  residence. 
It  is  located  three  miles  from  the  village,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
1,000  feet,  and  commands  a  very  extensive  view,  facing  Mt.  Mo- 
nadnock.  There  are  eighty  acres  of  woodland,  and  we  understand 
that  he  is  contemplating  the  raising  of  Angora  goats,  ginseng  and 
other  up-to-date  agricultural  fads. —  Charles  W.  Coffin,  after  a 
brief  illness  with  pneumonia,  died  on  Nov.  11,  1902,  at  Biddeford, 
Me.  The  deceased  was  a  civil  engineer  by  profession,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  and  a  special  student  in  1878  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  had  been  successful  in  his  profession,  and  had 
retired  from  active  business. 

1882. 
Walter  B.  Snow,  Sec.j  Russell  Avenue,  Watertown,  Mass. 


James  E.  Chapman,  of  Evanston,  Wyo,,  was  in  Boston  during 
the  holidays. —  The  journal  of  the  American  Foundrymens  Asso- 
ciation for  July,  1903,  contains  in  full  the  address  of  its  president, 
Arthur  W.  Walker.  In  discussion  of  the  labor  situation  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  believing  "  that  the  manufacturers  who  will 
achieve  the  highest  development  and  success  during  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  will  be  those  who  recognize  the  present  conditions  as 
temporary,  and  set  themselves  in  line  for  permanent,  harmonious, 
and  cordial  relations  with  the  men  who  are   doing  for  them  in 
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&ctory  or  foundry  the  work  which  they  themselves  would  if  the 
size  of  their  enterprise  would  permit/'  —  James  P.  Munroe  was 
elected  in  December  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club. 
His  "  Adventures  of  an  Army  Nurse  in  Two  Wars,"  recently 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  edited  from  the  diary  and 
correspondence  of  his  aunt,  Mary  Phinney,  Baroness  von 
Olnhausen. 

1883. 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  &r.,  27  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


H.  S.  Chase  has  been  retained  by  Jones,  Caesar  &  Co.  to  super- 
vise the  new  accounting  system  for  Minneapolis,  and  is  appointed 
on  the  Committee  of  Experts  (chairman)  to  act  with  the  United 
States  Census  officials  in  regard  to  uniform  statistical  tables  for 
municipal  reports  throughout  the  country.  He  was  in  Denver 
most  of  the  month  of  December. 


1885. 

Prof.  £.  B.  Homer,  &r.,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 

Providence,  R.l. 


Little  Arthur  and  Mac  found  themselves  at  adjacent  tables  on 
December  21  at  a  New  York  club.  The  following  notes  passed 
between  them  :  ^^  The  Alumni  Meeting  is  taking  place  in  Boston. 
Here's  to  M.  L  T."  '*  To  the  last  class  that  gave  a  Freshman 
ball.  I  was  stuck  twenty,  and  so  were  you  ! "  ^^  The  last  of  the 
Torch-light  Processions,  you  and  Nat  both  trying  to  pay  for  the 
herdic  while  I  stumbled  down  the  Gym  unlighted  steps." —  Little 
&  Walker  announced  on  Dec.  i,  1903,  their  removal  to  93 
Broad  Street,  corner  of  Franklin,  Boston. 
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1887. 
Edward  G.   Thomas,  Sec, ,  4  State  Street,  Boston. 


Cole  was  in  attendance  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  is  spending  the  holiday  season  at  his  home  in 
Newton. —  Sprague  is  just  now  on  his  way  to  Cuba  to  report  on  a 
copper  mining  proposition. —  H.  S.  Adams  has  moved  his  offices  to 
71  Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  will  have  greater 
facilities  for  carrying  on  his  work.  Among  other  work  that  he  has 
on  hand  at  the  present  time  is  the  superintendence  of  a  large  dredg- 
ing contract  in  the  Mystic  River,  and  the  construction  of  wharves 
and  bulkheads  in  South  Bay. —  Burgess,  during  the  past  year,  pub- 
lished two  books,  one  entitled  "  More  Goops,"  a  book  for  children, 
and  **  The  Reign  of  Queen  Isyl,"  the  latter  volume  being  written 
in  collaboration  with  Will  Irwin,  with  whom  he  is  now  writing  the 
story  running  in  Pearson's  entitled  "The  Picaroons,*'  and  which 
will  be  published  in  book  form  in  the  spring.  Next  fall  he  will 
publish  "  The  Maxims  of  Methuselah,"  in  which  that  patriarch  in 
his  nine  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  gives  to  his  great-grandson 
Shem,  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  his  accumulated  wisdom  resulting 
from  his  long  experience  with  the  women  of  the  Land  of  Nod. 
While  in  Southern  France,  Burgess  became  a  landed  proprietor, 
and  the  following  is  cut  from  the  Christmas  Frank  Leslie :  — 

The  race  of  **Goops"  have  made  their  creator,  Gclctt  Bargess,  famous, 
and  each  new  edition  of  the  circular  small  people,  like  the  ''  More  Goops ' ' 
recently  published,  spreads  their  &me  more  widely.  Mr.  Burgess  has  re- 
cendy  bought  a  small  property  in  Provence,  near  the  Val  d'  Enfer,  where 
Dante  is  supposed  to  have  gained  the  inspiration  for  his  ''Inferno."  The 
property,  which  cost  Mr.  Burgess  only  f  40,  is  supposed  to  contain  more 
than  twenty  Roman  tombs  of  the  third  century.  One  of  these  has  already 
been  opened,  and  the  others  are  to  be  explored  this  winter. 

Giles  Taintor  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Miner  Robinson  is  building  a  factory  at  Faneuil,  Mass.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  **  Renim  "  switch  and  oudet  boxes  and  other  specialdes 
which  he  is  putting  out.  The  building  is  about  50  x  100,  one  story,  and 
when  completed  will  contain  not  only  the  manufacturing  establishment,  but 
his  offices  as  well. 
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1888. 
William  G.  Snow,  &f.,  245  No.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Arthur  S.  Mann  has  charge  of  the  building  of  the  new  turbine 
engine  power  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.  His  health  was  completely  restored  by  his  Australian 
trip. — Dr.  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  journal  of  Infectious  Diseases. —  Stone  & 
Webster  are  occuping  their  new  spacious  offices  on  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  floors  of  the  India  Building,  84  State  Street, 
Boston. —  Irving  T.  Guild  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey  for  the  practice  of  landscape  architecture,  with 
offices  at  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Guild  has  been  studying 
this  profession  for  several  years.  Mr.  Kelsey  is  already  well  known 
as  the  owner  of  the  Highland  Nursery  in  the  Carolina  Mountains. 
—  Charles  A.  Stone  is  occupying  a  house  on  the  Back  Bay  for  the 
winter. —  James  L.  Belser  has  severed  his  connection  with  Lock- 
wood,  Green  &  Co.,  Boston. —  A.  S.  Warren  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Buflalo  Smelting  Works.  His  present  address 
is  426  Marlboro  Street,  Boston.  —  The  secretary  was  very  glad  to 
receive  a  letter  in  December  from  Arthur  W.  Jones,  who  has  been 
located  for  a  number  of  years  in  Australia  as  representative  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.    The  substance  of  the  letter  follows :  — 

"  I  read  with  much  interest  the  circulars  to  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1888,  outlining  the  celebration  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  our  graduadon 
from  the  Tech,  and  thought  of  you  on  Saturday,  June  zo,  as  enjoying  the 
programme  outlined. 

Fate  has  unfortunately  decreed,  since  my  graduadon,  that  most  of  my 
dme  must  be  spent  about  as  far  away  from  Boston  as  it  is  possible  to  get  on 
this  globe ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  have,  and  always  have  had,  a  real  live 
interest  in  the  Tech,  and  pardcularly  in  the  class  of  '88.  The  more  one 
lives  away  fi-om  home,  the  greater  appear  the  advantages  of  American  life 
and  surroundmgs.  Of  all  places  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  I  know  of 
none  which  I  should  rather  make  my  home  than  Melbourne  or  Sydney; 
but  neither  compares  with  Boston,  and  there  is  a  constant  yearning  to  get 
home  again.  Before  very  long  I  hope  to  make  a  trip  to  the  States,  and 
trust  that  it  may  be  at  a  dme  when  there  is  a  class  reunion  of  some  sort. 
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Business  out  here  is  fairly  good,  but  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  populadon.  English  conservadsm,  in  a  somewhat  aggravated  form, 
exists  throughout  this  territory,  and  proves  a  very  serious  check  to  progress, 
particularly  in  matters  electrical.  Then,  too,  there  also  exists  here  a  natural 
desire  to  deal  with  the  mother  country  (England),  when  possible;  and  this 
feeling  has  to  be  broken  down  before  trade  with  the  United  States  can  be 
established.  We  have,  however,  been  pretty  successful  in  electrical 
tramway  matters,  having  already  equipped  the  complete  tramway  systems 
of  Sydney  (N.  S.  Wales),  Brisbane  (Queensland),  Kalgoorlie  and  Perth 
(Western  Australia),  and  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New  Zealand).  It 
Js  good  to  see  American  machinery  in  many  of  the  lighting  stations  here, 
and  our  arc  lamps  lighting  me  home  after  a  hard  day  at  the  office  are  a 
pleasing  reminder  of  the  land  from  which  they  came. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  primary  industries  of  these  colonies  the 
present  season  is  likely  to  be  a  record-breaker.  For  the  seven  years  that  I 
have  been  in  Australia  we  have  had  nothing  but  a  continued  series  of  devas- 
tating droughts.  Sheep  have  died  by  the  million,  and  catde  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  and  the  cry  of  the  people  has  gone  up  from  the  thirsty 
land.  Only  six  months  ago,  in  making  a  long  trip  into  the  country,  I  passed 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  fertile  country  laid  waste  by  the  scorching  sun 
of  Australia.  Instead  of  grass,  nothing  but  dust,  and  dust  so  thick  and  deep 
that  in  places  it  absolutely  covered  the  fences.  Occasionally  a  group  of 
starving  sheep  and  catde,  and  all  round  a  temperature  of  iio°  to  izo^  in 
the  shade.  It  has  only  taken  a  few  months  to  change  all  this,  and  the  other 
day  on  a  trip  through  the  same  country  one  could  see  nothing  but  fields  of 
grass  and  grain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  recuperadve  power  of 
the  people  and  the  soil  is  wonderful;  and,  whereas  for  a  number  of  years  the 
crop  of  wheat  has  not  been  sufficient  for  local  needs,  they  are  now  talking 
about  a  probable  crop  of  30,000,000  bushels  this  year,  much  of  which  will 
be  available  for  export.  This  prosperity  is  reacting  on  every  line  of  business. 
.  .  .  Give  my  very  best  remembrances  to  any  members  of  the  class  of  '88 
whom  you  may  meet." 

1889. 
Walter  H.  Kilham,  &f.,  9  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  secretary  finds  that  occasional  clippings  from  newspapers 
and  hearsay  evidence  is  a  very  poor  method  of  collecting  news  for 
this  column.     Items  acquired  in  this  manner  have  no  great  value 
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as  information,  and  do  not  satisfy  the  rapacious  editors  of  this 
publication.  If  the  members  of  '89  care  at  all  for  this  column  of 
class  news  ajid  are  willing  to  help  enlarge  its  scope,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  voluntarily  send  to  the  secretary  items  relating  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  anything  they  may  hear  of  concerning  their 
classmates.  The  secretary  hopes  that  none  will  be  too  modest  to 
respond  to  this  request. —  Clayton  W.  Pike  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Keller,  Pike  &  Co.,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers 
and  contractors.  No.  112  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  They 
have  just  completed  the  electrical  plant  for  the  new  United  States 
Mint  at  Philadelphia.  This  building  is  lighted  by  over  4,000  in- 
candescent lamps,  and  has  about  150  motors,  aggregating  over  800 
H.  P.  It  has  a  complete  fire  alarm  system,  watchman's  clock 
system,  time  clock  system,  and  telephone  exchange,  all  of  these 
operated  by  a  storage  battery  plant  in  duplicate.  The  size  of  this 
plant  and  its  great  variety  make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
which  they  have  ever  installed. —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Basford 
sailed  on  the  steamer  "  Minneapolis "  from  New  York  for  Europe 
on  November  25. —  The  Boston  Traveller^  Sept,  26,  1903,  has  the 
following :  — 

The  members  of  the  Prospect  Street  Congregational  Church,  Cambridge, 
voted  unanimously  last  evening  in  favor  of  calling  Rev.  Charles  £.  Beals, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Greenfield,  to  become  the 
pastor  of  their  church.  This  was  in  concurrence  with  the  dedsion  of  the 
Outlook  Committee,  which  was  composed  of  several  well-known  members, 
whose  work  it  was  to  find  a  candidate.  This  committee's  vote  was  also 
unanimous  in  favor  of  Mr.  Beals. 

1890. 
George  L.  Gilmore,  &f.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Calvin  W.  Rice  is  vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  is  serving  on  various  committees.  He 
is  now  connected  with  the  General  Electric  Company  as  a  consult- 
ing engineer,  with  office  at  44  Broad  Street,  New  York. — An 
informal  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  class  located  near  Boston 
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was  held  on  January  13  at  the  studio  of  H.  P.  Spaulding,  19  Fairfax 
Street,  West  Newton,  where  with  the  aid  of  crackers,  cheese,  and 
beer  old  days  were  recalled. —  Karl  H.  Hyde  is  engaged  in  business 
as  an  engineer  and  architect  at  Attleboro,  Mass. —  Mr.  Walter 
Ellis's  address  is  now  care  of  Boston  Athletic  Club,  Exeter  Street, 
Boston. —  E.  B.  Raymond  is  general  superintendent  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Emmons  is  acting  general  manager.  Raymond  has  just  built  a  new 
house  there,  and  is  well  settled  in  his  new  home. —  E.  T.  Newton 
is  treasurer  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Company  of  Holyoke,  Mass. — 
Darragh  de  Lancy  is  settled  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  as  an 
industrial  engineer. —  W.  H.  Collins  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Silver  Spring  Bleach  and  Dye  Works  branch  of  the  United  States 
Finishing  Company  at  Providence,  R.I.,  to  the  Norwich  plant  at 
Norwich,  Conn. 

1891. 
Howard  C.  Forbes,  &r.,  4  State  Street,  Boston. 


Cunningham  is  in  Santa  Barbara,  steadily  improving  in  health. 
Last  winter  he  took  a  trip  to  Japan,  and  about  next  June  he 
expects  to  go  abroad,  and  will  spend  the  summer  in  Germany. — 
Fiske  has  recently  been  made  home  manager  of  the  Special  Risk 
Department  of  one  of  the  largest  insurance  companies  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  This  is  probably  the  first  case  of  a  technical  graduate 
being  made  manager  in  the  home  office  of  a  stock  fire  insurance 
company.     Fiske  writes  :  — 

In  reference  to  my  recent  change.  I  resigned  Dec.  i,  1903,  as  manager 
of  the  Underwriters'  Bureau  of  New  England  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Phoenix  Insurance  Company  (Fire)  of  Hartford,  Conn.  My  new  title  is 
Manager,  Special  Risk  Department,  this  being  a  new  department  formed  to 
have  charge  of  such  classes  of  risks  as  those  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers,  electrical  properties  (power  plants,  car  bams,  etc.),  fireproof 
buildings,  etc.  My  field  will  embrace  this  country  and  Canada  ;  and  the 
classes  mentioned  are  to  be  divorced  from  the  general  business  of  the  com- 
pany and  handled  entirely  by  the  new  department.     In  this  work  my  chief 
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dudes  consist  in  passing  and  approving  the  lines  of  insurance  on  these 
properties  as  sent  in  by  our  agents,  both  as  regards  amount  of  insurance  to 
be  carried  and  policy  form  under  which  it  is  written,  it  being  purely  a 
matter  of  business  to  write  insurance  on  such  risks  as  we  believe  will  yield 
a  profit  and  keep  off  those  which  we  believe  at  the  rate  offered  will  in  the 
long  run  show  a  loss.  The  insurance  companies  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  modem  construction  and  protected  risks  need  modern  treatment,  and 
the  engineering  questions  involved  need  an  engineering  training  to  properly 
solve  them.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  field  for  technical  men  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  the  business  surely  needs  the  services  of  men  who  have  the 
knowledge  and  training  to  properly  solve  the  various  problems  of  a  technical 
nature  which  are  continually  arising.  I  have  procured  a  home  at  146 
Kenyon  Street,  Hartford,  and  vtUI  be  very  glad  indeed  to  sec  any  of  my 
classmates  either  there  or  at  the  Phoenix  office, 

—  Garrison  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Tech  Union  on  November  28, 
on  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine,  before  about  sixty  members  of  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Society.  Several  of  the  turbine  parts  were 
exhibited.  A  similar  lecture  was  given  December  19  before 
the  Engineers'  Blueroom  Club,  and  also  on  December  31  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. —  Swan, 
who  is  with  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Company  at  Camden, 
N.J.,  writes  the  following :  — 

I  don't  know  of  any  items  which  I  can  give  you  that  would  be  particu- 
larly interesting:  one  gets  so  used  to  his  own  professional  work  that  it 
seems  very  commonplace.  We  have  a  very  large  plant  here,  and  are  turn- 
ing out  a  great  deal  of  work,  some  of  the  ships  being  about  the  largest  ever 
constructed  in  this  country.  At  present,  however,  there  is  little  commercial 
work  in  sight;  and  it  looks  as  though  American  ship-yards  that  cannot  get 
enough  naval  work  to  occupy  them  will  soon  have  to  close  down. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  great  effort  to  be  on  hand  at  the  class  dinner  next 
spring.  For  the  past  few  years  something  has  always  turned  up  to  prevent 
my  going. 

With  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  to  any  of  the  fellows  whom  you  may 
see. 

—  Ricker  is  now  located  in  New  York,  with  the  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  Railroad,  as  electrical  engineer  on  the  equipment  of.  the 
famous  tunnel  with  electric  motive  power.     Ricker  writes :  — 
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During  the  winter  of  1902,  and  till  August,  1903»  ^  ^^^  ^^  charge,  as 
electrical  engineer,  of  the  installation  and  operations  of  the  Miami  &  Erie 
Canal  Transportation  Company's  plant,  consisting  of  an  alternating  current 
electric  railway,  over  which  run  locomotives  towing  canal  boats  in  long  strings. 
As  this  is  the  first  plant  of  the  kind  and  the  first  alternating  current  railway  in 
America,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  rest  to  know  that  one  of  our  numbers 
was  in  part  responsible  for  it.  I  was  also  engaged  on  the  preliminary  work 
for  the  Washington,  Baltimore  &  Annapolis  Railway;  but,  as  work  there  is 
delayed  by  financial  conditions  that  are  affecting  many  other  matters  as  well, 
I  came  to  New  York  with  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Railroad,  where  I  have 
charge  of  one  of  the  departments  of  detail  engineering  in  connection 
with  the  electrification  of  the  New  York  terminal  and  suburban  service. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  interesting  work ;  and  I  am  hoping  they  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  settle  down  in  one  place  for  a  little  while,  long  enough 
to  see  what  it  is  like,  at  least.  I  have  joined  the  Technology  Club  of  this 
city,  and  am  expecting  to  find  it  very  agreeable.  It  seems  good  to  meet  a 
bunch  of  men  from  the  Institute  again. 

Please  give  my  regards  to  any  of  the  men  of  our  class  you  may  meet.  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  attend  some  of  the  class  meetings  or  dinners  now  that 
I  am  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  Boston. 

—  Wilder,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Company, 
reports  that  they  are  putting  out  arsenate  of  lead  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Paris  green,  as  it  is 
more  efficacious  as  an  insecticide.  It  has  been  largely  used  in 
exterminating  the  gypsy  moth,  and  is  the  material  that  no  doubt 
many  have  noticed  on  the  streets,  which  is  being  sprayed  on  the 
trees.  The  cities  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany,  and  others  are 
using  it  to  exterminate  the  elm-tree  beetle.  Large  carloads  of 
arsenate  of  lead  have  been  shipped  in  the  past  few  years  to  the 
South  to  aid  in  fighting  the  boll  weevil  pest  which  is  making  such 
serious  havoc  in  the  cotton  crop. —  The  new  stadium  for  Harvard 
College  at  Soldiers'  Field  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
Wason,  who  is  president  and  manager  of  the  Aberthaw  Construc- 
tion Company.  The  following  letter  from  Wason  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  interest :  — 

We  broke  ground  on  the  2  2d  of  June,  and  had  the  structure  practically 
finished  on  the  14th  of  November,  when  the  Harvard- Dartmouth  game 
was  played  within  the  stadium. 
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The  structure  consists  of  Portland  cement  concrete  re-enforced  with 
square  twisted  steel  of  the  Ransome  system.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  1,430  feet  in  circumference  of  the  U,  95  feet  wide,  and  53 
feet  high.  The  seating  capacity  is  about  twenty-six  thousand.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  largest  concrete-steel  building  structure  in 
the  world. 

The  coming  season  it  is  the  intention  to  add  a  roof  above  the  prome- 
nade floor,  which  will  make  the  total  structure  7 1  feet  high. 

The  structure  consists  of  a  low  front  wall  enclosing  the  gridiron,  with 
three  rows  of  columns  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  an  outer  wall  consisting  of 
a  double  row  of  arches.  Between  the  third  row  of  columns  and  the  outer 
wall  there  is  a  mezzanine  floor,  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a 
promenade  floor,  fifty  feet,  each  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  running 
the  full  length  of  the  structure. 

All  longitudinal  girders  are  of  steel-concrete.  Across  the  tops  of  these, 
following  the  incline,  are  steel  beams  with  a  bearing  riveted  to  the  top  flange 
which  supports  steel-concrete  seats  which  were  cast  in  moulds  on  the  ground 
and  afterwards  erected. 

Approximately  15,000  barrels  of  cement  were  used  in  the  construction, 
and  as  many  tons  of  broken  stone. 

The  finish  of  the  wall  surfaces  was  obtained  by  picking  with  steel 
pomts,  removing  one-sixteenth  of  the  surfiice  entirely,  thus  obliterating  all 
imperfections  caused  by  the  wood  of  the  moulds. 

To  Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis  is  due  the  entire  credit  of  the  enterprise. 
He  conceived  the  idea,  perfected  the  design,  raised  the  money,  and  signed 
the  contract. 

—  The  class  of  '91  furnishes  the  principal  part  of  the  force  of 
the  New  England  Structural  Company.  Douglas  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Bryden  is  superintendent,  and  Fitz  is  secretary. 
They  have  built  the  structural  frames  for  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
modern  office  buildings  in  Boston,  including  the  Colonial  Theatre, 
Boston  Symphony  Hall,  Eastern  Building,  Devonshire  Building, 
and  others.  Last  summer  they  constructed  a  highway  bridge 
across  the  Connecticut  River  at  Northfield.  At  their  shops  at  East 
Everett  they  have  recently  installed  two  De  Laval  steam  turbines, 
which  are  used  for  driving  electric  generators  for  lighting  and 
power  about  the  works.     These  were  furnished  by  Garrison.     The 
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last  of  these  machines  to  be  installed  was  tested  by  Forbes  in  col- 
laboration with  Thomas,  '87. —  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Class  Secreuries,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  suggest  that 
all  the  class  dinners  should  be  held  at  Commencement.  It  is  the 
intention,  therefore,  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  our  class  to 
call  together  the  fellows  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  holding  the  class  dinner  this  year  some  time 
about  the  first  of  June.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  obtain  the 
views  of  any  member  of  the  class  in  regard  to  this  proposed 
change. 

1892. 
Prof.  William  A.  Johnston,  &f.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology, 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  class  secretary  was  pleased  to  notice  the  excellent  articles 
in  the  last  Review  by  members  of  the  class ;  namely,  **  Review  of 
the  Report  of  the  Charles  River  Dam  Commission,"  by  Leonard 
Metcalf;  "The  New  Buildings,"  by  Theodore  Skinner;  and 
"  Lowell  Institute  School  for  Industrial  Foremen,"  by  the  director, 
Charles  F.  Park.  This  generous  contribution  from  the  members 
of  the  class  more  than  compensated  for  the  lack  of  class  news  on 
account  of  the  secretary's  illness  with  typhoid  fever. —  The  class 
is  well  represented  in  the  new  School  for  Industrial  Foremen. 
Charles  F.  Park,  as  director,  has  had  the  responsibility  of  planning 
the  courses,  which  are  of  two  years'  duration  in  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  respectively.  The  school  is  now  organized, 
and  has  started  in  successfully  under  his  efficient  directorship. 
During  the  first  year  the  following  courses  will  be  given  by 
'92  men:  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Louis  Derr;  Practical 
Mathematics,  by  W.  A.  Johnston.  During  the  second  year 
Mechanics  and  Testing  Laboratory  will  be  given  by  Charles 
E.  Fuller. —  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Holton  (formerly  Miss  Lovering, 
'92)  visited  the  Institute  with  her  husband,  E.  C.  Holton,  '88,  on 
November  10. —  The  following  note  was  received  from  Macy  S. 
Pope  in  response  to  an  inquiry  about  the  men  connected  with  the 
Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company :  — 
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As  I  stated  when  I  met  you  the  other  day,  two  '92  men  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  ;  namely,  Harry  A.  Bumham,  II.,  who  for  six  years  was 
mechanical  superintendent  at  the  Passaic  Print  Works  and  later  with  Dean 
Sc  Main,  mechanical  engineers;  also  Frederic  J.  Hoxie,  VI. ,  who  has  been 
electrical  contractor  at  Phenix,  R.I.  This  makes  four  '92  men  with  the 
Factory  Mutual,  John  G.  Morse,  who  was  in  the  civil  engineering  course  for 
about  two  years,  making  the  third,  and  myself  the  fourth.  I  might  note 
that  there  are  seventeen  Tech  men  in  our  office.  Gorham  H.  Dana  has 
recently  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Underwriters*  Bureau  of  New 
England.  Frederick  C.  Moore,  X.,  who  is  inspector  for  the  Factory  In- 
surance Association,  Hartford,  called  at  our  office  recently.  Ward  M. 
Sackett,  VI.,  is  reported  as  in  the  insurance  business  in  Pittsburg,  so  that, 
with  Gayle  T.  Forbush,  there  are  eight  '92  men  in  the  insurance  work. 
This  indicates  to  some  extent  the  demand  for  men  with  a  technical  training 
in  this  branch  of  business. 

—  The  following  is  a  clipping   from  the  Standard^  an  insurance 
paper,  and  explains  itself:  — 

Gorham  Dana  was  elected  manager  of  the  Underwriters'  Bureau  of  New 
England,  succeeding  H.  A.  Fiske,  resigned,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  or- 
ganization held  Wednesday  morning  at  93  Water  Street.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  attendance  of  company  representatives,  and  the  action  in  the 
above  matter  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Dana  has  been  connected  with  the  bureau  since  1 894,  and  his  close 
application  to  his  duties  and  intelligent  study  of  the  various  problems  which 
have  necessarily  arisen  during  that  time,  affecting  insurance  interests  in  this 
jurisdiction,  have  given  him  an  experience  and  insight  mto  New  England 
conditions  which  are  of  great  value.  His  election  to  this  position  was  most 
logical,  and  will  elicit  only  commendation  in  all  quarters. 

Gorham  Dana  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1868,  receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  He  then  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  being  graduated  in  1892  with  honors 
in  the  course  of  civil  engineering. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  left  Boston  for  California,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for  about  a  year  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  also 
attending  the  University  of  California  as  advanced  student,  and  later  as  as- 
sistant instructor.  Returning  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  assistant  in  civil 
engineering  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  1893  and  1894.     He  resigned 
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this  position  to  enter  the  service  of  the  bureau  ts  an  inspector,  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since.  Mr.  Dana  has  been  closely  allied  with  ez- 
Manager  Fiske  in  the  work  of  the  bureau,  having  thus  attained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Fiske 's  methods  and  system.  Mr.  Dana  is  a  man  of  care- 
ful discrimination  and  conservative  judgment,  and  contemplates  no  radical 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  organization. 

He  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary  work  along  the  line  of  scien- 
tific subjects,  which  has  been  closely  studied  by  underwriters  and  inspectors 
because  of  his  accurate  and  valuable  exposidon  of  sound  principles  in  fire 
protection  and  special  hazard  writing. 

Among  hb  technical  writings  are  **  Fire  Insurance  Engineering/'  which 
appeared  in  the  Technology  Review,  April,  1903  ;  *'The  Care  of  Private 
Fire  Appliances  from  an  American  Insurance  Standpoint,"  a  paper  read  at 
the  Intemadonal  Fire  Prevendon  Congress  at  London  in  1903. 

Mr.  Dana  has  also  prepared  bureau  reports  on  the  following  subjects  : 
**Vi8cor*;  "Coating  of  Cloth  with  Rubber  Cement";  «« Corrosion  of 
Outside  Screw  and  Yoke  Valve  Stems  ^* ;  "  Corrosion  Tests  on  Painted 
Pipes  "  ;  **  Celluloid  :  Its  Manufacture,  Properties,  Uses,  and  Hazards  "  ; 
**  Electric  Car  Bams:  Construction,  Protection,  and  Hazards"  ;  "Haz- 
ards of  Stock-conveying  by  Blower  Systems";  "Silk  Wiping  Cloths"; 
"  Metal  Lathing  and  Cement  as  a  Protection  for  Wooden  Buildings  against 
Exposure  "  ;  "  Report  on  Ellington  Patent  Automatic  Injector  and  Other 
Fire  Appliances  found  in  England  "  ;  "  Chemical  Extinguishers  "  ;  "  Notes 
on  Rubber  Hazards";  "Notes  on  Automatic  Pump  Regulators." 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  since 
1 90 1  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  electric  fire  pumps  since  1902. 


1893. 
Frederick  H.  Fay,  &f.,  60  City  Hail,  Boston. 


Informal  class  dinners  will  be  held  at  the  Technology  Club  on 
Saturday  evenings,  the  23d  of  January  and  the  19th  of  March. 
At  the  first  Professor  Harry  E.  ClifFord  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
class.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  commencement,  in 
June,  when  the  class  will  hold  a  celebration  in  connection  with 
the  general  alumni  reunion  proposed  for  that  time.  Due  notice  of 
all  meetings  will  be  sent  to  the  members. —  James  A.  Emery  and 
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Miss  Annie  E.  Comer  were  married  on  the  30th  of  November. 
They  reside  at  Midway,  Ala.  Emery  is  manager  of  construction 
of  the  Birmingham  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company,  his  busi- 
ness address  being  2104  First  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala. —  Will- 
iam Reed-Hill  became  a  member  last  July  of  the  firm  of  John 
Scott  &  Co.,  architects,  67  Moflfat  Block,  Detroit,  Mich.  He 
was  formerly  head  draughtsman  for  this  firm  until  1902,  when  he 
established  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Reed-Hill,  architects,  of  Detroit. — 
William  G.  Houck,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  recently  recovered  from 
a  mild  attack  of  diphtheria.     At  no  time  was  his  illness  very  serious. 

—  The  following  account  of  the  work  of  D.  D.  Jackson  in  the 
preparation  of  a  normal  chlorine  map  of  New  England  and  New 
York  is  taken  from  the  Engineering  Record  of  Oct.  17,  1903  :  — 

Mr.  D.  D.  Jackson,  of  Mt.  Prospect  Laboratory,  Brooklyn,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Hydro-economic  Section  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, has  finished  a  normal  chlorine  map  of  New  England  and  New  York 
State  which  will  be  published  in  the  annual  progress  report  of  that  section. 
Normal  chlorine  maps  of  States  situated  near  the  coast  lines  have  proved  ex- 
tremely valuable  from  an  engineering  and  sanitary  standpoint  in  connection 
with  the  interpretation  of  analyses  of  public  water  supplies  and  the  installation 
of  water-works.  It  was  in  1 890  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
in  a  memorable  report  presented  the  first  normal  chlorine  map.  This  was 
made  after  three  years  of  analytical  work  in  connection  with  the  water 
supply  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  practical  use  in  connection  with  problems 
of  domestic  water  supply  was  at  once  appreciated  by  the  chemical  and  en- 
gineering professions.  Since  that  time  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Con- 
necticut has  extended  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  through  that 
State,  but  beyond  this  little  has  been  reported.  The  new  chlorine  map 
which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  corrects  errors  in  the  original  maps  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  covers  all  New  England  and  New  York. 
From  time  to  time  the  work  will  be  extended,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  will  be  covered  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

—  Ervin  Kenison,  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing  and  descriptive 
geometry  at  the  Institute,  succeeds  Professor  Linus  Faunce  as  lect- 
urer in  descriptive  geometry. —  W.  T.  Knowlton  was  in  Boston  in 
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October,  while  recuperating  from  a  two  months'  illness  with  typhoid 
fever.  He  is  with  Albert  L.  Webster,  civil  and  sanitary  engineer, 
82  Wall  Street,  New  Yorkj  and  from  April,  1902,  until  last 
summer  he  was  resident  engineer  upon  the  construction  of  a  sewer- 
age system  at  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  At 
present  Knowlton  is  engaged  in  similar  work  near  Perth  Amboy, 
and  lives  at  434  William  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  C.  V. 
Allen  and  P.  H.  Thomas  live  in  East  Orange  also. —  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  December,  Professor 
Charles  L.  Norton  gave  the  results  of  his  experiments  upon  the 
rusting  of  steel  imbedded  in  concrete.  His  experiments,  made 
under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  confirm  the  general  belief  that 
steel  properly  imbedded  in  concrete  is  most  effectually  protected 
from  rust. —  Walter  T.  Peck  is  in  South  America  as  the  electrical 
engineer  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  General  Electric  Company  for  Chile,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru.  Although  his  headquarters  are  at  Valparaiso,  Peck  spends  a 
good  portion  of  his  time  travelling  through  these  three  countries. — 
F.  F.  Skinner  is  with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  Sc  Co.,  8  and 
10  Bridge  Street,  New  York.  At  present  he  is  at  work  upon  the 
design  of  steel-work  for  the  new  underground  terminal  station  in 
New  York  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  steel 
design  of  that  road's  New  York  terminal. —  Robert  N.  Wallis  is 
president  of  the  Fitchburg  Merchants'  Association,  and  in  Novem- 
ber presided  at  its  annual  banquet,  at  which  the  speakers  were 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  and  former 
Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith. —  The  following  '93  men 
were  present  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  December  21,  1903:  Barnes, 
Bemis,  Braman,  W.  A.  Clapp,  Crosby,  Fay,  Frisbie,  Keyes, 
Reynolds,  Wingate,  Woodbridge. 
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1894. 
S.  C.  Prescott,  Sec.j  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  announce  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  class  has  already  begun  to  make  plans  for  the  decennial  cele- 
bration which  is  to  take  place  in  June.  Much  interest  has  been 
expressed  by  members  of  the  class,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  we  may  have  a  well-attended  reunion.  We  urge  that  every 
man  make  a  special  effort  to  attend.  A  circular  relating  to  this 
subject  and  the  class  book  which  is  to  be  published  will  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  class  in  so  far  as  the  secretary  has  their  ad- 
dresses, and  he  desires  to  obtain  especially  the  addresses  of  non- 
graduate  members  of  the  class.  Any  information  concerning  these 
men  will  be  gratefully  received. —  The  class  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  H.  R.  Bates,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  with  nervous  prostra- 
tion, is  regaining  his  health  and  strength.  His  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  brought  on  by  overwork,  as  he  has  continued  to  be  the 
same  indefatigable  hustler  that  we  knew  in  undergraduate  days. — 
W.  £.  Piper  is  again  receiving  congratulations,  this  time  on  the 
advent  of  a  ten-pound  boy. —  H.  S.  Duckworth  and  H.  P.  Hastings 
are  other  members  of  the  class  who  have  more  or  less  recently  had 
additions  to  their  families.  It  is  evident  that  Course  V.  men  do 
not  believe  in  race  suicide. —  Mrs.  A.  A.  Claflin  is  ill  with  typhoid 
fever.  The  sympathy  of  the  class  and  best  wishes  for  her  recovery 
will  certainly  be  extended  to  the  family. —  T.  C.  Davies  sends  his 
occupation  and  address  as  ^^  sugar  factor,"  Craigside,  Honolulu, 
H.I.  Secretary  has  tried  in  vain  to  get  an  account  of  life  and 
conditions  in  Hawaii  from  Davies,  as  it  would  certainly  be  of  great 
interest  to  all. —  H.  B.  Dates  is  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
in  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Col. —  S.  A.  Breed  is  engaged  in  electrical  work  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Lynn. —  L.  W.  Pulsifer  is  practising  archi- 
tecture in  Denver.  His  address  is  11 19  Vine  Street. —  W.  H. 
Sayward  has  removed  to  Wayland,  Mass.,  where  he  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  medicine. —  A.  B.  Tenney  is  treasurer  of 
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the  Maiden  Electric  Company  and  Suburban  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  with  offices  at  159  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. —  J.  E. 
Thropp,  Jr.,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, Blast  Furnace  Department.  His  address  is  P.O.  Box  33, 
Duquesne,  Pa. —  C.  H.  Cutler  is  inspector  for  lines  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Telephone  Company,  160  Market  Street, 
Newark,  N.J. —  A.  W.  Tidd  is  assistant  engineer  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Additional  Water  Supply  for  New  York  City. —  F.  A. 
Schiertz  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Boston  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years  in  mining  work  in  Mexico. —  Robert  Loring  was 
married  not  long  ago  to  Miss  Mackay,  of  Montreal,  a  sister  of 
A.  R.  Mackay. —  H.  A.  Swanton  is  draughtsman  for  the  Lawley 
Company,  South  Boston,  and  resides  in  Roxbury. —  C.  F.  Hopewell 
is  general  manager  of  the  Uni  Signal  Company,  Cambridge. — 
N.  H.  Janvrin  is  assistant  engineer  for  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, Pittsburg. —  R.  W.  Proctor  is  secretary  of  the  W.  S.  Merrell 
Chemical  Company,  Cincinnati. —  R.  H.  Kirk  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  "Long  Arm"  System  Company,  Cleveland. —  C.  H.Johnson 
is  civil  engineer  with  the  N.  A.  Murtfeldt  Company,  concrete 
construction,  31  Milk  Street,  Boston.  This  company  makes  a 
specialty  of  buildings  constructed  entirely  of  concrete  masonry. 


1896. 
Edward  S.  Mansfield,  Sec,  70  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Edward  M.  Bragg,  who  formerly  was  located  with  the  William 
R.  Trigg  Company,  ship-builders,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  instructor  in  mechanical  and  marine  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Engineering  Department  con- 
nected with  this  university  has  made  very  rapid  progress  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  about  30  per 
cent  a  year.  A  new  engineering  building  is  nearly  completed  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering,  which  will  contain  a  300-foot  experimental  tank  for 
testing  ship  models  and  propellers.    Mr.  Bragg's  address  is  5 1 5  South 
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1 2th  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. —  W.  H.  Chencry  is  also  connected 
with  this  institution  as  an  instructor  in  Spanish. — W.  A.  Wood, 
electrical  engineer,  has  changed  his  address  from  115  Griswold 
Street  to  69-73  Larned  Avenue,  East  Detroit,  Mich. —  In  a  letter 
written  from  the  United  States  steamship  ^^  Bennington,"  Charles 
Morris  describes  a  cruise  taken  this  summer  to  Alaska  and  the 
Russian  seal  islands,  also  a  stop  at  Dutch  Harbor.  Morris  is  pay- 
master in  the  United  States  navy,  and  is  attached  to  the  Pacific 
squadron,  spending  a  large  part  of  the  time  at  sea. —  On  October 
13,  two  nights  before  his  wedding,  E.  A.  Baldwin  gave  a  bachelor 
dinner  to  his  friends  at  the  Technology  Club.  The  affair  was 
reported  a  great  success. —  On  October  15  James  G.  Melluish 
was  married  to  Miss  Ruth  E.  Kershaw,  of  Bloomington,  111.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Melluish  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Bloomington. — 
W.  M.  Partridge,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  is  introducing  into  the  market 
an  invention  in  the  shape  of  a  gas  heater  which  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  stoves  and  ranges  for  the  purpose  of  using  gas 
instead  of  coal  for  fuel. —  L.  S.  Tyler  has  associated  himself  with 
the  Maine  Electric  Company,  and  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  company.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electric 
hoists  and  special  electric  machines.  They  also  handle  various 
styles  of  second-hand  machinery.  Mr.  Tyler's  business  address  is 
23  Commercial  Street,  Portland,  Me. —  George  E.  Harkness  was 
married  to  Miss  Lucia  V.  Jewett  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  14, 
1903.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkness  are  now  at  home  at  12  Donkin 
Terrace,  Savin  Hill,  Dorchester.  —  Benjamin  Hurd  was  in  Boston 
the  last  of  November,  enjoying  a  short  vacation,  which  included 
Thanksgiving  and  the  Harvard-Yale  game. —  E.  C.  Atkins,  who 
until  recently  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Frank  Mossberg 
Company,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  special  machinery 
and  press  work,  has  again  returned  to  Providence,  having  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  machine-shop  and  drawing- 
room  departments  of  the  Builder's  Iron  Foundry.  His  residence  is 
at  385  Potter  Avenue. —  F.  H.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  of 
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which  he  is  superintendent.  The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  and  has  its  office  in  the  Hatha- 
way Building,  Milwaukee,  with  works  at  Cudahy,  Wis. —  F-  N. 
Smalley  is  now  located  with  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  is  employed  as  chemist  in  the  central 
chemical  laboratory,  which  controls  ninety-six  mills  in  all.  His 
present  address  is  27  Abercorn  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. —  E.  D.  Pin- 
gree  is  married,  and  has  a  child  about  a  year  old.  He  is  now 
living  in  Providence,  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Hamilton 
Street,  with  an  office  at  814  Banigan  Building.  Mr.  Pingree  is 
now  general  agent  of  the  Mutual  Factory  Inspection  Company 
for  the  Rhode  Island  territory. —  F.  £.  Guptill  was  in  Boston 
during  the  first  part  of  December.  He  is  located  in  Richmond,  Va., 
with  the  Richmond  Electrical  Bureau. 


1898. 
C.-E.  A.  WiNsLOw,  &f..  Hotel  Oxford,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  R.  Guy  is  in  the  Hull  Draughting  Department  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  at  Newport  News,  Va. — 
Earle  C.  Emery  is  with  the  Bradford  Gas  Company,  Incorporated,  at 
41  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Pa. —  E.  F.  Kimball  has  moved  from  Fitch- 
bui^  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  his  present  address  is  20  West  Green 
Street. —  R.  E.  Daly  is  practising  dentistry  in  the  Paddock  Build- 
ing, Boston. —  G.  A.  Hutchinson's  present  address  is  743  North 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. —  R.  W.  Pratt,  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Ohio,  is  initiating  many  needed  reforms, 
and  has  recently  strongly  urged  the  installation  of  a  sewage  purifica- 
tion plant  for  the  city  of  Columbus.  In  conjunction  with  E.  John- 
son, Jr.,  he  is  studying  the  condition  of  the  waters  of  the  State  for 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. —  J.  C.  Cook  is  now  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  where  his  address  is  50  Tracy  Street. —  H.  W.  Jones, 
M.D.y  has  his  office  in  the  Linmar  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
F.  L.  Richardson,  M.D.,  has  an  appointment  as  house  officer  at  the 
Long  Island  Hospital,  Boston. — E.  Sturtevant  has  been  ill  for  some 
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months  as  the  result  of  a  severe  attack  of  appendicitis,  but  is  now 
better,  and  expected  to  return  to  St.  George's  School  after  Christ- 
mas.—  L.J.  Seidensticker  was  at  27  Maple  Avenue,  Cambridge, 
during  December,  and  left  for  Sinaloa,  Western  Mexico,  about  the 
end  ot  the  year. —  S.  S.  Philbrick  has  gone  to  Chicago  as  mechan- 
ical engineer  with  Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  that  city.  His  work  will  lie  mainly  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  factories  and  other  industrial  plants. —  A  newspaper  clipping 
announces  the  engagement  of  J.  D.  Underwood  to  Miss  Sophie  Gates 
Kerr,  of  Denton,  Md. —  G.  R.  Wadsworth  is  assistant  terminal  en- 
gineer, having  general  supervision  of  the  improvements  in  the  New 
York  property  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Railroad  including  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Grand  Central  Station,  the  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings in  the  Bronx,  the  improvement  of  the  road  bed  for  some  dis- 
tance out  on  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  divisions,  and  the  change  of 
motive  power  from  steam  to  electricity  within  the  zone  of  improve- 
ments.— P.  B.  Wesson  has  a  daughter,  Mary  Keith,  born  Oct.  25, 
1903. —  Miss  Eva  H.  Crane  became  Mrs.  Pliny  Blanchard  Morrill 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30,  1903. —  D.  Churchill  was  married  to  Miss 
Marian  Adak  Conley  on  Nov.  i,  1903,  in  New  York  City. —  Dr. 
G.  H.  Wright  took  the  degree  of  D.M.D.  at  the  Harvard  Dental 
School  in  1903,  and  is  now  practising  at  149  Newbury  Street,  Bos- 
ton.—  M.  V.  Ayres  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  months  electrical 
engineer  for  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Street  Railroad.  He  has  had 
charge  of  the  installation  of  power  houses  and  sub-stations  and 
the  equipment  of  cars,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  multiple  unit  control  system.  He  is  now  plan- 
ning large  additions  to  the  power  plants  and  feeder  copper  of  the 
road. —  C.  H.  Pease  is  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Eastman  Pease 
&  Co.,  engaged  in  general  contracting  at  1 2  Pearl  Street.  The 
company  has  just  finished  the  structural  steel  work  for  the  Whittier 
Machine  Company's  new  foundry  at  South  Boston. —  A.  R.  Shedd 
has  had  charge  during  the  last  year  of  the  inspection  of  engineering 
material  for  the  United  States  Navy  Department  in  the  Massachu- 
setts district. —  P.  Clifford  was  married  in  November  to  Miss  Ethel 
Johnson  at  the  Congregational  church,  Auburndale.     R.  Tietig  was 
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best  man. —  W.  R.  Strickland  has  recently  moved  to  New  York, 
where  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Railroad. —  F. 
S.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  works  manager  of  the  Mile  End 
Factory  of  the  Clark  Thread  company  at  Newark,  N.J. —  E.  N.  Cur- 
tis has  for  the  last  few  years  devoted  himself  very  largely  to  patent 
law  cases,  and  is  gaining  a  considerable  reputation  in  that  line. —  A. 
French  has  recently  been  at  work  under  W.  Worthington  on  a 
^250,000  sewage  disposal   plant    for  Swampscott,  Mass.,  having 
charge  of  the  erection  and  installation  of  the  machinery. —  F.  B. 
Perry  is  in  the  Mill  Power  Department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  connected  with  the  Boston  office.     This  department  has 
recently  been  formed  for  the  development  of  the  electric  drive  in 
textile  mills.      He  presented  a  paper  on  ^^  A  Method  for  Determin- 
ing Rates  and  Prices  for  Electric  Power  "  at  the  December  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  New  York, 
which  has  been  widely  quoted  in  the  engineering  journals. — An 
informal  meeting  of '98  was  held  at  the  Tech  Union  December  16, 
with  twenty-two  members  present.     Mr.   S.  C.  Clough  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  Old 
Boston,  treating   especially  its  topography  in  primitive  and  colo- 
nial times  and  tracing  the  origin  of  the  present  streets  and  the  his- 
torical significance  of  their  names.      After  the  address,  at  a  brief 
business  meeting,  the  plans  for  the  class  book  were  considered.     It 
appeared  that  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  publication 
of  photographs  of  the  members  of  the  class,  many  men  holding  that 
the  period  since  graduation  is  too  short  to  warrant  it.      It  was 
finally  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Class  Book  Com- 
mittee to  omit  this  feature. —  C.  H.  Pease,  chairman  of  the  infor- 
mal Reunion   Committee,  announced  that  in  the  near   future  a 
certain  night  every  month  will  be  appointed  as  '98  night  at  the 
club ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  members  of  the  class  will  meet  at 
dinner  on  these  occasions. —  W.  B.  Nelson  announces  his  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Marina  Hoyt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.     The  wedding  will 
uke  place  next  June.     In  the  last  number  of  Public  Works^  an 
English  journal  conducted  by  the  editor  of  the  Surveyor  and  Muni- 
cipal  and  County  Engineer^  C.-E.   A.  Winslow  had    an  article  on 
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"  The  Engineer  in  Preventive  Medicine,"  said  article  having  been 
specially  solicited  by  the  editor. 

1900. 
George  E.  Russell,  &r.,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Our  class  has  very  recently  come  to  the  front  in  a  way  so  re- 
markable and  noteworthy  that  more  than  passing  notice  must  be 
taken  of  it.  As  is  generally  known,  the  United  States  government 
holds,  from  time  to  time,  examinations  for  positions  of  civil  engi- 
neer in  her  Navy  Department.  These  positions  are  fraught  with 
great  responsibilities ;  and  the  examinations  are  of  the  very  highest 
order,  requiring  marked  ability  and  great  preparation  for  successful 
passing.  This  winter  there  were  to  be  four  appointments ;  and, 
when  the  physical  examination  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  appli- 
cants, nine  men  presented  themselves  for  the  mental  ordeal.  From 
this  number  three  were  1900  M.  I.  T.  men  ;  namely,  C.  D. 
Thurber,  F.  H.  Cook,  and  C.  E.  Smith.  When  the  appointments 
were  made,  it  was  found  that  the  three  1900  men  had  each  captured 
one  of  the  four  positions, —  a  record  probably  never  made  by  any 
other  class  or  college.  Our  heartiest  congratulations  are  offered 
the  successful  competitors. —  On  Dec.  25,  1903,  a  son  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Thurber,  of  Glenside,  Pa.  The  showers  of  congratu- 
latory messages  following  his  successful  passage  of  the  United  States 
examinations,  and  now  the  advent  of  so  fine  a  Christmas  present, 
should  quite  overcome  our  old  friend  of  Course  I. 

1901. 
Edward  B.  Belcher,  &r.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


The  annual  class  dinner  and  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the 
Technology  Club  on  Nov.  18,  1903.  In  the  absence  of  President 
Lawrence,  Secretary  Freeman  occupied  the  chair  and  introduced 
the  guests  of  the  evening.  Professors  Cross  and  Lanza  gave  the 
men  an  idea  of  the  advancement  which  had  taken  place  in  their 
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respective  branches  since  the  graduating  of  the  class.     The  follow- 
ing class  officers  were  elected  :  president,  Ellis  F.  Lawrence ;  vice- 
president,  Ralph  S.  Loring ;  secretary-treasurer,  Edward  B.  Belcher ; 
assistant  secretary-treasurer,   William   W.  Walcott ;    member  of 
executive  committee,  Ralph  H.  Stearns.     At  a  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  held  on  December  4  it  was  voted  to  continue 
the  monthly  suppers  at  the  Tech  Union,  which  proved  so  success- 
ful last  year.     These  suppers  will  probably  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  every  month,  beginning  with  January  20.     Notice 
will  be  sent  to  all  men  living  within  ten  miles   of  Boston  whose 
addresses  are  known  to  the  secretary,  and  any  man  whose  name  is 
omitted  from  the  mailing  list  is  requested  to  report  the  omission  to 
the  secretary.     It  is  hoped   that  a  large  number  of  the  men  will 
avail   themselves   of  this    opportunity  of  renewing    old    ties. —  G. 
Victor  Sammet  is  studying  in  Leipzig. —  L  R.  Morss  has  recently 
left  for  Hancock,  Mich.,  where  he  will  be  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  street  railway  company. —  S.  B.  Miller  writes   from 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  that  he  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sterling 
Dynamite   Company. —  W.   T.   Aldrich,  IV.,  is  studying  at  the 
fecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris. —  A.  B.  Campau,  IV.,  has  returned 
from   Europe,  and  is    located  with  Shepley,   Rutan    &    Coolidge* 
architects,  Boston. —  George   P.    Shute  has    severed    his  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Water   Board. —  George  Taylor  Hyde 
was  married  to  Mary  Ruppert  Patterson  on  Wednesday,  October  7, 
at  Jamestown,  N.Y.     At   home  after  November   15  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa. —  Walter  A.  Read,  XIII.,  was  married  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  to  Miss  Alice  Gertrude  Clapp,  of  Boston.     They  will  be  at 
home  after  January  i   at  1467  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — 
Fred  Ward  Coburn  was  married  on  October  5  to  Miss  Edith  N. 
Cheney,  of  Lowell.     They   will   reside  at  Sparrow's   Point,  Md., 
where  Mr.  Coburn  is  connected  with  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 
—  Albert  Willis  Higgins  was  married  on  Wednesday,  October  21, 
at  Auburndale,  to  Miss   Grace  Madeline  Adams. —  Robert  Wiley 
Bailey,  XIII.,  was  married  on  Wednesday,  September  i,  at  Spruce 
Creek,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Mary  Bell  Thompson.—  S.  W.  St.  Clair,  IV., 
was  married  August   19   to  Miss  Helen   Camille   Gagnon.     Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  are  at  present  in  Paris. —  F.  H.  Bond,  Jr.,  IV. , 
was  married  on  September  5  to  Miss  Marguerite  Reynolds  Harriman. 


1902, 
Charles  W.  Kellogg,  Jr.,  51  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 


There  are  four  marriages  and  one  engagement  among  members 
of  1902  to  report  in  this  issue.  Bertram  W.  B.  Greene  was  married 
June  27  to  Miss  Louise  Adele  Bainbridge-Hoff  of  that  city.  Greene 
is  living  in  Aguirre  Central,  Porto  Rico,  where  he  is  a  sugar  planter. — 
On  Oct.  18,  1903,  G.  H.  French  was  married  to  Florence  Murray 
in  Pittsfield.  They  are  living  in  New  York  City  now,  where  the 
groom  is  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer  with  Trowbridge  & 
Livingstone,  architects,  424  Fifth  Avenue. —  George  E.  Mather  was 
married  on  Oct.  28,  1903,  to  Mary  Teresa  Carpenter  in  Reads- 
boro,  Vt.  They  are  also  at  home  in  New  York  City. —  Charles 
£.  McCarthy  was  married  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  24,  1903, 
to  Mary  Elizabeth  Brady.  The  couple  are  at  home  at  59  Milton 
Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. —  Redfield  Proctor,  Jr.,  has  announced  his 
engagement  to  Mary  Sherwood  Hendrick,  of  Salisbury,  N.C.  He 
hopes  to  get  married  about  the  middle  of  January.  *•*•  Red  "  is  now 
a  director  in  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Power  Department  of  the  above-named  company. —  Richard 
L.  Frost  is  now  with  the  Draper  Company  at  Hopedale,  Mass. — 
Antonio  M.  Lage  is  an  electrical  engineer  with  his  father's  firm  of 
Lage  &  Co.  Mr.  Lage,  Sr.,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Brazil. —  R.,  E.  Kimball  is  at  present  working  on  the  new  gas- 
holder which  the  Riter-Conbey  Company  are  erecting  for  the 
Worcester  Gas-light  Company.  His  address  is  42  Wellington 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. —  Arthur  T.  Nelson  has  left  the  Institute 
to  become  an  inspector  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Address,  770 
South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  J.  A.  Robinson  is  a  chemist 
in  La  Atalaya,  Cuba. —  L.  R.  Stanley  is  with  the  Stanley  Manu- 
facturing Company,  89  Beach  Street,  Boston. —  Frederick  H. 
Hunter  is  now  in  the  employ  of  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  general  con- 
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tractor,  Federal  Street,  Boston. —  Walter  P.  R.  Pember's  address  is 
the  Grafton,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. —  C.  R.  Cross,  Jr.,  graduated 
from  Harvard  last  June,  and  is  now  at  Harvard  Law  School. — 
H.  H.  Say  lor  is  with  Potts  Brothers'  Iron  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa. — 
Burton  G.  Philbrick  is  a  biologist  on  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Commission. —  C.  F.  Setz  is  chemist  for  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. —  Francis  B.  Galaher  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Supervising  Architect,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.C. — 
A.  £.  Nash  is  with  the  New  England  Bureau  of  United  Inspec- 
tion as  inspector. —  Albert  £.  Lombard  is  with  James  L.  Lombard, 
farm  land  and  farm  loans,  406  Heist  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. —  Kenneth  Locket  is  with  the  Chicago  Car  Wheel  and 
Foundry  Company,  4309  Wood  Street,  Chics^o,  111. —  Charles  L. 
Wright  is  in  the  Canal  Street  Station  of  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Address,  72  Oakdale 
Street. —  Robert  V.  Brown  is  with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  George  Bright,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
supervisor  on  the  Shamokin  Division,  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Company. —  Lester  C.  Hammond  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Bridges,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Railroad,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

—  Edson  T.  Pollard  is  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  Rutland  Divi- 
sion of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  at  Rutland,  Vt. —  F.  P. 
Montgomery  is  with  the  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Telephone 
Company,  108  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.J. —  James  Driscoll  is 
superintendent  and  manager  of  the  rubber  department  of  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Prince's  Bay,  S.I.,  N.Y. 

—  C.  D.  Brewer  is  a  mining  engineer  in  the  Mining  Department  of 
the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  and  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company, 
parts  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Address,  2215  East 
Superior  Street,  Duluth,  Minn. —  Clarence  D.  Starr  is  draughtsman 
with  the  Bureau  of  Refrigeration  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position. Address,  4537  Lindell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  A.  S. 
More  is  now  assistant  engineer  in  the  Maintenance  of  Way  De- 
partment of  the  "  Big  Four  "  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. —  W.  A.  Dur- 
gin  is  with  the  Terre  Haute  Electric  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — 
H.  K.  Hooker  has  returned  to  the  Institute  to  take  a  degree  in 
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electrical  engineering. —  J.  R.  Scott  is  now  manager  of  the  Man-- 
cbister  Guardian^  of  Manchester,  England. —  Miss  Lydia  G.  Weld 
is  in  charge  of  the  tracing-room  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company ,Wewport  News,  Va. —  E.  S.  Baker  is 
with  the  Coeur  d'Alene  &  Spokane  Railway  Company,  Limited, 
at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida. —  H.  O.  Commins  is  assistant  manager 
of  the  Middle  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company  at  Shasta,  Cal.  He 
has  published  from  time  to  time  since  graduation  the  following 
books  of  short  stories :  "  Welsh  Rarebit  Tales,"  "  The  College 
Idiot,"  and  "  The  Little  Green  Devil." —  R.  S.  Franklin  is  with 
A.  B.  Franklin,  heating  and  ventilating  engineer,  Fort  Hill 
Square,  Boston. —  H.  L.  Green  has  had  three  years'  experience  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Albany,  N.Y.  His  last 
position  was  foreman  of  the  foundry  of  Rathbone,  Sand  &  Co.,  of 
Albany,  N.Y. —  J.  R.  Morse  is  now  with  The  Houghton  County 
Street  Railway  Company  at  Hancock,  Mich. —  H.  A.  Everett  has 
returned  to  the  Institute  as  assistant  in  naval  architecture. —  H.  B. 
Canby  is  with  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Co.,  last  manufacturers, 
Dayton,  Ohio. —  A.  E.  Hansen  is  treasurer  of  the  E.  M.  Porter 
Heating  and  Plumbing  Company,  139  State  Street,  Springfield, 
Mass. —  As  announced  in  the  last  number,  the  first  Class  Record 
Book  was  mailed  to  members  of  the  class  early  in  January. 

1903. 
Claude  P.  Nibecker,  Sec.^  Springfield,  Mass. 


In  accordance  with  the  constitution  adopted  commencement 
day  the  ^^  membership  in  the  Class  shall  be  open  to  all  who  have 
taken  a  majority  of  subjects  with  the  Class  for  at  least  one  year, 
provided  always  they  are  members  of  no  other  M.  I.  T.  Class 
organization."  On  this  basis  there  are  over  four  hundred  eligible 
members  to  '03.  Circular  letters,  constitutions,  and  membership 
cards  have  been  mailed  to  all  eligibles.  Approximately  one  hun- 
dred replies  have  thus  far  been  received,  and,  what  is  more  promis- 
ing, several  have  voluntarily  forwarded  dues  for  the  coming  year. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  send  these  notices  to  addresses  given  in 
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the  Institute  Catalogue.  Many  of  these  are  simply  boarding-place 
addresses.  There  is,  therefore,  considerable  difficulty  in  locating 
such  cases,  particularly  if  they  have  not  attended  the  Institute 
since  1900.  If  by  chance  any  man  eligible  to  the  class  who  has 
not  received  the  circular  letter  before  mentioned  reads  this  notice, 
he  would  assist  the  class  management  by  sending  in  notification 
to  that  effect. —  On  the  evening  before  field  day  the  class  had  an 
informal  reunion  and  supper  at  the  Union.  No  official  notice  was 
given,  so  the  attendance  of  twenty-seven  seems  satisfactory.  The 
second  informal  reunion  will  probably  take  place  in  the  early  part 
of  January.  '03  turned  out  strongly  at  the  Tech  night  at  the 
Columbia,  occupying  four  boxes,  with  the  '03  placards  much  in 
evidence  on  each  box. —  The  men  are  changing  positions  so  rapidly 
that  class  news  is  of  little  value.  There  are  twenty-three  of  the 
class  at  the  Institute  as  assistants  in  the  various  departments. —  The 
engagement  of  Miss  Grace  Ethel  Marsh,  of  West  Newton,  Mass., 
to  Mr.  Adolph  L.  Fischer,  of  Salem,  Mo.,  is  announced. —  Charles  P. 
Mulherin  has  left  his  position  with  the  American  Bridge  Company 
at  Philadelphia,  and  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Ferro-concrete 
Construction  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. —  George  D.  Wilson  is 
with  the  same  firm. —  Charles  L.  Bates  has  changed  his  address 
from  Escanaba,  Mich.,  with  the  Chicago  &  North-western,  to 
Matoon,  111.,  Maintenance  of  Way  Department,  "  Big  Four." — 
William  H.  Donovan  is  in  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Sullivan 
Machinery  Company. —  George  W.  Bateman  is  in  Claremont, 
N.H.,  for  the  same  firm. —  Albert  Hamilton  is  second  lieutenant, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  is  stationed  at  Marine  Barracks, 
Washington,  D.C. —  Leroy  L.  Hunter  is  at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  with 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg. —  Adolph  E.  Place  has 
returned  from  Montana,  and  is  located  at  the  Washington,  D.C, 
office  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. —  Elbert  E.  Lock- 
ridge  is  in  Chicago  on  the  Chicago-St.  Louis  Drainage  case. — 
F.  D.  Hayden  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Pittsburg  office, 
Pennsylvania  Company,  and  has  received  an  appointment  as  govern- 
ment engineer  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Hayden  takes  his  wife 
with  him,  and  expects  to  remain  there  from  two  to  three  years. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

HIGH    SCHOOL    CHEMISTRY    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    WORK   OF 
A   COLLEGE   COURSE 

By  Rufus  p.  Williams.  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  its  Boston  meeting,  and  published  in 
Science^  vol.  1 8,  pp.  330-336. 

Inquiries  sent  by  the  author  of  the  paper  to  twenty-three  colleges 
have  shown  that  almost  all  of  them  require  students  who  have  had 
elementary  chemistry  in  the  high  school  to  repeat  the  subject  in 
college,  and  that  the  main  objections  to  the  school  course  are  that 
too  much  ground  is  covered,  so  that  the  work  done  is  not  thorough, 
that  it  imparts  a  knowledge  of  facts  rather  than  general  principles, 
and  that  reasoning  power  is  not  developed.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  author  urges  close  and  detailed  co-operation  between 
college  professors  and  school-teachers,  so  as  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  school  work  in  the  college  course,  and  emphasizes  the  paramount 
importance  of  teaching  more  fully  general  principles  and  theory. 
He  also  makes  the  specific  suggestion  that  either  colleges  require  as 
preparation  a  high-school  course  of  five  hours  a  week  for  not  less 
than  two  years  in  a  well  equipped  laboratory,  and  then  give  the 
student  advanced  standing  in  chemistry,  or,  better,  that  the  high 
school  work  extend  through  only  one  year  and  be  confined  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  non-metals  (including  salt-formation)  and  of 
chemical  laws  and  theories. 

The  reviewer  cannot  unconditionally  indorse  the  author's  opin- 
ion that  secondary  school  instruction  in  chemistry  is  defective 
largely  thorough  lack  of  emphasis  on  general  principles  and  theo- 
ries ;  for  whether  the  more  extensive  introduction  of  these  will 
be  advantageous  or  harmful  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  presented  and  utilized.  For  this  reason  the  forcing  of 
instruction  in  them  by  college  entrance  requirements,  and  even 
the  abstract  urging  of  teachers  to  include  them  in  their  courses. 
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is  likely  to  be  attended  by  unfortunate  results.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  is  need  of  greater  correlation  of  the  isolated  facts 
presented  to  the  pupil,  and  that  many  opportunities  are  neglected 
of  broadening  his  knowledge  by  laying  stress  on  the  general  sig- 
nificance of  the  phenomena  he  observes;  but  these  defects  will 
not  be  remedied  by  an  abstract  or  detached  consideration  of 
general  principles  and  theories.  Laws  should  be  presented  only 
after  the  pupil  has  been  made  familiar  by  laboratory  work  with 
the  concrete  phenomena  which  they  generalize,  and  theories 
should  be  introduced  only  in  intimate  connection  with  his  exper- 
imental work,  and  only  in  case  they  can  be  shown  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial help  in  interpreting  the  specific  facts  already  known  or 
soon  to  be  made  known  to  him.  A  theory  included  for  its  own 
sake,  and  without  abundant  applications  to  exemplify  it,  has  no 
appropriate  place  in  either  a  high  school  or  elementary  college  course 
of  instruction.  Yet  existing  text-books  give  sufficient  evidence  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  way  in  which  theories  will  be  presented  if 
forced  into  an  already  overcrowded  elementary  course. 

There  is  also  a  great  danger  of  over-appreciating  the  real  value 
to  a  person  with  limited  chemical  knowledge  of  even  those  laws 
and  theories  which  are  fundamentally  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  developed  science.  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  high- 
school  course,  the  student  will  be  much  better  equipped  for  his 
future  study  or  for  his  work  in  life  if  the  knowledge  he  has  ac- 
quired is  that  of  the  elementary  composition  of  chemical  substances 
and  the  quantitative  laws  pertaining  to  it,  of  the  properties  of  acids, 
bases,  and  salts,  and  of  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements,  of 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  functions  of  its  com- 
ponents, of  the  concrete  character  of  processes  like  combustion, 
neutralization,  and  solution,  and  of  many  other  such  classes  of 
facts,  than  if  he  has  a  familiarity,  necessarily  imperfect  and  there- 
fore unutilizable,  with  Avogadro's  principle,  the  valence  and  struct- 
ure theories,  the  quantitative  expression  of  the  Mass-Action  Law, 
the  molecular  properties  of  solutions,  and  the  Ionic  Theory. 

The  reviewer  does  not,  however,  mean  by  this  statement  to 
imply  that  these  theories  and  principles  cannot  be  advantageously 
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introduced  by  a  teacher  who  understands  how  to  make  them  a 
help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  studied  by  the  pupil  rather  than 
additional  subjects  to  be  mastered ;  but  he  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
idea  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  elementary  education  they  are 
not  of  primary  importance,  and  that  they  are  to  be  used  only  as 
aids  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  in  awakening  interest. 

The  main  aim  of  the  high-school  course  should  be :  first,  to  give 
the  pupil  a  concrete  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of 
the  important  chemical  substances  and  of  the  character  of  the 
fundamental  chemical  processes ;  and,  secondly,  and  this  is  still  more 
essential,  to  train  him  in  scientific  method, —  to  experiment  care- 
fully, to  observe  accurately,  to  draw  the  lexical  inferences,  to  cor- 
relate new  phenomena  with  those  of  his  previous  experience,  to 
imagine  possible  explanations  of  them  and  ways  of  testing  these, 
and  to  solve  new  problems  of  a  suitable  degree  of  simplicity 
whereby  his  interest  and  originality  may  be  developed.  The  teach- 
ing of  generalizations  remote  from  the  pupil's  experience  and  of 
theories  without  immediate  appplicability  to  his  store  of  knowledge 
must  not  be  allowed  to  consume  the  time  needed  for  a  thorough 
training  in  the  directions  just  mentioned. 

To  the  author's  plea  for  closer  co-ordination  between  the  chem- 
ical instruction  in  colleges  and  that  in  high  schools,  and  to  his  con- 
tention that  the  attempt  is  made  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  the 
courses  of  the  latter,  the  most  cordial  indorsement  may  be  given. 

Arthur  A.  Noyes,  '86. 


THE    MAN    OF    MOUNT    MORIAH 

By   Clarence  Miles  Boutelle.      pp.  300,  double  column.    11- 
lustrated.     Chicago:  John  W.  Brown  &  Co.     Price  jli.oo. 

The  story  deals  with  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  temple  and 
the  institution  of  Free-masonry.  Our  grandmaster,  Hiram  Abif,  is 
the  hero ;  and  we  eagerly  follow  him  through  his  temptation  by  Satan 
and  Belleju,  through  his  trials  and  tribulations  with  the  defiant  and 
troublesome  workmen,  his  visits  to  the  various  lodges,  through  the 
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ceremonies  incident  to  laying  the  corner-stone,  and  later  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Temple,  and  finally  to  the  Holy  of  holies  whence 
he  passed  out  by  the  South  Gate. 

The  story  is  unusually  well  told,  and  interesting  alike  to  the 
brethren  and  the  uninitiated,  to  the  former  for  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  Masonic  tradition  and  ritual  are  introduced,  to  the  lat- 
ter in  the  hope  that  they  may  learn  some  of  the  mysteries  of  Free- 
masonry which  still  remain  in  their  first  repository. 

Nor  is  it  interesting  as  a  simple  novel.  It  has  a  higher  mission 
than  simply  to  entertain :  it  is  uplifting,  full  of  spiritual  truths  and 
teachings. 

The  reviewer  felt  a  genuine  regret  when  it  was  finished,  and  also 
that  the  jewel  should  have  such  a  poor  setting  of  "heavy  paper 
covers."  A.  H.  Gill,  K.T. 


woman's  work  in  music 

By  Arthur   Elson.     Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Mr.  Elson  has  gathered  a  goodly  lot  of  female  composers  and 
performers  in  this  book,  and  gives  more  or  less  information  in  re- 
gard to  each  of  them.  The  notes  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Beach,  Mile. 
Chaminade,  Augusta  Holmes,  Mrs.  Meadows- White,  and  others, 
are  interesting,  and  present  the  claims  of  women  to  recognition  as 
constructive  musicians  in  a  strong  manner.  One  can  hardly  help 
wishing,  however,  that  the  author  had  treated  a  few  of  the  greater 
names  more  at  length,  and  had  relegated  the  host  of  minor  ones  to 
the  list  of  "  also  rans."  About  five  hundred  women  are  mentioned 
as  composers,  America  being  represented  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  s.  r.  T. 
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BALDWIN 

LOCOMOTIVE 

WORKS 

BROAD  AND  NARROW  GAUGE 

Single  Expansion  and  Compound 
Locomotives 

Operated  by  steam  or  Compressed  air 

Adapted  to  erery  variety  of  tenrice,  and  built  accurately 
to  gauges  and  templates  from  itandard  dengni  or  to 
nulniad  companies'  drawings.  Like  parts  of  different 
engines  of  same  class  perfectly  interchangeable. 

Electric   Locomotives   and  Electric   Car  Tracks  with 
Westinghouse  Motors. 


BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  U  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
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THE   TENNIS   AND    RACQUET   CLUB, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Review  from  time  to  time  to 
publish  the  work  accomplished  by  former  students  of  Tech- 
nology, and  this  number  contains  a  very  interesting  archi- 
tectural composition  from  the  office  of  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Thomas  in  this  city.  J.  Harleston  Parker  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  'g;^^  and  Douglas  H.  Thomas,  Jr., 
from  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  same  year.  Immediately  after- 
wards they  came  to  the  Institute.  Mr.  Parker  later  studied 
at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to 
Boston  the  partnership  was  formed.  It  was  successful  at 
once,  both  in  Baltimore,  the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston.  Important  responsibility  was  early 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  these  young  men,  and  their 
ability  always  to  meet  it,  we  hope,  was  due  in  part  to  their 
early  training  at  the  Institute. 

The  building  here  represented  is  the  home  of  the  Tennis 
and  Racquet  Club,  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Here- 
ford Streets.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  vigor- 
ous and  consistent  design  that  has  been  seen  in  Boston  for 
many  days.  The  street  is  narrow,  and  the  building  is  very 
properly  designed  to  be  seen  close  at  hand  and  in  sharp 
perspective ;  and  the  whole  thing  falls  into  superb  harmony. 
This  really  very  remarkable  building  is,  besides,  a  brilliant 
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piece  of  color  composition,  and  is  about  as  good  an  example 
of  the  frank  development  of  an  exterior  from  interior 
conditions  as  one  could  ask.  The  building  is  absolutely 
fireproof,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  iron  frame- 
work and  solid  walls  of  brick.     It  is  three  stories  in  height. 

On  entering  the  building  from  Boylston  Street,  one  passes 
into  a  beautiful  hall,  finished  in  French  Caen  stone.  The 
hall  is  40  feet  long  and  about  1 5  feet  wide,  and  at  the 
extreme  end  is  a  broad  wrought-iron  staircase,  leading  to 
the  floors  above.  This  hall,  with  its  panelled  ceiling  and 
artistic  finish,  is  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  as,  in  fact,  is 
the  entire  treatment  of  the  interior. 

To  the  left  of  the  hall  are  the  living  and  dining  rooms, 
also  the  coat-room  ;  and  on  the  right  is  the  strangers'  room, 
the  main  office,  the  bell-boys'  booth,  and  the  elevator ;  and 
beyond  the  office  is  the  billiard-room  and  a  card-room.  To 
the  rear  of  the  office  is  a  cafe  and  bar  and  a  private 
dining-room.  The  entrances  from  the  hall  to  these  various 
rooms  are  marked  by  columns,  in  pairs,  of  Caen  stone,  pro- 
ducing a  simewhat  formal  architectural  treatment. 

The  living-room  is  finished  in  oak,  with  a  large  limestone 
fireplace.  The  dining-room  adjoining,  which  extends  along 
the  Hereford  Street  side  of  the  building,  is  finished  in 
mahogany.  The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  70  by  30 
feet,  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  club  in  this  respect.  In  connection  with 
the  office  is  a  room  for  the  clerical  force. 

The  billiard-room  is  on  the  Boylston  Street  side  of  the 
building.  Its  dimensions  are  54  by  26  feet,  aflfording 
ample  room  for  four  tables ;  and  leading  from  the  billiard- 
room  is  a  card-room,  large  enough  for  four  tables,  and  a 
writing-room  for  the  convenience  of  members. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractively  arranged  rooms  on 
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the  ground  floor  is  the  bar.  Here  a  Tyrolean  efiect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  exposed  red  brick,  with  the  bar 
located  between  two  columns,  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
room  are  rough,  deep  seats  and  tables. 

The  main  service  room  is  just  beyond  the  hall,  and  cen- 
trally located,  so  as  to  be  in  close  touch  with  every  room  on 
the  floor.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement,  and  on  account  of 
the  drop  in  Hereford  Street  is  unusually  well  lighted.  It  is 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  improvements  for  cooking. 

On  the  second  floor  the  lounging-room,  which  fronts  on 
Boylston  Street,  is  probably  the  most  popular  room  in  the 
entire  building.  It  has  a  beamed  ceiling,  with  brick  wains- 
coting, giving  an  unusual  efiect.  There  is  an  immense 
limestone  fireplace,  with  big  lounges  placed  about.  In  this 
room  there  is  a  large  board  where  members  sign  for  games, 
and  a  glance  at  this  board  will  tell  just  what  matches  are 
on  for  the  day  or  week. 

Leading  from  the  lounging-room  is  the  dressing-room, 
with  the  baths  beyond.  The  bath-room  is  finished  in 
enamelled  brick,  and  it  is  finely  located  in  regard  to  light, 
as  the  sun  breaks  in  from  the  west  late  in  the  day.  The 
locker  and  drying-rooms  are  easy  of  access,  the  locker-room 
being  only  a  step  away  from  the  dressing-room.  There  are 
three  hundred  lockers  which  are  rented  to  members. 
Leading  from  the  locker-room  is  a  drying-room,  and  on 
the  same  floor,  directly  over  the  Boylston  Street  entrance, 
is  a  card-room,  large  enough  for  six  tables. 

On  each  landing  of  the  antique-fashioned  staircase  of 
marble  and  wrought  iron  there  are  panel  spaces,  which  will 
be  used  as  a  sort  of  "  hall  of  fame  "  for  the  future  club 
and  national  champions  in  tennis  and  racquets.  Oak  tab- 
lets will  be  inserted  in  these  panels,  and  the  names  of  the 
winners  for  each  year  will  be  inscribed  thereon.     On  this 
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floor  there  are  three  club  bedrooms,  and  leading  from  this 
floor  is  a  door  which  gives  entrance  to  the  apartment  sec- 
tion of  the  club-house.  This  door  shuts  ofi^  the  apartment 
section  from  the  club  proper ;  but,  if  the  future  needs  of  the 
club  require  it,  this  section,  which  consists  of  suites  of  apart- 
ments, each  consisting  of  a  parlor,  bedroom,  and  bath,  may 
be  utilized  for  general  club  purposes.  These  apartments 
have  been  rented  to  bachelors,  and  there  is  a  separate 
entrance  to  this  portion  of  the  building  on  Boylston  Street. 

The  tennis,  racquet,  and  squash  courts  are  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  building,  and  the  two  first  named  are  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  in  America 
in  regard  to  light,  material,  and  general  appointments. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  unusual  light 
that  pervades  the  tennis  court,  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  using  sidelights  in'  connection  with  the  overhead  sky- 
lights. The  finish  of  the  court  is  of  a  cement  prepared  by 
a  patent  process  invented  by  an  Englishman  who  came 
over  especially,  with  his  own  workmen,  to  build  the  courts. 

Immediately  back  of  the  dedans  is  a  Dedans  Salon, 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  spectators'  gallery  for  the  court. 
The  dedans  proper  is  separated  from  the  Dedans  Salon  by 
a  heavy  plate-glass  window,  which  affords  a  clear  view  of 
the  entire  court.  This  salon  is  lighted  by  overhead  sky- 
lights, and  the  finish  is  of  dark  green,  so  that  no  outside  light 
will  break  into  the  court.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
salon  is  the  markers'  room,  which  is  luxuriously  appointed, 
including  a  private  bath  for  the  markers.  On  this  floor 
and  throughout  the  building,  in  fact,  there  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  telephones,  all  connecting  with  a  central  exchange. 

The  racquet  court,  30  feet  by  60,  is  also  constructed  of  the 
cement  before  mentioned,  with  floor  and  walls  as  smooth  as 
glass.     Here,  again,  the  overhead  light  is  used,  and  a  new 
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effect  IS  obtained  in  the  gallery  by  having  a  top  platform 
extending  to  the  edge  of  the  court,  so  that  the  spectators 
may  see  the  play  in  every  corner  of  it.  The  game  of 
squash  is  more  of  an  exercise  pastime  than  a  sport  like 
racquets  or  tennis ;  and,  realizing  the  growing  interest  in 
squash,  the  Tennis  and  Racquet  Club  has  provided  five 
courts,  some  of  which  are  lighted  artificially.  Two  of  them 
are  equipped  with  a  splendid  gallery,  or  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  third-floor  mezzanine  story.  These  twin  squash 
courts  are  lighted  by  thirty-six  sixteen-candle-power  lights. 
Although  the  club  is  not  an  athletic  club,  there  is  a  small 
gymnasium  on  the  third  floor,  off  the  tennis  court,  where 
members  may  take  light  exercise  with  the  weights  and  bag 
punching.  It  is  hoped  in  the  future  that  a  covered  lawn 
tennis  court  may  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  a 
lot  owned  by  the  club,  and  be  connected  with  it.  If  this 
should  ever  be  completed,  the  Tennis  and  Racquet  Club 
will  have  a  plant  unequalled  in  the  country. 

Francis   W.  Chandler. 
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A    LABORATORY   COURSE    IN    INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Industrial  Chemistry,  or  to  use  a  term  now  frequently 
employed,  Chemical  Engineering,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
performance  of  a  chemical  reaction  or  a  series  of  reactions 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  and  by  a  method  sufficiently 
economical  to  enable  the  product  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  It 
might  seem  logically  to  follow  therefore  that  a  laboratory 
course  in  this  subject  should  provide  for  carrying  on  a 
number  of  manufacturing  operations  on  a  large  scale  and 
under  conditions  that  would  permit  of  determining  the 
degree  of  economy  incident  to  each  step  in  the  process. 
This  plan  was  evidently  in  the  minds  of  the  early  workers 
in  this  field,  for  in  the  description  of  a  laboratory  course 
in  industrial  chemistry  at  the  Institute  appearing  some 
twenty  years  ago,  we  read  that  "  the  laboratory  work  in- 
cludes the  preparation  of  acids,  salts,  and  other  chemicals 
from  their  raw  materials;  the  refining  of  gross  products; 
the  preparation  of  pure  chemicals  ;  experiments  in  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  printing,  and  scouring;  the  extraction  of  fixed 
and  volatile  oils  ;  the  production  of  dyes,  colors,  paints 
and  glazes ;  tanning ;  glass  making ;  fermentation  ;  distil- 
lation ;  destructive  distillation."  .  .  . 

However  efficient  such  a  course  as  is  here  laid  out  might 
be  were  complete  equipment  and  ample  time  for  the  work 
available,  it  seems  from  many  points  of  view  neither 
necessary  nor  altogether  desirable.  Without  the  most  ear- 
nest endeavor  and  strongest  financial  support  to  meet  the 
heavy  running  expenses,  the  great  amount  of  work  described 
above  must  inevitably  retrograde  into  a  more  or  less  cut- 
and-dried  series  of  inorganic  preparations,  which  would  in 
the  end  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  course.     The  fact  that  a 
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chemical  preparation  is  made  on  a  scale  which  will  furnish 
pounds  of  the  finished  product  rather  than  grams  does  not 
in  itself  render  the  experiment  industrial.  Practically  the 
only  difference  which  the  student  sees,  and  generally  the 
only  one  which  in  reality  exists,  between  making  barium  ni- 
trate, for  example,  in  a  fourteen-inch  evaporating-dish  and 
the  same  operation  when  carried  on  in  a  four-inch  dish  is 
the  cost  of  the  dish  if  broken. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  important  pur- 
poses which  any  laboratory  course  should  serve  is  to  illus- 
trate and  emphasize  the  work  of  the  class-room.  But,  when 
one  considers  the  endless  variety  of  material  and  apparatus 
making  up  a  chemical  plant,  and  the  multitude  of  reactions 
involved  in  general  industrial  chemistry,  it  is  clear  that  com- 
paratively few  of  these  can  be  studied  in  the  laboratory ; 
and  that  those  operations  and  processes  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  experiment  should  be  selected  not  so  much  for  their 
intrinsic  merit  or  relative  importance  as  for  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  adapted  to  laboratory  conditions  and 
the  exactness  with  which  the  several  factors  making  up  the 
final  efficiency  may  be  controlled.  It  may  be  shown  also 
that  the  limited  time  and  rather  modest  equipment  usually 
devoted  to  this  work  should  be  applied  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  a  few  of  those  processes  described  in  the  lecture 
course,  considered  as  types,  rather  than  be  devoted  to  a 
large  number  of  scattered  experiments,  simply  because  the 
reaction  by  which  each  is  accomplished  be  different.  If 
the  reaction  alone  is  to  be  studied,  it  can  be  better  done  in 
the  laboratory  of  general  organic  or  inorganic  chemistry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  details  of  factory  practice  may  best 
be  learned  in  the  factory  itself.  It  is  my  opinion  therefore 
that,  aside  from  familiarizing  the  student  with  some  of  those 
pieces  of  general  apparatus  which  adapt  themselves  to  re- 
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production  and  operation  on  a  laboratory  scale,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  in  a  lecture  course  on  industrial  chemistry  that 
can  be  efficiently  emphasized  by  work  in  a  laboratory. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  therefore :  What  is  there 
to  be  gained  by  work  in  a  laboratory  devoted  to  industrial 
chemistry?  In  answer  it  may  be  said:  First,  that  there  is 
a  new  point  of  view  to   be  obtained,  or  what  might  be 


Apparatus  for  showing  methods  of  Filtration 

termed  the  Economics  ot  Chemistry  is  to  be  studied. 
Throughout  the  other  work  in  his  course  the  student  gives 
no  thought  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  material  he  uses.  It 
is  of  no  moment  to  him  in  analytical  chemistry,  for  example, 
whether  the  reagent  be  cheap  or  expensive.  If  the  analysis 
is  to  be  completed,  the  reagent  must  be  used.     Likewise,  if 
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a  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  or  a  substance  dissolved, 
water  must  be  used,  irrespective  of  its  volume.  If  the  result- 
ant washings  or  solution  be  too  dilute  or  of  too  great  a 
bulk,  the  water  must  be  driven  off,  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
evaporation.  In  industrial  chemistry,  however,  a  reagent 
may  be  used  only  when  its  cost  does  not  raise  the  total 
expense  of  the  process  above  a  fixed  maximum.  A  sludge 
or  residue  may  be  washed  only  to  the  point  where  the 
value  of  the  material  held  in  solution  does  not  fall  below 
the  cost  of  driving  off  the  water. 

One  of  the  first  exercises  given  to  Institute  students  in 
the  course  under  consideration  is  the  purification  of  com- 
mon salt,  the  analysis  of  which  is  given,  to  be  used  in  the 
electrolytic  preparation  of  caustic  soda  and  chlorine.  This 
preparation  is  of  value  as  an  introductory  experiment  for 
several  reasons.  First,  because  salt  sufficiently  pure  for 
commercial  electrolysis  is  itself  a  very  cheap  material,  and 
the  cost  of  the  reagents  used  in  purifying  a  crude  salt  may 
easily  exceed  this  value ;  second,  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  the  process  are  small ;  third,  the  reactions  involved  are 
simple  and  easily  controlled ;  and,  fourth,  a  good  result  may 
be  demanded  and  obtained.  Although  the  necessities  of 
the  case  have  been  carefully  explained,  the  student  will 
almost  invariably  propose  throwing  out  the  iron  and  alu- 
minum by  means  of  ammonium  hydrate,  separating  the 
calcium  as  oxalate  and  the  magnesium  as  phosphate.  He 
is  here  using  the  knowledge  gained  in  his  study  of  Quali- 
tative Analysis,  and  this  is  eminently  desirable;  but, 
although  he  knows  a  thing  to  be  possible,  he  must  also  ask 
himself:  Is  it  practicable  ?  It  does  not  here  occur  to  him  that 
not  only  are  these  reagents  very  expensive,  but  that  he  is 
contaminating  his  salt  with  ammonium  chloride. 

It  is  usually  a  revelation  to  him  to  find  that  anything  so 
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"  scientific  "  as  a  solubility  table  is  of  value  in  determining 
the  volume  of  water  necessary  to  handle  a  given  weight  of 
salt,  that  anything  so  unscientific  as  a  Beaume  hydrometer  is 
an  instrument  with  which  he  must  ultimately  become  famil- 
iar, that  boiling  off  water  is  expensive,  etc. 

Whether  such  an  experiment  is  considered  successful  or 
not  depends  not  only  on  the  purity  of  the  product  or  the 
percentage  yield,  but  upon  the  cost  of  the  finished  product 


Experimental  Furnaces 

as  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  original  salt  and  the  mate- 
rials used  in  its  purification.  The  statement  of  the  results 
of  the  operation  should  show  the  weight  ot  salt  taken,  the 
amount  added  in  the  form  of  reagents,  the  amount  returned 
to  the  system  as  mother  liquor,  that  sent  back  to  the  water 
supply  in  the  form  of  wash  water  from  the  various  precipi- 
tates, and  the  weight  of  pure  salt  recovered  either  in  the  form 
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of  brine,  as  determined  by  its  density,  or  recovered  as  pure 
crystal  salt.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon 
the  student  that  the  value  thus  obtained  does  not  represent 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  purified  salt ;  that  the  very 
important  factors  of  labor,  interest  on  investment  and  de- 
preciation of  plant  have  not  been  included. 

It  has  been  urged  that  no  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  carry  through  a  given  process  can  be 
made  on  account  of  the  enormous  evaporation  which  takes 
place  in  a  sixteen-inch  evaporating-dish  when  compared 
with  a  twelve-hundred-gallon  vat ;  that  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  temperature  at  which  a  solution  may  be  best  filtered 
can  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  excessive  radiation  from 
so  small  a  filter  or  filter  press,  etc.  These  difficulties  are 
more  imaginary  than  real.  The  first,  for  example,  may  be 
overcome  completely  by  weighing  the  dish  and  contents 
when  an  operation  is  commenced.  As  the  experiment  pro- 
ceeds, the  dish  is  from  time  to  time  replaced  on  the  scales 
and  the  water  necessary  to  make  up  the  original  weight 
added.  No  account  is  taken  of  this  water  :  it  being  intro- 
duced simply  to  eliminate  the  unavoidable  error  due  to  ex- 
cessive evaporation,  and  is  so  understood  by  the  student. 

The  influence  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  inherent 
in  carrying  on  a  given  process  as  contrasted  with  the  cost 
of  raw  materials,  is  well  shown  in  the  preparation  of  barium 
nitrate.  This  chemical  is  made  in  two  ways :  first,  by  dis- 
solving the  native  carbonate,  witherite,  in  nitric  acid,  and  sepa- 
rating the  salt  from  the  impurities  in  the  resultant  solution 
by  fractional  crystallization  ;  and  second,  it  is  prepared  by 
heating  barytes,  the  native  sulphate,  with  coal  and  waste 
calcium  chloride,  leaching  the  barium  chloride  thus  formed 
from  the  melt,  and  subsequently  separating  out  barium 
nitrate  by  boiling  the  chloride  with  crude  sodium  nitrate 
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(chile  saltpetre).  In  the  first  method  the  raw  materials 
are  expensive,  but  the  process  extremely  simple  and  the 
cost  of  plant  and  labor  small :  in  the  second  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  comparatively  cheap,  but  the  process  longer  and 
more  complicated,  while  the  plant  is  expensive  and  the  cost 
of  labor  heavy.  Depreciation  is  light  in  the  first  case,  and, 
especially  in  the  furnacing  operation,  heavy  in  the  second. 

These  processes  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  in  such 
a  way  as  to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy  many  of 
the  factors  necessary  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
final  economy  of  the  two.  Incidentally,  the  student,  in 
preparing  his  raw  materials,  studies  the  various  types  of 
crushers  and  grinders  and  mixers  available.  The  standard 
kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  separating  solid  from  liquid — as, 
for  example,  suction  filters,  centrifugals,  and  filter  presses  — 
are  employed  at  different  times  during  the  process  to 
demonstrate  the  kind  of  work  for  which  each  is  adapted. 
Results  of  this  nature  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  equip- 
ment with  which  the  laboratory  is  provided ;  but  even  with 
a  modest  plant,  enough  may  be  done  to  render  this  aim  of 
the  course  of  material  value. 

The  laboratory  has,  of  course,  its  limitations,  and  in 
determining  the  depreciation  of  the  apparatus  used  in  a 
given  operation,  this  limit  is  very  soon  reached.  Such  mat- 
ters as  labor,  cost  of  plant,  interest  on  investment,  insur- 
ance etc.,  do  not  lend  themselves  at  all  to  laboratory 
treatment.  On  the  basis  of  the  experiments,  however,  they 
can  be  discussed  in  conference  with  greater  profit  and  to 
a  much  better  advantage  than  if  the  laboratory  work  had 
not  previously  been  done.  The  student  is  made  to  keep 
not  only  descriptive  notes,  but  critical  observations  giving 
his  opinions  and  recommendations  on  the  various  steps 
in  the  process.     These  also  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
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class  conference  and  discussion.  The  series  of  preparations  is 
so  selected  that  each  one  will  introduce  a  new  feature,  and, 
when  considered  as  types  and  exhaustively  carried  out, 
cannot  fail  to  widen  the  mental  horizon  of  the  operator. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  a  general  idea  of  what  the  factors 
are  which  enter  into  an  industrial  problem,  the  student  may  at 
the  same  time  have  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in  what  has 
been  termed  the  "spirit  of  research."  Thus  an  experi- 
ment which  has  been  introduced  to  illustrate  a  particular 
principle  or  method  may  be  given  the  form  of  an  investiga- 
tion, having  in  view  the  solution  of  a  more  or  less  technical 
problem.  The  conditions  influencing  or  controlling  the 
result  may  be  systematically  varied  in  such  a  way  that  each 
man  or  group  of  men  will,  in  performing  the  experiment^ 
contribute  data  toward  its  solution. 

A  good  example  of  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  elec- 
trolysis of  brine  for  the  production  of  bleaching  liquor. 
This  experiment  is  of  value  from  an  industrial  chemical 
point  of  view  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  production  of  a  chemical  substance ;  as  an  exercise 
which  involves  the  practical  use  of  amperes,  volts,  watts> 
the  electrochemical  equivalent  and  the  relation  between  the 
energy  in  kilowatt  hours  expended  and  the  value  of  the 
resultant  product.  But  it  is  also  valuable  because  there  are 
a  number  of  distinct  conditions  which  have  a  vital  influence 
on  the  result,  and  which  can  be  separately  varied,  but  yet 
controlled.  The  cost  of  the  bleaching  liquor  resolves  itself 
largely  into  the  cost  of  power  and  the  cost  of  salt.  These 
two  factors  are  affected  in  opposite  ways  by  the  current 
density,  the  strength  of  brine  used,  the  temperature  of  the 
brine  and  the  concentration  of  available  chlorine  in  the  fin- 
ished liquor.  Three  or  four  men  are  required  to  operate 
under  identical  conditions,  so  that  by  taking  the  average  as 
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the  correct  result  the  personal  error  is  more  or  less  elimin- 
ated. Then  by  having  the  next  few  men  perform  the  ex- 
periment under  conditions  varied  according  to  some  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  predetermined  plan  the  effect  of  the 
variation  on  the  economy  of  the  process  may  be  observed. 
This  practice  not  only  lends  an  added  interest  to  the  work 
as  a  whole,  but  it  tends  to  give  that  analytical  attitude  of 
mind  which  is  so  essential  to  successful  experimentation, —  a 
training  which  is  too  generally  neglected  until  the  last  term  of 
the  fourth  year,  when  the  student  begins  his  graduation  thesis. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  preparation 
of  a  written  report  upon  some  problem  the  solution  of 
which  has  been  attempted  in  the  laboratory.  This  is  not 
simply  a  recalculation  or  working  up  of  data  obtained 
during  an  experiment,  or  a  more  or  less  verbatim  copy  of 
the  laboratory  notes,  but  a  logical,  critical,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  convincing  digest  of  the  proposition  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  laboratory  work, —  such  a  report  as  the  chemist 
of  a  works  would  make  to  its  superintendent.  For  ex- 
ample, a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  barium  nitrate  will 
discuss  the  occurrence  and  cost  of  raw  materials ;  a  critical 
review  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  lab- 
oratory, with  a  study  of  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  each  ;  a  discussion  of  the  approximate  cost  of  plant  and 
labor  ;  the  uses  and  market  value  of  the  finished  product ; 
the  value  and  disposal  of  by-products,  etc.  This  will  be 
far  from  a  complete  report  upon  the  subject,  and  its  limita- 
tions are  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  class. 
But  the  ability  to  write  up  laboratory  notes  in  a  tangible, 
readable,  easily-get-at-able  form  is  so  uncommon  that  any 
exercise  that  tends  to  strengthen  a  student's  command  of 
English  is  of  value,  even  though  the  production  from  a 
technical  standpoint  be  incomplete. 
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It  is  essential  that  somewhere  in  his  college  course  the 
student  should  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  value  of  a  well- 
kept  note-book,  not  only  as  a  record  of  experimental  data 
obtained,  but  as  legal  evidence  in  case  the  matter  contained 
therein  becomes  the  subject  of  litigation.  The  Institute 
student  is  very  prone  to  erase  and  rewrite  an  entry  in  his 
note-book ;  to  tear  out  a  page  and  start  again ;  or  to  make 
his  original  entries  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper,  to  be  later 
copied  into  his  regular  laboratory  book.  He  should  be 
shown  that  for  notes  to  be  of  value  as  evidence  they 
should  be  regularly  dated  and,  at  least  occasionally,  signed ; 
that  erasures  should  be  avoided ;  that  they  must  be  orig- 
inal entries,  not  copies ;  that,  if  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion a  page  is  to  be  rewritten,  the  discarded  portion  may  be 
"  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action  "  by  pasting  labels  on 
the  edges,  but  under  no  circumstances  torn  out.  A  muti- 
lated note-book  discredits  both  the  work  and  the  worker. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  of  the  more  advanced 
students  of  Course  X.  is  the  design  of  special  parts  of  a 
chemical  plant  from  the  data  obtained  in  the  laboratory  work. 
This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Drawing  Department.  Mr. 
James  Lund  ('81),  of  the  Cochrane  Chemical  Company, 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Kimball  ('91),  Consulting  Chemical  En- 
gineer, have  also  been  of  great  assistance  in  getting  this 
part  of  the  work  started ;  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
for  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  undertaking. 

As  a  further  advantage  possessed  by  a  course  in  indus- 
trial chemistry,  though  in  no  way  limited  to  it,  may  be 
mentioned  a  certain  mental  stimulus  which  it  furnishes  to 
original,  independent  thinking.  It  is  a  generally  recognized 
fact  that,  although  the  proper  amount  of  fats,  carbohydrates. 
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proteids  etc.,  to  nourish  the  body  be  furnished  as  rations 
day  after  day,  unless  the  quality  of  the  food  be  varied,  the 
appetite  and  digestion  gradually  &il.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  analogy  holds  in  that  accumulation  of  &cts  and  ex- 
periences sometimes  known  as  technical  education.  If  each 
day's  work  be  looked  at  and  thought  of  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  the  student's  mental  digestion  is  impaired. 
Even  though  the  subject  of  mental  discussion  be  the  same, 
if  the  point  of  view  be  changed,  the  mind  is  refreshed.  If, 
for  example,  after  studying  the  speed  of  migration  of  the 
ions  and  their  transference  numbers  as  a  problem  in  theo- 
retical chemistry,  the  same  subject  be  taken  up  in  an  attempt 
to  increase  the  concentration  of  caustic  soda  in  the  effluent 
from  an  electrolytic  cell,  the  student  can  work  with  greater 
mental  vigor  than  if  he  continued  to  think  upon  theoretical 
problems  alone.  Each  exercise  assigned  him  in  this  work 
is  a  small  investigation,  for  the  successful  completion  of 
which  he  must  use  knowledge  already  acquired ;  he  must 
assimilate  some  of  his  "  undigested  facts  " ;  he  has  thrust 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  thinking  independently ;  and 
this,  in  turn,  fosters  a  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

Such  a  course  will  never  take  the  place  of  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  factory  or  works, —  will  not  make  a  finished  en- 
gineer; but  it  will  contribute  toward  giving  that  method 
of  thought  and  work  which  produces  the  man  "  who  knows 
what  to  do  when  there  is  something  to  be  done." 

William  H.  Walkbr. 
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THE  JUNE  REUNION* 

The  year  1904  will  be  marked  by  two  notable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute, —  the  general  Reunion  of  In- 
stitute men  in  June  and  the  Centennial  Commemoration 
of  President  Rogers's  birth  in  December.  Separated  in 
time  and  distinct  in  character,  they  supplement  each  other 
in  the  common  purpose  of  broadening  and  deepening 
loyalty  to  Technology. 

The  plans  for  the  June  Reunion  have  been  vigorously 
developed  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  and  have 
met  with  a  most  cordial  response  from  Institute  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Early  in  March  a  general  an- 
nouncement was  mailed  to  the  twenty-seven  hundred  grad- 
uates and  about  half  as  many  other  former  students, — 
Review  subscribers,  associate  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  members  of  the  Technology  Club,  Walker 
Memorial  contributors,  and  others  suggested  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  classes.  The  invitations  will  include  also 
present  and  former  members  of  the  Faculty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1904.  Reprints  of  the  articles  by 
Dr.  Pritchett  and  Mr.  Fay  in  the  January  Review 
formed  a  part  of  the  announcement.  The  replies  have 
come  in  unexpectedly  large  numbers.  Up  to  April  25 
there  are  no  less  than  1,024  provisional  acceptances,  with- 
out counting  other  persons  —  probably  several  hundred  — 
who  will  attend  as  guests.  While  a  great  majority  of 
the  acceptances  come  from  Massachusetts,  the  num- 
ber from  other  States  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
New  York  leads  with  98 ;  Pennsylvania  comes  next  with 

*  The  ftatementt  of  thit  artick  are  as  definite  and  complete  as  they  can  be  made  at  this 
time.     The  oiiidal  preliminary  program  will  be  issued  about  May  loth. 
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41 ;  Illinois,  third  with  23-  The  only  States  of  the  Union 
which  are  not  yet  represented  are  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming.  Eight  men  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
total  number  from  outside  Massachusetts  is  363,  including 
three  from  Canada  and  three  from  Mexico. 

The  record  by  classes  is  not  less  striking.  Of  the  1024, 
1898  and  1903  lead  with  65  and  70  respectively,! 893  com- 
ing third  with  65  ;  but  this  periodic  law  of  numerical  leader- 
ship does  not  extend  to  *88,  '83,  and  so  on.  Every  one  of 
the  thirty-six  classes  is  represented,  two  being  the  smallest 
number  from  any. 

A  detailed  circular  of  information  will  be  issued  to  the 
entire  constituency  of  4,ocx)  about  May  10,  with  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  programme,  hotels  and  other  accom- 
modations, registration,  transportation,  etc.  Plans  showing 
the  location  of  the  Institute  buildings  will  be  sent,  since  some 
will  be  present  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  any  build- 
ing but  Rogers.  The  active  and  influential  committee  of 
the  North-western  Association  has  secured  a  round-trip  rate 
of  one  and  one-third  fares,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  con- 
cession will  be  made  general,  at  least  for  persons  coming 
from  outside  New  England.  The  circular  of  information  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  return  card,  on  which  the  recipient  will 
be  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  he  desires  tickets 
for  the  main  events  of  the  general  programme ;  and  there 
will  be  a  discreet  suggestion  that  replies  accompanied  by 
checks  will  receive  special  consideration.  By  this  means 
the  committee  expects  to  be  able  to  form  by  May  25  a 
reasonably  close  estimate  of  the  attendance  at  the  reunion, 
and  to  make  its  plans  accordingly. 

Graduation  —  or  Reunion  —  Week  begins  on  Sunday, 
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June  5,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon ;  and  friends  from  a 
distance  will  arrive  on  that  day  and  the  next  in  large  num- 
bers. The  preliminary  information  will  include  directions 
for  proceeding  on  arrival  to  the  official  headquarters  in 
the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Building  on  Trinity  Place.  This 
building  will  be  unfamiliar  to  some  of  the  older  men, 
but  it  is  convenient  of  access  from  the  inward  southern 
(Back  Bay  and  Huntington  Avenue)  stations,  as  well  as 
from  the  Boylston  Street  electric  cars ;  and  it  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  attractive  quarters  for  visiting  ladies  in 
the  Margaret  Cheney  Room,  and  of  other  rooms,  large  and 
small,  adapted  for  registration,  receiving  committees,  and 
other  purposes  of  hospitality.  It  is,  moreover,  sufficiently 
detached  from  the  gay  crowds  which  fill  the  Rogers  Build- 
ing during  Class  Day.  The  Association  of  Women  of  the 
Institute  and  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty  will  be  represented 
by  members  in  attendance  at  the  Margaret  Cheney  Room, 
and  many  classes  are  expected  to  have  delegates  in  the 
Pierce  Building  on  Monday  to  meet  the  arriving  stran- 
gers. All  will  be  expected  to  register,  but  this  will  not 
imply  the  usual  entrance  examinations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sequel  will  be  the  presentation  of  a  valuable  and 
ele'gant  badge  identifying  its  possessor  with  the  Tech  Re- 
union and  with  his  own  class  during  the  three  days,  and 
serving  as  his  open  sesame  everywhere.  It  may  not  be 
practicable  to  provide  a  printed  list  of  members  in  attend- 
ance, but  pains  will  be  taken  to  keep  addresses  on  file  for 
convenient  reference  and  exchange  of  information. 

Visitors  who  have  not  already  received  tickets  for  the 
dinner  and  other  festivities  will  secure  them,  if  any  remain, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  registration,  and  railroad  certificates 
will  be  there  deposited.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
receiving  orders  for  photographs  of  Presidents  Rogers, 
Pritchett,  Walker,  Runkle,  and  Crafts. 
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The  plans  for  the  afternoon  of  Monday  will  be  of  a 
relatively  simple  and  elastic  character.  Class  Day  will  be  iu 
progress  in  the  Rogers  Building,  and  may  form  an  interest- 
ing novelty  to  some  of  the  earlier  classes  for  whom  gradua* 
tion  was  not  even  a  figure  of  speech.  Opportunities  will 
be  offered  for  trolley  trips  in  the  "  Seeing  Boston "  cars, 
and  there  will  be  a  general  renewal  of  acquaintance  in  and 
about  the  headquarters  and  at  the  Technology  Club. 

On  Monday  evening  some  of  the  classes  will  hold  their 
dinners.  The  main  feature  of  the  day,  however,  will  be 
the  Evening  Reception  tendered  by  the  Corporation 
and  Faculty  of  the  Institute  to  the  classes  from  *68  to  '04. 
For  this  purpose  the  Institute  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  No  other 
place  could  compare  with  this  in  attractiveness,  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  former  as  well  as  of  present  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
there  may  be  opportunity  for  a  definite  location  of  classes 
or  departments  which  will  bring  persons  of  common  in- 
terests together,  and  enable  the  returning  graduate,  young 
or  old,  to  find  the  friends  he  wishes  most  to  meet.  The  re- 
ception will  naturally  include  ladies  accompanying  members. 

Tuesday  will  probably  furnish  the  most  convenient 
opportunity  for  visits  to  the  Institute  buildings  and  de- 
partments. Members  of  the  Faculty  will  be  largely  in 
attendance  in  their  departmental  offices,  and  junior  members 
of  the  instructing  staff  will  act  as  guides  and  information 
agents.  Persons  not  devoting  the  morning  to  an  inspection 
of  the  Institute  may  find  it  of  interest  to  explore  the  city 
and  suburbs  or  to  pay  social  visits.  The  older  graduates 
will  find  much  of  engineering  interest  in  the  Subway  and 
the  new  railroad  terminals  and  other  recent  improvements. 
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Others  will  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  network  of 
suburban  trolley  lines  to  see  something  of  the  outlying 
towns  at  this  most  attractive  season.  Informal  parties  may 
be  arranged  for  visiting  points  of  interest  in  Brookline, 
Newton,  Cambridge,  Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  etc. 

Tuesday  afternoon  is  the  time  for  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises, but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  large  proportion 
of  the  visitors  will  desire  to  be  present  at  this  ceremony. 
The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  holding  of 
class  and  fraternity  spreads  in  the  various  hotels  near  the 
Institute.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  classes,  several  are 
likely  to  combine  for  this  purpose,  and  an  interchange  of 
visits  will  be  possible.  The  main  event  of  the  day  will  be 
the  Tech  Night  at  the  "  Pop  "  Concert  at  Symphony  Hall. 
The  graduate  of  recent  years  needs  no  description  of 
this  most  festive  occasion ;  and,  as  to  his  elders,  they  must 
see  in  order  to  appreciate.  The  entire  floor  of  Symphony 
Hall  will  be  reserved  for  the  reunionists,  and  the  galleries 
will  be  available  for  the  ladies  attending.  On  this  evening, 
preceding  the  "  Pops,"  will  be  held  the  dinners  of  those 
classes  which  have  not  held  them  on  Monday  evening. 

Wednesday  is  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  days  in  June  by 
special  dispensation  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  will  form 
the  grand  climax  of  the  week.  One  or  more  steamers  of 
ample  size  will  be  chartered  for  an  all-day  harbor  excursion 
for  members  and  ladies  along  the  North  Shore  and  to  the 
new  State  Reservation  at  Nantasket.*  The  fact  that  Nan- 
tasket  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  great  Metropolitan  Park 
system  may  be  noted  for  the  information  of  those  members 
whose  acquaintance  with  it  is  not  of  recent  date.  Luncheon 
will  be  served  and  there  will  be  opportunity  for  numerous 

*An  alternative  plan  for  the  Wednesday  excunion  is  under  consideration,  but  details  can- 
not yet  be  stated. 
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sports  and  diversions,  aquatic  or  amphibious,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  exact  character  of  these  entr^actes  remaining  for 
the  present  a  profound  secret  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Excursion  Committee.  The  return  to  Boston  will  be 
made  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  with  sufficient  intermission 
before  the  grand  Tech  banquet,  which  will  bring  the  reunion 
to  a  fitting  conclusion.  For  this  banquet  the  committee 
has  secured  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Hotel  Somerset,  where 
provision  can  be  made  for  seven  hundred  persons.  Even 
here,  however,  it  is  improbable  that  guests  can  be  admitted. 
The  location  of  this  fine  hotel  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens  ren- 
ders it  particularly  attractive  at  this  season.  The  dinner  will 
be  followed  by  addresses  by  President  Pritchett,  Governor 
Bates,  and  other  distinguished  speakers  to  be  announced  in 
due  time. 

Beyond  Wednesday  the  committee  will  present  no  pro- 
gramme, but  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  visitors,  espe- 
cially those  from  a  great  distance,  will  prolong  their  stay  in 
Boston  and  extend  their  acquaintance  with  the  local  Insti- 
tute men. 

The  organization  for  the  June  Reunion  is  as  follows :  — 

General  Committee:  S.  J.  Mixter,  '75,  chairman;  J.  P. 
Munroe,  '82,  vice-chairman ;  A.  G.  Robbins,  '86,  secre- 
tary; E.  G.  Thomas,  '87,  treasurer;  additional  members 
representing  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Technology  Club, 
the  Class  Secretaries'  Association,  and  the  Faculty. 

The  Executive  Committee  includes  the  four  officers 
named  above  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees,  as 
follows :  — 

Class  Dinners:  F.  H.  Fay,  '93. 
Decorations:  H.  W.  Gardner,  '94. 
Excursions:  I.  W.  Litchfield,  '85. 
Headquarters  and  Registration :  C.  F.  Park,  '9a. 
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Hospitality  :  G.  V.  Wendell,  '92. 

Hotels  and  Accommodations :  W.  B.  Snow,  '82. 

Programme :  J.  P.  Munroe,  '82. 

Publicity  and  Correspondence :  H.  W.  Tyler,  '84. 

Reception  for  Monday  :  Professor  M.  T.  Sedgwick. 

Transportation :  E.  G.  Thomas,  '87. 

In  connection  with  the  Programme  Committee  there  will 
be  sub-committees  on  Music :  F.  F.  Bullard,  '87 ;  and 
Arrangements  for  the  Concert:  L.  W.  Pickert,  '93. 

The  Committee  on  Class  Dinners  will  collect  information 
in  regard  to  available  accommodations  at  hotels  of  conven- 
ient location  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  class  secretaries  or 
committees. 

The  Committee  on  Decorations  will  have  general  charge 
of  decorations  in  connection  with  the  reception,  the  dinner, 
and  the  concert. 

The  Committee  on  Excursions  will  plan  the  Wednesday 
excursion  and  lunch,  and  will  also  prepare  information  in 
regard  to  trolley  trips  and  other  local  excursions  which 
may  be  taken  by  independent  parties  or  persons. 

The  Committee  on  Hospitality  will  attend  to  all  those 
numerous  details  which  will  make  every  visitor  feel  that 
Boston  is  for  the  time  his  home.  Emissaries  of  the  com- 
mittee will  endeavor  to  be  wherever  they  can  assist,  without 
being  anywhere  superfluous. 

The  Committee  on  Hotels  and  Accommodations  will 
gather  and  furnish  on  inquiry  information  in  regard  to  location 
and  rates  of  the  more  eligible  hotels  and  perhaps  of  a  small 
number  of  boarding-houses.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  a  considerable  number  of  rooms  for  men  in  the  new 
Technology  Chambers,  a  private  dormitory.  A  list  of 
hotels  with  rates  will  be  included  in  the  May  circular,  and 
any  earlier  inquiries  will  receive  due  attention.     It  has  been 
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suggested  that  local  graduates  will  to  a  considerable  extent 
entertain  visitors  at  their  homes,  and  lists  of  visitors  ex- 
pected will  shortly  be  sent  to  class  secretaries  as  a  basis  for 
personal  invitations. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  is  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  secure  minimum  rates  from  railroads  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  results  will  be  reported  in  the  May 
circular. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  general  committee,  while  making 
the  reunion  in  the  main  self-supporting,  to  keep  the  ex- 
pense within  the  reach  of  all,  that  all  may  co-operate  to 
make  the  first  Tech  Reunion  a  success  for  the  present  and 
an  inspiration  for  the  future.  H.  W.  Tyler,  '84. 

For  the  Committee  on  Arrangements. 
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THE    PROPOSED    HARVARD -TECHNOLOGY 

"  MERGER  •• 

In  view  of  the  free  public  discussion  of  a  proposed  union,  alli- 
ance, or  ^^  merger  "  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
with  Harvard  University,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review  to  see  gathered  together  the  principal  newspaper  comments 
regarding  the  plan.  The  first  recent  announcement  of  such  a 
proposition  was  made  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  and  was  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  days  by  the  following  statement  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  of  January  23  :  — 

ALLIANCE,    NOT    UNION 

An  alliance  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  is  among  the  educational  possibilities  of  the 
next  few  months  or  years.  Whether  it  is  a  probability  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  If  it  should  b^  brought  about,  it  will  be  an  alliance, 
and  not  an  absorption  of  one  institution  by  the  other.  The  result 
would  be  the  limitation  of  the  Lawrence  School  at  Harvard  to  pure 
science,  and  the  transfer  of  all  Harvard  engineering  instruction  to 
Technology.  In  the  conduct  of  the  latter  the  Harvard  authorities 
would,  no  doubt,  claim,  and  receive,  a  voice ,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful—  almost  impossible  —  that  Technology  will  be  absorbed  by 
Harvard.  To  become  the  ^^  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, affiliated  with  Harvard  University,"  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  authorities  of  Technology ;  but  to  become  simply  a  department 
of  Harvard,  with  consequent  loss  of  individuality,  name,  and  high 
reputation  as  a  technical  school,  would  scarcely  find  favor  with 
either  the  Technology  management,  graduates,  or  students. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  feasibility  of  some  modus  vivindi^ 
if  nothing  closer,  has  been  compelling  the  best  thought  of  the 
authorities  of  both  institutions  for  some  time.     The  reason  is  not 
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some  chance  remark  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  nor  the  circumstance 
that  Gordon  McKay  left  some  millions  of  dollars  for  technical 
education  at  Harvard.  These  happenings  are  merely  superficial 
symptoms  of  the  fundamental  cause.  What  is  compelling  the 
attention  of  the  Harvard  Overseers  and  the  Technology  Corporation 
is  the  ineconomy,  the  actual  waste,  of  money  and  brains  and  energy 
and  accomplishments,  involved  in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance 
of  two  rival  technical  institutions,  three  miles  apart.  With  the 
competition  of  the  great  universities  of  the  West  —  State  subsidized, 
and  virtually  giving  away  instruction  and  training  —  Technology 
and  Harvard  can  maintain  their  reputations  as  technical  schools 
and  hold  their  students,  despite  high  tuition  charges,  only  by  keeping 
ahead  of  the  procession  in  methods  and  resQlts.  That  means 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  and  effort. 

Can  that  be  done  successfully  by  two  institutions  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Charles,  and  each  maintain  itself  in  the  first  rank  ? 
Will  there  not  be  in  Boston,  rather,  one  first-class  technical  insti- 
tution and  one  second,  third,  or  fourth-class  one ;  or,  even  more 
likely,  will  there  not  result  two  second-class  schools  ?  Is  not  the 
situation  one  which  calls  for  something  that  might  be  called  a 
community  of  interest,  a  trust  in  education,  if  you  please  ?  These 
are  the  fundamental  questions,  the  solution  of  which  is  troubling 
the  powers  that  be  at  Harvard  and  Technology. 

It  is  a  condition  of  things  too  grave  for  the  admission  of  techni- 
calities, and  it  rs  not  to  be  believed  for  an  instant  that  the  broad- 
minded  men  at  the  helms  of  these  two  Institutions  will  stand  on 
ceremony  in  seeking  the  best  course.  It  has  been  said  that  over- 
tures should  come  from  Technology,  since  an  earlier  series  of  nego- 
tiations is  said  to  have  been  broken  off  by  the  Institute.  If  that 
were  so.  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  Overseers  are  too  big  men  to  insist  on 
precedent  or  precedence  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  one  was  more  responsible  for  the  failure  to  reach 
results  in  1897-98  than  the  other.  Petty  points  like  this  are  no 
more  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  frank  discussion  of  the  situation 
by  the  authorities  of  the  two  institutions,  singly  and  together,  than 
are  the  numberless  personal  equations  which  would  almost  surely 
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block  results  if  they  were  given  consideration.  It  is  a  large  subject, 
and  calls  for  large  treatment  by  brge  men. 

At  the  present  time  the  idea  has  scarcely  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  a  project.  No  negotiations  are  under  way.  Members  of  both 
corporations  are  thinking  out  the  problem  singly,  are  discussing  it 
in  little  groups,  as  they  meet  from  day  to  day ;  but  there  is  the  best 
of  reason  for  saying  that  in  neither  body,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  the  matter  of  affiliating  the  two  institutions  been  formally 
broached.     That  stage,  however,  may  be  reached  shortly. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  host  of  interesting  possibili- 
ties are  involved  in  the  successful  consummation  of  what  is  to-day 
merely  a  scheme.  With  her  large  real  estate  holdings,  recently 
augmented  by  the  State's  gift  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  Back  Bay 
block  occupied  by  her  main  buildings  and  her  vested  funds.  Tech- 
nology would  not  come  to  Harvard  a  dowerless  bride.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  new  site  for  the  Institute,  which  has  been  occupying 
much  of  its  authorities*  time  and  thought,  would  be  settled  naturally 
in  favor  of  the  suggested  removal  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Charles, 
not  far  from  Soldiers'  Field.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  at  Harvard  would  become  a  school  of  pure  science. 
Engineering  would  be  centred  in  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
enriched  by  the  Harvard  endowments  for  that  specific  purpose. 
For  instance,  instead  of  two  laboratories  for  electrical  engineering, 
one  would  serve ;  and  it  might  be  better  and  bigger  than  either  one, 
and  still  leave  money  for  other  purposes.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  of  equipment  for  instruction  in  other  branches  of  engineer- 
ing. Throughout  the  whole  field  of  technical  instruction  there  would 
be  concentration  of  resources  and  conservation  of  energy  in  a  degree 
approaching  the  theoretical. 

But  there  are  arguments  against  the  idea.  Most  powerful  is  the 
unwillingness  of  Technology  to  give  up  her  separate  entity.  It 
may  as  well  be  recognized  at  the  start  that  this  obstacle  will  prove 
well-nigh  insuperable  to  any  pbn  for  the  absorption  of  Technology 
by  Harvard.  The  Institute  is  to-day  the  foremost  engineering 
school  in  the  world.  It  has  won  its  way  to  the  top  by  hard  work 
and  keen  foresight,  and  it  is  too  proud  of  its  fair  name  to  relinquish 
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its  individuality.  But  this  argument  holds  only  against  union. 
Alliance  seems  feasible ;  and  what  advantage  of  union  would  be  lost  ? 
On  January  25  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  published  interviews 
with  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute,  preceded  by  the 
following  statement : — 

(1)  Ob  tlM  Ezacative  Conmdttee  of  MaflMMshnsetto  Institato  of  Tttchnoloflrr. 
Hamrd  to  have  3  nun  and  5  mea  on  the  Coorporatlan,  or  ftuoh  other  mlnoritjr 
1  Otft — entatton  as  may  be  mntoallj  agieeable. 

(9)  Teohnoloflnr  to  have  sole  control  of  all  Its  property  and  everythtnir  else 
relatiniT  to  Its  affairs,  but  to  have  a  share  In  the  f nnds  at  Harvard's  disposal. 

<S)  Technology  to  remain  an  Independent  corporation  In  all  mattors!of  leyal 
ottdal  action. 

(4)  Technoloiry  to  retain  Its  le^al  corporate  existence^  title,  etc.,  wlth<Nit 
chance,  as  a  Boston  institution. 

(5)  Technology  students  to  have  snoh  athletic  and  other  privileges  at  Cam^ 
bridse  as  Harvard  University  students  now  have. 

These  are  the  terms  that  will  be  offered  by  Harvard  to  Tech, 
when  the  proposed  conference  takes  place. 

On  the  same  day  appeared  the  following  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript-. — 

The  suggestion  of  a  merger  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  starting-point  in  one  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  schemes,  is  not  likely 
to  be  realized,  if  it  depends  upon  the  friends  of  the  two  institutions. 
The  alumni  and  Faculty  of  the  former  are  particularly  opposed  to 
such  a  union;  and  Tech  would  be  likely  to  lose  much  of  its 
splendid  teaching  talent,  should  it  go  into  effect.  These  two  great 
institutions  stand  for  different  things,  and  their  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness can  be  advanced  more  surely  by  working  along  their  present 
and  separate  lines  than  by  any  attempt  to  fuse  interests  and  efforts 
on  a  common  working  basis.  The  university  certainly  needs  no 
defence  in  this  matter.  It  can  take  care  of  itself;  and,  should  the 
Institute  become  a  part  of  it,  it  would  be  Harvard  University  still. 
But  the  former  has  earned  the  right  and  the  privilege  to  remain 
identified  with  its  own  splendid  history  and  phenomenal  success. 
From  small  beginnings  it  has  come  up  through  struggle  and  devo- 
tion and  wise  direction,  until  it  is  now  known  at  home  and  abroad 
as  the  greatest  technical  school  in  the  world ;  and  to  rob  it  of  its  in- 
dividuality would  be  a  poor  recognition  of  the  great  service  it  has 
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rendered  the  educational  and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  thousands  of  alumni  who  are  occupying  places  of  responsibility 
and  distinction  all  over  the  world  can  hardly  take  kindly  to  the  idea 
of  exchanging  a  mother  for  a  step-mother,  however  benignant  and 
distinguished  the  latter  may  be ;  while  she,  in  turn,  has  no  occasion 
to  desire  an  increase  in  her  family,  except  in  the  natural  course  of 
events. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  second  statement  in  the  columns 
of  the  Transcript  as  follows  :  — 

A    HARVAR0-TECH    ALLIANCE 

Revival  of  talk  in  the  last  few  days  about  the  desirability  of  an 
association  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Har- 
vard University  in  the  teaching  of  applied  science  has  been  followed 
with  interest  by  partisans  of  both  institutions,  and  the  more  there  is 
said  about  it  the  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  some  sort  of  asso- 
ciation is  bound  to  come,  and  before  very  long.  The  only  question 
is  one  of  details.  Neither  institution  means  to  sacrifice  much  in 
order  to  bring  the  thing  about.  Probably  no  great  sacrifice  would 
be  involved ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Technology  wishes  to  enter  into 
an  agreement,  if  at  all,  without  losing  her  identity  as  a  school,  while 
Harvard  appears  to  fovor  an  alliance  only  when  there  shall  be 
insured  to  her  what  she  considers  a  proper  voice  in  the  control  of 
funds  and  courses  relating  to  instruction  in  science. 

No  weakness  in  either  institution  is  responsible  for  the  talk  of 
a  combination.  The  Institute  of  Technology  has  a  \zrgtt  number 
•f  students  than  ever  before,  and  resources  to  correspond.  The 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  only  division  at  Harvard  that 
would  be  affected,  was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  to-day.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Lawrence  School  was  a  division  of  the  university 
that  attracted  comparatively  little  notice.  It  had  a  small  registra- 
tion of  students,  and  among  the  student  body,  at  least,  it  was  notori- 
ously easy  of  entrahce,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  college,  who  failed  to  reach  the  requisite  mark  in 
their  entrance  examinations,  often  qualified  for  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
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tific  School  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  made  up  work  enough  to 
enable  them  to  join  their  classes  in  college  as  ^  regular  "  students 
before  the  completion  of  their  course.  Five  or  six  years  ago  the 
authorities  began  to  give  much  closer  attention  to  the  Lawrence 
School.  Requirements  for  admission  became  more  exacting,  new 
courses  were  added,  and  the  facilities  offered  were  such  as  to  be 
attractive  to  men  seeking  a  high  grade  of  technical  training.  As  a 
result,  the  registration  each  year,  in  the  face  of  the  stiflfening  of 
admission  requirements,  has  steadily  increased.  Where  there  were 
hardly  more  than  two  hundred  students  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
there  are  now  nearly  six  hundred.  Last  fall  was  the  first  in  recent 
years  when  the  registration  did  not  show  an  increase  over  those  of 
previous  openings ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  year 
in  the  history  of  the  school  when  the  admission  requirements  were 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  those  for  the  college  itself,  and  also 
that  in  the  year  before  a  presidential  election  there  is  often,  as  in 
this  year,  a  general  falling  off  in  registration  for  colleges  all  over 
the  country. 

Since  an  association  of  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of  Technology 
was  discussed  six  years  ago,  and  negotiations  were  for  the  time 
abandoned,  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  cooperation  in  science  in- 
struction has  not  by  any  means  been  lost  sight  of.  Professor 
Shaler,  dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  bringing  an  arrangement  to  pass;  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  a  good  object-lesson  was  afforded  last 
year  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  institutions  could  work  together, 
when  Professor  Shaler  himself  and  Professor  Jaggar  gave  courses  in 
geology  at  Tech  and  Professor  Hoffman  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology gave  instruction  in  the  sister  institution  during  the  absence 
of  Professor  Smyth.  That  was  not  the  first  instance,  either;  for 
three  or  four  years  ago  Professor  Woods  of  Tech  came  out  to 
Harvard  to  give  a  course  in  mathematics.  Professor  Shaler  is  not 
at  hand  to  interest  himself  specially  in  the  revived  discussion  of  an 
association ;  for  he  sailed  January  2  for  Egypt,  and  landed  there 
January  20,  intending  not  to  return  until  next  June. 

Harvard  sentiment,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gained  from  a  talk  with 
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officers  of  the  university  having  intimate  rehitions  with  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  would  admit  of  an  association  or  plan 
of  cooperation  in  the  teaching  of  applied  science  that  might  not 
amount  to  union.  The  Institute  of  Technology  would  not  go 
so  far  as  union.  As  for  any  arrangement  that  might  be  made 
looking  to  a  mere  alliance,  its  form  is  not  definite  even  in  sug- 
gestion. \  But  it  has  been  said  that  one  way  in  which  cooperation 
might  be  effected  would  be  by  making  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  a  graduate  school  for  science  students,  to  take  the  graduate 
students  of  both  Tech  and  Harvard,  while  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology should  be  the  undergraduate  school  and  take  the  under* 
graduates  for  both.  Or  it  has  been  stated  that,  if  desired,  the 
students  of  the  Lawrence  School  might  be  turned  over  to  Tecb 
without  any  arrangement  for  a  graduate  school  at  Cambridge,  thus- 
practically  doing  away  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  a 
separate  identity,  and  turning  its  resources  to  enrich  the  list  of 
lectures  to  be  available  under  the  cooperative  arrangement. 

These  plans  ^re  of  interest  only  as  suggestions  showing  some- 
thing of  the  trend  of  thought  on  the  matter.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  funds  under  which  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  estab- 
lished are  absolutely  without  any  restriction  which  would  interfere 
with  the  merging  of  the  school  with  another  institution  or  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  name  which  the  school  has  borne 
since  1847.  The  school  was  instituted  by  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers  in  that  year.  It  took  its  name  in  recognition  of  a  gift  of 
^50,000  from  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  of  Boston,  and  was  opened 
to  students  in  February,  1848.  It  was  at  first  announced  as  an 
advanced  school  in  science  and  literature,  for  graduates  and  other 
sufficiently  qualified  persons  of  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  was  therefore  in  its  origin  a  forerunner  of  the  present  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  university.  Most  of  its  early  students  were 
college  graduates  or  men  of  mature  age  who  went  there  for  the 
professional  study  of  a  special  subject.  The  instruction  originally 
proposed  in  literature,  however,  was  never  organized ;  and  the 
school  came  to  be  one  for  training  in  the  various  branches  of 
natural  and  applied  science.  It  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science. 
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The  only  reason  in  evidence  so  far  to  occasion  the  revival  of 
previous  suggestions  for  an  association  of  this  school  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology  is  the  prospective  removal  of  the  Institute 
to  a  new  site,  where  new  buildings  and  more  room  would  possibly 
give  greatly  increased  facilities.  It  is  held  that,  if  the  association  is 
to  be  effected,  it  should  be  brought  about  before  Tech  moves. 

On  January  27  the  Transcript  published  a  leader  upon  the  subject, 
as  follows :  — 

NOT    MERGER,    BUT    RECIPROCITY 

The  welfare,  not  simply  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts,  but  of 
the  entire  country,  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  Harvard  University 
and  the  Institute  of  Technology  that  any  step  affecting  the  future 
of  either  of  those  institutions  is  of  deepest  interest.  Boston,  how- 
ever, has  an  especial  stake  in  the  ailairs  of  Technology ;  for  it  is 
peculiarly  a  creation  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  its 
presence  here  adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  city's  reputation.  A 
proposition  for  a  ^^  union  *'  or  ^^  alliance,'*  such  as  is  advocated  in 
certain  quarters,  is  a  matter,  therefore,  for  thoughtful  consideration 
by  all  citizens.  This  revival  of  what  is  not  a  new  proposition  has 
been  induced  by  the  recent*  McKay  bequest  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University. 
It  is  contended  that  there  is  waste  of  money  and  effort  in  having 
parallel  courses  in  engineering  in  the  two  institutions ;  but  this  du- 
plication, so  far  as  appears  from  a  study  of  the  histories  of  the  two 
institutions,  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  establishing  at 
Harvard,  in  more  recent  years,  of  courses  which  were  already  well 
developed  at  the  Institute. 

With  colleges  such  as  these,  however,  which  draw  their  students 
from  all  over  the  country,  this  duplication  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
very  serious  consequence.  It  is  true  that  the  institutions  are  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  one  another,  but  that  is  because  each  has  settled 
in  the  environment  most  fisivorable  to  its  development.  And,  since 
there  will  always  be  many  young  men  who  prefer  to  get  an  educa- 
tion in  applied  science  in  an  institution  which  has  developed  under 
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modern  conditions  and  upon  foundations  of  science,  while  there 
will  be  many  others  who  prefer  to  get  a  similar  training  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  more  diversified  and  fundamentally  classical  uni- 
versity, it  would  seem  that  there  might  always  be  patronage  enough 
for  both  institutions,  situated  though  they  be  side  by  side  and  offer- 
ing courses  similar  in  name.  For,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  separate, 
they  will  develop  those  courses  along  lines  which^  because  of  un- 
like traditions  and  divergent  conceptions  of  education,  must  always 
continue  to  be  different  and  to  appeal  to  different  species,  if  one 
may  so  express  it,  of  young  men. 

Even  were  there  real  waste  in  this  parallelism  of  the  two  colleges, 
it  seems  to  us  far  better  for  this  to  continue  than  for  the  new 
development  in  higher  education,  of  which  the  Institute  is  the  type, 
and  in  which  it  has  been  the  leader,  to  be  arrested  or  curtailed  by 
any  ^*  merger"  with  Harvard,  which  leads,  and  we  hope  always  will 
lead,  in  the  forms  of  higher  education  brought  from  the  mother 
country.  Ever  since  the  Institute  was  established  there  has  been 
an  effort,  fluctuating  in  intensity,  to  unite  the  two  institutions ;  and, 
without  exception,  it  has  been  strenuously  opposed  by  those  who 
have  best  understood  the  educational  situation  in  America.  Presi- 
dent Rogers,  who  projected  the  Institute  of  Technology  so  clearly 
and  sanely  that  his  main  lines  of  development  have  been  scarcely 
departed  from,  was  determined  against  any  union  with  the  older  col- 
lege ;  President  Runkle,  who  piloted  the  Institute  through  the  dark 
days  following  the  panic  of  1873,  sacrificed  his  health  in  the  strug- 
gle to  keep  the  Institute  alive  on  an  independent  basis ;  in  1878, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  were  at  their  very  lowest  ebb,  the 
Faculty  of  that  day  accepted  a  reduction  in  their  salaries,  the  then 
treasurer  of  the  Institute,  John  Cummings,  pledged  his  personal 
credit  for  large  sums,  and  Dr.  Rogers  reassumed  the  too  heavy 
burden  of  the  presidency,  rather  than  accept  a  proposition  for  con- 
solidation made  by  the  Cambridge  university.  Throughout  the 
whole  fifteen  years  of  his  presidency.  General  Walker  was  outspoken 
in  his  condemnation  of  any  surrender  of  the  Institute's  autonomy. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  these  large-minded  men  were  opposed 
to  union  with  Harvard  because  of  mere  obstinacy  or  personal  pride. 
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They  opposed  it  because  tbey  looked  upon  the  Institute  not  simply 
as  a  school  of  applied  science,  but  as  the  leader  in  a  new  develop- 
ment of  higher  education.  For  centuries  college  life  has  been 
modelled  on  the  cloistral,  monastic  conception  of  scholarship :  the 
Institute  proposed  to  prove  that  learning  might  be  based  just  as 
truly  upon  industrialism.  To  the  classical  college,  culture  means 
leisurely  absorption  of  the  past :  the  Institute  proposed  to  evolve  a 
new  culture  out  of  strenuous  dealing  with  problems  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  Holding  firmly  to  these  lines  during  the  forty  years 
of  its  existence,  the  Institute  has  not  only  made  a  high  reputation, 
but  has  profoundly  affected  all  modern  education.  In  the  life  of  a 
college,  however,  forty  years  is  nothing ;  and  it  is  only  to-day  that 
the  Institute  has  been  able  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  its  struggle 
with  undergraduate  problems,  and  to  take  steps  towards  the  full 
fruition  of  its  original  plan.  To  join  itself  with  Harvard,  then,  at 
this  juncture  would  be  to  arrest  not  only  its  own  development,  but 
that  of  modern  higher  education,  and  to  crystallize  the  Institute  of 
Technology  for  all  time  into  a  mere  professional  school.  For  this 
reason  Harvard  should  be  as  unwilling  as  the  Institute  to  merge  the 
two  colleges,  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  which  both  are  striv- 
ing to  promote  would  be  given  a  stunning  blow. 

It  would  be  as  great  a  calamity  for  Harvard  to  wrench  herself 
out  of  her  line  of  evolution  in  order  to  adopt  that  of  the  Institute 
as  it  would  be  for  the  Institute  to  give  up  her  type  of  growth  for 
that  of  the  older  university.  Each  has  its  peculiar  and  needed  work 
to  do ;  and  the  community  cannot  permit  that  either  should  give  up 
that  work,  especially  as  a  further  blow  to  the  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  would  be  struck  through  curtailing  the 
number  of  teachers  (for  to  diminish  the  number  of  good  professors 
is  to  impoverish  the  country)  and  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terest and  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  Institute  alumni  who  have 
made  the  reputation  of  Technology  what  it  is. 

To  us  this  plan  of  union  is  not  only  pernicious,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  Every  disadvantage  due  to  the  duplication  of  educa- 
tional work  by  two  institutions  within  a  mile  of  one  another  can 
be  overcome  by  a  friendly  agreement,  through  which  certain  stu- 
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dents  of  the  one,  under  easily  established  regulations,  may  attend 
certain  courses  in  the  other,  through  which  the  laboratories  of  the 
Institute  and  the  museums  of  Harvard  may  each  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  other.  Such  reciprocity  as  this  would  vastly  increase 
the  usefulness  of  both  colleges ;  but  for  either  to  give  up  in  the 
slightest  degree  its  autonomy,  for  either  to  admit  to  its  governing 
body  or  to  the  councils  of  its  faculty  representatives  of  the  other 
having  voting  power  would  result  inevitably  in  converting  the  two 
greatest  American  leaders  in  education  into  an  inferior,  half-breed 
institution,  into  a  university  of  compromise.  Each  is  now  develop- 
ing along  wholesomely  divergent  lines ;  each  is  now  meeting,  sepa- 
rately, the  needs  of  widely  different  minds ;  each  is  now  supplying 
the  country  with  two  kinds  of  urgently  needed  men.  Under  these 
circumstances,  for  Harvard  and  the  Institute  to  unite  would  dimin- 
ish the  educational  power  and  prestige  of  Massachusetts,  and  would 
deprive  education  of  the  exemplary  benefits  and  commerce  of  the 
practical  benefits  of  their  healthy,  friendly  competition.  And  from 
such  union  there  could  hardly  fail  to  result  a  sort  of  Siamese  twin, 
the  educational  functions  of  both  unfortunate  members  of  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  ills  of  the  other,  the  freedom  and  growth 
of  each  member  of  which  would  be  fatally  hampered  by  the  bond 
binding  him  to  his  equally  trammelled  brother. 

The  Advertiser  of  the  following  day  contained  the  following 
editorial :  — 

TECH    AND    BOSTON 

Nobody  who  knows  much  about  the  Institute  of  Technology 
would  ever  consider  the  idea  of  its  being  anything  but  a  Boston 
institution.  It  can  be,  and  some  day  will  be,  affiliated  with  Harvard 
University ;  but  its  site  will  always  be  in  Boston,  its  work  will  be 
done  here,  its^ dormitories  and  branch  shops  will  be  in  this  city.  Its 
arrangement  to  work  with  Harvard  under  some  legal  bond  that 
will  permit  it  to  share  in  Harvard  endowments  and  to  be  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  across  the 
Charles  will  not  take  the  Institute  out  of  its  Boston  field. 
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A  report  was  started  in  Boston  this  week  that  President  Pritchett 
had  decided  to  move  the  Institute  to  the  Cambridge  water  front,  as 
a  means  of  amalgamating  with  Harvard.  President  Pritchett  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  do  that.  The  suggestion  was 
made  to  him  long  ago,  and  he  investigated  the  site.  He  found 
th^t  the  sentiment  in  Cambridge  is  dead  against  having  any  more 
of  the  now  taxable  property  handed  over  to  enterprises  that  will 
not  pay  taxes.  He  also  found  that  the  strongest  sentiment  exists 
that,  however  close  the  relations  between  the  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard,  the  former  will  best  work  with  the  latter  by  keeping 
its  distinctively  Boston  character. 

There  was  a  proposition,  some  time  ago,  to  secure  this  Cam- 
bridge water  front  for  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  But  the 
sentiment  against  taking  any  more  Cambridge  property  off  the  tax 
list  had  its  effect.  And,  even  more,  the  Brigham  hospital  appropri- 
ation would  have  been  out  of  reach  if  the  Medical  School  had  left 
Boston.  The  situation  is  very  different  on  the  Boston  side  of  the 
river  front.  A  great  educational  institution  out  in  that  general 
section,  like  the  New  England  Conservatory  or  Simmons  College 
near  the  Fenway,  helps  to  improve  the  surrounding  property.  If 
Tech  goes  out  that  way,  the  more  valuable  property  on  Boylston 
street  goes  on  the  tax  list,  and  land  out  on  the  flats  will  be  made 
more  desirable  for  purchase  by  others.  The  plans  for  the  Charles 
River  dam  will  make  a  great  park  of  that  hitherto  rather  neglected 
part  of  Boston ;  and,  naturally,  that  is  the  reason  why  Tech's 
Corporation,  made  up  largely  of  well-posted  men  of  aflairs,  have 
been  looking  in  that  direction. 

The  steps  already  taken  towards  future  closer  relations  between 
Tech  and  Harvard  University  have  had  nothing  in  common  with 
any  move  of  the  Boston  institution  to  Cambridge.  The  very  men 
who  favor  the  former  proposition,  with  hardly  an  exception,  oppose 
the  latter.  The  very  thing  that  is  wanted  by  either  side,  outside 
of  some  legal  connection  between  the  two  (so  that  Harvard  in 
upbuilding  Tech  shall  be  upbuilding  the  university),  is  that 
every  weight  of  the  prestige  of  the  name  and  Boston  location  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall  be  preserved  as  a 
part  of  its  special  individuality  forever. 
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The  matter  then  disappeared  from  the  columns  of  the  press 
until  the  Sunday  Herald  of  February  14,  which  commented  upon 
the  editorials  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Review  in  the  following 
flattering  terms :  — 

THE    INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

No  Other  college  periodical  that  comes  to  our  table  has  the  fresh- 
ness, readableness,  and  fine  flavor  of  earnestness  of  the  Tech- 
nology Review.  Primarily,  of  course,  the  Review  is  an  arena  for 
exploitation  of  the  ideal  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  it,  and  the  cultivation  of  loyalty ;  but  this 
purpose  is  pursued  so  broadly  and  generously  that  the  publication 
has  become  not  only  interesting,  but  important  to  the  educational 
world  generally,  and  especially  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
development  of  that  motive  and  mode  of  education  which  the 
Institute  exists  to  exemplify.  The  value  of  its  contents  is  h^h, 
and  the  tone  throughout  is  lofty  and  generous. 

Such  a  periodical  must  be  of  large  service  to  the  Institute  as  an 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  men  whom  it  sends  into  the  world. 
If  any  one  supposes  that  a  school  of  science  and  technology  is 
unlikely  to  develop  good  writers,  this  publication  will  correct  his 
error.  It  yields  precedence  to  no  other  of  its  class  in  the  literary 
vitality  of  its  pages,  regarded  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  articles, 
especially  those  which  appear  under  the  caption  ^^  Editorial,'*  have 
a  happy  felicity  of  expression,  adorning,  but  not  disguising,  a  sub- 
stance of  robust,  definite  thought. 

In  the  number  dated  January,  only  just  received,  the  editorial 
writer  discourses  in  a  noble  and  discriminating  style  of  things  sug- 
gested by  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  the  organizer  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  William  Barton  Rogers.  The  character  of 
the  man,  the  long  incubation  of  the  project  of  such  a  school  of 
science,  the  scope  of  his  definite  ideal,  his  patience,  ardor,  and 
unswerving  devotion,  and  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  pioneer  in 
its  class  are  deftly  suggested  in  admirable  form.  The  tribute  is 
completed  by  a  just  exposition  of  the  controlling  spirit  of  earnest- 
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ness  in  work,  of  which  he  was  the  fine  example,  —  a  spirit  which  has 
continued  to  be  controlling  to  the  present  day,  and  has  alwajrs  been 
an  especially  distinctive  trait  of  the  men  educated  at  Tech. 

All  this  leads  up  to  a  definite,  practical  conclusion  that  is  signifi- 
cant, in  view  of  all  the  talk  that  has  been  in  the  air  and  is  still 
kept  afloat,  by  occasional  reports  of  one  kind  and  another  that 
obtain  currency  in  the  newspapers,  regarding  a  contemplated  merger 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard  University.  The  idea 
of  President  Rogers  was  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  should 
steadily  develop  on  its  own  lines  into  a  great,  independent  university. 
The  writer  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  indicates  how  this  large 
hope  is  slowly,  but  surely,  advancing  to  fulfilment.  He  recognizes 
the  prestige  which  the  Institute  has  accumulated  by  its  preserved 
and  diligently  prosecuted  fidelity  to  its  birthright  of  a  new  order  of 
education,  and  the  immense  value  to  its  recent  graduates  of  their 
unique  heritage  of  past  accomplishment.  Then  follows  this  saga- 
cious and  positive  declaration :  ^^  Like  the  national  credit,  however, 
this  prestige  may  be  easily  destroyed.  It  cannot  be  upheld  except 
by  adherence  to  the  highest  ideals,  it  cannot  long  maintain  itself 
unless  the  college  is  developing  and  aspiring,  it  cannot  survive  by 
one  hour  the  downfall  of  the  college  itself." 

This  utterance  we  interpret  as  significant  of  the  profound  con- 
viction of  those  who  best  understand  what  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology stands  for  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  and  are 
bound  to  it  by  love  and  conviction,  the  conviction  of  which  love  and 
reasonable  appreciation  are  the  basis,  to  maintain  undimmed  this 
established  beacon  light  on  the  shore  of  the  new  and  yet  only  partly 
explored  continent  of  modern  education. 

This  was  followed  by  a  second  editorial  on  February  23 :  — 

ARMOUR    SCHOOL   OF    TECHNOLOGY 

There  has  been  an  agitation,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  scheme,  for  unit- 
ing the  Armour  School  of  Technology  in  Chicago  with  Chicago 
University  in  some  manner  not  yet  clearly  defined.  Chicago  Uni- 
versity is  an  outreaching  institution,  and  harbors  large  designs  in  the 
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way  of  ^  co-operating ''  and  ^^  affiliated  "  colleges  and  schools  that 
include  an  extensive  part  of  the  North-west.  The  purpose  in  re- 
spect of  the  Armour  School  of  Technology  appears  to  resemble  that 
which  has  been  broached  here  regarding  a  merging  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  Harvard  University.  But  all  plans 
of  that  kind  have  been  definitely  checked.  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour 
has  lately  made  a  very  large  gift  to  the  school  founded  by  his  father. 
The  gift  will  greatly  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  school  and  the 
plant,  provision  being  made  for  extending  its  grounds  and  for  costly 
improvements.  It  is  declared  that  this  gift,  confirming  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  school  on  its  present  site,  ^^  makes  it  clear  that 
neither  the  widow  nor  the  son  of  Philip  D.  Armour  has  ever  seri- 
ously entertained  the  idea  of  surrendering  absolute  control  of  it  to 
Chicago  University.''  The  Intev'-Ocean  says  that  ^^ Chicago  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  evident  purpose  of  the  Armour  family  and 
President  Gunsaulus  to  preserve  its  independence.''  Does  not  this 
example  point  the  way  by  which  the  friends  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  may  assure  its  independence } 

In  the  Boston  Traveler  of  Jan.  29,  1904  the  following  comment 
appeared :  — 

If  the  Institute  of  Technology  wants  to  combine  with  Harvard, 
we  do  not  know  as  we  have  any  objections,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  retain  its  own  characteristics  in  the  transfer,  and  not  be  com- 
pletely eaten  up  by  the  Cambridge  institution. 

The  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  for  March  discusses  the 
matter  as  follows:  — 

HARVARD   AND   THE    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 

For  the  past  month  the  Boston  papers  have  been  full  of  rumors 
in  regard  to  a  proposed  alliance  between  Harvard  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  What  has  gained  the 
report  some  credence  is  that  twice  during  the  past  ten  years  Har- 
vard has  consulted  with  the  Institute  in  r^ard  to  some  such  alli- 
ance, though  with  no  results.  Probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rumors  is  the  prospective  removal  of  the  Institute  to  a  site  where 
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new  buildings  and  more  room  will  produce  increased  facilities. 
Naturally,  any  such  alliance  should  be  made  before  the  Institute 

moves It  ceruinly  seems  wasteful  that  two  great  institutions, 

so  near  together,  should  continue  to  duplicate  each  the  work  of  the 
other  I  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  chances  for  an  alliance  are 
as  good  as  they  were  before  the  recent  Gordon  McKay  bequest  for 
the  development  of  applied  science.  By  this  it  is  said  that  within  a 
few  years  some  1^4,000,000,  and  eventually  other  millions,  will  pass 
to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  maintain  pro- 
fessorships, workshops,  laboratories,  and  collections  for  those  scien- 
tific subjects  which  have,  or  may  hereafter  have,  applications  useful 
to  man,  and  to  aid  meritorious  and  needy  students  to  pursue  these 
subjects.  Mr.  McKay  drew  his  will  with  such  generous  and  care- 
ful thought  for  those  who  shall  in  the  future  belong  to  the  scientific 
part  of  the  Harvard  faculty  that  it  is  but  human  that  those  who  are 
at  present  teaching  science  at  Harvard  should  wish  to  see  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will  fulfilled  in  Cambridge. 

Finally  the  Tech  for  March  24  contains  the  following  edi- 
torial :  — 

The  Ticb  has  carefully  refrained  from  any  discussion  of  the 
newspaper  proposition  to  unite  Harvard  University  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  The  idea  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  irisated  delusions  which  periodically  present  themselves  to 
the  enraptured  eyes  of  the  newspaper  man  on  space  rates.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  this  proposition,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  undergraduate  bodies  of  both  institutions  have  very  decided 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  those  not  favorable. 

It  is  but  natural  that  we  of  Technology  should  view  with  alarm 
a  scheme,  or  a  rumor  of  a  scheme,  which  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  institution,  and  should  raise  our  voices  in  indignant 
protest  'f  yet  let  us  not  forget  in  our  indignation  that  in  our  hands 
lies  the  fair  name  and  fame  of  Technology,  peerless  among  the 
schools  of  the  world.  It  is  rare  sport  to  throw  oA  with  one  hand  a 
little  song  in  which  most  of  the  words  rhyme  with  "  slam*'  or  **yell," 
but,  after  all,  it  is  not  such  a  convincing  argument,  nor  does  it 
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make  up  in  manliness  what  it  lacks  in  polish.  If  the  day  comes, 
which  may  Heaven  forefend,  when  there  is  danger  of  Harvard 
absorbing,  assimilating,  or  applying  what  merging  process  you  will, 
to  Technology,  then  let  every  true  Tech  man  send  his  dignified 
protest  to  the  Corporation.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  would  be  lack  of  endowment  which  would  drive  Technology  to 
€uch  a  step.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  this  for  every  loyal 
graduate. 
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THE   COURSE   IN   GENERAL  STUDIES 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Review  to 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  of 
the  Faculty  in  regard  to  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  the  Course 
in  General  Studies.  The  further  steps  taken  by  the  Faculty  are 
embodied  in  the  following  statement  adopted  by  the  Faculty  Jan.  6, 
1904:  — 

STATEMENT    BY   THE    FACULTY    TO     THE    CORPORATION    IN     REGARD 
TO   THE   MAINTENANCE   OF    A    GENERAL   COURSE 

The  Faculty  has  been  advised  by  the  President  that  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Corporation  looking  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
present  course  in  general  studies,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  and 
requesting  that  the  Faculty  consider  the  substitution  of  a  course  in 
general  science.  This  proposed  substitute  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  a  special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  has  reported 
that,  independently  of  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  the  present 
Course  IX.,  it  appears  to  be  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
arrange  a  course  in  general  science. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  accepted  by  the  Faculty,  and  a 
second  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  a  general  course  at  the  Institute.  This  com- 
mittee has  made  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  subject,  corre- 
sponding with  members  of  the  Faculty  and  with  graduates,  and  has 
presented   an  extended  report.^      The  remainder  of  the  present 

*  The  general  tenor  of  this  report  it  indicated  by  the  feUowing  extracts  :  — 
'*  With  reference  tt>  the  question  of  radically  modifying  the  General  Course,  the  topic  which 
has  naturally  been  moat  discussed  by  the  committee  rdates  to  the  establishment  of  a  Course  m 
Commerce.  The  committee  believes  that  a  strong  and  sjfitemadc  couiae  in  commerce  or  in 
business  methods,  established  at  the  Institute  with  proper  means  and  force  of  inttructioo  and 
supported  with  enthusasm  and  well  advertised,  would  be  desirable  and  successful.  .  .  . 

**  With  reference  to  the  question  of  modifying  less  radically  the  General  Course,  the  com- 
mittee has  carefully  considered  the  arguments  which  ha?e  been  detailed,  and  it  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  if  a  general  course  is  to  be  retained,  it  is  desirable  to  modify  it  so  as  to  make  it 
aim  more  directly  in  the  direction  of  business  management,  administration,  and  finance.     The 
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statement  is  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  results  of  this 
investigation. 

After  extended  discussion  of  this  second  report  the  Faculty  has 
expressed  its  opinion  by  the  following  vote : — 

VOTE    OF   THE    FACUtTY 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Faculty  that  the  present  Course  IX.  should 
not  be  discontinued  unless  and  until  it  can  be  replaced  by  some 
course  which  may  be  still  better  calculated  to  serve  the  following 
needs : — 

(i)  The  maintenance  and  increase  of  appreciation  of  general 
studies  on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 

(2)  The  offering  of  such  opportunities  for  specialization  as  may 
facilitate  the  engagement  and  retention  of  the  strongest  available 
teachers  in  general  subjects. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  the  Institute's  position  as  upholding  the 
principle  of  combining  general  with  professional  education. 

(4)  Such  provision  as  may  be  thus  practicable  for  the  student  who 
desires  a  general  education  under  the  conditions  of  a  professional 
school  and  in  association  with  professional  students. 

The  Faculty  respectfully  presents  to  the  Corporation  the  follow- 
ing reasons  which  have  led  it  to  this  conclusion  :  — 

THE  STATUS  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Institute  to  receive  graduates 
of  high  schools  and  academies  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  and 
with  consequently  limited  general  education.  The  Institute  has 
therefore  always  reserved  a  portion  of  its  curriculum  for  certain  ele- 
ments of  general  education  not  directly  necessary  for  technical  pur- 
committee  has  been  forced  to  the  conduaion  that,  from  the  educational  point  of  view  merely 
even  if  no  char]ge  can  be  made  in  the  coune,  it  would  be  deniable  for  the  interests  of  the  school 
to  retain  it  as  it  is  ;  but  it  would  strongly  urge  that  the  endeavor  be  made  to  modify  it,  with 
the  advice  of  the  memben  of  the  Faculty  from  the  Department  of  Genenl  Studies,  and  with 
regard  to  the  means  which  the  Corporation  fed  able  to  place  at  disposal  for  this  purpose.'* 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  Faculty  on  this  recommendation. 
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poses,  in  particular  English  Composition  and  Literature^  United 
States  and  European  History,  Political  Economy  and  Industrial  His- 
tory, with  the  conviction  that  these  studies  are  not  merely  of  high 
intrinsic  value,  but  that  the  application  even  of  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  time  to  them  tends  to  broaden  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  the  students,  and  to  counteract  in  some  measure  the  narrowing 
tendency  of  specialized  technical  studies,  if  pursued  exclusively. 
The  importance  of  the  non-scientific  elements  of  general  education 
has  been  recently  recognized  by  the  Faculty  by  the  reservation  for 
general  studies  of  nearly  half  the  time  released  in  all  departments 
by  the  advance  of  entrance  requirements  in  modern  languages. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  secure  due 
attention  to  general  studies.  The  average  Institute  student  has  a 
strong  leaning  toward  mechanical  and  scientific  subjects,  and  but 
little  natural  aptitude  for  literary  courses.  The  disposition  of  the 
professional  student,  which  he  more  and  more  acquires  during  his 
four  years,  is  unfavorable  to  breadth  of  interest.  He  will  not  derive 
due  benefit  from  the  literary  courses  unless  they  are  skilfully  pre- 
sented by  able  specialists  in  the  respective  lines.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  many  of  the  younger  graduates  are  keenly  conscious 
of  the  defects  of  their  general  education  and  of  the  opportunities  of 
which  they  have  not  taken  full  advantage  as  students. 

The  graduates  of  the  Institute  have  a  high  reputation  for 
technical  training  and  efficiency,  and  find  immediate  professional 
employment.  Their  advancement  to  positions  of  administrative 
responsibility,  their  status  as  citizens  and  as  educated  men,  and  the 
high  reputation  which  the  Institute  owes  to  them  will  greatly  de- 
pend on  the  breadth  of  the  education  which  it  has  given  them. 
Any  lack  of  appreciation  of  this  dependence  will  in  the  end  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  school. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  COURSE  TO  GENERAL  STUDIES   FOR 

ALL  STUDENTS 

The  Faculty  understands  that  the  value  of  general  studies  in  the 
education  of  students  at  large  is  not  questioned,  but  the  importance 
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of  these  studies  has  here  been  emphasized  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Faculty  that  the  maintenance  of  a  general  course  or  its 
discontinuance  will  inevitably  have  much  influence  on  the  status 
of  general  studies  for  all  students  through  its  effect  on  the  standard 
of  teaching  these  subjects. 

The  maintenance  of  a  general  course  implies  the  offering  of 
specialized  work  in  English,  History,  and  Economics,  and  the  group- 
ing of  these  and  other  studies  into  a  four-year  programme  leading 
to  the  degree.  If  the  general  course  is  discontinued,  many  of 
these  specialized  subjects  will  fall  out,  and  the  general  subjcfcts 
remaining  will  be  taken  only  by  students  having  little  time  or  in- 
clination for  them.  The  occasional  student  with  literary  interests 
will  have  less  opportunity  for  using  any  margin  of  time  in  these 
directions. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  general  course  would  render  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  teachers  of 
the  highest  standing  in  general  subjects  for  students  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  conditions  of  teaching  these  subjects  at  the  Institute 
are  necessarily  disadvantageous  on  account  of  the  lack  of  active 
student  interest.  If  the  present  opportunity  for  specialization 
along  these  lines  were  curtailed  or  removed,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  work  would  become  unattractive  to  young  men  of  ambition^ 
and  that  the  present  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
instruction  in  general  subjects  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  while  the  number  of  specialized  subjects 
given  wholly  or  mainly  for  students  in  Course  IX.  is  considerable, 
this  does  not  depend  on  the  participation  of  a  staff  of  instruction 
materially  larger  than  is  required  for  the  general  studies  of  all 
departments. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  general  course,  which  has  been  main- 
tained in  one  form  or  another  for  nearly  forty  years,  would  be 
regarded  by  the  students,  the  graduates,  and  the  general  public  — 
rightly  or  wrongly  —  as  evidence  that  the  Institute  intended  in 
future  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  general  education  of  its  students 
and  to  make  its  work  more  exclusively  technical.  This  belief 
would  tend  to  its  own  realization. 
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THE   GENERAL    COURSE 


Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  general 
course  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  student  body  at  large,  the 
following  considerations  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  present 
course  in  general  studies :  — 

A  general  course  has  been  maintained  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Institute,  and  it  has  been  conducted  with  unquestionable  efficiency. 

The  genera]  course  has  been  completed  by  a  considerable  body 
of  graduates,  whose  subsequent  records  have  been  distinctly  credit- 
able to  the  course  and  to  the  Institute.  These  men  are,  almost 
without  exception,  opposed  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  course,  and 
their  loyal  interest  in  its  maintenance  seems  to  the  Faculty  worthy 
of  consideration  and  respect. 

The  general  course  makes  adequate  provision  for  those  students 
who  seek  a  general  education  under  the  conditions  and  environment 
of  a  professional  school,  and  also  for  the  better  students  among 
those  who  have  made  the  mistake  of  undertaking  an  engineering 
course  without  the  special  aptitudes  necessary  for  success  in  it. 
Excluding  the  idle  and  the  incompetent  altc^ether,  there  are  in 
every  class  those  for  whom  a  transfer  to  such  a  course  as  we  have 
heretofore  maintained  is  a  decided  advantage,  which  may  mean 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  the  Institute  to  be  able  to  offer  these  students  work  which  they 
can  do  welt  as  leading  to  its  diploma.  It  is  an  advantage  also  to 
the  Institute  to  include  among  its  students  a  wide  range  of  mental 
types,  thus  utilizing  the  mingling  of  students  of  different  types  as 
a  valuable  means  of  education. 

The  fact  that  students  in  Course  IX.  have  not  been  numerous, 
while  not  deemed  of  great  importance,  is  sufficiently  explained  — 
with  no  implication  unfavorable  to  the  course — by  the  facts  that 
the  Institute  has  never  desired  that  the  course  should  be  taken  by 
many  students,  that  the  Institute  has  made  its  reputation  by  its  pro- 
fessional courses,  which  have  completely  overshadowed  the  gen- 
eral course,  and  that  the  latter,  while  not  duplicating  a  college 
course,  has  had  more  in  common  with  it. 
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The  demand  for  general  education  is  indeed  indefinitely  great, 
and  the  variety  of  boys  requiring  it  is  not  less  so.  It  is  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  that  opportunities  for  such  education  should  be  as 
broad  and  as  free  as  possible.  The  Institute  is  in  a  position  to  ren- 
der a  public  service  by  ofFering  a  form  of  general  education  under 
exceptional  conditions,  with  no  impairment  of  its  professional  work 
or  standards. 


RECAPITULATION 

To  sum  up  the  considerations  above  presented,  the  Faculty  re- 
spectfully submits : 

That  the  maintenance  of  the  general  courses  represents  continuity 
of  educational  policy  datipg  from  the  foundation  of  the  school ; 

That  a  general  course  contributes  materially  to  the  completeness 
of  the  education  of  the  students  at  large  by  rendering  it  possible  to 
secure  better  teachers  and  by  strengthening  the  position  of  general 
studies ; 

That  a  general  course  offers  an  alternative  for  the  college  course 
preferable  for  some  students,  and  at  the  same  time  meets  the  needs 
of  those  students  whose  aptitudes  are  not  of  the  kind  required  for 
success  in  the  professional  courses,  thus  obviating  the  disappoint- 
ment and  hardship  involved  in  making  a  fresh  start  elsewhere ; 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  its  discontinuance  would  be  attended 
with  the  probability  of  serious  disadvantage  to  the  status  of  general 
studies  f 

That  it  would  be  repugnant  to  a  body  of  loyal  graduates ; 

That  it  would  inevitably  carry  to  the  public  at  large  the  im- 
plication that  the  Institute  of  Technology  will  hereafter  take  less 
interest  in  the  breadth  of  general  education  of  its  students. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  statement  to  imply  that  the  present 
course  cannot  be  improved.  The  Faculty  is  ready  to  make  every 
needful  effort  to  maintain  and  increase  its  value  and  efficiency. 

This  communicaticn  from  the  Faculty  was  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  referred  to  the  President  for  a  report  who  submitted  the  fbl- 
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lowing  memorandum  upon  the  question  of  general  education  as  offered  in  the 
Institute. 


A    MEMORANDUM    IN    REGARD   TO   COURSE    IX. 

To  estimate  fully  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  to  provide  a  general  course  of  study  suited  to 
the  needs  of  men  entering  various  callings  of  active  life,  a  short  re- 
view of  the  courses  offered  seems  necessary. 

The  plan  of  a  general  education  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Institute  originated  with  President  Rogers.  In  his 
statement  of  the  "  Objects  of  the  School  of  the  Institute  "  he  out- 
lined three  divisions  of  its  work.  "  (i)  To  provide  a  full  course  of 
scientific  studies  and  practical  exercises  for  students  seeking  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  mechanical  engineer,  civil 
engineer^  and  the  like.  (2)  To  furnish  such  a  general  education, 
founded  upon  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences, 
English  and  other  modern  languages,  and  mental  and  political  sci- 
ence, as  should  form  a  fitting  preparation  for  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  active  life.  (3)  To  provide  courses  of  evening  instruc- 
tion in  these  main  branches  of  knowledge  for  persons  of  either  sex 
who  are  prevented  by  occupation  or  other  cause  from  devoting 
themselves  to  scientific  study  during  the  day." 

This  school,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  itself  only  a  part  of  a 
general  scheme  of  education  which  President  Rogers  planned, —  a 
scheme  most  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  which  was  intended 
to  reach  from  the  highest  scientific  development,  at  represented  in 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  most  elementary  needs,  as  represented 
in  the  evening  school. 

Of  all  this  original  and  comprehensive  scheme  —  the  Society  of 
Arts  the  Museum  and  the  School  of  Industrial  Science  which 
together  formed  the  Institute  —  the  School  of  Applied  Science  has 
alone  proved  to  fill  a  real  want ;  and  to-day  it  is  this  school  which 
is  called  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  first  of  the  functions  of  the  school  which  President  Rogers 
contemplated  has  absorbed   most  of  the  strength    and  eneigy  of 
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those  who  have  directed  it, —  a  result  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  practi- 
cal trend  of  the  times  and  of  our  national  development.  The 
effort,  nevertheless,  to  combine  with  the  work  of  the  technical  school 
a  course  for  general  education,  has  never  been  given  up.  The 
following  courses  have  been  provided  at  the  times  indicated  to  meet 
this  effort. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  until  1871  the  course 
was  denominated  ^^  General  Science  and  Literature."  It  con- 
sisted of  certain  required  work  in  physics,  geology,  botany,  philoso- 
phy, political  economy,  and  modern  languages,  with  a  very  free 
selection  in  other  scientific  studies  and  in  the  engineering  courses. 
It  offered,  in  the  language  of  President  Rogers,  ^^  a  sound  education 
based  on  the  sciences  and  literature,  and  furnished  with  its  wide 
range  of  elective  studies  a  useful  preparation  for  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  active  life."  The  thought  in  President  Rogers's  mind 
evidently  was  that  in  the  wide  choice  of  subjects  offered  to  students 
might  be  found  an  opportunity  for  an  entirely  different  preparation 
and  for  an  entirely  different  quality  of  mind  than  that  which  was 
suited  to  the  prescribed  courses  in  engineering  subjects.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  in  this  course  geology,  the  science  in 
which  President  Rogers  was  particularly  interested,  was  a  required 
study,  not  an  elective  one, —  a  small  evidence  of  personal  equation 
which  has  existed  in  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Institute  to  present  a  general  course  suited  for  "  a  useful  prepara- 
tion for  any  of  the  departments  of  active  life. " 

Apparently  there  was  very  little  response  to  this  effort  to  provide 
a  general  education.  In  1871-72  another  course  of  a  general  sort 
was  added  in  Natural  History,  intended  for  the  training  of  those 
whose  ulterior  object  was  the  pursuit  of  geology,  botany,  mineral- 
ogy, zoology,  pharmacy,  medicine,  or  rural  economy ;  but  this 
course  was  dropped  after  a  single  year.  In  1873-74  two  general 
courses  were  presented :  first,  a  course  in  Science  and  Literature, 
such  as  had  been  maintained  from  the  beginning ;  and,  second,  a 
course  in  Philosophy.  This  latter  course,  in  the  language  of  the  cata- 
logue of  that  day,  was  founded  on  the  mathematical  and  philosophi- 
cal sciences,  and  offered  ^^  a  sound  education  as  well  as  a  suitable 
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preparation  for  any  of  the  departments  of  active  life."  This 
course  in  Philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  unique,  and  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  curious,  estimates  of  a  course  suited  ^  for  a 
preparation  for  any  of  the  departments  of  active  life.'* 

Should  the  Institute  ever  be  accused  of  too  great  a  devotion  to 
the  practical  and  utilitarian  or  of  a  failure  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  transcendental,  a  good  defence  can  be  found  by  looking  over 
the  examination  papers  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  For 
example,  in  the  examination  of  May  29,  1875,  the  following  was 
the  examination  paper :  — 

'^  Write  a  connected  sketch  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from 
Descartes  to  Hume,  inclusive,  giving  the  system  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  Be  especially 
clear  upon  the  following  nine  points."  The  nature  of  these  points 
may  be  estimated  from  point  number  seven,  which  is,  ^^  In  the  case 
of  Leibnitz  give  the  conception  of  the  monads,  the  gradations  of 
existence,  and  the  three  principles  of  thought." 

In  1875-76  the  students  in  this  course,  from  the  testimony  of 
the  catalogue,  had  mastered  Kant,  and  in  their  examination  papers 
were  dealing  with  such  questions  as,  ^^  Starting  from  the  primary 
distinction  between  object  and  subject  and  matter  and  form,  trace 
Kant's  whole  theory  for  the  upbuilding  of  cognition." 

I  am  not  quoting  these  rather  transcendental  questions  with  any 
purpose  of  ridicule,  but  rather  to  show  the  various  conceptions 
which  have  at  one  time  or  another  existed  in  the  Institute  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  general  course  is  suited  ^^  for  the  preparation  of  men 
for  any  of  the  active  departments  of  life."  The  course  in  Philoso- 
phy was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  inspiring 
men  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  Institute. 

In  1877-78  the  course  in  Philosophy  was  abandoned,  probably 
on  account  of  the  departure  of  Professor  Howison,  and,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  greater  interest  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  Shop- 
work,  by  President  Runkle.  To  take  its  place  there  was  introduced 
what  was  called  in  the  catalogue  of  1878-79  ^  Tlie  Elective  Course," 
and  in  subsequent  catalogues  ^^  An  Elective  Course."  It  differed 
from  the  course  in  Science  and  Literature,  which  was  still  main- 
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tained,  chiefly  in  the  larger  element  of  election  given  to  students  in 
scientific  studies,  and  by  the  requirements  of  a  smaller  amount  of 
literary  and  historical  studies.  These  two  courses  were  both  main- 
tained through  the  year  1880-81,  but  apparently  attracted  very  few 
students.  Probably  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  interest  in  the 
course  in  Science  and  Literature  and  in  the  Elective  Course  they 
were  amalgamated  in  the  catalogue  of  1881-82  under  a  general 
head  as  ^^  General  Courses  A,  B,  and  C."  In  the  first,  physics 
and  mathematics  predominated ;  in  the  second,  chemistry,  bot- 
any,, and  physiology ;  in  the  third,  geology  and  biology,  while 
certain  attention  was  still  given  to  languages,  literature,  and  politi- 
cal science.  These  courses  were  especially  commended  to' young 
men  whose  purpose  was  to  become  merchants,  manufacturers,  or 
bankers,  or  who  desired  to  enter  other  business  pursuits. 

The  olFer  of  the  Institute  to  deal  with  the  work  of  general 
education  was  in  this  situation  when  President  Walker  came  to 
the  Institute.  He  urged,  in  his  annual  report  of  1883,  an  exten- 
sion *^  of  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  namely,  through  giving  unity 
and  vitality  to  the  courses  now  known  in  the  catalogue  as  General 
Courses  A,  B,  and  C,  which  have  for  their  special  object  the  prep- 
aration of  young  men  for  active  business  life,  through  studies  which 
are  of  a  predominantly  scientific  character,  yet  not  directed  toward 
any  one  of  the  distinctly  scientific  professions.  Almost  from  the 
opening  of  the  school,  courses  have  been  arranged  with  reference 
to  this  object ;  but  the  exacting  demands  made  by  the  engineering 
and  other  technical  departments  upon  the  very  limited  resources  of 
the  Institute  have,  in  the  past,  prevented  instructors  from  giving  to 
these  courses  the  degree  of  time  and  effort  necessary  to  secure  their 
proper  development.  Moreover,  as  the  primary  object  of  the  In- 
stitute, has  been  known  to  be  technical  education,  it  has  not  been 
found  easy  to  attract  the  required  degree  of  attention  to  the  pro- 
jected branches  of  study,  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  their  parents.*' 

President  Walker's  reorganization  of  the  course  looked  toward 
the  devotion  of  a  far  larger  effort  in  the  direction  of  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  and  business  law ;  and  he  adds  that  with  these  more 
definite  arrangements  he  ^^  cannot  doubt  that  the  opportunities  thus 
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offered  for  an  education  which  shall  combine  both  practical  and 
liberal  tendencies  will  be  made  use  of  in  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
gree." The  general  course  as  thus  reorganized  became  Course 
IX.,  under  the  term  General  Studies  in  1887-88.  The  nature  of 
the  change  is  indicated  by  an  inspection  of  the  studies  offered  in 
1884-85  and  in  those  of  1894-95,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

year. 

1884-85  1894-95 

Physics  Physics 

Modern  History  Political     History    of    England    and 

United  States 

French  and  German 
French  and  German 

Analytical  Geometry  General  Biology 

Theoretical  Chemistry  or  Political  Economy 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry      Economic  Problems 

English  Literature 

The  third  and  fourth  years  also  contained  strong  courses  in  social 
science,  comparative  politics,  taxation,  and  similar  studies.  The 
nature  of  this  change  is  indicated  in  the  language  of  the  catalogue 
itself,  for  the  course  as  reorganized  is  recommended,  not  only  for 
the  needs  of  those  expecting  to  engage  in  trade,  banking,  or  manu- 
facture, but  to  those  who  are  looking  toward  journalism  or  ^^  to  the 
teaching  of  social  or  political  science."  In  my  judgment  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  course  was  not  called  a  course  in  economics  or 
in  political  science,  since  it  would  have,  under  this  name,  appealed 
more  directly  to  those  who  were  seeking  such  work  than  under  the 
somewhat  misleading  title  of  General  Studies.  With  minor  changes 
Course  IX.  has  remained  as  General  Walker  left  it. 

The  general  courses  which  the  Institute  has  presented  since  its 
foundation  have  therefore  been  the  following :  — 

(i)  A  "Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,"  with  con- 
siderable choice  of  subjects,  from  1866  to  1881.  There  were 
twelve  graduates  from  this  course. 

(2)  A  "  Course  in  Philosophy,"  from  1873  ^®  1879,  in  which 
course  there  was  very  little  opportunity  of  election.  From  this 
course  there  were  two  graduates. 
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(3)  An  "Elective  Course,"  from  1878  to  1881,  from  which 
there  were  two  graduates. 

(4)  "General  Courses  A,  B,  and  C,"  from  1881  to  1887. 
These  involved  a  limited  number  of  elective  studies.  From  these 
there  were  seven  graduates,  including  those  who  graduated  as  late 
as  1889. 

(5)  ^'  General  Studies,"  as  now  conducted,  is  largely  a  course  in 
economics,  from  which  there  have  been  sixty-five  graduates 
since  1889,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  in  business,  and  about 
one-seventh  are  teachers.  Five  are  bankers  and  brokers,  six  are 
lawyers,  and  three  are  in  engineering  practice.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, a  far  larger  number  of  men  have  passed  through  the  engineer- 
ing departments  into  business  and  professional  life  than  have 
passed  through  Course  IX.  For  example.  Professor  Ripley, 
formerly  of  the  Institute  and  now  of  Harvard  University,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  strongest  men  who  have  been  connected  with 
Course  IX.,  was  a  graduate,  not  of  that  course,  but  of  Course  I., 
Civil  Engineering. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  the  efforts  made  on  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Rogers  to  offer  in  a  technical  school  courses  lead- 
ing to  business  life  shows,  first  of  all,  the  very  interesting  variety 
of  conceptions  as  to  what  such  a  course  ought  to  be, —  conceptions 
which  have  in  almost  every  case  been  tinged  by  the  individuality  of 
those  who  have  composed  the  course.  In  President  Rogers's  plan 
the  course  was  largely  elective,  but  included  considerable  required 
work  in  geology  and  natural  history.  In  Professor  Howison's 
plan  speculative  philosophy  formed  the  principal  basis  of  study, 
while  in  President  Walker's  plan  the  course  became  practically  a 
course  in  political  economy.  Two  results  seem  evident  from  this 
examination :  one,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  specifics  for  the 
general  preparation  of  men  for  business  life ;  the  other,  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  offer  of  the  technical  school  to  furnish  general  in- 
struction has  not  been  accepted  by  the  public,  whether  the  instruc- 
tion has  been  offered  under  the  form  of  an  elective  course  or  under 
that  of  a  rigid  required  course. 

This  second  result  is  quite  in   accordance  with  that  which  is 
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found  ekewhere,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rests  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  a  general  course  in  science  appeals  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  men.  This  experience  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  which  is 
found  in  other  countries.  In  the  winter  semester  of  1902-03  the 
regular  attendance  of  students  at  the  Berlin  Technical  School  was 
as  follows :  — 

Architecture      .     .     .    ^ 486 

Civil  Engineering 665 

Mechanical  Engineering 1,616 

Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering 355 

Chemistry  and  Metallurgy 335 

General  Science 6 

In  other  words,  the  function  of  the  technical  school  in  our 
country,  as  in  other  countries,  is  to  prepare  men  for  cenain  definite 
professions ;  and  this  work  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  amal- 
gamation with  the  work  of  general  education. 

Of  the  various  general  courses  which  have  been  offered  the  pres- 
ent Course  IX.  has  attracted  a  far  larger  number  of  students  than 
any  other,  partly  because  it  has  aimed  at  a  more  definite  end, 
partly  because  of  better  organization,  and  of  the  service  of  able 
men ;  but  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  President  Walker's  hope  that  it 
would  ^^  be  made  use  of  in  a  rapidly  increasing  degree." 

In  the  memorandum  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  by 
the  Faculty  two  main  reasons  are  advanced  for  retaining  Course 
IX.  in  its  present  form.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  maintenance 
of  this  course  has  an  important  value  in  increasing  the  respect  for 
general  studies  amongst  the  student  body.  The  second  is  that  the 
advanced  work  in  certain  subjects  of  the  general  course  makes  pos- 
sible the  retention  of  strong  men,  who  otherwise  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  remain  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  I  have  given  careful 
thought  to  these  reasons,  and  am  compelled  to  say  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  justified  by  such  an  examination  of  the  facts  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  and  by  such  knowledge  of  the  student  body  as  I 
have  gained.  The  spirit  of  the  student  body  of  the  Institute  is  pre- 
eminently that  of  a  technical  school.  With  the  exception  of  the 
small  group  of  men  in  Course  IX.,  our  students  come  to  pursue 
studies  leading  to  a  definite  profession.     The  presence  in  this  great 
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group  of  students  of  a  few  men  pursuing  studies,  which  are  not 
intended  to  lead  to  a  specific  calling,  has  no  appreciable  efFect  on 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  general  student  body. 

The  effective  way,  and  in  my  judgment  the  only  way,  of  creat- 
ing in  the  minds  of  these  technical  students  a  respect  for  culture 
studies  is  to  give  such  studies  a  dignified  place  in  their  own  work, 
and  then  insist  on  as  careful  work  in  these  subjects  as  in  those  of 
a  professional  nature.  The  good  use  of  English,  for  example, 
ought  to  be  considered  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  engineer  as  of  any  other  educated  man. 

The  experience  of  colleges  which  offer  no  advanced  work  in 
many  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  Course  IX.  would  seem  to  negative 
the  second  of  the  reasons  offered.  In  addition  to  this  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  offer,  in  the  time  set  free  by  the  requirement  of 
elementary  German  and  elementary  French,  advanced  elective 
courses  in  economics  which  should  attract  at  least  a  limited  num- 
ber of  ambitious  students,  particularly  if  a  greater  opportunity  of 
election  were  given  in  the  engineering  courses. 

In  one  way  the  abandonment  of  Course  IX.  might  be  considered 
as  a  change  of  attitude  toward  general  studies ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  public.  Just  what  reputation  the 
Institute  of  Technology  enjoys  above  other  technical  schools  as 
the  representative  of  a  more  generous  education,  I  do  not  know. 
In  any  change  in  Course  IX.  it  would  be  wise  to  make  clear  to  the 
public  that  this  action  did  not  involve  any  change  of  attitude 
toward  the  pursuit  of  general  studies  by  engineering  students. 

There  are  two  reasons,  however,  which  ought  to  make  an  ex- 
ecutive body  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  general  policy  of  an  institu- 
tion hesitate  to  abandon  such  a  course.  One  is  that  it  is  always  a 
serious  matter  for  an  institution  of  learning  to  give  up  a  branch  of 
its  work  which  has  been  well  conducted  ;  and  Course  IX.,  as  it 
has  been  developed  since  President  Walker's  reorganization  of  the 
course,  has  been  without  question  a  strong  course,  efficiently  con- 
ducted by  able  men.  The  instruction  given  in  the  course  has  been 
a  credit  to  the  Institute,  and  amongst  its  graduates  are  men  whose 
work  is  also  a  credit  to  the  institution.      It  is  always  a  serious 
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matter  to  surrender  a  valuable  piece  of  work  once  begun,  whether 
it  be  germane  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Institute  or  not. 

A  second  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  body  of  alumni  who  have 
graduated  in  this  course,  and  whose  affection  would  in  some 
measure  be  lessened  by  the  abolishment  of  the  course  from  which 
they  graduated.  Devotion  to  education  in  our  country  means, 
oftentimes,  devotion  to  a  single  institution,  sometimes  even  devo- 
tion to  a  section  of  an  institution  ;  and,  while  this  form  of  partisan- 
ship is  to  be  avoided,  nevertheless  no  institution  could  wish  to 
wound  the  affection  of  any  part  of  its  graduates. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  objections,  however,  my  judgment  is 
that  the  experiments  of  forty  years  have  shown  conclusively  that 
the  real  work  of  the  School  of  Technology  is  the  preparation  of  men 
for  definite  professions,  and  that  the  work  of  general  education  lies 
elsewhere.  At  the  time  when  President  Rogers  inaugurated  a 
course  of  general  education  founded  upon  scientific  studies  there 
were  no  opportunities  to  obtain  such  education  elsewhere ;  but  even 
under  these  conditions  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Institute  was 
not  accepted  by  the  public.  Since  President  Rogers'  day  condi- 
tions have  changed  enormously,  and  an  education  founded  upon 
scientific  studies,  with  almost  any  degree  of  election,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  numerous  institutions.  The  Institute  of  Technology  is 
to  meet,  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  an  increasingly  sharp  com- 
petition. It  seems  to  me  wise  to  bend  its  energies  and  to  use  its 
resources  in  the  development  of  those  departments  of  applied  sci- 
ence whose  existence  and  development  form  the  real  reason  for  the 
Institute's  growth  and  for  its  existence. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  see  why  the  original  idea  of  President 
Rogers  may  not  be  carried  out.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  offer  to  the  few  who  may  care  to  come  for  special  preparation 
the  opportunity  for  elective  work,  after  the  first  year,  in  the  general 
and  professional  studies  given  in  the  Institute.  Such  a  general 
course  would  cost  the  Institute  nothing.  It  would  never  attract 
many  students,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  still  leave  in  an  insti- 
tution whose  courses  are  founded  upon  fixed  curricula  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  occasional  man  to  develop  along  other  lines. 
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For  example.  A  class  of  men  is  beginning  to  be  formed  in  this 
country  which  looks  toward  the  profession  of  teacher  of  science  in 
the  public  schools.  These  men  must  necessarily  teach  not  one 
science,  but  several ;  and  in  many  instances  they  would  like  to  com- 
bine with  their  course  in  science  some  work  in  applied  science  and  in 
subjects  like  shop-work.  To  such  a  man  a  course  in  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  elective  after  the  first  year,  would  provide  exactly 
the  opportunity  desired ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  courses  offered 
will  show  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  select  such  a  course  from  the 
work  given  to  our  regular  students. 

I  do  not  think  that  such  a  course  is  likely  to  appeal  to  others 
than  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  investigators ;  but  I 
consider  it  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Institute  to  have  a  larger 
representation  in  the  secondary  schools  than  it  now  has.  This 
representation  it  will  never  get  through  its  graduates  from  the  pro- 
fessional departments,  for  these  men,  almost  without  exception,  go 
into  practice,  or,  if  they  become  teachers  at  all,  they  become  pro- 
fessors in  the  higher  institutions.  Such  a  course,  with  a  small 
amount  of  required  work  and  a  large  opportunity  of  election  might, 
in  my  judgment,  well  be  preserved  as  a  general  course,  and  fulfil 
President  Rogers's  conception  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a  course, 
although  it  would  not  appeal  to  the  large  number  of  students  which 
he  expected  to  reach.  It  would  result  in  a  certain  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  Institute  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  country,  —  a 
result  of  value  both  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  Institute. 
It  would  meet  the  wishes  of  alumni  by  preserving,  in  a  different 
form,  a  general  course ,  and,  lastly,  it  would  exist  without  imposing 
expense  upon  the  resources  of  the  institution,  which  need  to  be 
devoted  in  the  most  effective  way  to  the  strengthening  of  the  work 
for  which  the  Institute  pre-eminently  stands. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett. 
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GENERAL   INSTITUTE   NEWS 

THE    CORPORATION 

The  three  hundred  and  first  meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held 
at  the  Institute,  March  9,  1904.  Reports  were  presented  by  Visit- 
ing Committees  for  the  Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, and  Mathematics.  Announcement  was  made  of  the  legacy 
of  ;^2,ooo  from  the  mother  of  the  late  Richard  Lee  Russell,  '89,  for 
the  award  of  an  annual  prize  to  the  graduate  in  Civil  Engineering 
having  the  highest  standing. 

GENERAL    ALFRED    P.  ROCKWELL 

The  following  memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Alfred  P.  Rockwell 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Faculty  :  — 

The  death  of  Alfred  Perkins  Rockwell  removes  one  more  of  the  few 
remaining  men  who,  just  entering  upon  a  scientific  career,  dropped  all  per- 
sonal aims  at  the  first  call  of  his  country.  Fortunately,  General  Rockwell 
was  able  to  re- enter  his  chosen  profession  as  professor  of  mining  at  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School,  where  he  had  been  graduated  in  1857.  In  1868  he 
was  called  to  the  same  chair  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  that  department. 

Instruction  in  mining  in  this  country  was  at  that  time  largely  descriptive, 
by  lectures,  smce  laboratory  methods  were  not  then  developed  ;  and  General 
Rockwell's  administrative  ability  was  soon  more  fully  utilized  as  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  dty  of  Boston  after  the  great  fire  of  1872,  and  subse- 
quendy  as  president  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company. 

To  those  civic  duties  he  brought  the  same  high  standard  of  duty » the  same 
loyalty  to  the  right,  the  same  power  of  organizadon,  which  brought  him 
during  three  years  of  the  Civil  War  from  a  volunteer  second  lieutenant  to 
brevet  brigadier-general.  Good  judgment  in  placing  hb  forces  and  courage 
in  leading  them  to  success  characterized  his  services  in  these  posidons. 
While  only  a  captain,  he  was  commended  by  three  generals  on  three  occa- 
sions within  a  year. 
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The  Massachusetts  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  showed  its  regard  for  the  man  and  its  appreciation  of  his  services  by 
electing  him  to  its  council  in  1870  and  in  1 871,  as  its  senior  vice-commander 
in  1877,  ^^^  ^'  ^^  commander  in  1878. 

His  paper  on  the  <' Operations  against  Charleston,  i860,"  contributed  to 
the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  careful  and  scholarly 
editing  of  Volumes  IIL  and  IV.  of  its  Memoirs,  bear  witness  to  the  use  he 
made  of  the  greater  leisure  of  later  years. 

General  Rockwell  was  a  member  not  only  of  this  society,  but  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  France,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  of  various  social  clubs  in  Boston. 

His  relations  with  his  fellow-men  were  marked  by  a  dignity  of  manner  and 
a  self-respecting  modesty.  His  cheerful  disposition  made  him  a  welcome 
member  of  the  various  societies  to  which  he  belonged. 

SUMMER    COURSES 

The  following  summer  courses  will  be  oflFered  for  the  present 
year : — 

Mathematics  :  (a)  Analytic  Geometry;  (^)  Integral  Calculus;  (c)  Dif- 
ferential Equations.  Applied  Mechanics.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  De- 
scriptive Geometry.  Mechanic  Arts:  (a)  Woodwork;  (£i)  Forging;  (c) 
Chipping  and  Filing;  (J)  Machine-tool  Work.  Modem  Languages:  (a) 
French  I.;  (^)  French  II.;  (r)  Advanced  French  for  Teachers;  (i/)  Ger- 
man I.;  (e)  German  II.;  (/*)  Advanced  German  for  Teachers.  Chem- 
istry: (a)  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry;  (I)  Organic  Analysis  and 
Preparations;  (c)  Air,  Water,  and  Food  Analysis;  (J)  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Physics:  (a)  Mechanics,  Light,  and  Electricity;  (S)  Heat;  (c) 
Physical  Laboratory;  (J)  Electro-chemistry.  Civil  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Mechanical  Engineering:  (a)  Mechanism;  (H)  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Drawing.  Architecture:  (a)  Shades  and  Shadows;  (^)  Elementary 
Design.  Biology:  (a)  Sanitary  Bacteriology;  (f)  Research  b  Bacteriology 
and  Public  Health.  Geology:  (a)  Mineralogy;  (^)  Topographic  Geology; 
(r)  Applied  Geology;  (J)  Field-work  in  Geology. 

Persons  desiring  instruction  on  other  subjects  may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Summer  courses  this  year  will,  in  general,  begin  June  20,  about 
ten  days  later  than  heretofore.  Several  advantages  will  result 
from    this    change.      Students  will    have   received    their    reports 
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of  standing,  and  will  be  able  to  determine  their  plans  for 
summer  work  more  intelligently  through  consultation  with  parents 
or  members  of  the  Faculty.  Admission  to  courses  and  registration 
can  be  much  better  regulated.  Students  from  other  colleges  desiring 
admission  with  advanced  standing  will  not  be  barred  from  attend- 
ance, as  has  heretofore  been  to  some  extent  the  case.  The  course 
in  Physical  Laboratory  and  Mechanic  Arts  will,  however,  begin 
June  15. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL   OF    MINING 

A  novel  experiment  in  mining  education  is  to  be  tried  this 
summer  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Columbia  University,  the  mining  departments  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Lawrence  and  Sheffield  Scientific 
Schools.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Senior  mining  students  of  the  four 
institutions,  and  possibly  those  of  the  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines 
also,  shall  hold  a  joint  summer  session  for  the  study  of  practical 
mining  and  mine  engineering  in  Colorado.  The  students  will  go  into 
camp  at  a  mine  to  be  leased,  a  small  force  of  skilled  miners  will 
be  employed  as  instructors,  and  the  students  will  engage  in  actual 
mining  operations,  sinking  shafts,  driving  levels,  timbering,  and 
similar  practical  work,  and  will  make  underground  surveys,  take 
samples  from  the  ore  bodies,  make  assay  plans,  and  undertake 
other  engineering  work. 

The  conduct  of  the  Summer  School  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  Professor  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, Yale;  Professor  Robert  H.  Richards,  of  the  Institute; 
Professor  Henry  L.  Smyth,  of  Harvard ;  and  Professor  Henry  S. 
Munroe,  of  Columbia.  Professor  Munroe  has  been  appointed 
director  for  the  first  year. 

Summer  schools  of  this  character  have  for  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  formed  an  important  part  of  the  regular  work 
at  the  leading  mining  schools  in  this  country.  These  summer 
sessions  have  been  held  in  turn  in  different  mining  districts  at 
different  mines,  where  the  students  have  been  received  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  mine's  management. 
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The  plan  to  lease  and  operate  a  mine  will  increase  greatly  the 
cost  of  the  Summer  School.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  gain 
in  efficiency  will  fully  warrant  the  increased  expense.  Mr.  George 
Crocker,  of  New  York,  through  Professor  John  Hays  Hammond, 
has  offered  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  school  this  summer,  and  has 
given  f  12,000  for  this  purpose. 

EXHIBIT   AT   ST.    LOUIS 

On  April  30,  1904,  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  will  be  for- 
mally opened.    The  Institute  of  Technolc^  has  secured  a  floor  space 


Jmtttuu  Sxbihit  will  occupy  tbadtd  tpact 


of  one  thousand  square  feet  on  one  of  the  main  aisles  of  the  Educa- 
tion Building,  and  on  this  a  booth  has  been  erected  with  walls  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  The  facade  on  the  main  aisle  was  de- 
signed by  the  Architectural  Department,  and  is  in  itself  an  exhibition 
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of  the  good  taste  of  the  department.  The  exhibit  consists  of  draw- 
ings from  the  Departments  of  Architecture,  Naval  Architecture,  and 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  collections  of  photographs  in 
albums  illustrating  the  work  of  the  several  departments,  albums  illus- 
trating various  phases  of  the  student  life,  including  photographs  of  the 
classes,  athletic  teams,  and  the  like.  There  are  also  photographic  en- 
laigements  showing  students  at  work  in  the  laboratories,  and  a  num- 
ber of  models  of  vessels  made  by  undergraduates  of  Course  XIII. 
The  new  work  of  the  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Chemistry  and  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  will  be  presented  in  considerable  detail.  Two  or 
three  complete  preparations,  including  specimens  of  the  raw  material, 
photographs  of  the  apparatus  used,  specimens  of  the  finished  products, 
and  full  working  drawings  of  a  chemical  plantdesigned  to  carry  out  on 
factory  scale  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory,  will  be  shown  in  their 
logical  sequence.  In  addition  to  the  main  exhibit  of  the  Institute 
many  of  the  departments  will  be  represented  in  the  general  govern- 
ment exhibit  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  The  Mining  Department 
in  addition  to  these  exhibits  will  have  another  in  the  Mining 
Building. 

Letters  received  from  Professor  Gardner,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
installation  of  the  exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  give  assurance  that  all  will  be 
in  readiness  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  and  that 
the  exhibit  compares  very  favorably  with  the  surrounding  ones  of 
other  colleges. 

NOTABLE    MEETINGS 

The  North-eastern  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. —  The 
last  two  meetings  have  been  of  rather  more  than  usual  interest,  each 
attracting  an  audience  of  over  one  thousand  members  and  friends. 
At  the  January  meeting  Mr.  E.  Stutz,  of  New  York,  gave  a  de- 
monstration lecture  on  the  Application  of  the  new  material.  Ther- 
mit to  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  The  reduction  of  a  large 
ingot  of  metallic  nickel  from  its  ore  and  the  welding  of  two  pieces 
of  wrought-iron  pipe  were  among  the  experiments  carried  out 
on  the  platform. 

On  February  25  Professor  E.  Rutherford,  of  McGill  University, 
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Montreal,  lectured  on  ^^Radio-activity."  Although  many  of  the 
more  easily  discovered  properties  of  radio-active  bodies  have  been 
first  described  abroad,  it  remained  for  Professor  Rutherford  to  make 
the  observations  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  consistent 
theory  of  radio-activity.  His  discovery  of  the  emanation  of  radium, 
and  his  prediction  that  this  should  be  transformed  into  helium,  later 
to  be  verified  in  the  laboratory  of  Sir  William  Ramsay,  forms  one 
•of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  modern  science.  The  conden- 
sation of  this  emanation  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  and  many 
other  properties  of  this  wonderful  substance  were  shown. 

jtmerican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, —  The  third  regular 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  was  held  in  the  Lowell  Building,  February  3.  The 
papers  of  C.  R.  Steinmetz  and  W.  I.  Slichter  on  alternating  current 
railway  motors,  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  main  body, 
were  read  and  discussed.  Mr.  H.  A.  Morss,  of  the  Simplex  Elec- 
tric Company,  addressed  the  Institute  on  March  2,  his  subject 
being  "  The  Manufacture  of  Insulated  Wires  and  Cables." 

Meetings  of  the  branch  are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  Members  of  the  (undergraduate)  Electrical  Engineering 
Society  have  a  standing  invitation  to  attend  the  meetings. 

RECEPTION   TO   MRS.    WILLIAM    BARTON    ROGERS. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  4,  from  four  to  six,  in  response  to  a 
formal  invitation,  about  two  hundred  members  of  the  Corporation, 
Faculty,  and  earlier  classes  of  the  Institute  met  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club  to  greet  Mrs.  William  Barton  Rogers.  During  the 
4]ay  Mrs.  Rogers  had  received  many  beautiful  flowers,  including 
roses  from  the  Class  of  1905.  There  had  also  been  sent  to  her  a 
silver  tea-tray  from  the  classes  1868-1885,  with  the  following 
letter :  — 

Mrs.  William  Barton  Rogers,  117  Marlborough  Street,  Boston: 

My  dear  Mrs.  Regers^ — I  am  commissioned  by  your  hiends  of  the 
classes  of  1868  to  1885  of  the  Massachatetts  Institute  of  Technology  to 
beg  you  to  accept  this  piece  of  silver  as  a  symbol  of  our  pleasure  and  grat- 
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itude  that  the  4th  of  March,  1 904,  finds  you  the  same  strong  friend,  mature 
in  understanding,  but  youthful  in  spirit,  whom  we  as  students  first  had  the 
privilege  to  know. 

We  rejoice  to  see  on  this  day  that  the  Founder  of  the  Institute  is  still  a 
living  presence  in  the  councils  and  a  vital  force  in  the  policies  of  the  institu- 
tion which,  fifty  years  ago,  his  mind  clearly  conceived  and  to  which  his 
noble  life  was  absolutely  given. 

We  are  proud  to  realize  that  the  constructive  work  for  higher  education 
accomplished  by  President  Rogers  and  his  immediate  associates  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  greatest  of  the  nmeteenth  century. 

And  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  Professor  Rogers  could  not  have  done  what  he  did  except  for  the  cease- 
less devotion,  the  unflagging  care,  the  extraordinary  co-operation,  and  the 
personal  sacrifice  of  her  whom  we  this  day  honor  ourselves  by  honoring. 

It  is  blessedly  evident  that  your  life  has  become  so  identified  with  that  of 
the  Institute  as  to  have  learned  the  secret  —  shared  by  all  good  colleges  — 
of  perennial  youth.  Therefore,  our  birthday  wish  is  that  next  year  and  all  the 
years  thereafter  will  find  you,  as  1904  finds  you,  the  youngest,  the  most 
enthusiastic,  the  most  devoted  of  all  Institute  graduates. 

With  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  best  health  and  happiness,  I  remain. 
Your  very  devoted  fellow-alumnus, 

James  Phinnby  MunroEi 

Class  of\%%%. 

Mrs.  Rogers's  pleasure  in  this  gift  is  expressed  in  the  following 
letter :  — 

117  Marlborough  Street,  March  7,  1904. 

T0  the  Classes  1868-1885,  Graduates  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  : 

Dear  Friends, —  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  the  emotion  I  felt  when 
on  March  4  I  was  surprised  by  receiving  your  beautifU  g^ft  with  its  simple 
inscription,  so  eloquent  to  me  of  your  regard  and  of  your  loyalty  to  the 
school.  I  think  you  will  appreciate  my  feeling  of  gratitude  that  in  your 
minds  my  name  is  linked  with  that  of  the  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

I  wish  that  I  might  express  to  each  of  you  personally  this  gratefiil  sense 
of  your  kindness ;  but  I  can  only  say  that,  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  your 
lives,  I  am  truly  happy  to  know  that  the  school  we  all  prize  has  been  so 
greatly  honored  by  its  graduates. 

Believe  me  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  yours, 

Emma  Rogers. 
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GENERAL    NOTES 

A  committee  of  the  Faculty  has  been  appointed,  with  the  Presi> 
dent  as  chairman,  to  report  plans  for  the  due  observance  in  De- 
cember of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  President 
Rogers. 

During  the  first  week  in  March  the  following  bequests  were 
made  to  the  Institute :  Mr.  G.  B.  Upton,  ^5,000 ;  and  Mr. 
James  H.  Danfonh,  ;Js,ooo.  By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Gove 
Choate,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  five-twentieths  of  her  estate  will  go  to 
the  Institute.  Mr.  Choate  was  a  business  associate  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  Cummings. 

Professors  Rambeau  and  Vogel,  respectively,  are  giving  elective 
courses  in  French  and  German  conversation  and  correspondence, 
open  to  members  of  the  instructing  staff  and  to  students.  Prepara- 
tion in  French  II.  or  German  II.  is  sufficient.  Professor  Rambeau 
has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  French  for  the  next  year  at  Harvard 
University. 

Mr.  C.  H.  L.  Johnston,  of  the  English  Department,  delivered  a 
course  of  five  lectures,  during  March,  on  the  various  battles  and 
campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Potomac  River.  They  dealt  especially  with  the  military  tactics 
and  strategy  employed  by  both  Southern  and  Northern  armies. 

Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick  was  elected  president  of  the 
Yale  Alumni  of  Boston  at  their  meeting  of  Feb.  10,  1904. 

The  Institute  has  accepted  an  invitation  for  representation  at 
the  Jubilee  Celebration  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which 
comes,  however,  unfortunately  at  the  same  time  with  the  June 
Reunion  in  Boston. 

The  department  of  economics  and  sociology  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  is  to  prepare  an  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  work  will  embrace  eleven  subjects,  which  are  assigned  to 
leading  authorities.  Money  and  banking  will  be  considered  by 
Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

Professor  William  H.  Walker  has  been  appointed  expert  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  engineering  exhibit,  including  analytical,  or- 
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ganic,  and  applied  chemistry,  of  the  so-called  ^^  land-grant  colleges," 
of  which  the  Institute  is  one,  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  arranging  for  the  exhibits  of  the  various  colleges 
concerned,  and  will  later  go  to  St.  Louis  to  direct  their  installation. 
Professor  William  H.  Lawrence  holds  a  similar  relation  to  the  col- 
lective exhibit  of  departments  of  architecture. 

In  connection  with  President  Eliot's  recent  seventieth  birthday 
the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  members  of  the 
Faculty :  — 

President  Charles  W,  Euot,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. :  — 

Dear  Sir, —  The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  recalling  your 
early  connection  with  it,  tender  these  cordial  congratulations  on  the  attain- 
ment of  your  seventieth  birthday  and  their  high  appreciation  of  your  eminent 
service  to  educadon  and  the  public  welfare. 

Respectfully  yours. 

President  Eliot's  reply  is  as  follows :  — 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  April  i,  1904. 

Dear  President  Fritchett,  —  You  were  good  enough  to  bring  me  your- 
self on  my  sevendeth  birthday  the  congratuladons  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Insdtute  of  Technology,  May  I  beg  you  to 
communicate  to  them,  as  you  have  opportunity,  my  hearty  thanks  for  their 
kind  words  about  my  service  to  educadon  and  the  public  wel&re  ?  I  have 
always  been  gratefiil  to  President  Rogers  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  the  Institute  during  its  earliest  years.  Lessons  which  I  learned 
&om  him  and  from  my  colleagues  in  the  first  Faculty  of  the  Insdtute  have 
been  fruitful  in  other  fields.  I  am  grateful  for  the  good  wishes  and  the 
esteem  of  the  Faculty  of  the  same  Insdtute  become  strong  and  powerful. 

I  am,  with  high  regard.  Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Professor  J.  B.  Sewall,  of  the  Corporation,  returned  from  abroad 
on  March  11,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years.  He  left 
New  York  for  the  Mediterranean  in  February,  1901.  He  visited 
Egypt,  and  went  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  first  cataract  and  Philae ; 
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then  to  Palestine,  with  Damascus  and  Ba'abek ;  Greece  by  way  of 
Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Smyrna ;  Italy  (Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Milan);  Switzerland  (Engadine,  Interlaken,  and  Chamouni); 
Holland,  England,  Scotland  (up  west  coast  by  Oban,  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  Gairloch  to  John  O'Groat's),  and  Wales  (whole  length  from 
Llandudno  to  Tenby).  The  winter  of  1901-02  was  spent  in  study 
at  Oxford.  In  the  spring  of  1902  a  tour  of  the  south  of  England 
from  Canterbury  to  Land's  End,  returning  by  north  coast  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire ;  then  a  trip  to  Norway,  visiting  the  fiords  of 
the  west  coast  and  the  North  Cape ;  next  a  tour  of  Ireland  and  at- 
tendance at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  and  a 
second  trip  in  Wales.  The  winter  of  1902-03  was  spent  in  Lon- 
don, followed  in  the  spring  by  a  trip  in  the  south  of  France,  visit- 
ing Bordeaux,  Biarritz,  Pau,  Carcassonne,  Nimes,  Avignon,  and 
Grenoble.  The  summer  of  1903  was  occupied  with  a  trip  across 
Norway  and  Sweden  (Gotha  Canal)  to  St.  Petersburg,  touching  at 
Hango  and  Helsingfors  in  Finland,  and  thence  to  Moscow,  War- 
saw, Prague,  and  Vienna.  The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  Liverpool. 


DEPARTMENT    NOTES 
ENGLISH 

In  addition  to  the  regular  English  exercises  of  the  first  and  second 
year  the  department  receives  for  correction  written  work  done  .by  the 
pupils  as  exercises  in  their  other  studies :  frequently,  from  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores,  translations  from  French  and  German  y  oc- 
casionally, from  upper-class  men,  memoirs  prepared  for  the  courses 
in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Architecture,  and  Civil  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering ;  and  weekly,  from  Seniors  in  the  course  in  Mining  En- 
gineering, translations  of  technical  memoirs  in  French  and  German. 
With  these  pieces  of  written  work  the  department  can  do  little  more 
(since  the  writers  are  not  afterward  required  to  rewrite  satisfactorily) 
than  criticise  and  suggest  corrections  and  improvements ;  but  the 
comments  are  felt  to  be  valuable  in  themselves,  and  as  a  reminder* 
of  the  importance  of  sensible  English  in  technical  writings.     Inex- 
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cusably  inferior  work  in  these  exercises  warrants  the  department  in 
requiring  of  the  writer  further  work  in  the  special  section  in  Eng- 
lish Composition. 

In  the  Freshman  English  work  it  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  devote  four  weeks  of  the  second  term  to  lectures  by  Professor 
Bates,  reviewing  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  commoner 
errors  of  English  grammar.  Though  there  is  neither  time  nor  ne- 
cessity for  elaborately  technical  study  of  grammar,  the  student's  igno- 
rance of  simple  rules,  frequently  even  of  the  parts  of  speech,  makes 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him  to  correct  or  even  to  see  absurd  inco- 
herence in  his  sentences.  The  lectures  could  not,  of  course,  be 
adequately  supported  by  exercises  in  class ;  but  it  was  believed  im- 
perative in  some  way  to  supply  at  least  partially  the  inadequacies  of 
the  Freshman's  previous  schooling. 

Of  these  lectures  on  grammar  the  students  were  required  to  make 
written  reports.  The  department  has,  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  advanced  subjects  presented  mainly  in  lectures,  felt  it  a  duty,  and 
has  previously  conducted  exercises  for  the  purpose,  to  train  the 
Freshmen  in  taking  notes  from  oral  instruction,  and  in  afterward 
writing  out  such  notes  into  concise,  substantial  reports  which  should 
preserve  the  proportions  of  the  lecture.  This  sort  of  exercise,  like 
so  much  else  required  in  the  English  Composition  work,  is  mainly 
an  exercise  in  attention,  in  perception  of  relative  value  and  pro- 
portion, in  thinking  straight  and  reporting  adequately,  and  should  be 

of  immediate  and  considerable  value  to  the  student  in  all  his  lect- 

p 
urc  courses. 

PHYSICS 

The  Physical  Department  has  recently  acquired  a  novel  form  of 
the  Cavendish  apparatus  for  determining  the  constant  of  gravitation. 
For  the  torsion  pendulum  a  quartz  fibre  suspension  is  employed,  and 
the  gravitational  attraction  exerted  upon  the  pendulum  balls  by  two 
lead  spheres  each  about  three  inches  in  diameter  is  sufficient  to  cause 
a  considerable  twist  in  the  fibre,  and  a  large  deflection  of  a  beam  of 
light  reflected  from  a  mirror  attached  to  and  turning  with  the  rod 
joining  the  balls.     It  is  expected  that  it  will  now  be  possible  as 
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never  hitherto  to  repeat  this  classical  experiment  in  the  lecture- 
room. 

The  optical  laboratory  has  recently  added  to  its  equipment  an 
improved  form  of  Littrow  spectroscope  by  Gaertner,  similar  to  one 
built  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Michelson,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity,  for  use  with  his  echelon.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  highest 
workmanship. 

The  instrument  may  be  used  without  the  echelon  as  a  Littrow 
spectroscope  of  high  dispersion  corresponding  to  that  of  two  or  four 
prisms ;  as  a  Littrow  spectroscope  with  echelon ;  or  the  echelon 
may  be  used  alone  without  the  prism  combination. 

The  apparatus  is  already  in  use  in  an  investigation  by  one  of  the 
fourth-year  students  in  Course  VIIL 

CHEMISTRY    AND    CHIMICAL    INGlNEEltlNC 

Among  the  instructors  who  have  joined  the  teaching  corps  of 
the  Chemical  Department  during  the  past  year  are  Dr.  Arthur 
A.  Blanchard,  Dr.  John  W.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Miles  S.  Sherrill,  all 
of  whom  have  recently  returned  from  study  in  Germany,  each 
having  held  a  Fellowship  from  the  Institute  for  two  years.  Dr. 
Blanchard  attended  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Dr.  Brown  that  at 
Heidelberg,  and  Dr.  Sherrill  those  of  Leipzig  and  Breslau,  receiving 
his  doctorate  from  the  latter.  All  devoted  themselves  mainly  to 
research  work  in  physical  chemistry.  Dr.  Blanchard  returned  from 
Germany  in  1902,  and  taught  successfully  at  the  New  Hampshire 
College,  Durham,  N.H.,  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  three  instructors  just  named,  Dr.  Livingston  W. 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  who  later  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  same  university,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  R.  Moore,  who  has  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  since  taught 
successfully  at  Colby  University,  have  had  a  share  in  the  teaching 
of  inorganic  chemistry ;  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Earle,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, who  has  since  been  assistant  at  Chicago  University,  is 
serving  as  assistant  in  organic  chemistry.  Mr.  F.  R.  Kneeland, 
instructor  in  analytical  chemistry,  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  and  has  studied  for  some  time  at  the  University  at 
Geneva.     This  is  his  second  year  of  service  at  the  Institute. 
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The  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  now  busy  with  thesis 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  the  department.  Among  the 
subjects  taken  up  for  investigation  in  the  industrial  laboratory  by 
Senior  students  in  chemical  engineering,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Walker,  are  the  examination  of  the  action  of  sea-water 
upon  cements,  to  determine  which  of  the  constituents  is  most  read- 
ily removed ;  an  examination  of  the  distillation  products  of  peats  of 
American  origin  and  the  nature  and  worth  of  the  coke  obtained 
from  these  peats ;  and  the  study  of  the  production  of  electrolytic 
bleach  liquor  with  reference  to  certain  economic  considerations; 
while  Dr.  Gill  has  under  his  direction  thesis  work  relating  to  the 
determination  of  carbon  monoxide  in  gaseous  mixtures  and  a  study 
of  the  destructive  effects  accompanying  the  explosion  of  certain 
other  combinations  of  gases. 

The  Senior  chemists  who  have  theses  of  an  industrial  character 
are  investigating  such  problems  as  the  causes  for  the  greater  rapidity 
and  thoroughness  of  the  bleaching  action  when  sodium  hypochlor- 
ite replaces  the  calcium  salt  of  bleaching  powder ;  the  action  of  the 
enzymes  in  castor  oil  beans  in  the  saponification  of  the  oil ;  the 
methods  for  the  purification  of  rosin ;  the  hydrolysis  of  acetylene 
and  the  possible  subsequent  production  of  chloroform;  and  the 
conversion  of  safrol  to  eugenol.  Investigations  in  organic  and  in 
theoretical  or  physical  chemistry  are  also  being  carried  on  by  other 
fourth-year  chemists. 

MINING 

There  has  recently  been  installed  in  the  department  of  mining 
engineering  and  metallurgy  a  four-foot  Wilfley  table.  The  six- 
foot  Wilfley  table  which  was  already  in  the  laboratory  was  received 
from  the  firm  in  Denver,  and  has  two  planes  of  treatment,  the  rough- 
ing plane  and  the  finishing  plane,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  full  size 
machines,  differing  from  them  in  the  fact  that  the  angle  between 
the  two  planes  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  large  table,  caus- 
ing any  disadvantage  that  may  follow  from  two  planes  to  be  exag- 
gerated. The  new  four-foot  Wilfley  has  been  designed  to  have 
the  roughing  and  finishing  planes  coincident ;  that  is,  as  a  single 
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plane.  The  effect  of  this  improvement  has  already  been  shown,  in 
the  work  of  the  students  of  the  present  class,  in  the  production  of 
better  work  than  the  six-foot  Wilfley  has  been  able  to  do. 

A  new  magnet  has  just  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  labo- 
ratory, for  separating  the  magnetic  from  the  non-magnetic  material. 
It  transpires  in  magnetic  separation  that,  when  the  magnetic  force 
is  applied  to  the  grains  in  a  layer  of  mixed  magnetite  and  quartz, 
the  magnetic  grains  carry  up  with  them  non-magnetic  grains 
of  quartz,  which  in  this  way  are  delivered  as  magnetic  grains  while 
they  belong  in  the  waste  or  refuse.  The  Ball-Norton  magnetic 
machine  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  conveying  the  grains  so  picked 
up  by  a  series  of  magnets  of  alternate  polarity,  north  pole,  south 
pole,  north  pole,  etc. ;  and,  as  the  grains  pass  from  one  pole  to  the 
next,  they  are  completely  inverted  in  position,  and  allow  the  en- 
tangled quartz  grains  to  tumble  out  and  be  separated  from  the 
magnetic  grains  which  compose  true  concentrates.  This  new 
magnet  is  designed  to  be  with  16  poles  of  alternate  polarity,  and 
the  grains  carried  by  these  16  poles  by  means  of  a  thin  travelling 
belt  nuke  a  very  complete  separation  of  non-magnetic  grains  from 
the  magnetic. 

A  Wilfley  slimer  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment  of 
the  laboratory.  It  is  the  latest  production  of  the  fertile  brain  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wilfley,  of  Denver.  Previous  to  his  invention  the 
canvas  table,  followed  by  the  steep  vanning  belt,  had  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  concentrator  for  the  finest  grades  of  slimes. 
This  new  machine  of  Mr.  Wilfley's  takes  up  this  problem,  and 
solves  it  with  one  machine.  The  machine  is,  at  the  present  time, 
on  trial  in  a  number  of  Western  mills ;  but  it  made  such  promise 
of  success  when  Professor  Richards  was  in  Denver  last  summer 
that  he  ordered  a  small  test  machine  for  the  laboratory  of  the  Insti- 
tute. This  machine  is  just  now  being  connected  with  the  power, 
and  will  have  made  its  maiden  run  before  this  article  goes  to  press. 
No  report  can  therefore  be  made  as  to  the  results  in  the  labora- 
tory. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


The  Architectural  Department  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated' 
because  of  the  active  sympathy  which  it  has  always  received  since  its 
inception,  from  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects.  At  the  society's 
annual  meeting  for  choice  of  officers  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  department  is  always  made  part  of  the  regular 
routine,  and  the  good  precedent  established  as  long  ago  as  1868  is 
regularly  followed  in  offering  two  prizes  of  the  value  of  $50 
each  in  books,  to  the  two  students  whose  efforts  during  their 
years  at  the  Institute  have  shown  the  best  results.  Better  than  all, 
when  the  prizes  are  awarded,  the  occasion  is  made  the  opportunity 
to  bring  together  the  Society  of  Architects  and  the  upper  classes 
of  the  department ;  and  the  welcome  given  to  the  younger  men  so 
soon  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession  is  always 
hearty,  and  is  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  problem  in  design,  on  which  the  two  prizes  of  the  society 
are  awarded,  occupies  the  first  part  of  the  last  term.  Then  comes  a 
less  important  work,  a  sketch  problem  to  serve  as  a  breathing  spell, 
after  which  begins  in  dead  earnest  the  thesis.  This  year  the 
subject  given  was  a  stone  window  of  generous  size,  supported  on 
corbelling  and  built  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  feature  of  the  support  a  veiy  imporunt  one. 
Various  classic  examples  were  referred  to  as  suggestive,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  was  to  represent  a  thoroughly  practical 
piece  of  work.  The  scale  was  large,  after  the  manner  of  a  work- 
ing drawing,  so  that  there  should  be  full  opportunity  for  the  com- 
petitor to  show  his  ability  in  composition,  decoration,  construction, 
etc.,  and,  with  all,  a  fine  quality  of  draughtsmanship.  The  draw- 
ings are  approaching  completion,  and  the'  results  bid  fair  to  be 
exceedingly  satis&ctory. 

It  is  curious  that  not  more  encouragement  is  given  this  depart- 
ment by  the  public  outside  the  profession.  Once  in  four  years  the 
accumulation  of  yearly  income  from  a  small  fund,  the  bequest  of 
an  architect,  amounting  to  $1,000,  serves  to  send  a  graduate  for 
a  year's  study  in  Europe ;  but  the  department  has  no  other  scholar- 
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ship  endowment.  It  shares  with  the  other  departments  from  the 
funds  which  have  been  left  so  generously  for  the  common  good, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  Institute  does  all  that  its  means  permit. 
But  the  benefit  of  this  assistance  is,  of  necessity,  mainly  given  to 
undergraduates.  Graduate  work  in  architecture  merits  the  en- 
couragement of  larger  and  more  certain  aid  than  it  has  thus  far 
received.  It  is  at  this  period  of  a  student's  career  that  pecuniary 
assistance  is  likely  to  have  most  &r-reaching  results.  If,  after 
one  year  of  graduate  work,  another  of  foreign  study  can  be  offered 
by  the  Institute,  the  opportunity  comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
valuable.  This  can  only  be  done,  however,  through  the  creation  of 
endowed  scholarships  at  the  disposal  of  the  department.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  interest  of  the  public  may  be  sufficient  to  establish 
these. 

A  portion,  at  least,  of  such  endowments  ought  not  to  be  so 
restricted  as  to  benefit  needy  students  alone.  Prizes  and  scholar- 
ships possess  a  higher  dignity  when  they  are  given  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  not  merely  for  the  personal  advantage  of  students. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  within  the  gift  of  the 
Institute,  travelling  scholarships  and  other  prizes  to  be  awarded 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  distinguished  merit.  The  attainment  of 
such  scholarships  by  students  whose  private  means  may  perhaps 
place  them  outside  the  category  of  those  requiring  charitable  as- 
sistance would,  in  many  cases,  result  in  prolonging  and  enriching 
their  professional  training  in  a  way  to  react  most  favorably  upon 
the  artistic  standards  of  the  country. 

Uncommon  opportunities  are  offered  here  for  advanced  work, 
and  the  signal  results  shown  prove  to  what  extent  they  are  appre- 
ciated. Graduates  from  other  architectural  schools  are  already 
coming  here  for  the  advanced  degree,  and  no  greater  stimulus  could 
now  be  apfdied  than  that  coming  from  the  sympathy  of  a  generous 
public.  Cornell  has  a  yearly  scholarship  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
So  has  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Columbia  has  two.  The 
Harvard  Architectural  School,  young  as  she  is,  has  one.  The  Wash- 
ington University  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  architectural  school  only 
two  years  old,  has  one.  The  Institute,  the  oldest  of  them  all, 
should  not  be  less  favored. 
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NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 
SPEED  AND  SERVICE  TESTS  AT  SEA 


A  very  complete  and  interesting  test  was  recently  run  on  the 
steamship  "  Nantucket "  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transpor- 
tation Company  by  Senior  students  in  the  Naval  Architecture 
course.  The  boat  was  on  one  of  her  regular  trips  from  Boston  to 
Baltimore,  and  the  test  was  run  under  service  conditions.  The 
object  of  the  test  was  threefold :  first,  to  determine  the  power  used! 
to  drive  the  boat  at  various  speeds ;  secondly,  to  find  the  evapo- 
rative power  of  the  boilers  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  get  the  steam  consump- 
tion and  power  of  all  the  auxiliary  machinery  when  running  under 
normal  conditions. 

The  boat  is  a  single-screw  steamer  about  three  hundred  feet  long; 
over  all,  and  propelled  by  a  triple  expansion  engine.  The  main  en- 
gine was  indicated  throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  test,  and  the 
quality  of  steam  supplied  to  it  determined  by  a  calorimeter.  The 
main  feed-pipe  was  broken  between  pump  and  boilers,  and  a  bye-pass 
with  a  high-pressure  water  meter  inserted,  through  which  all  the 
water  was  fed  during  the  test.  Forty-seven  tons  of  coal  were 
weighed  into  a  transverse  bunker,  which  was  not  opened  until  the 
test  commenced,  and  the  test  was  continued  until  all  the  coal  was 
burned. 

All  the  auxiliaries  were  indicated  for  power,  and  the  steam  con- 
sumption obtained  by  measuring  the  flow  of  steam  through  orifices 
and  valves  leading  to  each  pump.  The  speed  of  the  ship  was  ob-  , 
tained  by  means  of  an  electric  log  towed  from  a  twenty-two  foot 
boom  rigged  over  the  quarter-rail,  so  the  log  would  clear  the  wake. 
The  weather  conditions  were  propitious,  and  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained,  some  of  which  follow :  — 

Duration  of  test 20)^  hrs. 

Total  coal  consumed 47  tons 

Total  water  evaporated 922,300  lbs 

Horse  power  of  main  engine 2,562 

Combined  H.  P.  of  auxiliaries 90 

Total  machinery  H.  P 2i452 
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Steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour  (total  machinery) 18.4  lbs. 

Coal  per  H.  P.  per  hour  (total) 2.  i  lbs. 

Water  per  pound  of  coal 8.76  Ibi. 

Speed  of  vessel  (average) 14.95  k. 

Displacement  at  trial  (approximate) 3,100  tons 


MILITARY    SCIENCE 

Captain  William  Baird,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  military 
department  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  here,  and  detailed 
for  duty  with  the  militia  of  Maryhnd,  on  the  governor's  staff,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  War  Department.  The  class  of  '07  presented 
Captain  Baird  with  a  new  regulation  sabre  and  belt  February  13, 
after  Military  Science. 

In  the  absence  of  a  regular  army  officer,  Lieutenant  Worcester, 
who  has  been  Captain  Baird's  assistant,  will  assume  the  charge  of 
the  department. 
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THE   UNDERGRADUATES 

THE   TECH   SHOW 

^^  Simon  Pure  Brass/*  the  fifth  annual  show,  will  be  given  this 
year  at  the  Mollis  Street  Theatre  on  the  afternoons  of  April  26 
and  29.  Rehearsals  have  been  going  on  for  a  month,  and,  as  the 
men  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  work  with  much  enthusiasm, 
great  progress  has  been  made.  ^^  Simon  Pure  Brass ''  is  rather 
above  the  average  in  many  ways.  The  heavy  comedy  part  which 
gives  the  show  its  name  is  Professor  Simon  Pure  Brass,  ex-impre- 
sario and  general  charlatan.  To  escape  from  his  stranded  vaude- 
ville troop,  he  absconds  in  a  balloon.  The  balloon  in  the  course  of 
its  travels  lands  in  a  tree,  and  spills  the  professor,  bag  and  baggage, 
upon  the  grounds  of  Granite  University.  The  students,  when  they 
see  a  suit-case  labelled  Prof.  S.  P.  Brass  drop  from  the  clouds,  im- 
agine it  to  be  the  property  of  their  expected  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy ;  and,  when  Brass  follows  his  suit-case,  he  is  received  as  this 
professor.  The  troubles  that  result  may  be  imagined,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  leading  parts  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity. 

The  management  this  year  decided  officially  to  place  the  Tues- 
day and  the  Friday  performance  on  a  par.  The  Tuesday  perform- 
ance has  been  called  the  ^^  Public  Dress  Rehearsal " ;  but  the  title 
was  a  misnomer,  and  tended  toward  making  a  disproportionately 
large  demand  for  seats  for  Friday.  This  year  by  this  action  of  the 
management,  together  with  the  fact  that  President  Pritchett  and 
Governor  Bates  will  attend  Tuesday's  performance,  has  done  much 
to  equalize  the  demand. 

The  management  is :  general  manager,  P.  M.  Smith,  1904,  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  business  manager,  Ernest  Harrah,  1904,  of  New 
York  City;  assistant  business  managers,  F.  S.  Hamilton,  1907,  of 
South  Blue  Hill,  Me. ;  R.  W.  Parlin,  1907,  of  Wollaston ;  stage 
manager,  P.  £.  Hinkley,  1905,  of  Portland,  Me.;  assistant  stage 
managers,  K.  £.  Terry,  Jr.,  1906,  of  New  Bedford;  R.  G.  Kann, 
1907,  of  Pittsburg. 
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PROFESSIONAL   SOCIETIES 

Civil  Engineering  Society.  —  A  meeting  was  held  on  January  4, 
at  which  Mr.  C.-£.  A.  Winslow,  of  the  Institute,  spoke  on 
"  Municipal  Sanitary  Engineering."  On  March  28  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Gilbreth  spoke  upon  '*  A  Contractor's  View  of  the  Baltimore  Fire." 
Mr.  Gilbreth  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  contracting  builders  of 
the  East,  and  is  well  known  at  the  Institute,  not  only  as  a  builder 
of  the  Lowell  Building  and  Engineering  C,  but  also  as  a  lecturer. 
Numerous  slides  which  were  procured  immediately  after  the  fire 
were  shown.  The  seventh  annual  dinner  was  held  at  Hotel  West- 
minster March  31.  President  Tuttle  and  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  instructing  staff  were  present,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
engineers. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Society.  —  About  seventy-five  men  were 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Society  at 
the  Union,  February  19.  Mr.  F.  S.  Green,  of  New  York,  spoke 
on  rope  transmission. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  March  25.  The 
election  of  officers  was  followed  by  a  talk  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Kunhardt, 
'89.  The  election  resulted  as  follows :  president,  G.  D.  W. 
Marcy;  vice-president,  D.  A.  Stewart;  secretary,  J.  N.  Flynn,  Jr.; 
treasurer,  F.  Goldthwaite ;  Executive  Committee,  N.  Lombard,  P.  E. 
Hinkley,  and  J.  M.  Lambie.  A  vote  of  thanks  and  gavel  were 
given  to  E.  O.  Hiller,  the  retiring  president. 

Mining  Engineering  Society, —  A  regular  meeting  was  held  Friday, 
February  19.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution,  changing  the 
dates  of  meetings  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  was  pro- 
posed ;  and  a  number  of  Sophomores  were  elected  to  membership. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Allen  gave  a  talk  on  "  Copper  Mining." 

The  society  was  addressed  by  Professor  Richards  on  March  4, 
his  subject  being  his  summer  trip  through  the  North-west  and 
Alaska.  His  lecture  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  On 
March  21  Mr.  Foster,  a  mining  engineer,  gave  an  informal  talk  on 
some  of  his  mining  experiences  in  Arizona.  At  the  Union,  on 
March  25,  Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  '86,  a  prominent  mining  engineer. 
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addressed  the  society  on  '^  The  Commercial  Side  of  Metallui]gicai 
Practice." 

Chemical  Society. —  On  January  8  the  society  united  with  the 
Boylston  Chemical  Club  of  Harvard  in  a  meeting  at  the  Harvard 
Union.  Mr.  Forbes,  president  of  the  Harvard  Society,  welcomed 
the  Tech  Society,  and  introduced  Professor  Richards,  of  Harvard, 
who  spoke  on  ^^  Some  Recent  Theories  upon  the  Constitution  of 
Matter."  A  joint  meeting  of  the  Boylston  Chemical  Society  of 
Harvard  and  the  Chemical  Society  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the 
Union  April  4.  Professor  Arthur  A.  Noyes  gave  an  account  of  a 
process  for  ^^  Photographic  Reproduction  without  Light,"  illustrat- 
ing his  lecture  with  several  experiments. 

Electrical  Engineering  Society, —  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Tech 
Union  on  February  18,  a  talk  on  the  '^Automatic  Telephone  Ex- 
change" being  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.Baker,  '90,  consulting  engineer 
for  the  Automatic  Company. 

On  March  15,  Mr.  Odin  B.  Roberts,  '88,  spoke  on  "The  Pro- 
cedure  of  an  Inventor  to  secure  the  Rights  of  a  Patent." 

Geology  Journal  Club. —  At  the  meeting  held  the  first  week  in 
January,  Professor  A.  W.  Grabau,  '96,  now  of  Columbia  University, 
presented  his  new  classification  of  rocks,  and  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  classification.  The  programme  for  the  meeting  of 
January  6  was  as  follows  :  W.  G.  Ball,  "  The  Quicksilver  Mines 
of  India";  C.  £.  Danforth,  "Asphalt  Mining  and  Refining  in  the 
Indian  Territory  "j  T.  B.  Ternan,  *'A  Great  Japanese  Coal  Com- 
pany ";  S.  Shapira,  ''  Secondary  Enrichment  of  Ores." 

CLASS   ORGANIZATIONS    AND   CLUBS 

1904  Dinner. —  The  dinner  held  February  25  at  the  Union  at- 
tracted over  fifty  members  of  the  class.  W.  H.  Eager  was  toast- 
master.  G.  W.  Eastman  gave  interesting  details  about  the  coming 
Alumni  Reunion,  and  Mr.  Blachstein  sustained  his  reputation  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker. 

1905  Dinner. —  On  March  3  the  class  held  its  annual  dinner  at 
the  Union.  Over  one  hundred  and  forty  were  present.  The 
tickets  were  in  the  form  of  roll  slips.     The  toastmaster  was  J.  H. 
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Holliday,  Jr.,  and  from  the  instructing  stafFthe  following  responded: 
Professors  Bates,  Tyler,  and  CliiFord,  Mr.  Albers,  and  Mr.  Lam- 
birth.  From  the  class  these  men  responded :  L.  T.  Bushnell, 
Norman  Lombard,  C.  D.  Klahr,  and  E.  C.  Weaver.  After  the 
speaking  there  was  general  singing  of  Tech  songs. 

1906  Class  Dinner, —  The  class  held  its  dinner  at  the  Tech  Union 
March  8,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  being  present.  The  toast- 
master  was  Rutherford  Bingham.  President  J.  P.  Lawton  responded 
to  the  first  toast.  He  was  followed  by  Walter  £.  Hadley,  '04,  who 
spoke  on  "  Technique^'  M.  E.  Vinton  on  "  Physics,"  M.  A.  Coe 
on  *'  Athletics,"  and  A.  P.  Mathesius  on  "  Margaret  Cheney." 
Among  the  impromptu  speakers  were  Dean  Burton,  Mr.  Rand,  and 
Secretary  Tyler. 

1907  Class  Dinner. —  The  class  held  its  dinner  at  the  Union  on 
March  11.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  members  were  present. 
President  Otis  introduced  H.  A.  Middleton  as  toastmaster.  Dean 
Burton  was  the  first  speaker.  He  urged  the  class  to  have  more  in- 
formal ai&irs  at  the  Union,  so  that  the  members  could  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  one  another.  Dr.  Talbot,  the  next  speaker, 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk.  Mr.  Powers  then  gave  a  humorous 
talk.  After  the  dinner  the  Freshman  Orchestra  played  several  selec- 
tions. R.  Landers,  accompanied  by  E.  H.  Packard,  entertained  the' 
class  with  vocal  solos ;  and  the  evening  came  to  a  close  with  the 
general  singing  of  Tech  songs. 

Deuischer  Verein. —  At  a  meeting  on  March  5  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected :  president, 
E.  F.  Kriegsman ;  vice-president,  Eugene  Burton ;  secretary,  Nor- 
man P.  Gerhard ;  treasurer,  Harry  M.  Nabstedt ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, E.  F.  Kriegsman,  Fred  C.  Lutze,  O.  C.  Merrill. 

An  enthusiastic  dinner  was  held  at  the  Union  March  24.  Fol- 
lowing th&  admirable  plan  of  the  society,  only  German  was  used 
in  conversation.  If  this  aim  is  consistently  upheld,  it  will  be  an 
innovation.  The  similar  organization  at  Harvard  does  not  attempt 
to  make  exclusive  use  of  German,  except  in  its  plays ;  and  the  same 
is  true  in  other  places. 

Chicago  Club. —  The  club  held   their  annual  dinner  at    Hotel 
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Thorndikc  on  February  18.  F.  H.  Davis,  last  year's  president, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  C.  £.  Warren  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  W.  J.  Knapp  vice-president,  and  H.  J.  Mann  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  Club. —  The  dinner  given  by  the  newly  formed 
Pennsylvania  Club  at  the  Tech  Union,  March  10,  was  very  suc- 
cessful. During  the  evening  the  following  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  were  elected :  president,  R.  S.  Beard,  '05 ;  vice-presi- 
dent, K.  H.  Disque,  '06;  secretary,  C.  S.  Dean, '07;  treasurer, 
C.  H.  Shapleigh,  '06 ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  M.  Lambie,  '05, 
F.  M.  Fuller,  '06,  G.  D.  Luther,  '07.  Thirty-two  members,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  Pennsylvania  men  at  the  Institute,  attended. 

The  Missouri  Club  held  a  very  successful  dinner  at  the  Union  on 
the  evening  of  February  19. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.    MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  Association  was  held  at 
the  Union  on  March  i.  L.  T.  Bushnell  spoke  of  the  great 
influence  that  Dwight  Hall  had  in  shaping  the  religious  side  of 
undergraduate  life  at  Yale.  C.  Campbell,  former  president  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  at  Princeton,  sketched  the  history  and  steady 
growth  of  that  society,  and  pointed  out  that  its  members  were 
the  representative  men  of  the  university  in  football,  baseball,  track, 
and  debating  teams.  M.  T.  Lightner  spoke  of  the  association 
work  at  Harvard,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  more 
men  actively  interested  in  it  than  in  football.  Mr.  J.  E.  Smiley, 
who  is  college  secretary,  spoke  on  association  work  at  North- 
western University. 

M.  T.  Lightner  was  elected  president  for  next  year,  R.  N. 
Whitcomb  vice-president,  N.  C.  Willey  secretary,  and  W.  H. 
Trask  treasurer. 

THE    HONOR   SYSTEM 
From  the  Teek  Jan.  7,  1904 

**Now  that  the  first  term  of  the  collegiate  year,  1903-1904, 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  with  the  mid-year  examinations  only  a 
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fortnight  ahead  of  us,  the  question  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  have  had  the  matter  of  the  honor  system  at  all  in 
their  minds,  What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Are  we,  or  are 
we  not,  going  to  take  these  mid-year  examinations  under  that 
system  ? 

^^  It  is  to  answer  these  questions  that  the  committee  submits  the 
following  statement  to  the  students  of  the  Institute,  and  especially 
to  the  Senior  Class,  hoping  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Its  members. 

"  Enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  honor  system  itself 
as  practised  in  other  colleges.  We  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
to  be  met,  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, were  such  a  system  instituted  at  Tech.  Sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  allow  every  one  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  the 
honor  system  would  be  desirable  here.  The  matter  was  not  rushed 
through,  purposely  to  insure  a  reasonable  consideration  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned. 

^^  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  honor  system  could  not  be 
adopted  unless  there  was  among  the  Faculty  and  student  body  a 
strong,  enthusiastic,  and  practically  unanimous  sentiment  in  its 
favor.  The  committee  is  now  able  to  state  decisively  that  such  a 
unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  honor  system  does  not  exist, 
and,  furthermore,  ihat  a  considerable  number  of  Seniors,  as  well  as 
several  members  of  the  Faculty,  are  strongly  opposed  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  conditions  at  Tech  are  not  favorable. 

^^  Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  go  any  farther. 
For  the  time,  at  least,  we  are  better  without  the  honor  system. 
Should  the  students  of  the  Institute  in  a  future  year  wish  to  take 
the  matter  up  again,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  data  on  the  subject, 
soon  to  be  turned  over  to  the  records  of  the  Institute  Committee, 
will  prove  useful. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  G.  BouscAREN,  Jr., 

^^For  the  Committei/ 
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SENIOR    ELECTION 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  candidates  who  competed  for  Class  Day 
honors  in  the  Senior  Class  election,  March  28,  Curlier  Lang,  of  Cam- 
bridge, won  the  first  marshalship ;  L.  G.  Bouscaren,  of  Cincinnati, 
was  elected  second  marshal,  and  W.  H.  Eager,  of  Syracuse,  third 
marshal.  All  are  fraternity  men, —  a  fact  which  shows  the  increasing 
popularity  of  fraternities  and  fraternal  life  at  the  Institute. 

The  committee  is  as  follows :  George  £.  Atkins,  Newton  High- 
lands ;  Arthur  W.  Bartlett,  Newburyport ;  L.  G.  Bouscaren,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Bernard  Blum,  Chicago ;  John  F.  Card,  Chicago ;  William 
W.  Cronin,  Syracuse;  William  H.  Eager,  Syracuse;  Guy  W. 
Eastman,  Vancouver  Barracks;  Merton  L.  Emerson,  Braintree; 
David  Elwelly  Arlington ;  Charles  R.  Haynes,  Hyde  Park ;  Amasa 
M.  Holcombe,  Winchester;  Everett  O.  Hiiler,  Hyde  Park; 
Ralph  O.  Ingram,  Lawrence;  Currier  Lang,  Cambridge;  John  D. 
McQuaid,  Holyoke;  George  H.  Powell,  Baltimore;  Charles  L. 
Steinrok,  Philadelphia ;  Reginald  A.  Wentworth,  North  Cambridge. 

THE  TECH    HOP 

The  third  annual  Tech  hop,  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Freshman  Battalion,  took  place  at  Paul  Revere  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
January  1 2.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  af&ir  consisted  of 
the  following  men :  Boles,  chairman ;  Bancroft,  secretary ; 
Gammons,  treasurer;  Rood,  McGregor,  Chase,  Hudson,  Christy, 
Packard,  Walsh,  Otis,  Sage,  Ashenden.  The  matrons  were  Mrs. 
Rand,  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  Miss  Burton. 

FRESHMAN    BATTALION    REVIEW 

On  March  23,  Lieutenant  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  reviewed 
the  Freshman  Battalion,  Dr.  Pritchett  being  unable  to  be  present. 

THE    LIBRARY 

It  is  hoped  that  Tech  men  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  General  Library  is  now  kept  open  until  10  p.m. 
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ATHLETICS 
THE    INDOOR    MEET 

The  annual  indoor  meet  took  place  at  the  Gymnasium  January 
7.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pritchett  and  many  members  of  the  instructing 
staff  were  present,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  students. 
The  Mandolin  Club  was  also  on  hand  to  play  whenever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  without  interfering  with  the  contests.  The 
Freshmen  won  the  meet,  scoring  29^  points.  Summary  of 
events :  — 

35- YARD  Dash. —  Finals. —  First,  Lightner,  '06 ;  second,  Noycs, 
'07  i  third,  Lang,  '04;    fourth,  Richards,  '07.     Time,  4  2-5  s. 

Running  High  Jump. —  First,  Farrington,  '05  j  second,  Curtis, 
*04 ;  third,  Emerson,  '05 ;  Burleigh,  *o6.  (Tie  for  third  place.) 
Height,  5  ft  7^  in. 

35-YARD  Hurdles. —  Finals. —  First,  Noyes,  '07 ;  second, 
Haynes,  '04 ;  third,  Farrington,  '05  ;  fourth,  Needham,  '04.  Time, 
5S. 

Putting  i 6-pound  Shot.  —  First,  Barrows,  '07;  second,  Pa- 
quet,  '05  ;  third,  Curtis,  '04 ;  fourth,  Baker,  '04.  Distance,  34 
ft.  3  in. 

Potato  Race. —  Finals. —  First,  Howe,  *o6 ;  second,  Chapman, 
'07;  third,  Marcy,  '05;  fourth,  Lorenz,  '05.     Time,  53  4-5  s. 

Pole  Vault. —  First,  Curtis,  '04 ;  second,  Tetlow,  '07  ;  third, 
Farrington,  '05 ;  fourth,  Kenway,  '06.  (Tie  for  second  place.) 
Height,  10  ft. 

Military  Relay  Race. —  Won  by  1907. 

Summary  of  Points. — 1904,  18;  1905,  17;  1906,  I2j4» 
1907,  29  >^. 

Officials. —  Referee,  Dean  Burton.  Judges,  Professors  Swain, 
Allen,  Talbot,  Pope,  Park,  and  Recorder  Wells.  Timers,  Dr. 
Norris,  Major  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Jewett.  Starter,  Coach  Mahan. 
Clerk  of  Course,  Mr.  Winslow.     Assistant  clerk,  Mr.  Towne. 
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INTERCOLLBGIATB    FENCING 

Tech's  representatives  carried  off  first  honors  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate Fencing  Tournament,  held  in  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium at  Harvard  March  4.  The  team,  composed  of  Lage, 
Gatewood,  and  Riley,  took  18  out  of  27  bouts.  Pennsylvania  was 
second  with  14,  Yale  third  with  12,  and  Harvard  last  with  10. 
Captain  Lage  was  the  star  of  the  tournament,  winning  all  of  his 
boutSy  while  Gatewood  of  Tech  tied  for  second  place  with  Captain 
Frick,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  8  out  of  9. 

CROSS    COUNTRY    ELECTIONS 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  second  term  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  term  were  elected :  president,  W.  K.  Major,  '07 ; 
secretary,  F.  P.  Poole,  '05 ;  manager,  L.  F.  Meyers,  '04 ;  captain, 
E.  T.  Lorenz,  '05 ;  chase  captain,  B.  B.  Holmes,  '07.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  association  to  arrange  runs  with  different  col- 
leges in  the  spring. 

N.  E.  I.  A.  A.  MEETING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  it  was  decided  that  the  meet  would  be  held 
May  20  and.  21  at  Worcester.  The  bicycle  race  was  eliminated 
from  the  programme  of  events. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected:  W.  I.  Hamilton, 
Amherst,  president ;  R.  E.  Hall,  Bowdoin,  vice-president ;  H.  J. 
Mann,  M.  I.  T.,  secretary ;  E.  J.  Goodwillie,  Williams,  treasurer. 
President  W.  I.  Hamilton,  Treasurer  E.  J.  Goodwillie,  J.  T. 
Maynard,  Dartmouth,  T.  E.  Jewett,  M.  I.  T.,  C.  H.  Hull, 
Brown,  T.  R.  Barrett,  University  of  Vermont,  Executive  Committee. 
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THE   GRADUATES 

THE    NORTH-WESTERN    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    M.   I.  T. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  secretary  on  March 
II  :  — 

Your  letter  of  February  27  was  turned  over  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Lduisingh 
the  first  part  of  this  week.  I  have  been  trying  very  hard,  indeed^  to  write 
an  article  for  the  Review,  but  have  been  unable  to  find  time  to  do  this. 
In  order,  however,  that  you  may  have  some  data,  I  am  sending  you  a 
printed  report  of  the  dinner,  which  was  published  in  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Western  Electrician,  Undoubtedly,  the  remarks  of  Dean  Burton  were  of 
much  more  mterest  to  the  graduates  than  those  of  outside  speakers.  One 
of  the  interesting  features  was  the  impersonation  of  James*).  Hill  and 
Mr.  McCutcheon  by  two  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  North-western 
Association. 

The  splendid  work  done  by  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  last 
year  has  developed  a  wonderful  amount  of  personal  enthusiasm  among  the 
members  of  the  North-western  Association.  At  our  informal  dinners  we 
had  an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty,  and  wound  up  with  a  grand  total 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  annual  banquet. 

Professor  Burton's  remarks  regarding  the  possible  affiliation  of  Tech  with 
Harvard  University  were  received  with  much  interest  by  members  of  the 
Association.  The  universal  verdict  of  those  present  was  against  any 
union  of  Tech  with  Harvard  University.  This  opinion  was  ably  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Louis  A.  Ferguson,  '86.  Enclosed  find  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  address  at  the  banquet.  We  believe  that  the 
alumni  of  Tech  would  gladly  subscribe  in  some  such  way  as  suggested  by 
this  article ;  and  we  further  believe  that,  if  the  graduates  would  bind  them- 
selves to  subscribe  in  this  manner,  the  amount  would  be  duplicated  by 
some  individual  interested  in  the  success  and  individuality  of  Tech. 

Besides  Ibtening  to  the  sweet  melodies  of  a  large  concert  phonograph,  the 
members  of  the  association  had  the  pleasure  (?)  of  listening  to  the  quartette. 
We  entered  the  banquet  hall  in  double  file  to  the  enlivening  tunes  of  a  march 
by  the  orchestra ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  orchestra  got  into  some  difficulty 
with  the  waiters,  and  left  the  hall  after  rendering  the  entering  march.  We 
understand  that  this  saved  the  last  year's  officers  and  Execudve  Committee 
from  going  into  bankruptcy. 
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FROM  THE  Western  EUctrician 

Lighted  by  the  ghastly  rays  of  mercury-vtpor  lamps,  the  University  Club 
banquet  hall  in  Chicago  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  interesting  dinners 
given  by  the  sons  of  old  Tech  which  are  said  always  to  show  something  new 
or  startling  for  the  participants. 

The  banquet  was  given  on  February  27  by  the  North-western  Association, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  members  and  guests,  to  the 
number  oi  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  were  greeted,  upon  entering  the 
banquet  hall,  by  a  weird  scene  produced  by  six  mercury-vapor  lamps,  which 
were  the  only  source  of  light  in  the  room.  When  seated,  the  company 
presented  a  startling  appearance.  The  red  roses  upon  the  table  became 
blue,  the  champagne  green,  while  the  glasses  took  on  a  violet  hue. 

After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene  the  lights 
were  turned  off  and  a  curtain  drawn  aside  m  the  front  of  the  hall,  revealing 
a  large  electric  sign  decorated  by  evergreens  and  bearing  the  words 
"North-western  Association  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology"  in 
small  incandescent  lamps. 

Dinner  was  then  served,  enlivened  by  songs  from  the  Glee  Club  and  jokes, 
which  respected  no  more  the  dignified  class  of  '76  than  they  did  the  class 
of '03.  After  dinner  the  president  of  the  association,  Solomon  Sturges,  made 
a  short  address,  and  then  introduced  Professor  W.  £.  Goldsborough,  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening,  who  had  come  fi-om  St.  Louis  especially  for 
the  occasion.  As  head  of  the  Department  of  Electricity  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  Professor  Goldsborough  outlined  briefly  the  scope  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  his  department.  He  said  that  people  of  to-day  are  not  only 
looking  continually  for  something  new,  but  for  something  that  is  just  on  the 
verge  of  being  bom.  They  look  for  these  new  things  to  be  accomplished 
more  along  the  lines  Of  electrical  achievement  than  in  any  other  direction. 

The  problem  before  the  managers  of  the  Exposition,  therefore,  is  to  present 
something  new  to  the  people.  Among  the  electrical  features  at  the  fair  will 
be  seen  an  electrical  water-purification  plant,  taking  the  "thick,"  **rich" 
water  now  pumped  into  the  St.  Louis  water  mains  and  turning  out  a  pure, 
clear  product.  Another  electrical  process  will  manufacture  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds from  the  atmosphere  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Three  new  alternating- 
current  traction  systems  will  be  exploited,  while  space  telegrapby  and 
telephony  will  be  conducted  with  the  most  powerful  apparatus.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  exhibit  will  be  what  will  be  known  as  the  f'  noiKless 
court,''  a  large  empty   room,   100  by  200  feet.     Persons   walking  m  this 
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court  will  be  enabled  to  hear  conversadon,  through  the  little  telephone 
receivers  with  which  they  will  be  provided,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  wiring.  This  is  brought  about  by  producing  a  powerful  electromag- 
netic field  in  the  room,  through  outside  sources,  and  by  variations  of  the 
inductive  effect  of  this  field  to  reproduce  in  the  receivers  the  words 
which  originally  affect  the  variations  in  the  field.  In  regard  to  the  lighting 
effects  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Professor  Goldsborough  said  that  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  management  to  make  these  even  more  effective  than  those 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  The  lighdng  scheme,  as  planned,  em- 
bodies the  lighdng  of  the  whole  "picture"  of  the  Exposition  in  three 
colors,  yellow,  green,  and  purple,  the  wiring  being  so  arranged  that  the 
different  colors  may  be  thrown  on  separately  or  in  combmadon.  Just 
what  the  effect  will  be  is  as  yet  somewhat  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Succeeding  Professor  Goldsborough,  Professor  Burton,  dean  of  Massachu- 
setts Insdtute  of  Technology,  spoke  upon  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
old  '^grads,"  but  principally  upon  the  rumored  affiliadon  of  the  Insdtute  with 
Harvard,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late.  According  to  Dean 
Burton,  no  offer  has  yet  been  made  by  Harvard  to  the  Insdtute,  regardless 
of  what  has  been  stated  by  the  press  upon  both  sides  of  the  quesdon.  How- 
ever, it  seems  certain  that  such  an  offer  will  be  made.  By  affiliadon  the  In- 
sdtute will  lose  its  idendty,  but  a  fimd  of  $5,000,000  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  scientific  department  of  Harvard  University.  The  members 
of  the  North-western  Associadon,  almost  without  excepdon,  are  indisposed 
toward  such  a  move. 

Other  speakers  during  the  evening  were  John  R.  Freeman,  T.  W.  Rob- 
inson, F.  K.  Copeland,  and  Louis  A.  Ferguson.  The  officers  of  the  North- 
western Association,  which  are  elected  each  year  by  the  old  officers,  were 
announced,  being:  president,  F.  W.  Clark,  *8o;  vice-president,  C.  M. 
Wilkes,  '8 1;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Conrad  H.  Young,  '96;  execudve 
committee,  with  the  above,  George  L.  Lavery,  ^jS;  R.  B.  Price,  '94;  and 
M.  J.  Sturm,  '96. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  remarks  were  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen^ —  Like  my  fellow  past-president,  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  has  just  spoken,  the  honor  of  addressing  you  to-night  is 
entirely  unexpected;  and  I  assure  you  I  heartily  indorse  the  sentiments  he 
has  so  clearly  and  fordbly  expressed.  But,  gentlemen,  I  would  go  one  step 
further.     From  what  we  have  heard  from  our  worthy  dean,  Professor  Burton, 
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to-night,  it  appears  that  Tech  is  in  need  of  something  more  than  mere  moral 
support.  As  the  esteemed  ez-Preudent  of  this  great'  country  of  ours, 
Grover  Cleveland,  has  said,  ^'  it  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory,  that  con- 
fronts us."     What,  then,  should  we  do? 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  various  engineering  societies  —  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, —  know  what  is  bdng  done 
to  raise  large  amounts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  furnishings  for 
the  great  engineering  building  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  generously  offered  to 
give,  as  a  home  in  New  York  for  American  engineering.  If  we  are  willing, 
as  members  of  these  various  societies,  to  subscribe  to  this  work,  should  we 
not  be  proud  to  subscribe,  as  Tech  men,  to  maintain  our  independence  and 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  our  dear  old  Alma  Mater?  As  Americans,  have  we 
not  been  taught  to  love  independence?  Why,  then,  should  we  allow  our 
good  old  Tech  to  be  absorbed  by  the  University  at  Cambridge  ?  Harvard 
wishes  to  absorb  Tech  because  she  needs  the  prestige  of  her  engineering 
reputation;  but  shall  we  allow  Tech  to  need  Harvard's  money?  Half  a 
million  dollars  would  make  Tech  independent  of  Harvard.  There  are,  we 
understand,  three  thousand  men  in  Tech's  alunmi.  An  average  of  $33  per 
year,  pledged  for  five  years  from  each  of  these  men,  would  provide  this  fund. 
Many  of  the  more  prosperous  of  the  alumni  would  gladly,  subscribe  liberally 
for  this  worthy  cause.  If  money  is  what  Tech  needs  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence, to  continue  the  good  work  she  has  performed  these  many  years, 
let  her  alumni  take  the  lead  in  providing  the  necessary  fund. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  to  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  North- 
western Association  that  they  consider  this  matter  well,  and,  if  they  deem  it 
advisable,  appoint  a  committee  to  bring  the  question  of  raismg  such  a  fund 
before  the  general  meeting  in  Boston  in  June  next. 

Conrad  H.  Young,  '96,  Secretary y 
Room  25,  7^  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE    TECHNOLOGY   CLUB   OF    NEW   YORK 

On  Jan.  i,  1904,  we  had  a  membership  of  two  hundred,  and 
March  i,  1904,  we  had  two  hundred  and  fifty.  This  gain  has 
been  steady,  full  of  meaning,  and  promises  a  most  glowing  future 
for  our  club.  There  are  about  five  hundred  Tech  men  in  New 
York  City.     We  should  like  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  one. 
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On  January  13  we  had  a  very  interesting  meeting,  devoted  to 
the  subjects  ^'  Radium  and  Actinium."  In  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  about  fifty  fellows  took  dinner  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel, 
after  which  they  and  others  assembled  at  the  club-house  adjourned 
to  Dr.  William  J.  Morton's  laboratory  at  19  East  28th  Street, 
where  the  above  subjects  were  presented  in  a  most  entertaining  and 
interesting  way.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  gem  expert  of 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  gave  a  technical  talk  with  elaborate  demonstra- 
tions on  the  properties  of  radium  and  actinium.  He  fully  showed 
by  exhaustive  experiments  their  effect  upon  precious  stones  and 
other  substances.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  experiments,  it  was 
necessary  to  extinguish  all  lights  in  the  room.  That  being  done. 
Dr.  Kunz  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  piece  of  radium  about 
the  size  of  a  pin-head,  which,  he  said,  was  of  100,000  activity, 
and  had  cost  nearly  j(i300.  The  radium  was  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  outside  of  which  there  were  four  other  tubes,  of  copper, 
iron,  rubber,  and  lead.  He  then  produced  the  famous  "Tiffany 
Diamond,"  weighing  fifteen  carats.  In  order  to  show  the  luminous 
properties  of  the  radium,  he  held  the  diamond  about  two  inches 
away  from  the  tubes.  The  light  seen  was  like  that  of  phosphorus. 
Other  experiments  were  equally  interesting. 

William  James  Morton,  M.D.,  professor  in  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  gave  some  startling  and 
surprising,  as  well  as  interesting  demonstrations  and  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  X-ray,  radium,  and  ultra-violet 
rays.  Dr.  Morton  explained  in  detail  the  uses  to  which  radium 
might  be  put  in  curing  disease,  especially  those  of  an  internal 
nature.  "Medicine,"  he  said,  "is  gradually  abandoning  its  old- 
fashioned  concoctions,  and  we  are  taking  up  radium  with  exceed- 
ingly bright  prospects."  He  startled  his  hearers  by  talking  of  a 
mixture  which  he  had  prepared,  and  called  "  Liquid  Sunshine."  By 
means  of  this  fluid,  he  said,  the  whole  interior  of  a  patient  would 
receive  a  sunshine  bath  the  same  as  the  exterior  when  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  He  then  exhibited  six  tubes  of "  Liquid  Sun- 
shine." When  these  were  placed  before  a  strong  X-ray,  they 
glowed  with  a  faint  light.     "  That,"  said  the  doctor,  "  would  be 
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the  result  if  the  liquid  were  taken  inside."  His  remarks  were 
received  with  great  interest,  and  the  daily  papers  for  some  days 
after  commented  upon  his  statements. 

There  were  seventy-five  Tech  men  present  and  the  following 
guests  :  T.  C.  Martin,  Sr. ;  William  Hallock,  Professor  of  Physics 
Columbia  University ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Tucker,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Columbia ;  and  George  F.  Sever,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi* 
neering. 

Our  ninth  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  University  Club  on 
Feb.  5,  1904.  There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  Tech  men 
present  and  many  prominent  guests,  of  whom  our  honored  president 
was  one.  This  dinner  was  called  the  ^  Liquid  Sunshine  Dinner," 
upon  which  the  papers  throughout  the  country  commented  before 
and  after.  It  was  a  great  success  in  every  way,  and  brought  much 
credit  upon  the  Entertainment  Committee.  Speeches  were  made 
by  President  Pritchett,  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  and  Dr.  Morton. 
After  President  Pritchett's  able  speech  a  rousing  M.  I.  T.  cheer 
was  given  by  every  man  present. 

The  ^^  Liquid  Sunshine  "  consisted  of  a  portion  of  esculin,  a  flu- 
orescent chemical  made  from  the  inner  skin  of  the  horse  chestnut, 
which  was  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  water.  A  capsule  of  radium  was 
exposed  to  this  solution  for  a  few  moments.  The  radium  acting  on 
the  esculin  caused  the  glass  to  glow  brilliantly  when  exposed  to  the 
light  made  from  burning  magnesium  wire.  Tech's  welfare  and 
future  were  drunk  in  this  ^^  Liquid  Sunshine  "  amid  great  applause 
and  enthusiasm.  Every  fellow  went  home  feeling  that  the  long- 
wished-for  ^^  Tech  Spirit "  was  at  last  awakened  in  New  York 
City. 

Breakfasts  are  now  served  daily  at  the  club-house  to  mem- 
bers and  their  guests  between  the  hours  of  8  and  9.15  a.m. 
and  dinners  are  served  at  6.30  p.m.  There  is  a  room  for  transient 
members,  the  price  being  f  1.50  per  night  with  breakfast. 

C.  R.  Place,  *02,  Secretary^ 
36  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON   SOCIETY    OF    THE    M.  I.  T. 

The  University  Club  movement,  which  was  started  last  July 
and  of  which  some  mention  was  made  in  the  society  notes  in  the 
January  Review,  has  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of "  The  Uni- 
versity Club  of  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C."  The  success  of 
the  movement  has  far  exceeded  the  anticipation  of  the  most  san- 
guine ;  and  at  its  last  meeting,  before  organizing,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee gave  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  its  chairman,  Mr.  P.  L. 
Dougherty,  and  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Pressey  for  their  untiring  efforts  and 
to  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  projecting  a  movement  which  should  meet  with  such 
wide-spread  interest. 

In  response  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, over  800  applications  for  membership  were  almost  immedi- 
ately received.  It  had  been  decided  to  limit  the  number  of  resi- 
dent members  to  600,  but,  since  the  club  was  formed,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  increase  this  number  to  800. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  12,  a  mass  meeting  of  over  400 
men  was  held  at  Rauscher's  to  discuss  the  location  and  character 
of  the  club-house  and  other  matters  of  importance.  The  meeting 
also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  those  present  to  meet  the  president 
of  the  club,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
other  officers.  Before  the  discussion  of  business  matters  a  history 
of  the  club  was  read  by  the  assistant  secretary,  Isaac  R.  Hitt,  Jr., 
and  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Particular  mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  movement  originated  with  the  Washington 
Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  that  its 
success  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  energy  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  society. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  who,  with  four  other  members, 
constitute  the  council  of  the  club :    — 

William  H.  Taft,  president ;  George  B.  Cortelyou,  first  vice- 
president;  Charles  D.  Walcott,  second  vice-president;  Ralph  P. 
Barnard,  secretary ;  Isaac  R.  Hitt,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary ;  Charles 
E.    Munroe,   treasurer;   Isaac    H.    Saunders,  assistant    treasurer; 
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GifFord  Pinchot,  librarian ;  Edwin  H.  Fowler  (deceased),  Wallace 
D.  McLean,  Henry  A.  Pressey,  George  O.  Totten,  Jr. 

Provisions  will  be  made  at  the  University  Club  for  accommodat- 
ing the  various  alumni  associations  during  meetings,  smokers  or 
banquets.  Until  such  arrangements  are  completed,  our  society  will 
hold  its  meetings  in  the  "  Octagon  House,"  an  historic  mansion 
which  was  used  as  the  Executive  mansion  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quent to  the  burning  of  the  old  White  House  during  the  War  of 
1812. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  in  connection  with  civil  service 
examinations  for  federal  appointments  is  the  number  of  Tech  grad- 
uates who  are  successful,  especially  in  the  engineering  branches. 
During  the  organization  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  to  which  have 
been  intrusted  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  great  irrigation 
systems  of  the  West,  the  proportion  of  successful  competitors  from 
Tech  in  comparison  with  other  schools  has  at  times  been  extraordi- 
nary. At  a  recent  examination  the  first,  second,  and  third  places 
upon  the  roll  fell  to  Institute  men.  The  chief  engineer  of  this 
great  corps  is  F.  H.  Newell,  '84. 

Mr.  Gerard  H.  Matthes,  '95,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  now  stationed  in  Oklahoma  as  district  engineer  in  charge 
of  irrigation  surveys  and  other  government  construction,  was  mar- 
ried on  March  3  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Bewick. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  held  on  March  23,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  final  action  with  reference  to  the  society's  participation 
in  the  June  reunion.  The  list  of  visitors  cannot  be  completed 
until  a  later  date  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Washing- 
ton men  are  subject  to  departmental  assignments  in  the  field  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  seasons,  which  may  interfere  with  any 
reunion  plans.  Until  such  definite  assignments  are  made,  the  mat- 
ter is  left  in  doubt. 

Marshall  O.  Leighton,  '96,  Secretary^ 

U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 
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THE    TECHNOLOGY    CLUB    OF    CINCINNATI 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Queen  City 
Club,  Thursday,  February  25.  Twenty-one  members  and  Dean 
Burton  were  present.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  Professor 
Burton's  talk,  and  Mr.  Stanwood,  the  new  president,  gave  an 
address  on  more  efficient  methods  in  teaching  modern  languages 
and  mathematics  and  upon  the  desirability  of  instructors  being  men 
who  had  had  actual  engineering  practice.  The  project  of  the 
North-western  Association  for  a  trip  to  Boston  in  June  this  year, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  President  Rogers's  birth,  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  Cincinnati  will  send  on  a  good 
delegation. 

It  was  decided  to  have  the  lunches  every  Tuesday  in  place  of 
only  once  a  month. 

The  following  officers  for  the  year  were  chosen :  president, 
James  B.  Stanwood ;  vice-president,  Charles  G.  Merrell ;  secretary, 
A.  H.  Pugh,  Jr. 

Those  present  were  W.  C.  Brotherton,  E.  C.  Carpenter,  C»  B. 
Clark,  Thomas  Evans,  Joseph  W.  Ellms,  W.  F.  Helwick,  D.  G. 
Hemingray,  S.  A.  Hooker,  G.  W.  Kittredge,  C.  P.  Mulherin, 
A.  S.  More,  J.  S.  Neave,  A.  H.  Pugh,  R.  W.  Proctor,  G.  W. 
Stearns,  James  B.  Stanwood,  R.  S.  Shohl,  Rudolph  Tietig ;  also 
Messrs.  Hildabolt  and  W.  B.  Poland  from  out  of  town. 

Achilles  Pugh,  Jr.,  '97,  Secretary^ 
191 2  Madison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  CLUB  OF  THE  MERRIMACK  VALLEY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Technology  Club  of  the  Merrimack 
Valley  was  held  at  the  Essex  House  Friday,  February  5.  There 
were  nineteen  members  present,  President  F.  H.  Silsbee  presiding. 
A  new  constitution  was  adopted  to  conform  with  the  general 
usage  in  such  organizations.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
president,  Earle  B.  Phelps,  Lawrence  \  vice-president,  Linwood  O. 
Towne,  Haverhill;  secretary,  John   A.    Collins,   Jr.,   Lawrence; 
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treasurer,  W.  O.  Hildreth,  Lowell;  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  George  Bowers,  Lowell. 

The  organization  embraces  the  various  cities  and  towns  along 
the  Merrimack  Valley,  and  at  present  has  about  fifty  members. 

John  Alden,  chemist  of  the  Pacific  Mill,  read  the  paper  of  the 
evening  on  coal-tar  products,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the 
various  aniline  colors  and  other  products  obtained,  and  the  frequent 
discovery  of  new  uses  for  the  products,  particularly  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical field. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  Essex  House  cafe,  where  a  light 
lunch  was  provided.  Among  the  members  present  were  William 
P.  Atwood,  chemist  of  Hamilton  Print  Works,  Lowell;  George 
H.  Nelson,  assistant  city  engineer,  Lowell;  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Rhodes,  of  Andover;  Ralph  Ingram,  Winfred  A.  Taylor,  Allyn 
C.  Taylor,  Fred  M.  Palmer,  G.  A.  Fairfield,  Herman  J.  Cass, 
R.  A.  Hale,  Ivar  L.  Sjostrom,  John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  W.  O.  Hil- 
dreth, John  Donovan,  G.  Wilmer  Hathorne,  James  Barlow. 

The  club  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ivar 
Sjostrom,  Lawrence,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  29.  Among 
those  present  were  Messrs.  Atwood,  Bowers,  Nelson,  and  Hil- 
ilreth,  of  Lowell ;  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Russell,  Phelps,  Hamblet,  Hale, 
W.  Sjostrom,  and  Cass,  of  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  William  S.  Whitney,  supervising  engineer  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company,  read  a  paper  on  ^^  Steam  Turbines,"  outlining 
the  principal  types,  and  giving  their  efficiency  as  compared  with 
reciprocating  engines. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  meeting  that  in  some  way  to  be  later 
iletermined  the  club  should  be  represented  at  the  proposed  Com- 
mencement Reunion. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  were  entertained  at 
lunch  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sjostrom. 

John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  '97,  Secretary ^ 

79  Tremont  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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TECHNOLOGY    MEN    OF   MONTANA 

The  following  is  from  Institute  men  residing  in  Great  Falls, 
Butte,  and  Anaconda,  Mont. :  — 

The  discussion  now  going  on  relative  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  with  Harvard  University  leads  us  (o  offer 
the  following  reasons  for  opposing  the  plan  :  — 

1 .  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  such  a  merging  of  the  two  institutions 
would  not  keep  alive  both  names,  we  take  it  that  the  name  of  the  older  would 
be  retained  and  the  identity  of  our  school^  which  we  shall  always  think  of 
with  great  pride^  will  be  lost.  And,  even  if  a  combination  of  names  should 
be  adopted,  the  individual  reputation  and  prestige  of  Tech  will  disappear. 

2.  The  different  purposes  and  ideals  of  students  —  some  wishing  to  take  a 
strictly  scientific  or  engineering  course,  and  others  who  look  forward  to 
careers  in  which  they  will  need  only  technical  knowledge  of  a  general  char- 
acter —  will  not  be  carried  out, 

3.  Classes  would  be  too  large  for  thorough  work,  and  for  the  professors 
and  instructors  to  become  acquainted  with  each  student.  The  lack  of  per- 
sonal help  and  encouragement  has  led  students  to  abandon  their  intention  of 
completing  regular  courses,  even  with  classes  no  larger  than  they  are  now  at 
the  Institute. 

Moving  to  a  new  location  is  another  matter,  and  can  only  be  decided  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  surrounding  conditions  of  present  and 
proposed  sites. 

J.  C.  Adams.  W.  W.  Garrett,  '01. 

C.  H.  Burr,  '02.  C.  W.  Goodale,'75. 

D,  C.  Campbell,  '98,  Warren  Jenmey,  '94. 
G.  W.  Craven,  '98.  P.  D.  Kehew,  '03. 

W.  S.  Craven,  *o3.  Robert  P.  Roberts,  '00. 

Charles  D.  Demond,  '93.     F.  W,  Snow,  '00. 
R.  M.  Draper,  '98.  A.  E.  Wheeler,  '95. 


THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    WOMEN    OF    THE    M.    I.    T. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the 
Margaret  Cheney  Reading-room  on  Saturday,  Jan.  2,  1904.  A 
driving  snow-storm  prevented  a  large  attendance,  but  about  thirty 
members  were  present,  together  with  a  few  guests,  among  whom 
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were  Professor  J.  M.  Crafts,  Dean  A.  E.  Burton,  Professor  H.  W. 
Tyler,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  vice-president.  Miss 
Kenney,  since  the  president,  Mrs.  Richards,  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. At  the  business  meeting,  reports  of  the  various  officers  were 
heard,  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected  as  follows  :  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  £.  H.  Richards;  vice-presidents.  Miss  C.  B.  Kenney, 
Miss  M.  A.  Molineaux;  recording  secretary.  Miss  M.  £.  Dodd; 
corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Ava  Stoddard ;  auditor.  Miss  £.  £. 
Torrey  5  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Miss  Ava 
Stoddard,  Miss  L.  B.  White,  Miss  Alice  Burr. 

Luncheon  followed,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  a 
room  in  the  Architectural  Department,  where  Mr.  Campbell  gave  a 
very  interesting  cinematograph  and  stereopticon  lecture  on  ^^  Seeing 
by  Touch,  or  How  the  Blind  become  Self-supporting." 

The  association  has  had  a  busy  and  useful  year.  Four  social 
afternoon  meetings  have  been  held,  at  each  of  which  some  impor- 
tant subject  has  been  discussed  or  some  interesting  speaker  heard. 
At  one  meeting  President  and  Mis.  Pritchett  were  the  guests  of  the 
association.  The  association  was  asked  to  assist  the  Hospitality 
Committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Convention 
last  July,  and  many  members  reported  for  duty  at  Rogers  Building 
during  that  week.  In  October  the  association  were  asked  to 
assist  the  Public  School  Association  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  better 
school  committee  for  the  city  of  Boston,  and  many  Institute  women 
did  all  they  could  to  further  this  cause. 

The  Registration  Committee  has  issued  a  little  booklet  in  covers 
of  Technology  gray  and  red,  which  contains  lists  of  members  and 
officers  of  the  association,  the  constitution,  and  the  year's  pro- 
gramme. 

A  Gymnasium  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  women  students  in  gymnasium  work.  Some  years 
ago  a  small  room  adjoining  the  Margaret  Cheney  Room  was  re- 
served for  a  gymnasium  for  the  women,  and  it  was  furnished  by 
a  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Hovey.  By  the  aid  of  interested  friends 
and  with   the   cordial   indorsement   of  the  Institute  authorities  a 
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teacher  has  been  engaged  by  the  association,  who  comes  every  day 
at  noon  to  give  a  short  drill  in  light  gymnastics  here.  The  work 
seems  to  be  successful,  and  the  association  hope  that  it  will  prove 
sufficiently  useful  to  warrant  its  continuance  in  future  years. 

Margaret  £.  Dodd,  '92,  Secretary, 

Norfolk  House,  Rozbury,  Mass. 


ASSOCIATION   OF    CLASS    SECRETARIES    OF    THE    M.  I.  T. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Technol- 
ogy Club  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  21,  1904.  It  was  called  to 
order  at  8.10  o'clock,  and  Professor  R.  H.  Richards,  '68,  was 
chosen  chairman. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting,  and  a  majority  of  this  committee  was 
present.     The  total  attendance  was  thirty-two. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  action  upon  the  pro- 
posed reunion  of  alumni  at  commencement  next  June.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Alumni  Observance  of  Commencement,  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting,  made  its  report,  which  was  accepted.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  meeting  was  heartily  in  favor  of  holding  the  reunion, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  undertaking  the  following  votes  were  passed  unanimously :  — 

footed.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  be 
asked  to  undertake  an  alumni  reunion  in  June,  and  to  associate  with  itself  a 
committee  of  this  Associadon  to  act  as  a  general  committee  to  take  charge  of 
ail  arrangements  ;  and  we  request  that  this  general  committee  invite  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Technology  Club  and  such  other  bodies  as  it  may  deem  desirable 
to  appoint  representatives  to  act  upon  the  general  conunittee. 

footed.  That  this  Associadon  be  represented  upon  the  general  conunittee 
for  the  alumni  reunion  by  the  committee  appointed  Nov.  19,  1903,  namely  : 

The  president  of  the  Technology  Club. 

The  secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associadon. 

The  secretary  of  the  Associadon  of  Class  Secretaries. 

The  secretary  (or  representadve)  of  the  North-western  Associadon. 
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Dr.  Tyler,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vital  Statistics,  re- 
ported that,  owing  to  the  death  in  November,  1903,  of  Dr.  George 
B.  Englemann,  who  was  to  make  use  of  the  information  collected 
by  this  committee,  it  had  decided  to  do  nothing  at  present  in  the 
matter  of  collecting  information  of  marriages  and  offspring  of 
former  Technology  men. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.45  o'clock. 

Frederic  H.  Fay,  '93,  Secretary^ 

60  City  Hall,  Boston. 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  CLUB 

It  seemed  evident  by  the  number  who  attended  the  sixth  evening 
of  the  season,  Tuesday,  January  5,  that  a  great  deal  of  interest 
was  created  by  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  C  —  ky.,  known  as  "  John 
Baker,"  who  was  to  give  a  talk  on  this  evening.  The  interest 
was  maintained  throughout  the  evening,  and  after  the  talk  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  the  discussion  continued  until  a  late  hour. 
Mr.  Baker's  talk  was  on  ^^A  Trip  toward  Siberia  as  a  Political 
Exile;  his  Escape;  Prison  Life  in  a  Russian  Dungeon;  Church 
Government;  Police  and  Espionage  System ;  Education  and  Col- 
lege Life  in  Russia."  On  the  seventh  evening  of  the  season, 
Tuesday,  January  26,  and  a  Ladies'  Night,  Mr.  Lyman  Under- 
wood, so  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  club,  gave  a  talk  on 
**  The  Strange  History  of  a  Black  Bear's  Cub :  A  Story  of  the 
North  Woods."  A  charming  bear  story,  which  may  be  told  to 
the  children  at  bed-time,  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  their 
elders.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  the  Worlds  Work  and 
former  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  on  the  eighth  evening  of  the 
season,  Tuesday,  February  16,  gave  a  confidential  talk  on  the 
management  of  magazines.  Mr.  Page's  talk  was  illuminated  by 
many  interesting  anecdotes  and  reminiscences.  The  ninth 
evening,  Tuesday,  March  8,  was  another  Ladies'  Night,  and  Mr. 
LeRue  Vredenbuigh  gave  recitations,  some  of  which  were  in  the 
French-Canadian  dialect.  Mr.  Vredenbuigh's  talk  pleased  the 
many  club  members  and  their  friends.     Mrs.  Jessie  Downer  Eaton 
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assisted  Mr.  Vredenburgh,  and  played  most  delightfully.  On  the 
tenth  evening,  March  29,  a  popular  lecture  on  ^^  Radium "  was 
given  by  Professor  George  V.  Wendell.  Professor  Wendell  did 
not  have  to  be  introduced  to  the  club  members.  He  took  the 
members  back  to  the  time  of  their  second-year  physics,  and  gave 
a  most  instructive  and  clear  demonstration  of  the  properties  of 
radium.  On  this  night  there  was  the  largest  audience  of  any 
smoke  talk  in  the  club's  history,  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
being  present.  Immediately  following  Dr.  Wendell's  paper  Dr. 
F.  H.  Williams  spoke  of  the  physiological  effects  of  radium.  The 
evening's  talk  was  illustrated  experimentally. 

On  Feb.  8,  1904,  a  quorum  being  present,  it  was  voted,  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice,  that  the  following  proposed  changes  in 
the  by-laws  of  the  club,  said  proposed  changes  having  been  sub- 
mitted in  print  to  all  the  members  more  than  one  week  before  the 
date  of  the  meeting,  be  adopted :  — 

That  Article  XII.,  Section  2,  paragraphs  i  and  2,  of  the  By-laws  be  so 
amended  as  to  read:  **  Sect.  2.  The  annual  dues  for  resident  members  shall 
be  twenty  dollars;  for  non-resident  members,  six  dollars;  for  undergraduate 
members,  ten  dollars. 

**  All  dues  shall  be  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  upon  the  first  day 
of  October  and  of  April." 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  dues  could  not  be  kept  at  the 
extraordinarily  low  figure  of  ^15  per  year;  but,  while  to  maintain 
them  at  that  point  would  perhaps  enable  the  club  to  pay  its  cur- 
rent expenses,  it  would  not  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  or  make  provision  for  the  day  when  the  club,  as 
seems  probable,  will  be  compelled  to  enlarge  its  facilities.  As  an 
annual  fee  of  $20  is  less  than  half  that  charged  by  most,  if  not  all, 
similar  clubs  in  the  city,  as  the  Technology  Club  is  plainly  doing 
a  valuable  service  to  the  Institute  and  to  Institute  men,  and  as  the 
scope  of  its  usefulness  is  every  year  enlarging,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
member  will  give  up  his  connection  with  the  club  because  of  the 
increased  fee. 

Mr.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute, 
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has  recently  presented  to  the  club  his  five  Technology  Club  bonds, 
with  the  coupons  still  uncut.  His  generous  gift  is  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

Walter  Humphreys,  Secretary^ 

83  Newbury  Street. 

COMMUNICATION 

I  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  regarding  the  English  course  at  the  Institute, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  put  before  the  alumni,  in  order  to  see  if  their 
idea  is  the  same  as  my  own. 

In  brief,  I  suggest  that  the  English  Department  take  up,  early  in  the  Fresh- 
man year,  the  development  of  a  card  cataloguing  scheme,  which  every  student 
be  required  to  keep,  using  it  to  make  a  record  of  his  books,  papers,  and 
work;  the  department  to  have  this  catalogue  —  in  part  or  as  a  whole  — 
turned  in  at  intervals,  to  see  how  completely  it  is  kept.  From  the  inspection 
the  department  can  find  out  what  the  student  is  most  interested  in,  and  can 
find  material  upon  which  he  should  be  required  to  write  frequent  themes. 

This  will  serve  a  double  purpose,  showing  the  student  how  to  keep  run 
of  his  material  and  how  to  use  it  in  a  methodical  way. 

The  English  course  will  not  suffer,  as  its  idea  is  to  train  the  student  in  the 
use  of  good  English.  How  could  it  be  better  done  than  by  giving  him  the 
chance  to  write  on  a  subject  which  is  of  interest  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  training  him  to  look  up,  formulate,  and  put  into  a  theme  a  connected 
and  accurate  account  of  what  his  records  show  ? 

This  will  also  stimulate  his  imagination  and  enable  him,  by  practice,  to 
extract  the  truth  from  what  his  data  give  him. 

Henry  D.  Jackson,  '97. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES 

1868. 
Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards,  &r.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


An  idea  was  developed  in  December,  1902,  that  since  the 
classes  of  '68,  '69,  and  '70  are  small  in  number,  and  since  the 
members  were  much  drawn  together  as  comrades,  why  might  they 
not  have  a  joint  dinner.  Members  within  reasonable  distance 
were  invited.  Twenty-two  accepted  and  came  to  the  dinner,  thirty- 
two  r^retted  that  they  were  unable  to  be  present,  in  many  cases 
because  of  the  evening,  which  they  had  retained  for  their  family 
festivities..  The  men  who  accepted  and  came  were  Eli  Forbes, 
Albert  F.  Hall,  Robert  H.  Richards,  Joseph  Sjone,  William  Jack- 
son, C.  Tennant  Lee,  William  E.  Stone,  Eben  S.  Stevens,  J- 
Raynor  Edmands,  Channing  Whitaker,  Ernest  W.  Bowditch, 
Charles  B.  Fillebrown,  Charles  R.  Cross,  Charles  W.  Hinman, 
Edward  M.  Buckingham,  Frederic  Brooks,  Christel  Orvis,  Charles 
H.  Sprague,  Robert  F.*  Fisk,  Charles  T.  Hemenway,  George  T. 
Tilden,  Walter  Whittlesey.  Those  who  regretted  were  James 
P.  Tolman,  Whitney  Conant,  Charles  E.  Greene,  William  E.  Hoyt, 
Walter  H.  Sears,  Bryant  P.  Tilden,  Stuart  M.  Buck,  John  B. 
Duncklee,  Josiah  L.  Chapin,  Elisha  P.  Cutler,  Robert  S.  Pea- 
body,  Miles  Standish,  Samuel  S.  C.  Williams,  William  H.  Baker, 
Howard  A.  Carson,  Joseph  W.  Revere,  Eugene  L.  Tebbets, 
Walter  T.  Willey,  Theodore  F.  Tillinghast,  N.  Frederick  Mer- 
rill, Frederic  Amory,  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  William  N.  Bannard, 
William  H.  Bixby,  Samuel  Cabot,  Samuel  S.  Gray,  George  R. 
Hardy,  William  T.  Henry,  James  L.  Hillard,  Edw.  Renouf, 
James  B.  Russell,  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Winchester  Veazie.  A 
very  delightful  meeting  of  old  comrades  resulted.  Many  old  time 
incidents  were  reviewed,  old  teachers  were  talked  over  from  both 
points  of  view,  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom  and  the  lack  of  it 
Sam    Cabot   remembered   only  the   game   of  baseball    when   the 
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class  of  '70  hit  the  balls  of  Richards,  '68,  all  over  the  ground,  and 
made  a  great  score  against  their  adversaries.  Richards  recalled 
the    game   of    baseball    when    he    was     pitcher  and    Chapin    was 


catcher,  and  Tech  played  the  Lowell  Club  and  gave  them  a 
sound  drubbing.  A  strong  feeling  for  Alma  Mater  was  shown 
on  all  sides  throughout  the  evening,  whether  the  members  had 
taken  the  whole  course  and  graduated  or  had  stopped  with  less. 
Letters  from  many  absentees  were  read,  calling  up  the  good  old  times. 
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B.  P.  Tilden  said,  "At  6.30  p.m..  Eastern  time,  on  December  24, 
after  an  appropriate  grace,  I  will  stand  up  in  a  row  all  by  my- 
self, and  solemnly  pledge  the  boys  who  may  be  present  with  you 
and  also  those  who  may  be  absent.  My  love  and  best  wishes  to  all 
of  them."  The  following  letter  from  Professor  Storer  was  also 
read  ;  and,  in  discussion  of  it,  remarks  were  made  on  all  hands,  show- 
ing what  a  strong  force  Professor  Storer  was  in  the  early  work  of 
the  school,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  an  organizer. 

Dear  Richards , —  You  are  very  kind,  and  so  are  the  classmates  whose 
sentiments  you  set  forth.  I  know  thus  much,  for  I  feel  just  that  way 
towards  you  and  towards  them.  But,  for  reasons  many  and  various,  I  can- 
not accept  the  invitation.  I  beg  you  will  assure  those  pioneers  —  now 
grown  to  be  something  very  like  veterans  —  that  I  hold  them  all  in  high 
esteem. 

Even  as  the  good  die  young,  so  friendships  choked  off,  but  not  strangled 
in  their  prime,  endure  forever.  The  memory  of  them  remains  uncontam- 
inated  by  the  stress  ot  conflicting  interests  which  arise  in  the  course  of  life,  or 
by  jealousies,  by  slights,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  the  '•  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  "  that  Mr.  Emerson  told  of,  which  becomes  so  much  more  plainly 
and  painfully  visible  when  the  enthusiasms  of  youth  are  past. 

I  wish  you  would  assure  the  class  that  few  men  know  better  than  myself 
how  good  a  fight  it  has  made.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  thought  that 
through  the  influence  of  this  particular  class  the  country  (had  as  it  is)  is  a 
better  country  than  might  have  been. 

I  hold  that  there  would  have  been  little  use  in  bending  the  twig  —  no 
matter  how  wisely  —  if  the  timber  in  it  hadn't  been  sound  and  firm  and 
wholesome  enough  to  incline  the  tree  as  we  see  it  now. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of  a 
silver  loving-cup  with  this  inscription  :  — 

Robert  Hallowell  Richards 

from  technology  schoolmates 

december  24,  i9o2, 

with  suitable  remarks  by  Eben  Stevens  and  Joe  Stone,  both  of 
'68.  Richards  was  unable  to  express  his  sentiments  at  the  time. 
The  following  letter  is  what  he  would  have  said  if  he  could  have :  — 
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My  dear  Friends, —  This  is  the  most  beautiful  cup  I  ever  saw.  The  sym- 
metry of  its  design  is  simply  perfect.  You  have  given  it  to  me  who  you 
think  is  a  good  fellow  and  deserves  it.     Would  that  this  were  all  so! 

I  accept  the  cup  with  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  will  keep  it  as  a  reminder 
of  your  kind  thoughts  and  as  an  incentive  to  aim  to  be  the  good  fellow  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  think  me.  Cordially  yours, 

Robert  H.  Richards. 

1869. 
Howard  B.  Carson,  Sec.^  20  Beacon  Street  Boston. 


J.  Malcolm  Forbes  died  at  his  home  on  Milton  Hill,  Milton, 
February  19.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family  long  identified  with 
large  American  interests  on  land  and  on  sea.  After  leaving  school,  he 
associated  himself  with  his  father,  John  M.  Forbes,  and  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  large  East  Indian  shipping  business  which 
the  former  had  built  up.  He  was  instrumental,  also,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Central  and  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railroads.  Later 
on  he  was  among  the  earliest  to  see  the  possibilities  of  another  great 
enterprise,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Forbes  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  John  M.  Forbes  &  Co.  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  his  firm  bought  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Company  of 
Milton  and  since  then  Mr.  Forbes  devoted  considerable  enei^  to 
the  development  and  expansion  of  its  business.  His  interest  in 
yachting  dated  back  to  his  boyhood,  and  is  particularly  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  international  yacht  race  of  1885, 
when  the  *'  Puritan  "  defeated  the  "  Genesta."  In  fine  horses,  too, 
he  was  greatly  interested,  and  among  his  prizes  were  Nancy  Hanks 
and  Anon.  He  was  born  in  Milton  in  1847,  the  son  of  John  M. 
and  Sarah  Swain  (Hathaway)  Forbes.  His  elder  brother.  Colonel 
William  H.Forbes,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  and  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute,  died  in 
October,  1897.  M^-  For'>cs  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  E.  C.  Jones,  of  New  Bedford.  His  second  wife 
was    Miss  Rose  Dabney,  of  Fayal,  who  survives  him,  as  do  six 
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children.  In  addition  to  his  beautiful  home  at  Milton,  Mr.  Forbes 
owned  the  island  of  Naushon  on  Vineyard  Sound,  and  here  he  had 
a  summer  place  at  which  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  each 
year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Country  Club,  the  B.  A.  A.,  and 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Mr.  Forbes  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  late  Governor 
Russell.  In  1895  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Milton  as  a  Democrat ;  but  political  life  was  not  entirely  con- 
genial, and  he  declined  a  renomination. 

1870. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Cross,  Sec.^  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 


From  the  Nevada  State  Journal  of  March  31,  1904  :  — 

L.  F.  J.  Wrinklcy  a  minmg  man  of  prominence  of  Thebe,  Inyo  County, 
was  found  dead  yesterday  in  his  room  at  San  Frandsco  Hotel.  It  is  believed 
that  death  resulted  from  natural  causes.  He  was  about  sixty -five  years  of 
age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  five  children.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  mining  en^neers  of  Nevada ,  and  hb  work  in  the  State  dates 
from  the  pioneer  days. 

Professor  Wrinkle  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  1870,  and  shortly  afterwards  came  to  Nevada.  He  travelled  over 
the  State  for  a  time,  and  later  accepted  a  position  as  engineer  for  James  & 
Strait  of  Virginia  City.  After  being  in  their  employ  for  a  short  time,  he 
succeeded  the  firm,  and  went  in  business  for  himself.  His  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  fiimous  camp  soon  placed  his  name  among  the  most  noted  min- 
ing men  of  the  United  States,  and  his  business  was  confined  solely  to  expert 
work. 

His  knowledge  of  mining  attracted  the  heads  of  the  mining  school  of  the 
University  of  Nevada,  and  Sept.  i,  1900,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  chair. 
He  served  in  the  capacity  of  professor  of  mining  engineering  until  May  30, 
1903,  when  he  resigned  to  again  take  up  active  work.  During  the  time  he 
was  connected  with  the  institution  he  won  the  esteem  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents alike,  and  it  was  with  regrets  that  he  left  the  university. 

Professor  Wrinkle  was  largely  interested  in  mining  enterprises  of  Southern 
Nevada,  and  his  wise  counsel  will  be  missed  among  promoters  of  that  sec- 
tion. But  a  few  days  ago  he  passed  through  Reno  en  route  to  the  coast, 
and  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  health. 
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1875. 
E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  Sec.^  10  Neponsct  Block,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  class  were 
held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  11,  1904,  at  the  Hotel 
Mieusset,  Boston.  There  were  present  President  Thomas  Hib- 
bard  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  B.  Leighton  Beal,  George 
Bowers,  Edgar  S.  Dorr,  Samuel  J,  Mixter,  William  H.  Ruddick, 
and  William  P.  Willard.  The  evening  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  the  many  that  this  little  band  has  had  together, 
but  its  full  pleasure  was  marred  by  the  absence  of  the  faithful 
secretary  of  the  class,  £.  A.  W.  Hammatt.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  the  class  has  held  meetings  that  he  has  failed  to 
cheer  the  members  with  his  quaint  reports,  his  bits  of  class 
gossip,  and  his  cheerful  countenance.  His  absence  was  due  to  a 
recent  affliction  in  his  family,  of  which  the  boys  took  due  notice 
in  a  little  note  to  him,  which  will  convince  him,  if  he  needed 
convincing,  of  the  warm  place  which  he  holds  in  their  affections. 
Of  necessity  the  usual  reports  as  to  finances  and  class  history  were 
not  available.  There  never  is  any  formality  at  these  gatherings, 
and  this  meeting  was  no  exception  to  the  custom.  The  only 
serious  trouble  arose  at  the  election  of  officers.  Then  a  most  aston- 
ishing state  of  affairs  was  revealed.  By  their  own  admission  the 
old  board  of  officers  had  been  fattening  for  years  on  the  rich  pick- 
ings and  stealings  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  an  organization 
of  this  kind ;  and,  more  astonishing  still,  they  were  most  anxious 
to  abandon  their  harvest,  and  give  some  other  fellow  a  chance. 
But  the  class  would  ;ione  of  it,  and  these  gentlemen  were  con- 
demned to  penal  servitude  for  another  year:  president,  Thomas 
Hibbard :  vice-president,  B.  Leighton  Beal ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
£.  A.  W.  Hammatt ;  executive  committee,  Messrs.  Beal,  C.  H. 
Williams,  Samuel  J.  Mixter. 

B.  L.  Beal,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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1876. 
John  R.  Freeman,  Sec.^  145  Morris  Avenue,  Providence,  R.I. 


The  following  clipping  is  from  the  Boston  Journal  of  Feb.  1 2, 
1904:  — 

Among  the  well-known  Americans  at  Chemulpo  is  W.  D.  Townsend, 
brother  of  £.  B.  Townsend,  of  Brookline,  and  a  former  well-known  civil 
engineer  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Far  East  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  going  to  Japan  shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Mr.  Townsend  was  considered  one  of  the  best  civil 
engineers  graduated  from  that  institution,  and  during  the  first  part  of  his  stay 
in  Japan  was  connected  with  government  railroad  work. 

After  several  yean  spent  with  the  Japanese,  where  he  married  a  young 
Japanese  woman,  he  removed  to  Chemulpo,  where  he  now  lives.  Here  he 
went  into  mercantile  life,  associating  himself  with  a  Mr.  Deshler,  of  New 
York.  The  firm  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  when  it  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Townsend  continuing  the  business  alone. 

Hb  brother,  E.  B.  Townsend,  of  Boston  and  Brookline,  visited  Chemulpo 
three  years  ago,  spending  several  months  with  his  brother.  Since  his  return 
he  has  been  in  constant  receipt  of  letters  from  the  East,  dealing  with  the 
situation  in  that  section. 

1877. 

Richard  A.  Hale,  Sec.^  Haverhill,  Mass. 


The  annual  dinner  and  reunion  of  the  class  was  held  February 
23,  at  6.30  P.M.,  at  the  Technology  Club.  There  were  fifteen 
members  present.  President  Frank  £.  Peabody  was  in  the  chair. 
The  members  present  were  Alden,  Fairbanks,  Clarke,  Davis,  Nel- 
son, Sherman,  Gowing,  Taber,  F.  E.  Peabody,  Plimpton,  Jenney, 
Hale,  Southworth,  Spalding,  Williston.  A  discussion  ensued  in 
regard  to  the  change  of  the  annual  meeting  to  June,  as  sug- 
gested at  the  meeting  of  class  secretaries;  and  it  Mras  voted  to 
have  a  reunion  in  June  at  Commencement  time.  Alden  and 
the  secretary  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  necessary  ar- 
rangements.     It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  members  present 
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that  the  midwinter  meeting  should  be  maintained,  owing  to  a  long 
established  custom  and  to  the  fact  that  some  Western  members  were 
more  likely  to  be  at  home  in  the  East  during  the  winter  than  at 
any  other  time.  Several  letters  were  received  indorsing  the  June 
reunion  plan.  It  was  voted  as  the  sense  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting  that  it  was  undesirable  that  any  alliance  should  be  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  with  Harvard  University. 
Among  those  present  who  were  not  regular  attendants  were  Taber, 
who  is  engaged  in  railroad  location  in  the  West,  and  is  now  spend- 
ing a  few  months  at  his  former  home  in  New  Bedford,  and  Edward 
W.  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Hallett  &  Davis  Piano  Company,  and 
more  recently  of  the  Puritan  Press,  Boston.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed subject  to  the  call  of  the  executive  committee  in  June. 
On  February  12  the  secretary  sent  out  a  circular  regarding  the 
June  reunion. 

1881. 
Frank  E.  Came,  Sec.^  17   Place  d'Armes  Hill,  Montreal,  P.Q^ 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Wilkes  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
North-western  Alumni  Association. —  "  Bill "  Revere  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  National  Wool  and  Leather  Company  at  Salem,  and  is 
doing  very  well. 

1882. 
Walter  B.  Snow,  Sec.^  Russell  Avenue,  Watertown,  Mass. 


The  twenty-second  anniversary  dinner  was  celebrated  at  the 
Technology  Club  on  Thursday  evening,  February  4.  Darrow, 
Gerry,  Gooding,  Herrick,  Jenkins,  Munroe,  W.  B.  Snow,  Strick- 
land, A.  W.  Walker,  Warren,  and  Wood  were  in  attendance. 
Strickland,  who  is  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  Bangor,  and 
Wood,  who  is  of  the  firm  of  William  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, met  the  members  of  the  class  for  the  first  time  since  1879. 
— J.  H.  Ross  has  since  reported  himself  as  '^ofF  the  Fastnet,  coast 
of  Ireland  on  the  4th"  of  February. —  Manning  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Washington  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 
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of  Washington,  Pa.,  and  is  now  associated  with  the  Wheeler  Con- 
denser and  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago. —  Hall's  address  is 
now  Peterboro,  N.  H. —  Mansfield  is  now  located  at  Westerly, 
R.I.,  and  is  interested  in  the  Pawcatuck  Street  Railway  Company, 
the  Westerly  and  Hopkinton  Railway  Company,  and  the  Westerly 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company. —  The  class  is  represented  upon 
the  Technology  Review  Committee  by  Munroe  and  Snow. 

1884. 
Prof.  William  L.  Puffer,  Sec,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


The  annual  dinner  was  held  February  23  at  the  Technology 
Club,  and  was  attended  by  Coburn,  Dearborn,  Gill,  Hammett, 
PuiFer,  and  Tyler.  Mellen  dropped  in  during  the  evening.  Let- 
ters were  received  from  C.  S.  Robinson,  F.  F.  Johnson,  H.  A. 
Boardman,  George  F.  Jarvis,  William  J.  Rich,  A.  L.  Rotch, 
T.  C.  DuPont,  C.  B.  Appleton.  William  M.  Whitney  telegraphed 
his  good  wishes  from  Riverside,  Cal. —  H.  F.  Baldwin  has  re- 
signed his  office  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road to  become  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  a  DuPont 
Powder  Company,  with  his  office  in  Philadelphia. —  Rotch  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  section  of  Meteorology  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis.  He  is 
also  on  the  consulting  board  concerning  the  Aeronautical  Con- 
course.—  Rotch,  Mellen,  and  Puffijr  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  attend  to  the  class  gathering  in  June,  and  they  propose 
to  get  as  many  of  the  class  together  as  possible  for  a  good  time  on 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  our  graduation.  Think  of  it,  boys, 
twenty  years  since  we  graduated !  The  secretary  wants  all  the 
information  he  can  get  for  the  new  class  directory. 

1887. 
Edward  G.  Thomas,  &f.,  4  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Guy  Kirkham  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kirkham  &  Par- 
lett,  architects,  with   offices    in   the  Carr   Building,  25   Harrison 
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Avenue,  Springfield^  Mass. —  N.  S.  Sparhawk  reports  the  birth  of  a 
second  daughter. —  A.  O.  Elzner  reports  that  his  firm,  Elzner  & 
Anderson,  have  just  completed  the  first  concrete  sky-scraper  in  the 
world,  the  Ingalls  Building  in  Cincinnati,  constructed  entirely  of 
concrete-steel  for  all  structural  work  throughout. —  G.  W.  Morri- 
son is  now  engineer  for  the  Power  and  Mining  Machinery  Com- 
pany, 52  William  Street,  N,Y.  He  is  just  now  at  Velardefia,  Du- 
rango,  Mexico,  supervising  the  installation  of  a  large  gas  engine 
and  electric  plant  for  power  distribution  throughout  the  entire  prop- 
erties of  the  Velardefia  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. —  H.  W^ 
Kimball  is  now  connected  with  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. —  C.  P.  Smith  reports  that  he  is  now  engineer  of  works 
of  the  Westinghouse  Foundry  Company  at  TraflFord  City,  Stewart 
Station,  Pa. —  B.  C.  Lane  is  serving  his  second  year  as  president 
of  the  West  Roxbury  Citizens'  Association. —  C.  L.  Holmes  is  re- 
ceiving congratulations  on  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. —  W.  H.  Brainerd's  firm,  Brainerd,  Beeds  &  Russell,  archi- 
tects of  Boston,  have  been  awarded  in  competition  two  important 
buildings,  the  Ford  Memorial  Building  for  the  Baptist  Union  and 
the  Congr^ational  church  at  West  Medford. —  Granger  Whitney 
reports  that  he  is  *^  back  in  the  tall  pine  timber,"  as  superintendent 
of  the  Muscadine  Mining  Company  at  Iron  City,  Ala. —  J.  W. 
Stearns  is  resident  engineer  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  Railway,  with  present  quarters  in  camp  in  Kennedy, 
Ind. —  Spaulding  is  now  connected  with  the  Hutchison  Acoustic 
Company,  and  has  opened  an  office  for  them  in  Washington  in  the 
Colorado  Building.  He  will  have  charge  of  their  entire  plant  at 
their  exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  and  hopes  that  all  will  call  upon  him 
when  they  go  to  the  show.  His  permanent  address  is  care  of  the 
Company,  Astor  Court  Building,  New  York  City. —  Business  in 
Los  Angeles  is  rushing,  if  every  one  is  as  busy  as  is  Farwell^ 
who  writes  as  follows  :  — 

Doing  well,  nothing  to  kick  at, —  good  health  and  a  good  wife,  and  saving 
more  than  when  single.  We  have  our  share  of  big  work,  all  we  can  swing. 
Merchants'  Trust  Building,  nine  stories,  75  by  150,  fire-proof,  steel,  brick, 
and  terra- cotta ;  Morosco  Hotel  and  theatre,  80  by  360,  fire-proof,  nine 
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stories;  one  siz-story  hotel  and  another  of  seven  stories  for  the  Salvation 
Army  ;  the  Occidental  College, —  Hall  of  Letters ;  three  city  schools  ; 
Carnegie  Library;  county  jail;  many  business  blocks  and  residences, 

—  Souther  was  commissioned  by  parties  financially  interested  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Darlington  Building,  New  York,  to  examine  the  ruins 
and  report  on  the  material  used ;  and,  as  the  ruins  were  guarded 
'by  the  police,  he  was  obliged  to  gain  access  through  an  adjoining 
hot^l.  After  concluding  his  investigations  and  showing  himself  to 
the  police,  they  were  in  doubt  for  some  time  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  put  him  under  arrest  as  a  trespasser. —  Gelett  Burgess 
recently  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  taking  lunch  with  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  White  House.  —  The  annual  dinner  of  the  class 
was  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  February  27,  the  following  seventeen 
men  being  present:  Taintor,  Lane,  BuUard,  Tripp,  Hussey, 
H.  S.  Adams,  H.  D.  Sears,  Cameron,  Draper,  Souther,  E.  G. 
Thomas,  Gulliver,  Young,  Coburn,  F.  A.  Kimball,  W.  H.  Brain- 
crd,  and  Fish.  As  none  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Class  Fund  were 
able  to  be  present,  they  reported  by  letter  that  they  had  recently 
been  called  upon  to  assist  an  urgent  case  of  need  of  one  of  the 
members ;  and,  since  the  income  of  the  fund,  which  alone  can  be 
expended  by  the  trustees  was  insufficient,  they  asked  that  subscrip- 
tions be  made  to  the  Income  Fund,  in  order  that  their  assistance 
might  be  continued ;  and  a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed  by  the 
men  present.  The  officers  of  the  class  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  class  affairs  in  connection  with  the  coming  Technology 
Reunion  in  June,  and  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  J.  A,  Cameron;  vice-presidents,  H.  D. 
Sears,  T.  W.  Sprague.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  excited  by 
the  presentation  by  Taintor  of  very  interesting  charts  and  data  on 
the  progress  of  scientific  education  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  total  number  of  students  receiving 
education  in  technical  training  has  increased  until  it  now  exceeds 
that  receiving  academic  training  in  the  institutions  under  considera- 
tion. The  discussion  which  followed  was  largely  on  the  advisability 
and  possibility  of  increasing  the  resources  of  the  Institute  by  affilia- 
tion with  a  more  heavily    endowed  institution ;  and,  while  many 
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opinions  in  both  directions  were  expressed,  it  was  evidently  the 
sentiment  of  all  that  the  independence  of  the  Institute  and  the 
character  of  its  training  and  the  value  of  its  degree  should  be  pre- 
served without  chance  of  loss. —  E.  G.  Thomas,  in  association 
with  H.  C.  Forbes,  '91,  is  engaged  in  the  engineering  work  of  the 
Rockland,  South  Thomaston  &  Owl's  Head  Railway  at  Rockland, 
Me. —  J.  E.  Freeman  recently  sailed  for  a  vacation  trip  in 
Europe. —  G.  O.  Draper  has  published  a  very  interesting  account 
of  a  summer  trip  in  Europe,  entitled  ^^  Still  on  the  Search,  in 
Funchal,  Granada,  Algiers,  Monte  Carlo,  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  Sicily,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Paris."  Aside 
from  his  very  entertaining  account  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
trip  and  keen  comment  on  the  people  and  interesting  features 
of  these  countries,  the  book  is  of  especial  interest  because  of  about 
fifty  illustrations  made  from  drawings  by  the  author. —  W.  S. 
Hadaway,  Jr.,  of  the  Hadaway  Electric  Heating  and  Engineering 
Company,  sent  out  notices  in  February  of  their  removal  to  136 
Liberty  Street,  Room  322,  New  York,  N.Y.,  in  order  to  secure 
increased  facilities. —  Davenport's  new  position  as  third  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  as  well  as  his  past 
work,  is  thus  pleasantly  outlined  in  a  recent  Electrical  World :  — 

Mr.  George  W.  Davenport,  whose  portrait  is  presented  herewith,  has,  as 
noted  in  these  columns,  been  elected  recently  third  vice-president  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  that  office  having  been  created  quite  recently. 
The  appointment  took  effisct  on  January  i ,  and  Mr.  Davenport  is  now  in 
residence  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  he  will  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  him 
by  the  second  vice-president,  whom  he  will  assist,  Mr.  Rankine  finding  that 
the  constandy  increasing  busmess  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and 
its  allied  concerns  demands  attention  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Davenport's  scope 
of  experience,  energy,  and  ability.  Mr.  Davenport,  after  a  course  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  factory  experience  with  the 
Thomson- Houston  Electric  Company  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  became  general 
manager  of  the  Thomson-Houston  International  Company,  and  for  eight 
years  was  connected  with  that  company  and  the  General  Electric  Company, 
When  the  General  Electric  Company  in  1893  turned  over  to  a  board  of 
trustees,  known  as  the  trustees  of  Street  Railway  and  Illuminating  Properties, 
over  ten  millions  of  securities  of  various  electric  lighting  and  railway  companies 
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situated  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Sutes,  Mr.  Daveoport  became  assist- 
ant to  the  trustees^  and  had  a  varied  experience  in  the  examination,  opera- 
tion, and  management  of  many  of  the  136  properties  in  which  the  trustees 
were  interested.  He  has  recently  been  second  vice-president  of  the  Planters* 
Compress  Company,  whose  head  office  is  in  Boston.  As  an  associate  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Coffin  in  the  old  Thomson-Houston  days,  and  latterly  as  an  ex- 
pert and  manager  in  connection  with  electric  light  and  power  properties, 
Mr.  Davenport  has  made  a  great  success,  being  also  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  men  m  the  central  station  field.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  personality, 
charming  manners,  and  is  not  only  conversant  with  affairs,  but  a  deeply  read 
student,  one  of  his  hobbies  being  the  collection  of  old  books  and  early  elec- 
trical literature.  His  new  appointment  gives  much  pleasure  to  a  host  of 
friends  who  have  watched  his  career  with  interest. 

— The  following  is  cut  from  the  Concord  (N.H.)  news  items  of  the 
Manchester  Union  of  Jan.  29,  1904:  — 

John  Henry  Couch,  one  of  the  best  known  young  men  of  Concord,  died 
to-day  in  Portland,  Ore.,  after  a  protracted  illness,  with  tuberculosis.  The 
many  fi-iends  and  immediate  relatives  were  apprised  of  hb  death  this  after- 
noon, and,  while  expected,  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  many,  and  occasioned 
universal  regret. 

Mr.  Couch  was  the  son  of  Benjamm  W.  and  Susan  (Woodward)  Couch, 
and  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  in  1865.  Almost  his  entire  life,  however, 
was  spent  in  this  city.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Concord, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston. 
For  eighteen  years  he  was  employed  at  the  First  National  Bank  in  this  city. 
Two  years  ago  he  developed  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  and  last  winter  he 
passed  the  time  at  the  Pembroke  Sanatorium.  Thb  spring  he  went  to  Port- 
land, hoping  that  the  change  of  climate  would  prove  advantageous  to  his  de- 
clining health. 

In  1 890  he  was  married  to  Mary  H.  Woodward,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
who  survives,  with  one  son.  A  brother,  Benjamin  W.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Susan  C.  Badger,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  also  survive. 

— H.  F.  Bryant  writes  interestingly  of  a  winter  vacation  trip  :  — 

Left  Boston  February  26  with  Mrs.  Bryant  and  my  son,  taking  passage 
on  United  Fruit  Company  steamer  "  Preston, '^  with  about  twenty  others. 
The  steamer  was  six  days  late  in  sailing,  and  had  all  its  heating  pipes  frozen 
up.     Passage  was  uneventful,  lasting  five  and  one-half  days  on  what,  for  the 
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route  taken,  was  a  smooth  sea.  Forty-eight  hours  brought  us  to  moderate 
weather  m  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  when  off  Cuba,  all  hands  were  glad  to  appear 
in  thin  clothing  and  keep  in  the  shade. 

We  found  Jamaica  decidedly  tropical,  where  all  wise  people,  not  nadves, 
kept  indoors  between  eleven  and  three.  Was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  cleanly  character  of  the  vegetation,  which,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rainfall 
on  the  north  shore,  does  not  produce  a  damp  or  swampy  condition.  The 
air  b  clear,  with  but  little  dust,  and  at  this  season  there  are  almost  no  flies  or 
mosquitoes.  Big  spiders,  beedes,  and  roaches  are  everywhere,  causing  con- 
siderable nervousness  among  the  ladies.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  no 
snakes  whatever  upon  the  island,  they  having  been  exterminated  by  the  mon- 
goose, which,  in  turn,  fell  a  victim  to  the  tick.  The  scenery  is  always  green 
over  the  entire  island,  and  is  very  abrupt  and  picturesque.  The  mountains 
rise  over  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
can  be  climbed  in  almost  any  direction.  My  ambition  was  to  climb  the 
highest  peak,  but  lack  of  time  prevented.  I  might  say  also  that  a  certain  * 'tired 
feeling,"  due  to  the  climate,  may  have  been  partially  responsible.  The  island 
is  practically  in  the  possession  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  which  has  enor- 
mous banana  plantations  and  with  the,few  native  plantations  constitute  the  chief 
and  to-day  almost  the  sole  industry  of  the  island.  Some  five  months  ago  the 
entire  territory  was  swept  by  a  hurricance,  and  every  banana  tree,  almost 
without  exception,  was  laid  flat.  'Already  the  trees  have  grown  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  will  bear  another  crop  in  another  month. 
Meanwhile  all  bananas  are  obtained  from  Central  America,  where  similar 
plantations  exbt.  The  roads  are  all  macadamized  and  kept  in  splendid  order 
by  the  English  government,  and  to  any  automobilist  this  is  a  winter  paradise. 
Transportation  to  and  from  the  island  for  both  freight  and  passengers  is  com- 
paratively inexpensive ;  and,  as  one  can  select  his  own  climate  by  choosmg  his 
resting-point,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  winter  rest.  The  population  is  almost 
entirely  black,  with  some  Hindoos ;  and  one  thing  was  particularly  noticeable, 
that  with  all  the  abundant  children  there  was  not  a  single  cry  to  be  heard, 
nothing  but  smiles  from  both  young  and  old.  It  is  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  the  native.  It  requires  but  little  effort  for  him  to  exist.  He  has  no  politi- 
cal duties,  unless  he  is  a  property-owner ;  and  he  is  lighdy  taxed.  The 
larger  part  of  the  work,  particularly  the  heavy  work,  is  done  by  the  women, 
the  sufiragists  not  having  invaded  that  territory. 

On  March  1 2  we  took  the  steamer  **  Benito  Estenger  "  from  Port  Anto- 
nio to  Santiago,  a  twelve-hour  run  on  smooth  seas  under  summer  skies. 
The  ship  was  a  tub,   dirty  and  slow;  and  her  crew  were  Spani3h   and 
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Cubans.  We  arrived  in  Santiago  Sunday  afternoon,  and,  after  making  special 
arrangements  with  the  custom-house  to  get  away  early  in  the  morning,  took 
a  ride  through  the  city,  seeing  all  the  pretty  women,  both  nuuried  and  single, 
sitting  in  their  barred  windows  receiving  friends  and  possibly  strangers.  San- 
tiago bears  every  mark  of  the  American  in  its  streets,  in  its  hoteb.and  trans- 
portadon  methods.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  business  now^  and  Ameri- 
cans are  scarce.  We  ate  the  finest  American  dinner  at  the  Casa  Grande  that 
we  had  had  since  leaving  Boston. 

Took  train  at  six  o'clock  Monday  morning  for  Havana,  a  twenty -five- 
hours'  ride,  a  distance  of  something  over  five  hundred  miles.  After  getting, 
say,  one  hundred  miles  beyond  Santiago,  there  is  little  to  be  seen  but  flat,  level 
areas,  some  of  which  are  growing  crops,  but  in  more  of  which  culdvadon 
has  been  abandoned.  The  old  line  of  Spanish  blockhouses  on  one  of  the 
trochas  is  still  visible.  The  sleeping-car  accommodadons  are  new  and  fairly 
•adsfactory.  The  train  conductors  are  men  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  the 
subordinates  are  Cubans.  Three  days  were  spent  in  Havana.  Havana  is 
about  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  large  intercepting  sewer  system,  and 
many  contractors  and  contractors'  agents  were  in  evidence. 

The  steamship  << Mascot"  was  taken  to  Key  West,  sailmg  several  hours 
late.  A  storm  had  been  under  way  for  three  days,  and  the  resulting  sea  sent 
every  passenger  to  rest  before  he  had  been  hyt  minutes  away  from  Morro 
Cascle.     I  was  no  diflTerent  from  the  rest. 

From  Key  West  we  took  the  side- wheeler  «« Shinnecock "  to  Miami. 
This  trip  is  delightful.  The  route  lies  just  outside  the  Keys,  and  inside  the 
reefs,  in  rather  shallow  water  which  is  perfecdy  smooth.  ...  A  large  pordon 
of  the  way  bottom  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fish.  This  is  the 
fisherman's  paradise.  Some  of  the  biggest  and  most  gamey  fish  are  to  be 
found  here,  and  the  climate  is  superb. 

From  Miami  we  came  almost  direcdy  home,  stopping  only  a  couple  of 
days  in  Washington  to  visit  friends. 

Timothy  W.  Sprague  has  recently  been  in  Arizona,  after  making 
a  trip  last  winter  into  Cuba,  examining  some  gold  properties  in 
Yavapai  County.  His  work  also  took  him  into  Los  Angeles 
where  he  reports  an  interview  with  Lyman  Farwell,  '87,  who  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  city,  and  is  adding  avoir- 
dupois as  well  as  wealth  to  his  possessions.  His  returning  trip 
brought  him  into  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North-western  Alumni  Association,  and  he  assisted  Sturges,  Shortall, 
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Schmidt,  and  one  or  two  other  '87  men  in  the  celebration  of  that 
occasion,  besides  getting  a  number  of  pointers  from  Sturges,  toast- 
master,  on  the  proper  way  to  conduct  an  alumni  meeting,  some  of 
which  could  undoubtedly  be  put  into  force  at  the  Boston  meetings 
and  make  them  a  shade  more  interesting.  He  spent  March  in 
Washington  in  consultation  with  some  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  connection  with  coal  land  investigations  in  the 
South. 

From  a  letter  written  during  his  Cuban  trip,  I  quote :  — 

Hay  ANA,  Cuba,  Jan.  19,  1904. 

My  dear  Thomas, —  I  have  just  returned  from  a  very  interesting  trip  to 
Camaguay  to  examine  some  old  <*  denouncements/'  which  is  the  Spanish 
way  of  defining  what  we  would  call  a  minmg  claim.  Their  method  was 
for  the  discoverer  to  denounce  whatever  acreage  he  wished  upon  which  he 
had  discovered  mineral^  or  thought  he  had^  and  purchase  it  of  the  owner  at 
a  price  which  the  owner  had  already  placed  upon  his  land  m  the  payment 
of  taxes.  This  method  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  undervaluation  of  land, 
provided  the  owner  had  any  idea  of  mineral  denouncements  being  made  in 
his  vicinity^  and  at  the  same  time  protected  the  prospector  from  exorbitant 
values  being  placed  upon  land  which  he  wished  to  explore  and  develop. 
During  the  Spanish  regime  there  must  have  been  an  army  of  copyists,  nota- 
ries, etc.,  who  had  to  be  well  supported,  as  these  denouncements  are  made 
up  of  page  after  page  of  repetition  and  flowery  language,  all  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  sworn  to  and  acknowledged  by  any  one  who  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  case,  besides  most  of  his  relatives. 

Travelling  in  Cuba  is  now  very  comfortable,  the  new  Van  Horn  railway 
connecting  from  Havana  to  Santiago  running  comforttble  trains  with  Pull- 
man sleepers  and  provision  for  light  refreshment  on  the  cars,  and  meal  sta- 
tions along  the  route. 

Here  in  Havana  everything  is  very  attractive.  The  city  is  kept  clean,  is 
fidrly  well  lighted,  and  to  an  American,  or  to  me  at  least,  it  b  very  interest- 
ing. It  is,  of  course,  entirely  foreign,  its  streets  down  town  being  only 
about  ten  feet  wide,  with  sidewalks  from  twelve  up  to  perhaps  thirty  inches. 
The  stores  are  attractive,  although  both  in  the  stores  and  in  the  hotels 
the  very  slight  use  of  the  English  language  is  surprising.  I  had  an  idea  that, 
particularly  since  the  American  odnipadon,  I  would  find  English  understood 
and  spoken,  to  an  extent  anyhow,  almost  everywhere.  By  means  of  a  small 
pocket  dicdonary,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few  phrases  picked  up  during  the 
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ten  days  I  stayed  at  Camaguay  and  Las  Minas  and  yicuiity,  I  was  able  to 
get  along  very  comfortably. 

Sunday  I  took  in  the  great  spordng  event  of  the  week,  the  Jai  A  Lai. 
This,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  game  the  concession  for  which  has 
brought  so  much  adverse  cridcism  upon  General  Wood.  The  game  itself  is 
an  endrely  innocent  one,  being  strictly  athledc  and  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
and  ezcidng  games  I  ever  watched.  It  is  played  in  an  enormous  court,  240 
feet  long,  perhaps  30  feet  wide  and  40  or  50  feet  high,  with  one  side  open 
toward  the  spectators'  seats,  which  accommodated,  I  suppose,  5,000  people, 
and  are  crowded  on  days  of  the  match  games.  The  cridcism  comes  in  from 
the  fact  that  the  company  which  runs  the  games  (they  are  played  by  pro- 
fessionals who  receive  salaries  said  to  be  from  $4,000  to  $8,000  per  season) 
conducts  betting  in  connection  with  the  games  ;  and  enormous  sums  change 
hands  on  each  contest,  of  which  the  house  retains  a  substantial  percentage. 
Moreover,  I  was  told  that  the  house  influences  the  result  of  the  games  ac- 
cording to  the  way  its  bets  have  been  placed,  so  that  the  public  has  very 
litde  chance  to  win ;  and  the  result  is  that  defalcations,  suicides,  etc.,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  sport. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lawton  I  obtained  a  card  of  admission  to 
the  court  this  morning,  and  got  some  very  good  pictures  of  the  interior  and 
the  implements  used  in  the  game. 

I  expect  to  sail  on  the  **  Vigilcncia  "  very  shortly,  and  will  tell  you  ot 
visits  to  Moro  and  Cabaflas. 

1888. 
.  William  G.  Snow,  Sec.^  245  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  J.  Horn  has  just  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  He  was 
for  a  number  of  years  located  at  Livingston,  Mont. —  Frederick  H. 
Safford  is  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.— ^Thc  secretary  met  F.  W.  Hoadley  in  New  York  recently. 
He  is  still  located  at  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Building  on  31st  Street,  where  he  is  assistant  to  the  secretary. — 
William  H.  Blood,  Jr.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Blood,  left  New 
York  March  4  for  a  month's  trip  to  Porto  Rico. —  William  G. 
Snow  recently  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  heating  and  venti- 
lation to  the  Senior  architects  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — 
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The  establishment  of  a  college  of  domestic  science  is  announced 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dean  Marion  Talbot  is  to  be  head 
of  the  new  department.  The  first  courses  will  be  offered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  quarter,  April  i.  The  courses  will  include 
cooking  and  the  study  of  the  science  of  foodstuffs.  It  is  intended 
that  the  work  not  only  shall  train  a  girl  to  cook,  but  shall  teach 
her  domestic  engineering,  including  house  sanitation,  public  hygiene, 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  and  other  phases  of  sanitary  science.  The 
only  department  similar  to  it  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. —  £.  P.  Quigley,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  title  examiner  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad 
Company,  recently  wrote  a  very  optimistic  letter  to  the  secretary 
in  regard  to  his  district,  extracts  from  which  are  given  below : — 

Our  Valley  Creek  Canal  from  Birmiiigham^  about  thirty-seven  miles 
south-west  to  Lock  23  on  the  Warrior  River^  has  been  completed;  and  by 
1 910  we  expect  to  have  the  necessary  locks  jon  said  river  completed.  We 
will  then  have  water  rates  to  the  world,  and  Birmingham  will  then  dictate  the 
price  upon  coal,  coke,  pig-iron,  steel,  and  their  resultant  manu&ctures  to  the 
world's  market. 

The  Birmingham  district  presents  the  condition  of  absolutely  contiguous 
assemblage  of  the  three  ingredients  entering  into  the  construction  of  pig-iron: 
namely,  coal,  ore,  and  limestone, —  where  the- average  haul  to  the  mills  and  fur- 
naces here  does  not  equal  a  round  dozen  miles,  thus  presenting  a  position  no- 
where else  and  never  before  duplicated,  in  geological  history.  Pittsburg 
carries  her  ore  over  long  rough  lake  passages,  and  then  by  rail  from  the 
water  ports  four  hundred  miles  to  the  furnaces  at  Httsburg.  ...  I  can  shoot 
a  rifle  from  my  back  porch  over  inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron  ore;  while  my 
neighbor  two  miles  across  the  valley,  in  which  lies  the  busmess  section  of  the 
city,  upon  the  north  highlands,  can  do  likewise  as  regards  the  range  of  coal 
hills  upon  our  north. 

Only  seven  miles  up  the  valley  upon  our  east  lie  vast  deposits  of  fine  flux- 
ing limestone. 

Birmingham  measures  one  hundred  thousand  now.  A  decade  hence  with 
water  rates  will  see  us  many  times  that  figure,  with  no  limit  to  our  growth. 

A  half-dozen  main  systenu  of  railroads  fiunishes  Birmingham  her  present 
transportation  facilities;  while  the  great  Illinois  Central  is  heading  this  way 
from  the  North-west,  through  the  vast  coal  flelds  of  Walker  County  upon  our 
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west.  .  .  .  Wc  arc  very  much  on  the  qui  vive  as  to  the  possible  outcome 
of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  three  main  industrial  companies  of  the 
South:  namely,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company ,  Sloss- Sheffield 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  and  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

Experts  have  been  at  work  for  three  weeks  appraising  the  properties  of 
these  companies.  As  they  have  one -half  million  acres  of  mineral  lands^  with 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  coal  and  ore  mines,  furnaces,  steel-mills,  stee 
rail  mills,  and  innumerable  other  plants,  with  large  railroad  mileage  to  in- 
spect and  appraise,  it  is  likely  they  will  be  a^  it  for  two  months  longer.  .  .  . 
I  was  very  sorry  to  have  missed  old  '88's  gathering  of  her  elect  last  June, 
and  especially  so  as  I  missed  the  meeting  by  such  a  narrow  margin. 

Just  three  weeks  afterwards  I  covered  the  same  territory  you  fellows  left 
your  tracks  upon,  and  also  a  few  hundred  extra  square  miles  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

1889. 
Walter  H.  Kilham,  Sec.^  9  Park  Street,  Boston. 

F.  H.  Thorp  writes  as  follows :  — 

The  usual  routme  of  class  work  has  kept  me  busy  since  school  opened. 
Spent  a  considerable  part  of  last  summer  in  preparing  materials  for  a  new 
edidon  of  my  "  Outline  of  Industrial  Chemistry, '^  which  I  hope  will  appear 
during  the  next  spring  or  summer. 

At  present  arrangements  are  in  my  hands  tor  our  Summer  School  of  In- 
dustrial Chemistry.  I  have  selected  Central  New  York  State  as  a  promising 
field  for  next  summer's  trip.  Stops  will  be  made  at  North  Adams,  Mass., 
Stamford,  Vt.,  and  Mechanicsville,  Glens  Falls,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Olean, 
Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  About  fifteen  days  will  be  devoted  to  the 
visits  to  factories,  and  opportunity  to  do  some  sight-seeing  at  North  Adanu, 
Glens  Falls,  Rochester,  and  Niagara  will  be  afforded. 

Already  over  twenty  factories  have  granted  us  permits  to  visit  them,  and 
several  are  yet  to  be  heard  from.  We  expect  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
several  former  Tech  men  on  our  trip.  Professor  Talbot  will  accompany  the 
party  as  the  head  of  the  Chemical  Department. 

My  family  has  been  increusd  by  a  son,  Edw.  G.,  bom  Dec.  20,  1903. 

—  Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  building  construction  which  will 
take  place  in  Baltimore  owing  to  the  recent  conflagration,  Keller, 
Pike  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Clayton  W.  Pike  is  a  mem- 
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ber,  have  opened  an  office  in  that  city.  This  office  is  located  at 
211  North  Calvert  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  and 
adjacent  to  the  Court-house,  Post-office,  and  City  Hall.  It  will 
be  amply  equipped  to  carry  on  electrical  work  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  best  manner  and  with  the  utmost  promptness. —  L.  H. 
Kunhardt  has  a  letter  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  February  19  last 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  Baltimore  fire  upon  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. After  inspecting  the  ruins,  he  thinks  that  terra-cotta  is  not 
a  safe  material.  Good  honest  brick  is  best.  He  advocates  solid 
fastenings  for  windows,  and  fire-proofing  with  sprinklers  and  pumps 
for  protection.  His  remarks  are  extremely  interesting. —  '89  is  to  . 
take  part  in  the  Alumni  Reunion  in  June  next.  A  circular  has 
been  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  class  with  programme  and  de- 
tails. All  who  do  not  receive  this  circular  are  requested  to  notify 
the  secretary,  giving  their  correct  address. —  Mauran  was  a  dele- 
gate from  St.  Louis  and  Kilham  from  Boston  to  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  October  last.  Numerous  other  Tech  men  were  in 
evidence. —  Pietsch's  address  is  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 
—  Mauran  is  travelling  abroad. —  HoUis's  address  is  150  York 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. —  Hart  is  a  director  in  the  newly 
formed  Copley  Trust  Company  in  Boston. —  Wales  expects  to 
remove  his  office  to  15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  after  June  i. 

1890. 
George  L.  Gilmore,  Sec,^  Lexington,  Mass. 

Norman  G.  Nims,  after  being  associated  with  Andrews,  Jaques  & 
Rantoul  of  Boston  since  graduation,  has  had  an  important  position 
with  Schickel  &  Ditmar  of  New  York  the  past  winter,  and  is  now 
located  with  his  family  at  Yonkers,  N.Y. —  Charles  H.  Alden  is 
treasurer  of  the  Boston  Architectural  Club.  He  is  with  Shepley, 
Rutan  &  Coolidge,  architects  of  Boston,  and  has  charge  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  buildings,  a  monumental  group  of  fine 
buildings  in  white  marble,  costing  between  two  and  three  millions. 
The  work  is  now  well  under  construction.      The  Boston  Medical 
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and  Surgical  "Journal  oi  Dec.  31,  1903,  referring,  in  an  editorial  on 
the  Cancer  Question  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health,  calls  attention  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Gary  N.  Calkins 
(M.  I.  T.,  Course  IX.,  '90)  as  consulting  biologist  as  marking  a 
new  departure  in  investigations  on  the  subject,  the  biological  side 
of  which  has  not  previously  been  developed.  Professor  Calkins, 
**  whose  authority  on  the  subject  of  protozoa  is  wide-reaching,"  is 
also  connected  with  Columbia  University.  "  Certainly,  the  labora- 
tory is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  obtained  the  services  of 
Professor  Calkins,  who  stands  pre-eminent  in  his  knowledge  of 
these  lower  forms  of  life."  He  has  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"  Protozoa  and  Disease "  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  April. — 
Willard  H.  Root  is  now  settled  at  Grangeville,  Idaho. —  £.  M.  A. 
Machado,  the  architect,  has  his  Boston  office  at  9-11  Cornhill. — 
F.  B.  Hall  is  with  W.  £.  Baker  Company,  engineers,  at  170  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. —  In  response  to  notices  for  a  class  gathering 
held  January  31,  the  following  reply  of  regret  came  from  Jim 
Carney :  — 

My  dear  Gilman, —  Sorry  I  won't  be  able  to  help  dispose  of  the  crackers, 
cheese,  etc.,  especially  the  etc.  which  Spaulding's  grocer  has  so  kindly  agreed 
to  fiimish.  I  am  thirteen  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  evening  trolley 
service  is  bad. 

Am  snll  raihoading,  and  have  endrely  dropped  the  good  things  that  were 
injected  into  me  in  Course  V.  We  did  a  nice  little  business  m  the  shop  last 
year, —  thirteen  new  engines,  one  hundred  and  sixty  heavy  repairs,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  light  repairs,  which  is  considered  a  good  showing  for 
a  shop  of  thb  size. 

No  railroad  man  has  a  right  to  marry,  and  am  still  '*  baching."  Give 
my  regards  to  all  the  boys. 

Jim  is  in  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.R.  shops  at  West  Burlington,  la., 
and  seems  to  be  working  for  his  dollar. —  Professor  George  £.  Hale, 
director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  the  University  of  Chicago's 
astronomical  station  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  for  the 
invention  of  the  spectro-heliograph.  From  special  cable  despatch 
to  the  Suny  New  York :  — 
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London^  February  12. —  Ambttsador  Choate  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  to-day  to  receive  the  society's  gold  medal, 
awarded  to  Professor  George  Ellery  Hale,  director  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory. 

In  thanking  the  society  on  behalf  of  Professor  Hale,  Mr.  Choate  said  that 
the  award  was  the  crowning  honor  for  the  work  of  any  astronomer  in  the 
world.  American  astronomers  enjoyed  the  rarest  fiicilities,  having  about 
three  hundred  clear  days  and  nights  in  a  year.  Therefore,  they  ought  to 
achieve  something. 

The  president  of  the  meeting  eulogized  Professor  Hale's  work. 

In  a  patent  granted  on  March  22  Mr.  £.  A.  Le  Sueur,  who  is 
best  known  by  his  early  pioneer  work  in  the  development  of  the 
diaphragm  cell  for  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  chloride,  describes  a 
process  for  obtaining  the  copper  from  mineral  mixtures  containing 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  copper,  as,  for  instance,  the  waste 
sands  from  stamp  mills. 

1891. 
Howard  C.  Forbes,  &c.,  4  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Walter  B.  Trowbridge  is  the  chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new  plant  for  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  This  committee  made  an 
extended  study  of  modern  manufacturing  plants  and  factory  sites, 
and  decided  upon  a  location  at  Beverly,  where  a  plant  of  twelve 
buildings  is  now  being  erected.  The  lai^gest  of  these  buildings  is 
520  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  four  stories.  The  construction  of 
the  building  is  entirely  of  concrete,  re-enforced  with  twisted  iron 
bars.  Trowbridge  is  now  associated  with  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co., 
in  their  bond  department  recently  organized,  and  expects  to 
make  trips  to  New  York  and  elsewhere  frequently. —  George  A. 
Holmes  is  managing  the  factory  for  the  United  States  Fastener 
Company.  This  company  controls  all  the  patents  on  the  snap 
fasteners  originally  for  gloves,  but  now  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  uses.  About  seventy-two  million  fasteners  of  all  kinds  were 
turned  out  last  year. —  James  W.  Pierce  is  the  city  engineer  of 
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Cambridge.  In  this  capacity  he  will  have  under  his  charge  a 
number  of  interesting  engineering  projects.  One  will  be  the 
approach  (on  the  Cambridge  side)  of  the  new  West  Boston  bridge ; 
another,  the  construction  of  a  separate  sewer  for  street  drainage  to 
keep  the  surface  water  distinct  from  the  sewerage  system. —  The 
following  note  in  regard  to  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Creden  was  taken 
from  the  Electrical  Review  : — 

Mr.  T.  H.  Creden  has  undertaken  the  compilation  of  a  comprehensive 
index  of  all  the  volumes  of  Proceedmgs  of  the  National  Electric  light  Asso- 
dation  since  its  first  convention.  Mr.  Creden  b  one  of  the  best  statisticians 
in  the  electric  lighting  business,  and  is  also  a  well-known  constructing  and  oper- 
ating engineer,  having  served  in  both  these  capacides  with  the  Chicago 
Edison  Company  and  vdth  Messrs.  Stone  &  Webster.  It  is  intended  to 
have  the  complete  index  printed  before  the  Boston  meedng  of  the  association, 
which  is  to  be  held  on  May  24,  25,  and  26.  This  index  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  members  of  the  association,  as  it  will  make  it  an  easy  matter 
to  find  at  once  any  topic  or  paper  to  which  reference  is  desired. 

— Henry  A.  Fiske,  in  his  new  position  as  home  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  Special  Risks  Department,  has  re- 
cently taken  a  trip  through  the  West  to  interview  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  local  agents. —  Joshua  Hale,  of  Blood  &  Hale, 
engineers,  has  recently  built  and  financed  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Traction  Company,  connecting  Moline  and  Watertown,  111.  This 
road  has  now  been  in  operation  a  little  over  a  year,  and  is  proving 
a  great  success.  The  new  shops  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  have 
been  located  on  their  line. —  Fred  A,  Wilson  writes  : — 

I  am  living  in  Nahant,  where  our  offices  and  mill  are  located,  although 
most  of  our  business  is  Hu-ther  down  the  shore.  The  building  operations  we 
conduct  are  sometimes  scattered,  but  chiefly  centred  about  the  North  Shore, 
so  called.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  build  nearly  all  of  the  largest 
summer  residences  in  the  Beverly  district.  I  am  also  connected  with  a  large 
and  vigorous  lumber  concern  in  Lynn. 

I  have  a  boy,  born  Nov.  2,  1903,  and  a  girl  nearly  four  years  old.  I  am 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  in  spare  times,  and  of  course  keep  up  my 
old-time  interest  in  my  library.  I  have  a  comfortable  home,  with  a  spare 
room  and  a  warm  corner  in  it  for  any  classmate  who  strolls  my  way  ;  and 
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pny  tell  them  never  to  come  near  without  coming  in.  I  am  somewhat  off 
the  beat  of  most  of  the  boys,  and  yearn  for  a  look  at  the  old  friends. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  Dart  once  or  twice  at  Tech  Club, 
and  of  course  I  have  a  word  now  and  then  with  others  I  meet  on  the  street, 
including  your  good  self.  With  Clifford  Tyler  we  have  some  pleasant  busi- 
ness relations.  Douglass  and  Bryden  I  see  on  the  tram.  We  go  in  to  Boston 
over  the  same  line.  H.  G.  Bradlee^  whom  I  claimed  for  a  friend  when  we 
were  at  Chauncy  Hall  School  together,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
often  of  late  on  business  connected  with  an  electric  road  to  Nahant.  I 
should  like  to  know  something  of  £.  C.  Smith  and  Carvalho,  both  also 
Chauncy  Hall  boys. 

Please  tell  the  boys  to  be  neighborly.  In  summer  especially  is  it  pleasant 
and  easy  to  get  to  Nahant.  Take  the  steamboat.  Nahant  is  the  coolest 
place  in  Massachusetts.  So  'phone  me  (527  Lynn)  that  you  and  Mrs.  will 
be  down  to  dinner,  and  come  and  get  cooled  off. 

Wilson  was  on  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Nahant  celebration 
last  summer. 

1892. 
Prof.  William  A.  Johnston,  Sec.^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


The  class  was  well  represented  at  the  alumni  dinner.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves : 
Braman,  Derr,  £.  R.  French,  Fuller,  Johnston,  Metcalf,  Park, 
Pope,  Skinner,  Wales,  and  Wendell. —  Lewis  P.  Cody  writes  :  — 

I  have  but  little  opportunity  to  get  any  class  news  out  here,  as  I  am  the 
sole  survivor  in  this  vicinity  (Grand  Rapids>  Mich.).  However,  I  attended 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  North-western  Alumni  in  Chicago  on  February  27, 
and  there  met  a  few  of  our  class.  There  were  only  four  of  us, —  Burrage, 
Lukes,  Wells^  and  myself;  but  we  made  up  in  quality  what  we  lacked  m 
quantity,  and  we  made  the  old  Rackety-whack  Class  Yell  work  overtime. 
Burrage  is  as  good  as  ever  at  arousing  enthusiasm,  and  the  others  furnished 
suitable  backing. 

—  Mary  S.  Pope  writes :  — 

While  on  a  recent  trip  through  Western  Pennsylvania,  I  met  Albert  K. 
Church,  v.,  who  for  several  years  has  been  with  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, now  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Company.     Church  has 
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just  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager  at  the  tube  mill  in  Middletown^ 
Penn.,  where  he  has  about  fourteen  hundred  men  under  his  charge. 

—  Philip  M.  Burkank,  VI.,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Snoko- 
mish,  Wash.,  where  he  has  been  employed  by  Stone  &  Webster 
in  developing  a  water  power  plant  to  transmit  electricity  to  Ta- 
coma  and  Seattle,  is  now  employed  by  the  Factory  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  at  31  Milk  Street,  Boston. —  At  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  held  Jan.  27,  1904, 
William  W.  Locke,  '92,  was  made  a  member.  The  following  is  a 
record  of  Locke's  professional  work,  which  was  filed  with  his  ap- 
plication for  membership :  — 

William  Willard  Locke,  South  Framingham,  Mass.  (b.  1865).  Gradu- 
uated  as  a  sanitary  engineer  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1892.  For  two  summers  before  graduation  worked  in  the  City  Engineers' 
Office,  Nashua,  N.H. ;  from  June,  1892,  to  January,  1895,  was  assistant 
in  engineering  department  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health ;  from 
January,  1895,  to  August,  1 89  5 ,  was  assisunt  sanitary  engineer  of  Health 
Department  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  from  August,  1895,  to  February,  1898,  was 
sanitary  engineer  in  same  department;  and  since  February,  1898,  has  been 
the  sanitary  mspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board.  In 
1897  was  elected  associate  member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

1893. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Sec^  60  City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  first  of  the  informal  class  dinners  of  the  past  winter  was 
held  at  the  Technology  Club  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Janu* 
ary.  Professor  Harry  £.  Clifford,  the  guest  of  the  evening,  de- 
scribed the  equipment  of  the  new  Augustus  Lowell  electrical  labo- 
ratory, and  spoke  of  the  development  of  the  electrical  engineering 
course ;  and  he  started  a  discussion  of  the  proper  trend  of  technical 
education.  While,  in  a  way,  the  meeting  flavored  somewhat  of  the 
shop,  it  was  decidedly  interesting.  Every  man  there  advanced  some 
idea,  and  all  profited  by  the  interchange  of  views  between  the 
teacher  and  the  practising  engineer.  Besides  Professor  Clifford 
the  attendance  was :  C.  V.  Allen,  Biscoe,  Blood,  Crosby,  Dawes, 
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Densmore,  Fay,  Heywood,  Kcycs,  H.  A.  Morss,  E.  S.  Page,  Pick- 
crt,  Reynolds,  C.  W.  Sawyer,  SpofFord,  and  R.  N.  Wallis.  Allen 
came  over  from  New  York,  Heywood  from  Holyoke,  and  Wallis 
from  Fitchburg.  A  pleasant  incident  of  the  evening  was  the  arrival 
of  a  box  of  handsome  carnations  sent  to  the  class  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  class  of  '98.  At  the  second  informal  class  din- 
ner, held  at  the  club  on  the  19th  of  March,  Professor  Davis  R. 
Dewey  gave  an  interesting  talk  upon  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington,  and  upon  certain  matters  of  public  interest 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  during  the  past  year.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  class  adjourned  to  the  Tech  Union,  in  the  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lowell  School  of  Design  oyer  the 
"  Shops,"  as  we  used  to  call  them,  on  Garrison  Street,  There,  in 
company  with  Bullard,  '87  (of  Tech  Song  Book  &me),  Coburn, 
'87  and  '98,  and  a  few  others,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  most  enjoyably  in  singing  Tech  songs  and  other  college 
songs.  The  attendance  at  the  second  informal  dinner  was  Dr. 
Dewey  and  one  other  guest  and  the  following  class  members  : 
Barnes,  Bemis,  Biscoe,  Blood,  S.  A.  Breed,  Crosby,  Dawes,  Dens- 
more,  Fay,  Heywood,  Johnson,  Leeds,  H.  A.  Morss,  Pickert, 
C.  W.  Sawyer,  SpofFord,  Sweet,  Taylor,  and  Tenney. —  At  the  an- 
nual di;iner  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Dec.  21,  1903,  the  follow- 
ing '93  men  were  present:  Barnes,  Bemis,  Braman,  Bremer^ 
W.  A.  Clapp,  Crosby,  Fay,  Frisbie,  Keyes,  Wingate,  Woodbridgc. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  Engineering  Record  of  Aug. 
I5>  1903-  — 

Although  statistics  oftentimes  may  be  of  no  value,  they  may  nevertheless 
be  interesting.  The  class  of  1 893  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  recently  published  its  decennial  catalogue  in  which  one  finds  the 
followmg  interesting  features.  The  statistics  concerning  marriages  show 
that  of  a  class  membership  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- three  only  57 
per  cent,  are  married,  and  that  the  average  per  family  is  one  child.  These 
figures  tend  to  strengthen  the  views  that  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  hold  regarding  the  question  of '^  race  suicide."  Another 
subject  to  which  attention  is  given  in  the  catalogue  is  that  of  incomes.  Each 
member  of  the  class  was  asked  to  g^ve  the  amount  of  his  annual  income  from 
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his  professional  or  business  efibrts.  In  response  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
men  reported  incomes  ranging  from  1^500  to  ^35)6oo  per  year,  with  an  average 
of  ^3,082.  If  the  ten  men  who  receive  over  |$  10,000  per  year  are  omitted 
from  the  list,  the  average  of  the  remainder  then  becomes  $2,355.  This  aver- 
age is  a  high  one ;  but,  doubtless,  if  all  the  drcumstances  were  reported, 
there  would  be  a  reason  apparent  consoling  to  men  who  in  ten  years  have 
not  seen  even  $3,000. 

—  Charles  V.  Allen,  electrical  engineer  in  the  foreign  department 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  (at  1 1 
Pine  Street,  New  York),  is  the  author  of  two  papers  of  much  in- 
terest, published  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  October  and 
November,  1903,  entitled  "  Diamond  Mining  in  the  Kimberly 
Field "  and  "  The  Mechanical  Equipment  of  the  Kimberly  Dia- 
mond Mines." — The  address  of  Franklin  G.  Ashton  is  Room  403, 
Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Francis  Du  Pont  Balch's  address 
is  45  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  He  is  still  engaged  in 
the  fire  insurance  business. —  Minard  T.  Barbour,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  for  five  years,  has  been 
transferred  from  Montreal  to  the  St.  Louis  office  of  that  company, 
his  address  being  321  Security  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  James  C. 
Boyd  is  an  assistant  engineer  with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & 
Co.,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.— Farley  G.  Clark,  for- 
merly  electrical  superintendent  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Street  Power 
Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  of  New  York, 
has  recently  taken  a  position  as  electrical  engineer  with  Westing- 
house, Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. — 
A  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Herald  was  ornamented  with  cuts 
of  our  classmates,  Crosby  and  Buchanan,  who  assisted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  musical  extravaganza  produced  in  Woburn  by  the 
Towanda  Club  of  that  city.  Buchanan  wrote  many  of  the  lyrics, 
while  Crosby  composed  a  portion  of  the  music  and  drilled  the  so- 
loists and  chorus,  fifty  in  number. —  Henry  Baldwin  Dates  is  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  Col. —  James  A. 
Emery,  formerly  manager  of  construction,  is  now  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Railway  Light  and  Power 
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Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. —  Edmund  J.  Fairfield  is  manager  of 
the  Liability  Department  of  the  Travellers  Insurance  Company  at 
Cleveland,  his  address  being  New  England  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. —  Frederic  H.  Fay  was  recently  transferred  from  the  grade 
of  associate  member  to  that  of  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. —  Charles  D.  Hey  wood,  for  many  years  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Walsh  &  Hey- 
wood,  proprietors  of  Walsh's  Holyoke  Steam  Boiler  Works. — Myron 
Hunt,  architect,  has  removed  his  offices  from  123  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  to  the  Union  Trust  Building,  corner  of  Spring  and  Fourth 
Streets,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. —  Charles  H.  Johnson  is  superintendent 
of  concrete  construction  for  W.  A.  Murtfeld  &  Co.,  31  Milk 
Street,  Boston. —  Edmund  L  Leeds,  who  was  a  special  student  in 
architecture  with  our  class,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Brainerd, 
Leeds  &  Russell,  architects,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  By  some 
unexplained  mistake,  Mr.  Leeds's  name  has  so  far  been  omitted 
from  the  list  of  class  members.  Fortunately,  the  error  was  discov- 
ered, and  Mr.  Leeds  was  welcomed  at  the  informal  dinner  in 
March. —  Emil  Lorch,  who  spent  two  years  at  Harvard  University 
as  a  graduate  student  and  assistant  in  architecture,  and  received 
from  that  university  last  year  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  architecture  at  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  address  is  216  South  Thirty-seventh  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. —  The  address  of  Willard  A.  Marcy  is  11  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. —  Benjamin  M.  Mitchell  is  assistant  general 
manager  at  Johannesburg  for  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Limited,  of  Eng- 
land, his  address  being  P.O.  Box  619,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  held  at  the  Lowell  Building  of  the  Institute 
on  March  2,  Henry  A.  Morss,  of  the  Simplex  Electric  Company, 
presented  a  paper  upon  ^^  The  Manufacture  of  Insulated  Wires  and 
Cables." — Archibald  Murray  is  with  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Dinorwic,  Ontario.  His  per- 
manent address  is  Yarmouth,  N.S.  —  The  following  account  of  the 
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wedding  of  Frank  Ferguson  Phinney  is  taken  from  the  Boston 
HeraU  of  MzTch  13,  1904:  — 

A  number  of  Boston  people  were  interested  in  the  wedding,  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  at  Southbridge,  of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Wells  to  Mr. 
Frank  Ferguson  Phinney,  which  took  place  at  the  bride's  home.  Mr. 
Phinney  is  the  treasurer  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  a  member  of  the 
Puritan  and  Exchange  Clubs.  .  .  .  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Morse  was  best  man. 
The  bride  wore  a  white  lace  gown  and  carried  valley  Ulies.  Her  veil  was 
the  same  worn  by  her  grandmother  seventy  years  ago.  There  was  a  large 
reception  from  8.30  to  10.30.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phinney  will  live  in  Warren. 

—  Harry  Fay  Roach  is  practising  architecture  at  1403  Chemical 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  George  W.  Sanborn  recently  missed^ 
by  a  narrow  margin,  a  Republican  nomination  for  alderman  at 
Butte,  Mont.  He  has  been  chosen  a  member  and  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  of  Butte.  —  Edward  S. 
Sanderson  is  mechanical  engineer  with  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Waterbury,  his  address  being  153  Hillside  Avenue, 
Waterbury,  Conn. —  William  H.  Sayward,  Jr.,  M.D.,  who  was 
formerly  located  in  Dorchester,  has  recently  commenced  practice 
at  Wayland,  Mass. —  Miss  Londa  L.  Stebbins  is  probation  officer 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco,  at  Room  259  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. —  S.  P.  Waldron,  formerly  engineer  of  the  Berlin 
plant  of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  has  been  transferred  to 
7  West  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  appointed 
engineer  in  charge  of  that  company's  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
offices. 

1895. 
George  W.  Hayden,  Sec.y  493  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Clifton  B.  Sanborn,  of  Norwood,  recently  assumed  the  position 
of  assistant  clerk  of  courts  of  the  Northern  Norfolk  District 
Court  at  Dedham,  succeeding  Edwin  M.  Grover,  of  Needham, 
who  resigned  to  become  assistant  register  of  probate  of  Norfolk 
County.     Mr.  Sanborn  was  born  in  Norwood,  Aug.   i,  1874,  and 
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is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  class  of  '99.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Norwood  School  Board  since  1900,  and  its 
chairman  the  past  two  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Orient  Lodge, 
A.  F.  and  M.,  and  Hebron  Chapter  of  Norwood.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1899. —  '^^^  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  from 
Francois  £.  Matthes  under  date  of  February  29  :  — 

I  have  returned  sometiine  ago  from  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado^ 
where  I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  two  years.  ...  As  you  probably  re- 
member»  I  have  had  quite  a  siege  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  m  Montana  for  two 
seasons.  The  map  —  the  Chief  Mount  Quadrangle  —  is  not  yet  published, 
altogether  the  field  work  was  done  b  1900-01.  ...  I  hope  the  sheet  will 
be  out  next  month.  The  Grand  Canyon  work  makes  the  Chief  Mount  sheet 
dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  the  difficuldes  for  the  engraver 
are  sure  to  be  a  hundred  per  cent,  worse. 

The  area  covered  (480  square  miles)  comprises  what  is  known  as  the 
Kaibab  secdon, —  near  the  upper  end  of  the  canyon, —  both  the  widest  and 
most  beautiful  part,  it  was  mapped  on  ^^^^i^  scale  with  fifty  feet  contours, 
altogether  a  different  proposidon  from  the  old  Bodfish-Renshaw  map  with  its 
non-committal  200  feet  contours.  It  is  to  be  published  on  ^^^^^  scale,  and 
at  my  suggesdon  the  accentuadng  of  the  fifty  contours  has  been  tabooed. 
The  field  operadons  —  entirely  under  my  charge  —  were  unusual  in  many 
respects,  and  deserve  fuller  descripdon  some  day.  .  .  .  The  condidons  were 
not  only  topographic  in  character,  but  also  climadc.  Part  of  the  year  it  was 
too  hot  to  live  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  and  part  of  the  dme  too  cold 
on  the  high  plateaus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  canyon  topography 
made  an  ideal  piece  of  plane-table  intersecdon  work.  Just  think  of  spending 
eight  full  days  on  one  single  point  on  the  rim,  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (camp 
bemg  only  a  few  miles  away).  A  number  of  such  points  were  occupied. 
The  actual  number  of  intersections  taken  from  any  one  stadon  I  have  never 
counted,  but  they  must  run  in  the  thousands.  On  an  average,  one  point  in 
ten  had  its  elevadon  determined  by  verdcal  angles.  The  number  of  verdcal 
angles  read  often  exceeded  one  hundred  (from  one  station  there  were  over  five 
hundred).  The  mtersecdng  of  so  many  pomts  located  close  together,  and 
sighted  at  all  sorts  of  ranges  (from  less  than  a  mile  to  ten  miles),  natu- 
rally demand  a  special  system  of  recording  for  reference,  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  recording  descripdons  of  points  sighted  b^g  too  bunglesome  and  alto- 
gether inadequate.  I  elaborated  a  method  used  by  me  in  the  Rockies,  by 
which  preliminary  contour  sketches  replaced  written  descripdons,  and*  which 
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I  have  termed  the  "  prcliminiry  sketch  method."  Very  few  topographers 
use  t  method  of  this  sort,  and  I  venture  to  say  none  has  elaborated  a  per*- 
feet  system  on  these  lines.  That  mine  is  an  unqualified  success  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  thousands  of  sights  taken  in  the  canyon,  not  one 
was  lost  through  failure  to  identify  the  pomt  agam  from  subsequent  stations. 

Aside  from  the  engineering  part,  the  geology  of  the  Grand  Canyon  sheets 
has  proved  particularly  interesting,  as  might  be  expected.  A  number  of 
minor  points  in  the  structure  of  the  plateaus  were  brought  out  by  the  map- 
ping. 

Of  course,  all  the  work  was  done  from  camps,  part  of  the  time  wagon- 
camps,  and  part  pack-camps.  The  canyon  was  crossed  four  times  by  me, 
and  four  times  by  the  triangulation  party.  Several  animals  were  killed,  and 
any  number  of  them  injured  by  falls  and  accidents.  The  Grand  Can/on  hr 
exceeds  the  Rocky  Mountams  for  rough  and  dangerous  travelling,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Colorado  River  itself  is  a  risky  undertaking  at  any  time.  Just 
the  same  I  feel  that  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  campaign,  and  I  would 
not  mind  having  another  spell  like  it.  I  am  thinking  of  writing  up  the  engi- 
neering features,  and  possibly  also  a  popular  account  of  the  adventures.  I 
have  been  able  to  take  numerous  photographs,  many  of  them  of  scenes  never 
photographed  before.  Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  use  them  for  stereopdcon 
views.  I  intended  to  come  over  to  Boston  this  wmter,  but  I  don't  see  my 
way  out  to  make  the  trip,  for  lack  of  time. 


1896. 
Edward  S.  Mansfield,  &f.,  70  State  Street,  Boston. 


The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  class,  which  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  held  during  the  month  of  March,  has  been 
postponed  this  year,  in  order  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  Tech  Reunion.  The  dinner  will  probably  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  7,  notices  of  which  will  be  sent  out  in  due 
season ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the  class 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  attend  this  dinner  as  well  as  the  other 
appointments  of  the  reunion. —  Joseph  H.  Knight,  formerly  of 
Honolulu,  representing  Holmes  &  Stanley,  is  now  associated  with 
the  new  law  firm  of  Burdett,  Wardwell  &  Snow,  with  offices  in  the 
India  Building,  84  State  Street. —  Walter  M.  Stearns,  for  several 
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years  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Waltham  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent with  the  Electric  Light  Company  at  South  Bend,  Ind. — 
F.  B.  Owen,  formerly  with  the  Narragansett  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany of  Providence,  R  J.,  is  now  connected  with  the  Fort  Wayne 
Electric  Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  the  capacity  of  special 
agent  for  the  company,  and  has  been  covering  the  central  part  of 
the  country  as  their  representative.  He  expects  soon  to  start  on  a 
trip  through  the  Southern  States,  and  also  to  Havana,  Cuba. — 
C.  K.  B.  Nevin  is  temporarily  located  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  as 
superintendent  for  Allen  &  Collins,  architects,  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  Thompson  Memorial  Chapel  for  Williams  College. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  college  chapels  in 
the  United  States. —  In  July,  1903,  George  K.  Burgess  left  the 
University  of  California,  where  he  held  the  position  of  instructor 
in  physics,  to  accept  his  present  position  as  assistant  physicist  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  specializing  in 
pyrometry.  The  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  is  soon  to  have  at  its  disposal 
what  probably  will  be  the  best-equipped  physical  and  electrical  test- 
ing laboratories  in  the  country.  The  Electrical  Division  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  test  at  St.  Louis  all  the  portable  electrical  apparatus 
submitted  in  competition  at  the  coming  fair. —  William  H.  Clifford, 
captain  United  States  Marine  Corps,  is  at  the  present  time  stationed 
at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  Spanish 
War  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  he  was  engaged  in  coast-guard  duty. 
After  being  mustered  out,  he  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  serving  at  Washington,  in  the  Philippines,  in  the 
Pekin  relief  expedition,  and  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Tien-tsin. 
Later  he  was  stationed  at  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and 
has  served  with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  at  Culebra,  W.I.,  also 
on  board  the  ^^  Chicago"  and  ^^  Illinois.'*  He  has  been  ordered  to 
command  a  company  for  duty  at  the  Marine  Camp  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. —  Marshall  O.  Leighton  is  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Hydro-Economics,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Washington.     The  work  of  his  department  includes  the 
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investigation  of  the  duty  of  water,  its  character,  the  resource  which 
it  represents,  its  damage  by  pollution,  and  its  applicability  for  use 
in  the  various  lines  of  manufacturing  and  other  special  develop- 
ment. He  has  also  been  appointed  by  Governor  Franklin  Murphy, 
of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Engineering  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Flood  Commission. —  N.  C.  Grovcr,  who  has  for  the 
past  year  been  in  charge  of  the  hydrographic  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  New  England,  has  recently  been  put 
in  charge  of  the  hydrographic  work  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington. —  A.  C.  Lootz  is  located  at 
Reno,  Nev.,  on  reservoir  construction  for  irrigation,  under  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service. —  A.  L.  Drum  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  Union  Traction  Company  of  Indiana,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a  specially  equipped  electric  road  from 
Indianapolis  to  Chicago. —  H.  A.  Pressey,  who  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  investigating  the  undeveloped  water  powers  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  recently  been  re- 
tained by  the  banking  firm  of  Hugh  MacRae  &  Co.  as  consulting 
engineer  in  connection  with  the  development  of  water  powers  for 
transmitting  electric  power  to  cotton  mills  and  other  industrial 
plants.  He  has  also  an  engineering  office  at  14 16  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, where  he  handles  general  hydraulic  work,  water  powers,  water 
works,  sewerage  systems,  together  with  some  bridge  and  railroad 
work.  For  the  last  three  years  Pressey  has  been  the  professor  in 
charge  of  civil  engineering  at  Columbian  University,  and  has  lately 
been  elected  to  membership  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club  at  Washington. —  Messrs.  Whitney,  Stickney,  and  Put- 
nam are  connected  with  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company 
which  represents  the  Bell  Telephone  Company's  interests  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois. —  L.  N.  Whitney  is  division  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  State  of  Indiana. —  J.  W.  Stickney  has  chaige  of 
the  equipment  in  the  same  State. —  J.  L.  Putnam  is  district  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  company's  interests  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  State. —  W.  G.  Wall  is  superintendent  for  the  National 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  of  Indiana. 
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1897. 
John  A.   Collins,  Jr.,  &f.,  79  Trcmont  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  class  was  well  represented  at  the  ^^  Liquid  Sunshine  "  dinner 
of  the  Technology  Club  of  New  York.  The  men  managed  to  get 
seats  together,  and  a  lively  reunion  was  the  result.  Those  present 
from  the  class  were  Joseph  Bancroft,  A.  S.  Hamilton,  Benj.  A. 
Howes,  Harry  B.  Hunt,  John  P.  Ilsley,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Lamb,  George 
H.  McCarthy,  Thomas  Vinton,  and  H.  E.  Worcester. —  I,  du  Pont 
has  taken  charge  of  the  construction  department  of  the  E.  L  du  Pont 
Company  of  Wilmington,  Del. — James  W.  Smith,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  at  Worcester,  has  been  made  master  mechanic 
of  the  same  works. —  In  accordance  with  the  general  plans  being 
made  by  the  Alumni  Committee  for  a  grand  reunion  of  classes 
during  the  Commencement  Week,  it  is  proposed  that  '97  hold  its 
dinner  on  the  evening  designated  by  said  committee,  and  that  also 
it  hold  an  "informal  reception  at  the  Alumni  Reception  the  Monday 
night  previous.  Details  will  be  given  later. —  On  March  7  the 
secretary  received  a  welcome  letter  from  Lieutenant  William  A. 
Kent,  Course  L,  who  is  at  present  stationed  with  his  regiment,  the 
Twenty-third  Infantry,  at  Camp  Vicars,  Misamis,  Philippine  Islands. 
In  order  that  others  may  enjoy  the  same,  extracts  are  given  below. 
The  letter  bears  the  date  of  January  14 :  — 

I  have  just  been  reading  my  October  Rbvuw,  which  reached  me  t  few 
days  ago ;  and  the  spirit  moves  me  to  let  you  know  I  am  sdll  living,  or  I 
might  better  say  existing. 

We  left  here  in  September,  1901,  for  New  York,  via  Suez,  and  had  a 
fine  trip,  marred  only  by  the  shormess  of  our  stays  at  Singapore,  Columbo, 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  at  which  places  we  stopped  to  coal.  The  trip  was  also 
slightly  marred  by  a  few  days'  storm  as  we  were  crossing  the  Atlandc. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  on  December  i,  and  we  went  to  Plattsburg, 
N.Y.,  for  station.  We  put  in  a  very  pleasant  year  and  a  half  there,  and  in 
April,  1903,  started  out  here  again. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  coldest  place  m  the  Philippines,  2,800  feet  above 
sea  level     We  have  to  wear  flannel   shirts  to  keep  warm,  use  two  and 
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sometimes  three  blankets  at  night.  More  than  once  I  have  gone  to  bed  in 
the  afternoon  in  order  to  keep  warm.  The  temperature  is  not  so  low,  varying 
from  58^  to  76^  ;  but  the  altitude  and  the  wind  combined  certainly-  do  make 
us  shiver.  I  went  in  to  see  the  commanding  officer  the  other  day,  and  found 
him  with  a  blue  cloth  overcoat,  khaki  blouse,  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  woollen 
undershirt  on,  besides  the  usual  clothing  below  the  waist.  Still  he  was  shiver- 
ing, and  all  doors  and  windows  closed,  too. 

We  have  fine  scenery  and  lots  of  climate,  but  —  we  are  twenty-three 
miles  from  the  coast,  transportation  is  bad,  no  ladies  or  children  are  allowed 
up  here,  and  it  gets  very  monotonous. 

Those  of  my  classmates  who  knew  me  at  Technology  would  hardly 
recognize  me  now.  I  am  about  forty  pounds  heavier  than  I  was  then,  all  of  it 
gained  out  here,  so  that  I  tip  the  scales  now  at  190  instead  of  1 50  as  in  '97. 

Please  remember  me  to  all  '97  men  whom  you  sec. 

1898. 
C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOw,  &f.,  Hotel  Oxford,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  secretary  has  been  so  busy  with  the  preparation  of  the  Class 
Book  (which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  the  class  dinner  in 
connection  with  the  June  reunion)  that  he  has  not  amassed  many 
'98  notes  other  than  those  to  be  contained  therein.  Some  of  the 
information  collected  for  the  book  is,  however,  of  general  interest ; 
and  in  particular  the  question,  ^^  What  changes  or  improvements 
do  you  think  should  be  made  at  the  Institute  ? "  elicited  replies, 
some  of  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  here.  A  majority  of 
the  men  did  not  answer  this  question  at  all  or  merely  expressed 
their  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  Corporation. 
A  fairly  large  minority,  however,  were  at  one  in  expressing  a  de- 
sire for  two  things,  a  broadening  and  humanizing  of  undergradu- 
ate life  and  the  establishment  of  a  dormitory  system.  Russell  says, 
*'*'  Any  change  which  can  be  made  to  broaden  the  life  of  the  under- 
graduate." Watkins  says,  "It  is  my  opinion  thit  the  Institute 
should  abandon  the  present  site,  and  get  out  into  the  suburbs, 
within,  say,  ten  miles  of  Boston,  where  it  can  have  room  to  grow. 
I  say  let  sentiment  for  the  Boylston  Street  location  give  way  to 
progress."    "  The  furtherance  of  the  good  work  of  Professor  Bur- 
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ton  in  bringing  the  instructors  and  students  closer  together,  and  in 
inducing  one  to  trust  and  aid  the  other  "  (Babson) .  ^^  The  moving 
of  the  entire  Institute  to  one  of  the  suburbs  where  more  college 
life  can  be  enjoyed,  where  more  instruction  can  be  given  for  the 
same  outlay  of  money,  and  where  poor  students  can  live  more 
economically  than  in  Boston  "  (Barker).  ^^  Removal  to  a  situation 
where  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  buildings  to  be  on  a  common 
lot,  with  space  for  athletic  fields  and  dormitories,  which  will  be 
conducive  to  greater  college  feeling  and  will  insure  better  health 
for  the  students"  (Sturtevant).  "A  better  chapel,  movement  to 
Brookline,  and  the  establishment  of  ^  Versuchanstalts '  similar  to 
the  ones  at  Charlottenburg.  These  research  laboratories  are  the 
greatest  advantage  this  technical  school  has  over  M.  I.  T.,"  (D.  Q. 
Brown).  ^'I  believe  the  Institute  should  decide  at  an  early  date  on 
some  definite  policy  for  the  future.  Personally,  I  believe  the  In- 
stitute should  move  to  a  location  providing  plenty  of  room  for  its 
expansion  along  broad  lines.  The  present  location  seems  quite 
inadequate,  and  work  is  carried  along  under  certain  disadvantages 
which  could  be  removed  in  a  new  location  "  (Philbrick).  ^^  By  all 
means  move  to  suburbs,  build  dormitories  or  houses,  and  have  col- 
lege buildings  in  compact  group.  Social  development,  as  represented 
by  what  is  known  as  college  spirit  or  college  life,  is  Tech's  weak- 
est feature  in  training  men  as  distinguished  from  engineering  ma- 
chines "  (Dater).  Howard,  Gilbert,  Ingalls,  R.  £.  Kendall,  Lan- 
singh,  and  Spaulding,  all  speak  for  dormitories  and  more  college 
life;  Cottle,  Mara,  Mommers,  C.  H.Smith,  Hutchinson,  Bishop, 
Brewster,  Huntington,  Tallmadge,  and  Streng  favor  a  suburban 
location ;  Goodrich,  Goldsmith,  Paige,  and  Priest  call  for  more 
college  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  L.  Davis  says :  ^^  The  less 
change,  the  better.  The  danger  is  more  of  losing  what  is  precious 
than  of  not  bringing  in  enough  that  is  new.  Of  course,  natural 
expansion  and  development  will  bring  many  changes,  and  they  will 
be  beneficial.  But  it  will  be  a  dreadful  mistake  to  treat  the  stu- 
dents as  children,  or  even  as  such  colleges  as  Harvard  and  Yale  do. 
The  Institute  should  continue  to  treat  its  students  as  free  American 
citizens.     They  will  continue  to  rise  to  the  situation." 
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With  regard  to  the  other  important  change  of  policy  which  has 
been  recently  discussed,  Cornell  writes  as  follows :  "  Principal  one 
to  move  away  from  city.  Combine  with  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  if  it  can  be  arranged  to  keep  it  a  separate  institution  from 
Harvard  and  under  the  old  name."  Coburn,  on  the  other  hand, 
ends  his  paper  with  the  emphatic  statement :  ^^  Tech  should  not 
move.  As  to  consolidation  with  *  the  enemy  '  across  the  Charles  " 
(here  follows  four-word  quotation  from  Gelett  Burgess).  In  simi- 
lar vein,  Bragg  says :  ^^  I  think  the  Institute  should  remain  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  and  continue  the  magnificent  work  she  has  done 
and  is  doing.  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  for  affiliation  with  any  other 
institution."  So  Muhlig :  "  I  have  seen  some  talk  in  the  papers 
of  a  union  between  Tech  and  Harvard.  I  should  like  here  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  such  a  union.  Tech  has  made  a  name  for 
itself  and  a  reputation  that  is  recognized  all  over  the  country,  and 
I  for  one  should  not  like  to  see  Tech  swamp  its  personality  by 
joining  Harvard."  So  Pease  :  "  I  think  President  Pritchett  is  qual- 
ified to  look  after  changes  and  improvements,  if  he  will  keep 
M.  I.  T.  from  the  clutches  of  Harvard  "  (here  follows  that  four- 
word  quotation  from  Gelett  Burgess  again).  So  Treat :  ^^  Remove 
all  chance  of  Tech  uniting  with  Harvard.  Cinch  the  thing  for- 
ever." So  Winslow :  «'  I  believe  as  I  did  in  '98  that  the  future 
of  the  Institute  lies,  ^  not  in  wealth  and  mere  material  prosperity, 
but  chiefly  in  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  great  men  and  the  great 
traditions  of  the  past.' " 

1899 
Miles  S.  Sherrill,  &f.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


J.  H.  Walton  has  returned  from*study  in  Heidelberg,  where  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  under  Professor  Bredig.  He  is  now 
instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana, 
111. —  W.  C.  Phalen  is  connected  with  the  United  States  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
has  recently  published  an  excellent  paper,  entitled  ^^  Notes  on  the 
Rocks  of  Ungsuaks  Peninsula  and  its   Environs,  Greenland." — 
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E.  B.  Phelps  is  engaged  at  the  Sewage  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Institute,  located  on  Albany  Street.  Besides  the  routine  work  con- 
nected with  the  experimental  purification  of  sewage,  he  is  making 
a  special  study  of  the  chemistry  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  sewage« 
He  is  the  proud  father  of  a  seven  months'  old  boy,  who  will  doubt- 
less enter  the  Institute  with  the  class  of '25. —  T.  F.  Lennan  was 
in  town  recently,  and  looked  up  some  of  the  boys.  Lennan  is 
superintendent  of  a  large  zinc  mining  and  smelting  company  at 
Joplin,  Mo.  He  was  looking  as  prosperous  and  jolly  as  ever. — 
W.  M.  Corse  has  a  position  as  chemist  with  the  Detroit  Lubricator 
Company. —  H.  L.  Morse  has  passed  the  examinations  for  the 
United  States  Army,  and  will  receive  his  appointment  after  the 
present  first  class  at  the  Military  Academy. —  H.  S.  Mork  and 
*«  Doc  "  Skinner  are  connected  with  the  firm  of  Little  &  Walker, 
chemical  experts  and  engineers,  93  Broad  Street,  Boston.  Mork 
was  married  last  October  to  Miss  Estelle  C.  Williams  at  Brookline. 
—  Edwin  Sutermeister  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  Marie  Babb  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Dec.  31,  1903.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  uncle  at  West- 
brook,  Me.,  and  the  reception  which  followed  was  largely  attended 
by  guests  from  Boston,  Portland,  and  Westbrook.  Clifford  M. 
Swan,  of  Brookline,  officiated  as  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suter- 
meister will  reside  at  Westbrook,  Me.,  Sutermeister  has  been 
with  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company  of  that  city  since  his  grad- 
uation.—  George  R.  Townsend  is  the  chief  estimator  for  the  Fore 
River  Ship  and  Engine  Company  at  Quincy,  Mass.  Mr.  Town- 
send  has  but  recently  come  to  this  city,  having  been  for  the  past 
four  years  with  the  William  R.  Trigg  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
Richmond,  Va.  In  1899  ^^  went  to  England  to  assist  in  the 
trials  of  H.  M.  S.  ^^  Albatross.'^  He  was  also  the  representative 
of  the  contractors  during  the  trials  of  the  United  States  destroyers 
"  Dale  "  and  "  Decatur  "  and  United  States  torpedo  boats  "  Shu- 
brick,"  ** Stockton,"  and  "Thornton." — Bassett  Jones,  Jr.,  is 
located  in  New  York  City,  where  he  is  a  consulting  engineer  for 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  of  building.  He  is  also 
supervising  engineer  for  Douglas  Robinson  and  Charles  S.  Brown 
&  Co.  of  that  city. 
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1901. 
£.  B.  Belcher,  Secj  Quincy,  Mass. 


The  class  has  held  two  successful  dinners  at  the  Tech  Union, 
thirty  men  being  present  at  the  January  dinner  and  twenty  at  the 
one  in  February.  The  guests  at  the  first  dinner  were  Mr.  Blach- 
stein  and  Professor  Allen,  who  gave  the  men  some  very  interest- 
ing information  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  Institute  at  the 
present  time.  After  the  speeches  the  class  was  entertained  by 
Mr.  Proulx  and  some  of  the  ex-members  of  the  Glee  Club,  who 
furnished  music  from  the  Tech  Song  Book.  At  the  February 
dinner  Professor  Clifford  was  present,  and  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  present  conditions  at  the  Institute  and  the  duty  of  the 
alumni  in  regard  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  courses.  He 
argued  for  a  more  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  vari- 
ous studies  rather  than  the  present  drift  toward  patchwork  courses. 
It  was  voted  at  this  meeting  that  the  class  should  participate  in 
the  Technology  reunion,  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  and  members  of  the  class. 
At  the  dinner  held  on  April  i  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  gave 
a  very  interesting  lecture  on  ^^  Teaching  the  Adult  Blind  how  to 
become  Self-supporting."  It  was  illustrated  by  lantern  views 
and  moving  pictures,  and  some  excellent  music  was  furnished  by 
a  blind  musician. —  George  P.  Shute,  X.,  is  in  charge  of  the  in- 
stallation of  a  water-filtration  plant  at  Jamaica,  L.I. —  A.  W. 
Peters,  I.,  is  at  home  in  Roxbuiy,  recuperating  from  the  effects 
of  his  recent  illness. —  O.  S.  Stockman,  III.,  is  in  Pittsburg,  work- 
ing for  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. —  Roger  W.  Wight,  XIII. , 
has  left  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  is  getting  practical  experience 
at  sea. —  Robert  W.  Bailey,  XIII.,  is  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
—  F.  F.  Dorsey,  II.,  is  connected  with  Phillips,  Van  Everen  & 
Fish,  Exchange  Building,  Boston. —  Frank  J.  Eager,  III.,  is  work- 
ing for  the  Boston  Transit  Commission. —  The  secretary  has 
been  informed  of  the  recent  marriage  of  W.  E.  Farnham,  VI. — 
Percy  F.   Goodwin   is  with  Walter  B.   Ross,  engineer  and  con- 
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tractor,  Boston. —  Charles  E.  Martin,  IV.,  is  at  West  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  with  the  Guerber  Engineering  Company. —  Born,  on  March  12, 
a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiilard  Wellman  Dow. —  It  will  be 
a  very  great  help  to  the  secretary  if  the  members  of  the  class 
will  respond  promptly  and  fill  out  the  sheet  enclosed  in  the  annual 
notice. —  On  March  15  M.  C.  Brush  assumed  the  office  of  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Newton,  Lexington  &  Boston,  Newton  & 
Boston,  and  the  Westboro  &  Hopkinton  Street  Railways,  and  the 
Norumbega  Park  Company, —  a  position  recently  created.  Mr. 
Brush  will  relieve  President  Claflin  of  the  Boston  and  Suburban 
Electric  Companies  of  the  details  of  management.  Mr.  Brush 
has  been  an  officer  on  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  in  railroad 
business  in  the  West,  and  assistant  to  President  Claflin. — F.  H. 
Sexton  has  gone  to  Halifax,  N.S.,  to  be  Professor  of  Mining  Engi- 
neering at  Dalhousie  College. 

1902. 
Charles  W.  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Secy  51  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline, 

Mass. 


The  secretary  is  pleased  to  report  the  following  marriages  and 
engagements  which  have  leaked  out  since  the  last  class  notes  went  to 
the  Review  :  Ferrin  was  married  on  January  21  to  Alice  Rebecca 
Cotton,  of  Nashua,  N.H.  They  are  now  at  home  at  1515 
Middlesex  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. —  Hadcock  was  married  on  June 
24  to  Ceres  Hey  wood,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. —  The  class  will  be 
very  much  grieved  to  hear  that  Red.  Proctor,  who  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  married  to  Miss  Hedrick  in  Salisbury,  N.C.,  had 
to  give  it  up  on  account  of  his  lungs.  He  is  now  at  Saranac 
Lake,  N.Y.,  P.O.  Box  122. —  Pember  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Amy  Gertrude  Henette,  of  Highlandville,  Mass. ;  and  Sea> 
bury,  to  Miss  Knight,  of  Providence. —  Farmer  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Capen,  a  daughter  of  President  Elmer  Capen,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege.—  The  following  changes  in  occupation  and  address  have 
been  reported  since  the  last  Review  :  I.  Williams  is  yard  clerk  in 
the  Keyser  Freight  Yard,  Baltimore  &  Ohio    Railroad,    Keyser, 
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W.  Va. —  Seabury  is  assistant  engineer  with  the  O'Rourke  Engi- 
neering Construction  Company,  New  York :  his  address  is  64  £. 
49th  Street,  New  York  City. —  C.  H.  Boardman,  Jr.,  who  was 
last  heard  from  in  Pittsburg,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  is  now 
with  Edward  A.  Tucker,  architectural  engineer,  161  Summer 
Street.  He  lives  at  53  Breed  Street,  Lynn. —  Egan,  who  left  at  the 
end  of  the  Freshman  year,  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Logging 
Railroads  of  the  Kaul  Lumber  Company,  Hollins,  Clay  County, 
Ala. —  Bonnemort's  address  is  now  25  Rutgers  Street,  Utica, 
N.Y. —  Mason  is  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  new 
hydraulic  development  being  carried  forward  by  the  Hudson  River 
Water  Power  Company  at  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. —  Hervey's  box  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  877. —  J.  Philbrick  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  44th  Street  Station  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  New  York;  residence,  318  West  5 6th  Street,  New 
York. —  Towne  is  with  the  Burgess  Sulphide  Fibre  Company, 
Berlin,  N.H. —  R.  F.  Whitney,  who  left  the  Institute  about  Junior 
year,  is  now  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Whitney  Machine  Com- 
pany at  Winchester.  He  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  his 
dues  paid  the  farthest  ahead  of  any  man  in  '02 ;  to  wit,  through 
Dec.  31,  1908. —  Brainerd  lives  at  the  Rectory,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y.  He  is  a  transitman  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  at  Hoboken, 
N.J. —  MorrilPs  address  is  11  Spring  Park  Avenue,  Jamaica 
Plain. — Coburn's  address  is  now  158  Washington  Street,  Maiden, 
Mass. —  Simpson  is  in  the  Philippines.  His  address  is  Bunavisu, 
Guimaras  Island. —  Durham  is  a  mining  engineer  in  Poleta,  Cal. 

—  Hunt's  address  is  674  High  Street,  Bath,  Me. —  Baetjer  is 
draughting  in  the  office  of  the  engineer  of  bridges  (11 15  Union 
Station,  Pittsburg,  Pa. )  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg. 

—  I.  R.  Adams  is  an  architectural  draughtsman  with  Howard  Gree- 
ley, 33  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City. —  Nichold  is  archi- 
tectural draughtsman  with  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  15  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. —  Greeley  is  with  Sturgis  &  Barton,  arch- 
itects. Tuxedo,  N.Y. —  H.  E.  Bartlett  is  an  architectural  draughts- 
man in  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. —  The  name  of  Hudson's  firm  was  in- 
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correctly  reported  in  the  last  Class  Report.     It  should  be  J.  J, 
Grover's  Sons.     His  address  is  56  Baltimore  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

—  C.    H.    Porter  is   with   the  Chase-Shawmut    Company,  New- 
buryport,  Mass.     His  address  is  6  Washington  Street,  Newburyport. 

—  Mayo  is  in  the  heating  and  ventilating  department  of  the 
Supervising  Architect's  office  at  Washington,  D.C.  He  lives  at 
1506  P  Street,  N.  W. —  R.  Kennedy  is  at  Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands^ 
working  with  the  Waiakea  Mill  Company. —  Pollard  has  gone  to 
the  Patch  Manufacturing  Company  as  erecting  engineer. —  Had- 
dock, whose  marriage  was  mentioned  above,  is  assistant  engineer 
with  the  Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commission,  State- 
House,  Boston.  He  lives  on  Greenwood  Street,  Greenwood^ 
Mass. —  Cook  is  down  in  Mexico  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Ferreras  Mine,  a  silver-lead  proposition  owned  by  the  Velardefia 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  Velardena,  Estado  de  Durango, 
Mexico.  He  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  above  company. — 
G.  E.  T.  Edgar,  who  left  the  Institute  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman 
year,  is  in  the  railway  and  engineering  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.  —  Goldenburg  has  left 
Pittsburg  and  gone  to  Detroit,  where  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company. —  Blodgett  is  back  in  Boston 
working  for  the  Blodgett  Clock  Company,  141  Franklin  Street,  Bos- 
ton.—  W.  N.  Brown  is  inspector  for  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company, 
38  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  He  lives  at  167  West  Newton  Street. — 
Chapman  left  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  January,  and  is  now  night 
superintendent  of  coke  ovens  with  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 
His  address  is  P.O.  Box  28,  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. —  The  class  had 
a  very  pleasant  time  at  its  meeting  on  March  4,  1900,  at  the  Tech 
Union  on  Garrison  Street.  About  twenty-five  men  were  present. 
The  matter  of  the  Alumni  Reunion  in  June  was  presented  to  the 
class,  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  was  voted  to  have  the 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  7, 
1904,  just  before  the  Tech  Night  at  the  Pops.  '02  will  keep 
open  house  for  all  comers  during  the  three  days  of  the  June 
Reunion.  The  matter  of  ways  and  means  for  the  celebration  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  full  powers. 
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1903. 
Claude  P.  Nibecker,  Sec,  Glens  Mills,  Penn. 


On  January  13  an  informal  dinner  was  held  at  the  Union.  In 
%pite  of  the  rainy  weather  nineteen  men  showed  up,  and  had  an  en- 
joyable time  telling  stories  and  singing.  A  letter  in  regard  to  the 
reunion  at  Commencement  was  read  by  President  Morse.  The 
class  officers  are  forming  plans  for  the  co-operation  of  the  class 
with  the  Reunion  Committee,  and  therefore  the  class  dinner  will  be 
held  about  the  loth  of  June.  Notice  will  be  sent  to  every  man 
who  has  sighified  his  desire  to  be  enrolled  in  the  graduate  class. 
Any  man  who  has  received  no  notice  from  the  class  and  wishes  to 
join  can  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  10  Engineer- 
ing A,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. —  Course  I.  leads  all 
the  other  courses  in  the  number  of  Benedicts. —  Rolf  Newman  was 
married  to  Miss  Emma  Gould  Easton  at  St.  John's  Memorial 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  on  February  18.  Several  '03  men  were  pres- 
ent. Swett  assisted  as  usher.  Newman  and  his  bride  are  at  present 
residing  in  Cambridge. —  Haden  was  also  married  last  June. —  The 
following  data  give  an  idea  where  the  fellows  are  located :  S.  C. 
Aldrich  is  with  the  Mianus  Motor  Works,  Boston. —  J.  F.  Ancona 
is  draughtsman  in  the  Bement-Niles  Works  (Philadelphia)  of  the 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company. —  F.  G.  Babcock  is  mining  coal  at 
Scranton,  Pa. —  H.  S.  Baker  is  with  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  (Evans- 
ton,  111.). — S.  K.  Baker  is  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
(Arizona). —  S.  R.  Bartlett  is  in  the  Southern  office  of  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.  at  Greenville,  S.C. — W.  W.  Burnham  is  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass. —  G.  H.  Clark  is  with  the  Stone 
Wireless  Telegraphy  Company,  Boston. —  R.  A.  Cook  is  with  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  (Bloomington,  111.) . —  C.  B.  Cox,  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Spokane,  Wash. — F.  G.  Cox,  draughtsman 
for  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  New  York. —  H.  Crosby  is  with  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  Camden,  N.J. —  J.  A.  Cush- 
man,  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  Clinton,  Mass. — 
W.  H.  Donovan  is  with  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Denver, 
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Col. — W.  O.  Eddy  is  with  the  Orvington  Manufacturing  Company, 
Boston. —  S.  A.  Foster  is  with  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
New  York. —  W.  M.  Gilker,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  Pawtucket,  R.I. —  W.  L.  Gillett  is  with  the  General 
Chemical  Company,  New  York. —  E.  G.  Goodwin  is  with  the 
Smuggler  Union  Mining  Company,  Telluride,  Col. —  L.  B.  Gould, 
with  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. —  I.  T.  Haddock,  on  a  sugar  plantation  at  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. —  J.  £.  Harlow  is  a  draughtsman  with  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  Camden,  N.J. —  G.  M.  Harris  is  with  the 
Worumbo  Manufacturing  Company,  Bath,  Me. —  R.  F.  Jackson 
is  with  Sturgis  &  Barton,  Boston,  Mass. —  C.  M.  Joyce,  with  the 
Arlington  Pyraline  Company,  Arlington,  N.J. —  P.  J.  Kearney,  II., 
graduate  student  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Institute. —  A.  E. 
Lavy  is  with  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  New  York. —  L.  H. 
Lee  is  with  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Cheshire,  Conn. — 
C.  J.  Mcintosh  is  with  the  J.  J.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Com- 
pany, Racine,  Wis. —  R.  C.  Tolman  is  studying  in  Germany. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

ORE    DRESSING 

By  Robert  H.  Richards.  New  York  and  London,  1903 :  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Two  volumes,  1,236 
pages,  560  illustrations,  and  409  tables  in  the  text.  Price 
^10. 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Richards's  book  on  "  Ore  Dressing  " 
is  an  event  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  men  connected  with  the  In- 
stitute. Professor  Richards  has  been  identified  with  the  Institute 
since  its  beginning,  graduating  with  its  first  class  in  1868,  and 
being  a  member  continuously  since  then  of  the  instructing  staff  and 
Faculty.  The  mining  laboratory,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  equipped 
in  1 87 1,  and  has  been  under  Professor  Richards's  direction  since  its 
inception.  Working  machines  for  the  study  and  investigation  of 
problems  in  ore  dressing  were  introduced,  and  the  present-day  sys- 
tem of  laboratory  instruction  and  investigation,  supplemented  by 
observations  at  mines  and  mills  in  summer  schools,  was  developed. 
The  book  on  "  Ore  Dressing  "  is  a  part  of  this  development,  and 
the  feature  which  characterizes  the  book  more  than  any  other  is  the 
extensive  record  of  carefully  observed  facts,  tabulated,  analyzed, 
and  interpreted  in  the  most  thorough,  conscientious,  and  painstaking 
manner. 

The  first  works  on  Ore  Dressing  were  published  in  German, 
Gaetzschmann's  ^^  Auf bereitung "  in  1864  and  1872,  and  Ritt- 
inger's  "Lehrbuch  der  Auf bereitungskunde  "  in  1867.  Since  then 
other  German  works  have  appeared,  by  Linkenbach  in  1887,  by 
Bilharz  in  1896  and  1898,  and  by  Kirschner  in  1898  and  1899. 
In  French  a  small  part  of  volume  two  of  Haton  de  la  Goupilliere's 
"Cours  d'Exploitation  des  Mines,"  1897,  *s  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  work  in  English  was  Kunhardt's  "  The  Practice 
of  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe,"  1893.  The  subject  of  Ore  Dressing, 
as  represented  by  European  practice,  has  thus  had  a  very  satisfac- 
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tory  literature;  but  it  had  no  comprehensive  treatment  in  English 
and  all  the  literature  relating  to  American  practice  existed  only  in 
detached  papers  scattered  through  numerous  technical  journals.  In 
the  opening  lines  of  his  preface,  Professor  Richards  says : — 

In  the  use  and  design  of  machinery  in  all  lines,  America  has,  in  the  last 
few  years,  taken  a  leading  place  among  the  nations :  that  used  in  Ore  Dress- 
ing is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  existing  authorities  on  this  subject  treat 
chiefly  of  European  practice,  and  since  the  time  of  their  publication  new 
researches  have  been  made»  revising  and  throwing  light  upon  the  laws  govern- 
ing separation.  On  all  these  accounts*  therefore,  the  present  seems  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  appearance  of  a  work  on  Ore  Dressing. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  to  the  reader  the  modem  Ameri- 
can practice,  referring  for  comparison  to  the  European  ;  and  to  so  expound 
the  principles  of  the  art,  as  at  present  understood,  as  to  make  advances  easy 
in  the  future.  In  makbg  the  book,  he  has  had  in  mind  the  student,  the 
teacher,  the  expert,  the  mill  man  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  book  includes  the  mechanical  preparation  of 
useful  minerals  other  than  coal. 

The  sources  from  which  the  information  has  been  derived  are :  personal 
visits  to  the  mills,  correspondence  with  the  mill  men  and  the  manufacturers 
of  the  mill  machinery,  the  laboratory  and  the  literature. 

The  brief  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  conveys  little  idea  of 
the  tremendous  labor  involved  in  exploiting  the  various  sources  of 
information.  Continuously  for  ten  years,  Professor  Richards  has  had 
one  Institute  graduate  engaged  in  working  on  the  book,  and  during 
a  considerable  part  of  that  time  two,  and  some  of  the  time  three 
Institute  graduates.  These  men  were  employed  in  reviewing  the 
literature,  in  assembling  and  classifying  data,  and  in  conducting 
experimental  tests  in  the  laboratory. 

Of  the  books  and  periodicals  referred  to  in  the  text,  a  list  is 
given  containing  174  titles.  All  the  literature  from  1870  to  date 
has  been  systematically  reviewed,  and  no  less  than  2,188  separate 
references  to  the  literature  are  recorded  in  the  text. 

In  the  summer  of  1895,  accompanied  by  one  assistant.  Professor 
Richards    spent  three  months  in  a  systematic  visit  to  mines  and 
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mills  throughout  the  West.  The  compilation  of  the  data  collected 
during  this  trip,  followed  by  their  discussion  and  revision,  by  cor- 
respondence with  superintendents  and  mill  managers,  consumed 
more  than  four  years. 

During  the  progress  of  the  writing,  problems  arose  which  were 
difficult  to  understand,  and  which  seemed  to  require  experimental 
work.  Some  of  these  were  made  the  subject  of  extensive  laboratory 
investigation,  his  assistants  being  employed  sometimes  for  months 
at  a  time  in  laboratory  experiment.  Accounts  of  some  of  these  in- 
vestigations have  appeared  in  papers  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  but  many  of  them  are  published  for  the  first 
time  as  a  part  of  the  book.  ' 

Professor  Richards  has  done  this  work  in  addition  to  carrying  on, 
without  interruption,  his  regular  work  of  administration  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  Mining  Department  of  the  Institute,  and  that  with  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  students. 

In  the  opening  chapter  on  ^^  General  Principles"  the  subject  of 
Ore  Dressing  is  introduced  in  the  following  words : — 

The  preparation  of  ores  for  the  smelter  by  mechanical  means,  whereby 
the  valuable  minerals  are  concentrated  into  smaller  bulk  and  weight  by  the 
separation  of  some  of  the  waste,  or  whereby  two  valuable  minerals  are 
separated  from  each  other,  is  called  Ore  Dressing  (^^ Aufhereitungy  Ger.  ; 
Preparation  Mecbanique,  Fr.). 

The  advantages  gained  by  concentrating  the  valuable  minerals  into  a 
smaller  bulk  are  :  firsts  that  the  cheaper  mechanical  method  of  rejecting  the 
waste  material  is  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  chemical  method  of  the 
smelting  furnace ;  and^  secondly,  the  rejected  waste  material  is  not  shipped^ 
and  this  saves  freight.  In  the  case  of  non-metalliferous  ores,  such  as  graphite, 
emery,  and  precious  stones,  the  mechanical  method  is  the  only  one  available. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  of  smeldng  a  concentrated  ore  over  direct 
smelting*  let  us  assume  an  ore  containing  8  per  cent,  of  lead ;  cost  ot 
mining,  %2  per  ton;  concentrating,  |o.6o  per  ton;  smelting,  I9  per  ton  for 
mine  ore  and  $8  per  ton  for  concentrates  (in  some  cases  concentrates  are 
smelted  without  charge,  particularly  where  they  contain  much  iron);  freight 
charges,  $1.50  per  ton;  one  hundred  tons  of  ore  concentrated  into  ten  tons  ; 
loss  of  metal,   15  per  cent,  in  concentrating,  10  per  cent,  in  smelting  mine 
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ore,  and  8  per  cent,   in   smelting    concentrates.     Then   the    account   for 
treatment  by  direct  smelting  will  stand :  — 

CjT.     Mining  100  tons  ore  at  1(2  per  ton 1 200.00 

Freight  on  100  tons  ore  at  $1.50  per  ton 150.00 

Smelting  100  tons  ore  at  $9  per  ton 900.00 

$1,250.00 
J)r,     Return  ^om    14,400   pounds   lead   at    3^  cents  per 

pound     . 504.00 

Balance  of  loss $746.00 

The  account  for  treatment  by  concentrating  and  smelting  will  stand  :  — 

Cr,     Mining  100  tons  ore  at  $2  per  ton $200.00 

Concentrating  100  tons  ore  at  $0.60  per  ton  .     .     .     .  60.00 

Freight  on  10  tons  concentrates  at  $1.50  per  ton       .     .  15.00 

Smelting  10  tons  concentrates  at  $8  per  ton    ...     .  80.00 

$3SS'00 

Dr.     Return  from  12,512  pounds  lead  at  3^  cents  per  pound  437.92 

Balance  of  profit $82.92 

If  there  was  no  freight  to  be  paid  in  either  case,  there  would  still  be 
a  loss  of  $596  on  100  tons  of  ore  by  direct  smelting,  while  the  combined 
processes  would  yield  a  profit  of  $97.92. 

Ore  dressing  makes  use  of  the  physical  properties  of  minerals  and  rocks  ; 
and  the  difference  in  behavior  between  the  valuable  and  waste  minerals 
affords  methods  for  the  separation  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  Physical 
properties  of  interest  in  Ore  Dressing  are  :  — 

Hardness. 

Tenacity  and  brittleness. 

Structure  and  fracture. 

Aggregation . 

Color  and  lustre. 

Specific  gravity  and  settling  power. 

Adhesion. 

Greaainess. 

Magnetism. 

Change  in  condition  by  heat  from  non-magnetic  to  magnetic. 

Change  in  mechanical  condidon  by  heat  from  dense  to  porous. 

Decrepitadon  by  heat. 

A  process  usually  consists  of  two  or  more  successive  steps,  in  which  the 
later  is  supplementary  to  the  earlier.  Thus  sorting  in  dashers  u  fol- 
lowed by  sizing  on  slime  tables ;  and  sizing  by  screens  is  followed  by  sort- 
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ing  on  jigs.  In  each  case  the  first  step  prepares  the  ore  for  the  second,  and 
the  second  supplements  and  completes  the  work  which  the  first  step  was  in- 
capable of  performing  alone.     Neither  step  is  complete  without  the  other. 

Professor  Richards  divides  this  book  into  four  parts :  — 
Part  I.       Breaking,  Crushing,  and  Comminuting. 
Part  11.     Separating,  Concentrating,  or  Washing. 
Part  III.    Accessory  Apparatus. 
Part  IV.    Mill  Processes  and  Management. 

Part  L  Breakings  Crushing,  and  Comminuting, 
The  valuable  minerals  occur  associated  with  and  attached  to  the  waste 
rocky  and  before  any  separation  can  take  place  the  one  mineral  must  be  sev- 
ered, detached  or  unlocked  from  the  other,  and  this  is  done  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  means  :  blasting  in  the  mine  ;  calcining  by  fire ;  steam  ham- 
mers ;  drop  hammers ;  hand  hammers  ;  rock  breakers  ;  crushing  roUs ;  steam 
stamps  ;  gravity  stamps  ;  and  the  various  fine  grinders. 

This  part  of  the  book  occupies  more  than  three  hundred  pages 
of  text,  and  thus  makes  a  good-sized  book  by  itself.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  breakers  of  the  jaw  and  spindle  classes  for 
preliminary  crushing,  and  to  rolls,  steam  stamps,  gravity  stamps, 
and  grinders  for  final  crushing.  A  machine  of  each  class  and  type 
is  illustrated  by  'figures  accompanied  by  a  detailed  description,  fol- 
lowed by  a  demonstration  of  its  principles  of  action.  The  data 
collected  from  various  mills  visited  is  presented  in  tabular  and  ana- 
lytical form  for  each  type  of  machine  which  has  come  into  consid- 
erable use.  The  tables  for  jaw  and  spindle  breakers  contain  data 
collected  at  more  than  sixty  mills,  giving  figures  on  sizes  of  ma- 
chines ;  sizes  of  feed  and  product ;  actual  and  estimated  capacities ; 
power  required ;  and  costs  of  repairs  other  than  of  wearing  parts. 
Other  tables  show,  for  the  same  machines,  material  and  weights  of 
new  and  old  wearing  parts ;  cost  of  new  and  selling  value  of  old 
pieces;  life  of  wearing  pieces  in  days  and  tonnage;  and  actual 
gross  and  net  wear  and  costs  per  ton  of  rock  broken.  A  similar 
scheme  is  followed  for  each  of  the  other  crushing  and  grinding 
machines,  and  this  part  of  the  book  is  closed  by  a  chapter  on  the 
laws  of  crushing. 
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Part  IL     Separating^  Concentrating^  or  Washing 

This  part  of  Ore  Dressing  or  "  Concentration  proper "  has  for 
its  purpose  the  separation  of  the  valuable  minerals  from  the  waste, 
or  the  separation  of  one  valuable  mineral  from  another,  or  both,  by 
utilizing  the  various  physical  properties  of  the  minerals  that  are 
available  for  those  ends. 

Separating,  like  crushing,  generally  divides  into  preliminary,  final,  and 
auxiliary  work.  The  preliminary  machines  (log  washers,  screens,  and 
classifiers)  are,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  do  finished  work.  They  simply  divide 
up  the  ore  into  a  set  of  preliminary  products  which  are  well  suited  for  treat- 
ment by  the  final  or  finishing  machines  (picking  tables,  jigs,  vanners,  slime 
tables,  magnetic  concentrators,  etc.).  These  latter  machines  separate  the 
valuable  minerals  from  the  waste,  but  they  often  yield  middling  products, 
needing  fiirther  treatment.  These  middling  products  may  be  made  up  of 
either  or  both  of  two  classes  of  grams :  (i)  <<  included  grains,"  that  is,  grains 
in  which  particles  of  valuable  mineral  are  attached  to  or  included  in  particles 
of  gangue ;  and  (2)  *' unfinished  grains,"  that  is,  grains  which  are  composed 
wholly  of  valuable  mineral  or  of  gangue,  but  which  have  escaped  separation 
owing  to  their  shape  or  reladve  size. 

This  part  of  the  book  gives  an  exposition  of  machines  and  proc- 
esses similar  in  its  scheme  of  treatment  to  the  section  already 
described.  It  comprises  520  pdges  of  text,  different  chapters 
being  devoted  to  the  preliminary  washers,  sizing  screens,  principles  of 
screen  sizing,  classifiers,  laws  of  classifying,  hand-picking,  jigs,  laws 
of  jigging,  fine  sand  and  slime  concentrators,  amalgamation,  and 
miscellaneous  processes  of  treatment. 

Part  III,     Accessory  Apparatus 

Under  this  head  a  chapter  comprising  43  pages  of  text  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  machines  and  apparatus  that  form  con- 
necting links  between  the  different  machines  of  the  mill,  and  also 
those  that  control  speed  of  running  and  value  of  product.  They 
are  bins,  samplers,  feeders,  distributors,  water  regulators,  conveyors, 
elevators,  pumps,  launders,  unwaterers,  and  driers,  etc. 
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Part  IV.     Mill  Processes  and  Management 
Introductory  to  this  part  of  the  book,  Professor  Richards  says  :  — 

Having  discussed,  individually,  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  which 
find  application  in  concentrating  mills,  there  remains  the  consideration  of  the 
mills  as  a  whole,  including  the  various  combinadons  of  piinciples ;  the  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  apparatus ;  the  management  of  mills ;  general  items^ 
such  as  power,  water^  costs,  etc. ;  mill  testing  and  the  selection  of  processes 
suitable  for  different  ores. 

The  great  variety  of  states  of  mineral  aggregation  exisdng  in  ores,  which 
may  indicate  endrely  different  treatment  for  two  ores  of  even  idendcally  the 
same  composition,  seems  to  make  it  necessary  that  this  work  should  lay  before 
its  readers  a  great  many  mills,  representing  as  great  -a  number  of  variations  as 
possible.  In  this  way  the  intelligent  reader  will  see  how  others  have  handled 
the  various  difficulties  of  their  problems,  will  form  his  own  opinions  as  to 
their  virtues  and  &ults,  and  will  derive  guidance  for  the  solution  of  his  own 
problems.     With  this  aim  in  view,  the  following  mill  schemes  are  inserted. 

These  schemes  of  mill  treatment  occupy  200  pages  of  the  book, 
and  contain  outlines  of  something  more  than  100  mills.  They  are 
arranged  to  show  the  relation  of  all  the  different  machines  in  each 
mill,  and  the  course  of  the  ore  through  the  mill.  For  the  purpose 
of  showing  Professor  Richards's  method  of  presenting  these  data, 
the  outline  of  one  of  these  mills  is  reproduced  below.  This  mill  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  some  of  the  schemes  occupying  several  pages 
of  print  and  showing  the  use  and  relation  of  as  many  as  60  ma- 
chines. 

Mill  No.  3.  Hell  upon  Earthy  Joplin,  Missouri.  Capacity,  50  tons  in 
9  hours.  The  mill  runs  9  hours  per  day,  6  days  per  week.  The  ore  con- 
sists of  the  economic  minerals  blende  and  galena  in  coarse  crystallization 
and  a  gangiie  of  limestone  and  Hint.  The  problem  is  to  save  the  zinc  and 
lead.     Ore  is  hoisted  to  (i). 

1 .  Recdving  floor.     The  ore  is  shovelled  to  (2). 

2.  One  Blake  Breaker,  6  by  8  bches,  to  (3). 

3.  One  pair  of  rolls,  12  by  14  inches,  set  ^  inch  apart.     To  (4). 

4.  Three  No.  x  or  roughing  hand  jigs.  Top  skimmings  to  waste  ;  middle 
skimmings  returned  to  jig  ;  bottom  skimmings  to  (5)  ;  coarse  hutch  to  (5)  ; 
fine  hutch  (sludge)  from  rear  part  of  jig  tank  sold  to  sludge  milL 
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5.  One  No.  2  or  finishing  hand  jig.  Top  skinunings  to  waste  ;  middle 
skimmings  returned  to  jig  ;  bottom  skimmings  to  (6)  ;  coarse  hutch  to  (6)  ; 
fine  hutch  (sludge)  sold  to  sludge  mill. 

6.  One  No.  3  or  lead  hand  jig.  Top  skinunings  (blende)  to  market, 
middle  skimmings  returned  to  jig ;  bottom  skinmiings  (galena)  to  market ; 
hutch  (galena)  to  market. 

The  labor  required  is  9  men :  3  on  breaker  and  rolls,  3  on  No.  i  jigs,  2 
on  No.  2  jig,  and  one  on  No.  3  jig.  Wages  are  1 1.75  per  day.  The  power 
is  from  a  boiler  running  at  65  pounds  pressure  and  burning  i  ton  ot  coal  per 
day.  An  engine  with  cylinder  8  by  1 2  inches,  making  ij6o  revolutions  per 
minute,  furnishes  25  horse-power  for  running  the  mine  hobt,  the  breaker  and 
the  rolls.  One  hundred  tons  of  ore  yield  14  to  16  tons  of  zinc  concentrates 
and  2  to  4  tons  of  lead  concentrates. 

The  final  chapter,  entitled  '^  General  Ideas  on  Milling,"  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  principles  governing  the  design,  location, 
and  running  of  mills,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  accounts, 
reports,  and  costs.  Methods  and  apparatus  for  testing  ores  prelim- 
inary to  the  design  of  mills,  and  while  running,  to  check  the  process, 
are  fully  described.  This  chapter  is  exceedingly  practical,  and 
covers  a  department  of  work  of  which  Professor  Richards  speaks 
with  particular  authority. 

The  mill  schemes  are  an  exceedingly  practical  and  valuable 
record  of  the  actual  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
the  mills  in  1895,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  changes  are 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  fact  that  many  of  these 
mills  have  been  more  or  less  changed.  Some  have  been  destroyed 
and  rebuilt,  and  others  have  been  superseded  by  the  building  of  a 
new  mill.  Records  of  such  progress  will  be  made  in  later  publi- 
cations. 

In  the  drawing  of  conclusions  and  the  demonstration  of  princi- 
ples Professor  Richards  has  presented  a  remarkable  amount  of  new 
material,  which  cannot  fail  to  stand  as  permanent  authority  in  the 
art  of  Ore  Dressing ;  but  the  space  of  this  review  permits  only  of 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  contributions. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Rittinger's  book  in  1867  there  have  been 
no  more  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Ore  Dressing 
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than  Professor  Richards's  studies  of  the  laws  governing  the  settling 
of  particles  in  water.  These  investigations  cover  free  and  hindered 
settling,  and  include  the  modifying  effects  of  pulsion  and  suction  in 
the  working  bed  of  a  jig.  Most  of  his  experimental  data  have  been 
published  in  various  papers  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  but,  as  now  presented  in  the  book,  the  discussions  are 
entirely  rewritten,  and  the  applications  of  principles  to  the  operation 
of  classifiers  and  jigs  are  illustrated  by  data  from  many  mills.  The 
discussion  includes  considerations  of  the  construction  of  jigs ;  ma- 
terials for  jig  screens  i  and  the  purpose  and  adjustments  of  jigs, 
with  particular  analytical  studies  of  mill  data  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  size  of  grain  treated  to  length  and  width  of  screens,  length 
and  number  of  plunger  strokes,  capacity,  water  requirements,  and 
power.  Classifiers  are  treated  under  a  new  and  rational  classifica- 
tion according  to  their  principles  of  action  ;  and  working  examples 
of  the  vortex  classifier,  recently  invented  and  patented  by  Professor 
Richards,  are  fully  illustrated  and  described. 

Other  new  matter  is  introduced  in  the  discussion  of  principles 
of  roll-crushing ;  principles  of  screen-sizing ;  sizes  and  weights  of 
ore  for  sampling ;  design  of  electromagnets  for  magnetic  concen- 
tration j  pneumatic  concentration  ;  absorption  of  amalgam  by  copper 
plates ;  and  principles  of  vanner  separation.  In  all  of  these  dis- 
cussions the  author  invariably  follows  his  method  of  tying  theory 
to  practice  with  results  that  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  impressive. 

Professor  Richards  has  adopted  a  principle  of  treatment  which 
he  pursues  consistently  throughout  his  book.  He  refers  to  it  very 
briefly  in  the  preface  in  these  words :  "  The  student  can  intel- 
ligently study  the  theory  of  hiachines  only  after  the  construction 
and  operation  are  understood.  Therefore,  whenever  possible,  the 
discussion  of  theory  is  given  later  than  description."  Those  who 
have  been  in  his  classes  appreciate  how  successfully  he  has  applied 
the  principle  to  his  teaching,  first  giving  the  student  personal 
experience  with  some  operation,  or  putting  a  picture  in  his  mind, 
before  discussing  general  and  theoretical  considerations.  The 
success  and  efficiency  of  this  method  of  presentation  cannot  be  too 
much  emphasized. 
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The  book  will  be  of  particular  value  to  mining  engineers,  mill 
men,  and  manufacturers  of  machinery  on  account  of  its  extended 
tables  setting  forth  mill  schemes,  details  of  construction,  and 
methods  of  operation  of  different  machines  and  apparatus,  and  for 
the  suggestions  which  are  given  for  testing  and  improving  mill 
work.  Those  parts  devoted  to  breakers,  rolls,  and  screen-sizing, 
will  receive  wider  recognition  on  account  of  their  value  to  other 
branches  of  engineering,  particularly  for  their  bearing  on  the  crush- 
ing of  stone  for  road  metal,  railroad  ballast,  and  concrete.  To  the 
student  in  Ore  Dressing  it  demonstrates  principles,  furnishes  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  literature  and  practice  of  the  day,  and 
affords  a  basis  for  experimental  investigation. 

The  two  volumes  were  edited  in  Professor  Richards's  own  office, 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  errors.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  regret, 
that  the  publishers  have  sought  to  save  expense  by  printing  on  poor 
paper,  with  the  result  that  not  only  are  many  of  the  figures  and 
diagrams  blurred,  but  the  text  frequently  exhibits  poor  impressions. 
A  book  which  cost  the  author  so  much  in  money,  time,  and  strength, 
and  which  is  of  inestimable  value  to  professional  men,  was  deserving 
of  better  workmanship. 

Professor  Richards  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  finished  his  dif- 
ficult and  trying  task,  and  in  producing  a  book  which  is  not  only  the 
best  book  ever  written  on  Ore  Dressing,  but  also  one  of  the  best 
reference  and  text  books  in  any  branch  of  industrial  art  or  engineer- 
ing. That  he  does  not  propose  to  rest  in  his  labors  is  indicated  by 
a  paragraph  in  his  preface,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  con- 
stant development  of  the  art  of  Ore  Dressing  and  the  many  ques- 
tions requiring  investigation.  He  asks  for  criticisms,  suggestions, 
and  data,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  of  crushing  and 
concentration.  He  already  has  a  quantity  of  new  data  collected 
during  a  second  systematic  visit  to  the  mills  in  the  summers  of 
1902  and  1903,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his  other  duties  will  permit 
him  to  publish  this  material  soon,  and  without  too  great  a  strain  on 
his  health  and  strength 

W.  Spencer  Hutchinson,  '92. 
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ADVENTURES    OF   AN    ARMY    NURSE    IN    TWO    WARS 

Edited  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Mary  Phinney, 
Baroness  von  Olnhausen,  by  James  Phinney  Munroe  (M.  I.  T. 
1882).     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1903. 

This  is  not  a  history  or  even  a  fragment  of  history.  The  sub- 
ject and,  to  a  large  extent,  author  of  this  book  was  too  impetuous, 
too  plainly  influenced  by  likes  and  dislikes,  to  write  an  impartial 
narrative.  But  the  very  defects  of  her  nature  are  so  evident  that 
the  reader  is  abundantly  forewarned,  and  can  make  all  due  al- 
lowances for  every  extravagance  of  statement.  Subject  to  this  pro- 
viso, these  experiences  of  an  army  nurse  in  our  own  Civil  War  and  in 
the  Franco-German  War  are  especially  interesting,  and  on  almost 
every  page  throw  suggestive  sidelights  on  the  history  of  the  times 
with  which  they  deal.  It  is  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  paint  the 
heroic  and  poetical  side  of  war,  but  it  is  also  well  to  read  now  and 
then  a  work  like  this,  wherein  are  exhibited  the  prosy  aspects,  the 
anguish  and  suffering  and  desolation.  It  may  be  vain  to  hope  that 
wars  will  ever  entirely  cease,  but  it  is  not,  one  may  trust,  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  time  is  reasonably  near  at  hand  when  many  in- 
ternational differences  which  now  are  settled  by  needless  sacrifices 
of  life  and  health  and  treasure  may  be  adjusted  in  other  ways. 
Such  books  as  the  "  Adventures  of  an  Army  Nurse  "  may  help  to 
bring  home  to  individuals  the  horrors  of  war,  and  thus  aid  in  secur- 
ing at  least  a  diminution  of  warfare,  if  not  its  absolute  abolition. 
The  last  pages  of  the  volume  are  particularly  valuable  in  introduc- 
ing the  reader  to  an  inside  view  of  German  life  to  which  few  foreigners 
have  access.  c.  f.  a.  c. 
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"^  AUG    6  1904  ^; 

^BRIDGE,  j^ 

The  Technology   Review 

Vol.  VI.  JULY,   1904  No.  3. 


THE   FIRST  TECH    REUNION 

The  first  general  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  held  in  Boston  on  June  6,  7,  and  8,  was 
a  splendid  success  and  resulted  in  various  benefits,  not  only  to  the 
men  themselves,  but  to  the  school  in  particular  and  to  the  cause 
of  American  education  in  general.  .  It  broadened  and  deepened  the 
loyalty  of  the  men  to  their  Alma  Mater.  It  showed  that,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  there  exists  among  the  graduates  of  a  technolog- 
ical school  a  very  distinct  college  spirit,  and  that  cold  scientific 
specializing  cannot  chill  the  social  and  fraternal  instincts  of  such  a 
body  of  men.  It  demonstrated  that  the  alumni  have  the  interests 
of  the  school  very  deeply  at  heart,  and  that  they  have  strong  con- 
victions regarding  the  future  of  the  Institute. 

The  Review  presents  in  detail  an  account  of  the  various  events 
in  the  four  days'  program  :  — 

REUNION    PROGRAM 
SUNDAY,  JUNE  ^ 

4  P.M.     Baccalaureate  Sermon  to  the  Graduating  Class  by  Bishop  Law- 
encc  at  Trinity  Church. 

MONDAY, JUNE  6 

8  A.M. -9  P.M.  Registration  (Pierce  Building,  Trinity  Place).  {Regis- 
tration bead-quarters  were  open  from  Saturday  mornings  June  4^  to  Thurs- 
day evening y  June  p.) 

2  P.M.      1904  Class  Day  £xercises,  Huntington  Hall. 

3-4  P.M.  Reception  by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter  at  180  Marlborough 
Street. 
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4-6  P.M.  Reception  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers  at  the  Tuileries,  270 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 

6-9  P.M.     Dinners  of  Classes,  Fraternities,  etc. 

9-1 1  P.M.  Reception  by  the  Corporation  and  Faculty  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

TUESDAY,  JUNK  7 

9-12  M.     Local  Excursions. 
2-6  P.M.     Class  and  Fraternity  Spreads. 
2.30-4  P.M.      1904  Graduation  Exercises,  Huntington  Hall. 
4  P.M.     Reception  by  the    President  to  the   Graduating  Class,  Rogers 
Building. 

4-6  P.M.     Visits  to  Institute  Departments. 

6-8  P.M.     Dinners  of  Classes,  Fraternities,  etc. 

8-10.30  P.M.     Tech  Night  at  the  "Pop"  Concert,  Symphony  Hall. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8 

10  A.M.-$  P.M.  Harbor  Excursion.  Special  steamer.  Lunch  at  the 
Atlantic  House. 

7  P.M.     Alumni  Dinner,  Hotel  Somerset. 

8-10  P.M.  Reception  to  Ladies  by  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Mixter  at  i8o  Marl- 
borough Street. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS 

Chairman^  S.  J.  Mixter,  '75.  Secretary,  A.  G.  Robbins,  '86. 

Vice-Chairman^  J.  P.  Munroe,  '82.  Treasurer^  E.  G.  Thomas,  '87. 

Representatives  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Faculty,  the  Association 
of  Class  Secretaries,  and  the  Technology  Club. 

SUB- COMMITTEES 

Class  Dinners.     F.  H.  Fay,  '93  ;  H.   E.  Clifford,  '86  ;  H.  W.  Smith, 

'97. 

Decorations.     H.  W.  Gardner,  '94. 

Excursions.  I.  W.  Litchfield,  '85  ;  A.  D.  Little,  '85  ;  F.  L.  Locke, 
'86;  E.  G.  Thomas,  '87;  B.  R.  T.  Collins,  '88;  A.  T.  Bradlee,  '88; 
Hollis  French,  '89;  Charles  Hay  den,  '90;  J.  L.  Batchelder,  Jr.,  '90; 
S.  P.  Bremer,  '93;  H.  N.  Dawes,  '93;  C.  M.  Spoffbrd,  '93;  E.  S. 
Mansfield,    '96;    J.    A.    Rockwell,    '96;    C.    W.   Bradlee,   '97;    H.    L. 
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Coburn,  '98;  C.  M.  Swan,  '99;  F,  W.  Freeman,  '01;  A.  Gardner, 
'02;  C.  G.  Mixtcr,  '02;  W.  J.  Mixtcr,  '02;  B.  Blum,  '04;  W.  W. 
Cronin,  '04. 

Headquarters  and  Registration.  C.  F.  Park,  '92;  W.  A.  Johnston,  '92; 
S.  C.  Frescott,  '94;  H.  W.  Hayward,  '^6. 

Hospitality.  G.  V.  Wendell,  '92;  A.  E.  Burton,  F.  H.  Rand,  R.  R. 
Lawrence,  '95. 

Hotels  and  Accommodations.     W.  B.  Snow,  '82;  S.  K.  Humphrey,  '98. 

Program.  J.  P.  Munroe,  '82;  F.  F.  BuUard,  '87  (music);  L.  W.  Pickert, 
'93  (arrangements  for  concert). 

Publicity  and  Correspondence.  H.  W.  Tyler,  '84;  H.  S.  Chase,  '83; 
W.  B.  Thurber,  '89;  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  '98. 

deception  by  Corporation  and  Faculty.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  C.  S.  Minot, 
'72;  S.  J.  Mixter,  '75;  C.  H.  Woodbury,  '86;  Giles  Taintor,  '87;  C.  A. 
Stone,  '88;  Mollis  French,  '89;  C.  F.  Park,  '92;  Guy  Lowell,  '94. 

Transportation.  E.  G.  Thomas,  '87;  C.  R.  Place,  '02;  Azel  Ames,  Jr., 
'95;  A.  D.  Fuller,  '95;  V.  R.  Lansmgh,  '98. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  officers  and  the  chairmen  of  sub-committees. 

AUXILIARY  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  CORPORATION 

C.  A.  Stone,  '88.  Francis  Blake.  Samuel  Cabot,  'jo. 

E.  S.  Draper,  '78.  C.  C.  Jackson. 

COMMITTEE  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  WOMEN  OP  THE  INSTITUTE 

EUen  H.  Richards,  '73.  Ethel  F.  Fifield,  *oo. 

Margaret  Dodd,  '92. 

ATTENDANCE  DURING  REUNION  WEEK 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  alumni  who  actually 
attended  the  reunion  is  about  1,600.  '  The  registration  books 
showed  more,  but  many  of  these  names  were  of  wives  and  invited 
guests  of  graduates.  The  actual  attendance  at  many  of  the  exer- 
cises, such  as  the  Pop  concert  and  the  Nantasket  excursion,  was 
nearly  2,000  at  each  function. 
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It  was  interesting  to  observe  from  the  register  at  headquarters 
the  wide  geographical  distribution  of  the  Technology  alumni.  In 
nearly  every  quarter  of  the  inhabited  globe  where  civilization  is 
being  advanced  Technology  men  are  busy  in  the  work  of  the 
applied  sciences.  In  Hawaii  are  six  graduates,  in  London, 
eleven,  and  in  Paris  nearly  as  many.  Six  Japanese  graduates  reside 
in  Tokio,  where  one  is  the  proprietor  of  the  leading  Japanese  news- 
paper, another  is  managing  director  of  an  important  Eastern  mining 
property,  and  a  third  is  president  and  director  of  two  railways. 
With  these  far-distant  men  came  graduates  to  the  reunion,  not  in 
person,  but  in  spirit,  from  Korea,  Persia,  Peru,  Siam,  South  Africa, 
Syria,  and  Turkey, —  even  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

On  the  register,  Selskar  Gunn  wrote  his  permanent  address  as 
London,  Eng.  Although  the  majority  of  these  who  attended  the 
reunion  came  from  New  England,  twenty-five  came  from  New 
York,  thirty  from  the  Northwest,  fourteen  from  Illinois,  seven 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  an  equal  number  from  Pennsylvania. 
From  Germany  were  present  R.  Stresau  and  H.  Schapira,  of  the 
class  of  1904.  Ernest, '91,  journeyed  across  the  continent  from 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  joining  the  North-western  delegation  at  Chicago. 
In  this  special  car  from  the  West  came  men  from  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Des  Moines, 
Omaha  and  Joplin. 

A  few  jottings  from  the  register  show  how  widely  heard  was  the 
summons  of  Alma  Mater :  T.  Jones,  Newark,  N.J.  ;  C.  L. 
Homer,  Galveston,  Tex.;  W.  A.  Kemper,  Butte,  Mont.;  Mrs, 
I.  M.  Lovitt,  Yarmouth,  N.S. ;  J.  W.  Roland,  Aylesford,  N.S. ; 
W.  J.  Sweetser,  Sackville,  N.B. ;  N.  D.  Emerson,  Wilmington, 
N.C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Johnson,  Wallace,  Idaho;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Newkirk,  C.  C.  Carhart,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
A.  L.  Klieves,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  H.  French,  Marshalltown,  la. ; 
J.  A.  Purer,  Sheboygan,  Wis. ;  J.  B.  Rapier,  Moline,  Ala.  ;  E.  J. 
Wilson,  Bellefontoine,  Ohio ;  and  B.  A.  Yoder,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Registration  began  on  Saturday,  and  the  headquarters  in  the 
Pierce  Building  were  kept  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  throughout 
the  reunion.     Every  convenience  and  facility  had  been  provided ; 
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and  the  work  of  registering,  of  giving  out  badges,  of  delivering 
tickets,  and  of  validating  the  one  and  one-third  rate  railway  tickets, 
was  admirably  carried  out.  The  Margaret  Cheney  Rooms,  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  registration  office,  were  kept  open  to  receive  the 
ladies  coming  to  the  reunion;  and  every  courtesy  and  attention  was 
shown  to  them  by  the  committee  of  Institute  women  in  attendance. 
To  hundreds  of  willing  and  generous  helpers,  and  not  least  to  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  for  free  telephone 
service,  and  to  Mr.  Gilbreth  for  the  use  of  his  automobile  and 
chauffeur,  the  Reunion  Committee  are  under  lasting  obligation. 

BACCALAUREATE    SERMON 

The  first  event,  after  the  coming  of  the  New  York  delegation 
and  the  concert  of  the  Musical  Clubs  on  Saturday  evening,  was  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  class  of  1904  at  Trinity  Church, 
Sunday,  June  5,  at  4  p.m.  The  great  building  was  crowded,  the 
graduating  class  and  members  of  the  Faculty  being  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  church. 

The  bishop  said  in  part :  — 

What  you  want  of  me  this  afternoon  is  not,  I  believe,  a  disquisition  on 
some  of  the  greater  truths  of  theology  and  life,  but  a  few  direct  and  practical 
suggestions  as  to  your  reladons  to  God^  man,  and  your  future  work,  as  you 
pass  out  into  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

There  are  three  condidons  that  I  am  going  to  name  this  afternoon,  which 
you  young  men  will  meet  in  the  coming  generation.  It  is  well  that,  as  you 
look  forward  to  life,  you  should  consider  thoughtfully  your  attitude  toward 
them. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  coming  half-century  will  bring  to  this  country 
an  increase  of  wealth  even  greater  than  that  which  has  come  to  us  in  the 
last  half-century.  At  times  we  are  almost  appalled  at  the  thought  of  the 
fortunes  that  men  in  the  next  half- century  will  amass.  Then,  again,  we 
ask  ourselves.  Is  this  something  to  be  dreaded  or  welcomed  ?  Are  we  to  have 
so  litde  faith  in  men  that  we  must  assume  that  great  wealth  will  be  to  them 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  ?  Or  does  not  there  now  come  to  us  as  a 
people  the  call  so  to  adjust  our  political  methods  by  the  highest  statesman- 
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ship,  our  financial  system  by  the  greatest  wisdom,  and  our  characters  by  the 
closest  training,  as  to  make  this  wealth  not  a  source  of  danger  and  destruction^ 
but  of  beneficent  power  ?  The  question  before  us,  then,  is  not  first  as  to  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  to  come  to  this  people,  but  as  to  the  power  of  the 
people's  character  to  carry  the  wealth,  and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  the 
higher  service  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  given  to  very  few,  my  friends,  perhaps  to  none  of  you,  to  enter 
into  such  a  life  as  I  have  suggested;  for  great  fortunes  will  always  be  rare. 
To  all  of  you,  however,  will  come  the  experience  and  the  test  of  character 
of  which  I  next  speak.  It  is  that  which  arises  from  keen  competition.  I 
say  "  keen  competidon  ";  for  we  have  got,  my  brothers,  to  prepare  to  meet 
even  higher  pressure  in  the  coming  years  than  in  the  past,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  have  got  to  meet  the  strain  of  character  which  comes  with  it.  As  you 
look  forth  into  the  world  now,  you  see  the  machinery  of  life  moving  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  It  is  hard  for  you  to  find  even  an  humble  place  in  it.  As 
the  great  social  and  mechanical  organization  passes  by  you,  you  see  men 
drop  from  their  situations  here  and  there  through  death  and  failure.  You 
leap  to  a  vacant  place;  and,  having  got  it,  the  question  is  now,  can  you  keep 
it?  To  leave  figures,  every  young  man  in  these  days  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover his  place;  and,  when  discovered,  he,  if  he  be  of  only  average  ability, 
finds  it  hard  to  hold  it.  There  are  young  men  all  about  him  ready  to  step 
into  his  position,  if  through  any  failure  he  drops  out. 

*'  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment.''  It  is 
of  little  matter  whether  one  lives  in  a  somewhat  better  tenement  or  a  more 
elegant  locality,  if  his  temper  is  soured  and  his  life  embittered.  Equanimity 
of  temper,  cheer,  sympathy,  and  love  and  a  spirit  of  gratitude  are  what  go 
to  make  up  life.  The  health  of  a  nation  is  dependent  upon  the  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  in  an  age 
of  high  pressure  and  competition,  are  going  to  have  a  larger  outlook  and  a 
true  sense  of  proportion,  which  bring  serenity  of  temper  and  joy  in  living. 
An  education  which  fits  a  man  simply  to  make  a  living  is  not  an  education 
which  makes  for  the  best  character.  A  career  which  has  for  its  ambition 
simply  the  getting  on  in  life  is  not  a  career  which  will  make  a  man  for  this 
nation. 

See  to  it  that,  as  you  begin  your  active  life,  you  so  adjust  your  habits, 
your  methods  of  work  and  thought,  that,  while  you  keep  yourselves  keen  and 
alert  to  the  interests  of  your  profession  and  do  your  utmost  to  hold  your 
place  and  gain  on  it,  you  also  hold  yourself  in  right  relations  to  society,  and 
maintun  a  sense  of  true  proportion  between  your  work  and  the  amenities  of 
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life,  your  culture  and  your  public  duties.  Beware  of  that  hard  and  loveless 
temper  which  may  arise  from  the  sense  that  one  is  the  competitor  of  society 
and  the  enemy  of  his  fellows.  Keep  your  sympathies  broad  and  your  tem- 
per serene. 

The  third  strain  which  modern  life  brings  is  closely  associated  with  that  to 
which  I  have  just  referred, —  in  fact,  almost  identical.  It  is,  however,  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  working  class,  especially  in  our  Victories  and  machine 
shops,  that  the  strain  of  which  I  want  finally  to  speak  comes. 

In  that  interestbg  debate  in  Faneuil  Hall  last  winter  on  the  questions 
between  President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Foster,  Dr.  Eliot  emphasized  "  the  joy  of 
producing  much,"  and  the  satis&ction  of  the  laborer  in  his  labor.  Mr. 
Foster  answered :  '<  It  is  entirely  conceivable  to  the  average  wage-earner  that 
the  president  of  a  great  university  may  find  joy  in  the  strenuous  and  potential 
work  of  shaping  and  directing  the  intellectual  development  of  thousands  of 
fortunate  youths,  but  we  respectfiilly  submit  that  it  is  scarcely  fidr  to  suggest 
that  the  drudgery  of  the  workshop  gives  back  an  equal  inspiration  and  re- 
ward. The  actual  and  prevailing  mental  attitude  of  the  trade  unionist 
towards  his  work  is  this,  that  he  lives  by  it,  not  for  it.  Self-interest,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  sense  of  duty,  impels  him  to  perform  his  usk  efficiently ;  but  he 
vehemently  protests  against  being  compelled  to  spend  aU  his  time  and  all  his 
energy  in  the  mere  getting  of  bread  and  butter." 

We  may  assume  that  this  feeling  represents  the  feeling  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  laborers,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  our  fiictories,  shops,  and  other  great  industrial  centres.  Many  of 
you  will  be  brought  into  close  relation  with  these  people  ;  and  upon  you,  as 
representatives  of  intelligent  citizenship  and  educated  science,  resu  to  a  large 
degree  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  life  of  the  laborer  who 
has  such  forms  of  mechanical  work  to  dq  is  to  be  joyless  and  hopeless  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  tempered  with  a  sense  of  opportunity,  if  not  kindled  with 
the  joy  of  production.  The  problem  is  clear.  Through  the  development  of 
machinery  a  certain  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  got  to  do 
work  that  is  extremely  mechanical.  The  question  before  us  is  not  how  that 
work  is  to  be  avoided,  but  how  it  is  to  be  met  and  done.  Avoided  a  fraction 
of  it  will  be  with  the  development  of  better  machinery  ;  and  we  shall  find, 
as  we  have  found  in  the  past,  that  the  genius  of  men  will  enable  a  mechanism 
to  do  what  men,  women,  and  children  are  doing  to-day.  Nevertheless,  with 
this  said,  we  cannot  hope  for  the  day  when  mechanical  labor  of  such  sort  as 
we  are  familiar  with  will  wholly  pass  away. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  one  motive  that  is  needed  in  the  great  body  of 
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our  working  people,  which  may  be  instilled  in  childhood  tnd  nurtured  in 
youth  and  manhood,  is  the  sense  that  each  and  all  of  them,  wherever  they 
are  placed,  are  doing  their  share,  if  they  live  in  the  right  spirit,  toward  build- 
ing up  the  great  social  fabric  of  which  they  are  a  part.  This  is  an  age  of 
team  play,  and  the  test  of  character  of  the  team  is  as  to  whether  each  man 
will  do  his  part,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole  body. 

To  some  is  given  one  position,  to  others  another.  Those  who  have  the 
best  positions  have  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  make  life  as  happy  as  possible  for  those  who  are  in  the  harder  positions. 
But,  if  one  can  only  inspire  in  the  life  of  the  humblest  mechanic  in  our  hum- 
blest factory  the  thought  that  he,  in  working  patiently,  efficiently,  steadily,  and 
with  a  high  character,  is  doing  his  part  toward  the  building  up  of  the  great 
social  fabric,  he  will  have  given  him  a  motive  which  will  make  his  labor 
easier,  better,  and  indeed  full  of  joy. 

To  carry  this  thought  one  step  further,  if  one  can  kindle  in  each  of  the 
people  —  man,  woman,  and  child  —  a  sense  of  his  true  relation  to  God,  a 
realization  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  his  part  in  making  the  kingdom  come,  then  his  motive  in  work  will  be 
so  much  the  higher  and  brighter.  Am  I  speaking  too  much  in  mystical 
language  ?  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  first  what  is  mystical  or  heavenly,  but  what  is  real  and  close  to  us  all. 
God's  kingdom  is  society  saturated  with  the  characteristics  of  God, — justice, 
love,  purity,  self-sacrifice,  joy.  God*s  kingdom  cannot  come  so  long  as  a 
half  or  a  quarter  or  even  a  hundredth  of  our  people  are  working  in  the 
spirit  of  grim  and  sullen  despair,  or  even  so  long  as  they  work  simply  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  kingdom  of  God  can  come  only  when 
all  of  us  have  such  a  realization  of  our  duty  in  life,  of  the  privilege  of  labor, 
and  the  opportunity  that  we  have  to  bring  into  the  little  humble  circle  in 
which  we  live  the  finer  elements  of  character,  a  temper  serene,  helpful,  and 
full  of  hope. 

CLASS    DAY 

Monday  morning  was  given  to  registration,  to  meeting  friends, 
and  to  receiving  the  delegates  frpm  the  North-western  Association 
of  the  M.  I.  T.,  who  came  from  Chicago  early  in  the  morning. 

For  many  of  the  visitors  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  visit,  by 
courtesy  of  the  class  of  1904, —  the  largest  graduated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institute, —  a  feature   of  Technology  which  was  not 
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familiar  to  many  of  the  older  classes.  This  was  the  Class  Day 
exercises  in  Huntington  Hall,  Monday  afternoon,  where  the  Senior 
Class  assembled  before  their  relatives  and  friends  for  the  last  time  as 
an  undergraduate  body. 

On  such  occasions  the  classes  pause  for  a  brief  retrospect  of 
their  memorable  years  together,  and  acknowledge  through  their 
chosen  spokesmen  their  indebtedness  to  thefr  various  benefactors. 
Brilliant  social  event  as  is  Class  Day,  with  the  hall  crowded  with 
proud  parents,  admiring  relatives,  and  sweet  friends  arrayed  as  only 
the  fair  can  array  themselves  for  Class  Day,  only  the  Seniors,  as 
they  contemplate  their  officers  seated  amid  palms  and  ferns  on  the 
platform,  confess  their  deep  sentiments  of  the  occasion.  But 
deeper  still  are  the  feelings  of  the  older  alumni  in  listening  to  their 
youngest  brothers,  as  with  an  expression  of  their  aims,  and  with  a 
bit  of  humor  and  a  tinge  of  pathos,  they  ceremoniously  face  the 
fateful  years. 

The  president  of  the  class,  Walter  Elbridge  Hadley,  in  a  graceful 
address,  introduced  the  first  marshal.  Currier  Lang,  who  pointed 
out  the  significance  of  the  occasion.     He  said  :  — 

There  are  two  things  I  wish  to  say  to-day  in  the  way  of  squaring  our 
account  before  we  leave  Tech,  which  we  could  not  have  said  at  all  times 
during  our  course.  The  first  concerns  the  nature  of  our  regard  for  the 
Institute. 

The  four  years  that  we  have  spent  here  represent  a  struggle  to  keep 
going  that  has  been  light  for  some,  but  very  real  for  others  ;  and  sometimes 
this  struggle  has  given  us  a  touch  of  feeling  that  is  not  just  to  the  Institute. 
It  is  the  feeling  that  what  we  have  got  firom  this  school  we  have  taken  by 
main  force,  and  that  the  degrees  which  come  to  us  to-morrow  come  only 
because  we  have  left  nothing  that  could  be  used  for  an  excuse  for  keeping 
them  from  us.  Looking  at  this  matter  from  our  present  standpoint,  we  find 
that  our  Alma  Mater  is  a  little  like  the  real  mothers  who  bring  up  the  sturdiest 
sons ;  and  we  now  appreciate  that  she  has  known  what  was  best  for  us  at 
times  when  we  thought  she  was  hard.  Our  stem  mother  Institute  has  held 
us  to  the  path  with  a  firm  hand.  We  must  admit  that  she  has  never,  from 
her  excess  of  mother  love,  recoiled  from  causing  us  pain  when  we  were 
unwise  and  made  false  steps ;  but  she  has  taught  us  to  be  honest  and  indus- 
trious, to  play  when  our  work  is'  done,  and  that  our  duty  must  be  done  even 
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when  it  is  unpleasant.  We  now  appreciate  what  Technology  has  given  us 
better  than  we  ever  have  before. 

The  other  matter  is  in  regard  to  what  Class  Day  stands  for.  This  is  not 
the  day  of  the  man  who  has  been  most  successful  in  the  work  of  his  course, 
and  in  whom  the  Faculty  must  officially  see  the  most  marked  signs  of  future 
success.  This  man  may  be  identical  with  the  man  whom  every  one  likes, 
who  is  the  squarest  and  most  generous  friend,  and  with  whom  we  are  most 
sad  to  part.  In  that  case  it  is  his  day.  We  intend  to  consider  this  class 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint  than  that  of  mental  acquirement.  This 
is  a  day  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  class  has  human  nature  and  feeling, 
whereas  the  official  machinery  of  the  Institute  does  not  take  great  account  of 
such  personal  matters.  We  expect  to  talk  over  the  things  that  have  affected 
our  emotions  in  one  way  or  another,  and  we  shall  probably  get  a  little  fun 
out  of  the  process. 

The  speaker  whom  I  am  to  introduce  first  is  our  Class  Day  statistician. 
You  all  know  the  old  saying  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  lies, — plain  lies,  white 
lies,  and  statistics.  I  ask  you  not  to  take  too  seriously  whatever  may  be 
shown  by  the  coming  analysis.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  W.  H. 
Eager,  statistician. 

Stepping  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  the  statistician  took  the 
audience  unawares  by  suddenly  drawing  from  under  the  reading 
desk  a  volume  of  such  formidable  bulk  as  to  create  much  applause. 

Ladies  —  and  other  victims  [said  he,  beginning  the  humorous  features 
of  the  undergraduate  play],  the  word  **  statistics"  in  itself  is  perfectly  in- 
offensive, and  even  insignificant,  but  statistics  when  used  by  a  public  speaker 
for  a  subject  of  discussion  can  produce  much  suffering.  During  our  four 
years  in  this  Institute  we  have  learned  several  valuable  maxims :  — 

**  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  just  as  well  do  to-morrow.  Never  do 
to-morrow  what  you  can  get  somebody  else  to  do  for  you." 

From  the  teaching  of  such  maxims  the  statistician  had  required 
the  members  of  the  class  to  prepare  their  own  records,  an  analysis 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  read.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- four 
men  entered  as  the  class  of  1904  in  September,  1900,  representing 
twenty-eight  different  States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries, 
such  as  England,  France,  Germany,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

Of  those  who  attempted    to  enter,  said  the  speaker,   sixty-one  flunked 
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their  entrance  exaniinationsy  and  have  not  been  heard  of  since.     They  are 
to  be  congratulated  as  well  as  we. 

To-morrow  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  members  of  the  class  will  gradu- 
ate, making  the  largest  class  by  a  margin  of  thirty -three  ever  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

He  then  described  the  average  member  of  the  class,  a  composite 
made  up  from  the  combined  statistics  of  every  man  —  save  one. 
The  result  produced  a  Freshman  eighteen  years  and  six  months  of 
age,  a  Senior  of  twenty-two  years  seven  months'  maturity.  This 
composite  man  of  the  class  of  1904  is  5  feet  9.1  inches  tall, 
having  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  weighing  155  pounds,  requiring 
a  No.  7  hat,  and  shoes  numbered  7^. 

The  statistician  then  described  with  elaborate  technical  detail  the 
operations  he  performed  with  the  class  records  in  attempting  to 
find  the  class  *'  grind,"  the  class  **  sport "  and  the  class  "  fusser." 

He  discovered  that  the  honor  of  being  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  class  devolved  upon  Walter  Hadley,  the  president,  information 
which  somewhat  discomfiteH  the  popular  president. 

For  the  title  of  being  the  homeliest  man  in  the  class,  nine  candi- 
dates tied  for  the  distinction,  too  numerous  a  classification  to  be 
enumerated. 

Miss  Florence  Wetherbee  was  elected  by  the  class  as  its  favorite 
^^  co-ed " ;  while  Harry  £.  CliiFord  was  signalized  as  the  most 
popular  professor. 

After  this  levity  and  a  selection  by  the  orchestra,  the  class  orator, 
Merton  Leslie  Emerson,  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  : — 

To-day  we  may  for  the  last  time  call  ourselves  undergraduates.  We  arc 
on  the  eve  of  our  commencement,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  our  graduation, 
our  promotion  into  life's  work.  To-morrow  marks  for  us  the  end  of  the 
work  of  four  years,  during  which  we  have  given  our  best  thought  and  energy 
to  this  Insdtute.  We  are  now,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold ;  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  back  over  our  last  four  years  of 
study,  and  to  draw,  if  possible,  some  conclusions. 

Our  aim  here  has  been  a  technical  educadon, —  technical  because  it  is  an 
education  toward  definite  ends.     At  the  close  of  our  four  years'  training  we 
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are  now  ready  to  commence  our  apprenticeships  in  our  chosen  professions. 
Are  we  satisfied  so  far,  or  do  we  wish  we  had  been  trained  differently  ? 

Scientific  education  was  established  as  a  protest  against  college  education 
founded  upon  the  classics.  It  represented  a  radical  departure  in  lines  or 
thought,  having,  as  it  did,  for  its  basis  scientific  truths,  unhampered  by  old 
tradidons.  Its  introduction  shows  that  there  was  felt  to  be  a  weakness  in 
college  education  of  that  day, —  a  convicdon  that  it  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  human  thought.  The  need  was  felt  for  an  insntution  in 
which  could  be  obtained  training  better  adapted  to  modern  conditions.  The 
result  was  the  founding  of  this  Institute. 

It  was  only  natural  that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  modem  scientific  method 
of  training,  the  pendulum  should  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  that 
good  as  well  as  bad  points  of  classical  education  should  be  omitted.  The 
result  is  that  scientific  education  is  even  now  criticised  for  being  concerned 
wholly  with  the  industrial,  and  not  at  all  with  the  academic  world.  The 
graduate  of  a  techm'cal  school  is  charged  with  intellectual  narrowness,  in  that 
he  throws  himself  so  earnestly  into  his  own  chosen  profession  that  his  liking 
for  philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  is  largely  lost. 

Such  criticism  is  undoubtedly  deserved,  though  less  at  the  present  time 
than  in  the  past.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  narrowness  of  a  scientific  course 
more  clearly  than  one  who  has  spent  four  years  so  busily  engrossed  in  work 
that  the  so-called  culture  studies  and  pleasures  have,  of  necessity,  been  largely 
neglected. 

This  tendency  toward  narrowness  is  the  great  lack  of  our  education.  It 
is  fully  realized,  and  all  leading  scientific  schools  are  endeavoring  to  make  a 
technical  education  a  broad  education.  We  know  from  personal  experience 
what  a  difficult  problem  this  is,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  do  justice  to  the  courses 
in  literature,  history,  and  economics  given  in  connection  with  our  profes- 
sional work.  We  fiilly  appreciate  the  lack  of  roundness  in  our  education; 
and  yet,  looking  backward  over  our  four  years  of  study,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  changes  could  be  made. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  must  analyze  ourselves  as  we  are.  First  of  all, 
a  man  in  a  technical  school  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  he  must  of  neces- 
sity work  with  some  fixed  purpose  toward  some  definite  end.  He  cannot 
dabble  long  without  being  lost.  System  is  therefore  necessary,  and  must  be 
carried  out  in  training.  The  strength  which  comes  from  this  training  is  the 
most  valuable  possession  which  we  take  from  here. 

We  are  to  be  engineers.  Our  chief —  President  Pritchett  —  has  defined 
an  engineer  as  **  one  who  solves  practical  questions  by  scientific  methods." 
He  might  have  said  "  one  who  solves  practical  questions  by  practical  methods  "; 
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for  the  graduate  of  a  technical  school  should  be  a  practical  man  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word, —  a  trained  man,  who  combines  theory  and  practice. 

As  engineers,  we  take  upon  ourselves  new  duties  and  new  responsibilities; 
Society  has  a  right  to  expect  more  from  trained  than  untrained  men.  Our 
obligations  are  therefore  greater,  not  less,  than  those  of  other  citizens.  We 
shall  naturally  develop  and  grow  in  the  line  of  our  professional  work.  Our 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  likely  to  confine  ourselves  too  closely 
to  that  narrow  field. 

This  is  the  weakness  against  which  we  must  guard.  We  must  realize 
that,  to  be  equal  to  all  emergencies,  we  must  have  breadth.  We  must  be 
men,  not  machines.  We  have  not  had  a  liberal  education,  but  we  have  been 
so  trained  that  now  it  remains  solely  with  ourselves  to  use  this  training  to 
develop  into  broad,  liberal  men. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  wish  at  this  time  that  we  might  have  combined  our 
echnical  training  with  a  college  course,  that  it  had  been  possible  to  take 
professional  studies  as  graduate  work.  Such  an  education  is  surely  an  ideal 
one.  This,  however,  has  been  impossible  to  most  of  us;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
a  quesdon  whether  such  a  training  would,  for  the  average  man,  be  as  practi- 
cal as  it  is  ideal. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  We  are  trained  men. 
We  lack  neither  earnestness  nor  enthusiasm.  Our  danger  lies  in  not  fully 
realizing  that  we  have  of  necessity  been  confined  to  a  narrow  field  during  our 
past  four  years. 

We  now  have  to  make  ourselves.  It  is  our  duty  to  get  into  the  broad, 
general  questions  of  the  day.  We  have  no  right  to  remain  negadve.  We 
have  no  right  to  stand  aside  and  condemn.  Society  has  a  right  to  expect  us, 
in  addition  to  our  professional  work,  to  act,  to  throw  our  influence,  our  whole 
selves  for  truth,  for  cleanliness,  and  for  good  government. 

If  we  do  our  duty  here,  we  cannot  remain  narrow.  We  must  acquire 
breadth.  By  so  doing  we  shall  grow  true  men,  true  to  our  profession,  and 
true  to  this  institution  from  which  we  graduate  to-morrow,  the  largest  class 
in  its  history. 

The  formal  exercises  concluded  with  the  presentation  oration  by 
Louis  Gustave  Bouscaren,  Jr.,  who,  simulating  the  inspired  fervor 
of  the  impassioned  orator,  presented  to  various  popular  men  of  the 
class  appropriate  little  gifts  burlesqumg  their  characteristics  dis- 
played during  their  class  life.  The  exception  to  this  fun-making 
was  the  presentation  to  President  Pritchett  of  a  magnificent  silver 
loving-cup. 
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Before  distributing  the  gifts,  Mr.  Bouscaren  said :  — 

With  the  silver  tones  of  an  orator  still  echoing  from  these  walls,  can 
you  blame  me  if  I  shiver  at  the  thought  that  this  last  effort  of  the  class  is  put 
down  on  the  programme  as  an  oration  ? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  one  orator :  you  will  hear  no 
other  to-day.  We  have,  as  you  perhaps  already  suspect,  finished  our  four 
years  at  the  Institute.  We  have  fulfilled  the  requirements,  we  have  gone 
through,  as  others  have  done  before  us.  As  Freshmen,  we  inhaled  all  the  foul 
odors  that  the  chemical  laboratory  could  furnish,  and  then  asked  for  more. 
As  Sophomores,  we  sat  in  this  very  hall,  and  saw  Professor  Currier,  the  thor- 
oughbred from  Kentucky,  gallop  through  the  history  of  Europe.  As  Juniors, 
we  became  familiar  with  the  dear  little  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  As 
Seniors,  we  prepared  and  published  a  new  set  of  notes,  entitled  '*  How  to 
Get  Ahead  of  the  Faculty."  So  we  arc  ready  to  receive  our  reward.  Wc 
shall  do  so  to-morrow  :  we  sincerely  hope  you  v^ll  all  be  there. 

You  know  that  among  the  heavenly  bodies  there  are  always  one  or  two 
bright  stars  before  whose  overpowering  light  other  stars  twinkle  pale  and 
feeble.  The  class  of  '04  is  not  a  heavenly  body,  but  it  is  like  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  this  respect.  There  are  a  few  who  are  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  rest  of  us  :  high  above  the  common  herd  they  stand  in  excellence.  I 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice.  Is  it  right  that  these  few  be  allowed  to  leave 
without  some  special  reward  for  what  they  have  done?  I  hear  the  con- 
sciences of  1,206  just  people  answer,  "  No,  give  every  man  his  due,  and 
let  the  names  of  the  few  valiant  ones  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Hall  of  Fame." 

Then  calling  various  members  of  the  class  to  the  platform,  one 
by  one,  Mr.  Bouscaren  presented  ttem  with  the  gifts  proffered  with 
appropriate  remarks,  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  recipients,  but 
much  amused  the  audience. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  entire  exercises  was  when  Mr. 
Bouscaren  called  the  name  of  Henry  Smith  Pritchett.  As  the 
President  approached  the  platform,  every  one  in  the  audience  re- 
spectfully arose.     The  orator  said  :  — 

Dr.  Pritchett,  You  have  already  done  us  the  honor  of  calling  yourself  a 
member  of  our  class.  You  know  every  man  in  the  class;  but  you  do  not 
know  the  affection,  the  confidence,  and  the  esteem  which  every  member  of 
the  class  has  for  you. 
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Disclosing  a  magnificent  silver,  gold-lined  loving  cup  which  he 
handed  to  the  President,  Mr.  Bouscaren  continued  :  — 

Let  it  remind  you  of  the  men  who  will  always  remember  you  with  the 
greatest  regard.  But  I  charge  you,  sir,  to  handle  it  with  care,  as  it  contains 
the  hearts  of  us  alL 

The  President  was  completely  taken  unawares,  and  was  all  but 
overcome  with  emotion.  His  voice  trembled,  and  tears  came  to 
his  eyes. 

When  he  regained  sufficient  composure  to  speak,  he  said 
faintly :  — 

I  thought  this  was  only  some  more  of  the  fun.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
anything.     I  thank  you. 

Amid  a  great  ovation  President  Pritchett  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  audience  then  went  downstairs  to  the  lawn  between  the 
Rogers  and  the  Walker  Buildings,  where  a  spread  was  served. 

The  Class  Day  Committee  was  as  follows:  George  Edwin 
Atkins,  Bernard  Blum,  Louis  Gustave  Bouscaren,  Jr.,  John 
Ford  Card,  William  Walter  Cronin,  George  Alden  Curtis, 
William  Hosmer  Eager,  Guy  Warner  Eastman,  David  El- 
well,  Merton  Leslie  Emerson,  Walter  Elbridge  Hadley,  Charles 
Rogerson  Haynes,  Everett  Osgood  Hiller,  Amasa  Maynard  Hol- 
combe,  Ralph  Osborne  Ingram,  Currier  Lang,  John  Delaney 
McQuaid,  George  Hardy  Powell,  and  Charles  Leonard  Steinrock. 

RECEPTION    BY   MRS.    ROGERS 

Many  hundred  of  the  alumni  and  their  friends  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  William  Barton 
Rogers  at  an  informal  reception  given  by  her  at  The  Tuileries, 
Monday  afternoon,  from  four  to  six  o'clock.  All  persons  attend- 
ing the  reunion,  together  with  the  class  of  1904  and  their  friends, 
were  invited.  With  Mrs.  Rogers  in  the  receiving  line  were  Mrs. 
Francis  A.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

Members  of  the  alumni  were  also  tendered  a  reception  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Mixter,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  at  his  home. 
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1 80  Marlborough   Street,  on   Monday  afternoon,  from   three   to 
four  o'clock. 


RECEPTION    AT   THE    MUSEUM    OF    FINE    ARTS 

The  program  of  Monday  concluded  brilliantly  with  the  re- 
ception by  the  Corporation  and  Faculty  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Rarely  is  the  great  museum  of  art  treasures  enlivened  with 
5uch  gay  throngs  as  filled  its  vast  rooms  from  9  until  11  p.m. 
By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  museum  the  building  was,  for 
the  occasion,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute. 

The  structure  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  for  a  large  recep- 
tion, but  is  conveniently  near  to  the  centre  of  the  reunion  activi- 
ties. That  the  alumni  were  honored  by  the  use  of  the  building  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  last  large  public  reception  held  within 
its  walls  was  a  year  ago,  during  the  convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

During  the  evening  more  than  1,000  guests  passed  the  receiving 
line,  as  about  500  invitations  in  addition  to  those  to  the  alumni 
were  issued  to  prominent  people  around  Boston  who  are  interested 
in  higher  education. 

As  the  guests  arrived,  they  passed  up  the  main  stairway  to  the 
upper  corridor,  where  they  formed  in  line  to  be  presented.  In  this 
upper  corridor,  embowered  behind  palms  and  greenery,  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  throughout  the  evening  rendered  a 
fine  program. 

The  receiving  party  was  stationed  in  the  first  picture  gallery,  a 
large  room  to  the  right  of  the  upper  hall.  In  the  party  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers, 
Mrs.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Colonel  T.  L.  Livermore,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Gaetano  Lanza,  and  Professor  R.  H.  Richards. 

The  scene  in  this  picture  gallery,  brilliantly  lighted,  its  walls 
hung  with  famous  canvases,  and  with  a  continuous  procession  of 
alumni  and  superbly  gowned  ladies  passing  in  review,  evoked 
expressions  of  delight  from  every  one. 

From  the  receiving  gallery  the  guests  visited  the  various  beauti- 
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ful  rooms  of  the  museum,  and  proceeded  through  canopies  across 
the  street  to  the  Hotel  Westminster,  where  a  collation  was  served. 


GRADUATION    EXERCISES   OF    THE    CLASS   OF    I9O4 

The  largest  Senior  Class  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology received  diplomas  from  President  Pritchett  at  the  graduation 
exercises  held  in  Huntington  Hall,  Tuesday,  June  7,  from  2.30  to 
4  P.M.  Degrees  were  conferred  upon  243  young  men  and  women, 
231  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  12  receiving 
the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

As  representative  of  the  civil  engineering  course,  A.  R.  Holbrook 
read  a  thesis  treating  of  a  test  to  determine  the  shearing  strength 
of  mortar  and  concrete;  W.  L.  Doten,  mechanical  engineering, 
tests  on  concrete  columns  reinforced  with  steel  rods ;  W.  P.  Schu- 
macher, mining  engineering,  the  concentration  of  a  copper  sul- 
phide ore  from  Virginia.  H.  W.  Rowe,  architecture,  a  design  for 
a  columbarium  for  a  large  cemetery;  L.  M.  Bourne,  chemistry, 
a  study  of  an  enzyme  contained  in  the  seed  of  the  castor  bean ; 
B.  H.  Clingerman,  A.B.,  electrical  engineering,  the  construction 
and  operation  of  an  experimental  high  tension  transmission  line ; 
W.  C.  Lounsbury,  biology,  an  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of 
commercial  milk-pasteurizers ;  D.  F.  Comstock,  physics,  the 
effect  of  magnetism  on  dielectric  capacity ;  M.  H.  Schwartz,  gen- 
eral studies,  a  study  of  the  development  of  Massachusetts  trust 
companies ;  C.  F.  Underbill,  chemical  engineering,  a  study  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  some  American  peats;  H.  P.  Drake,  san- 
itary engineering,  a  study  of  the  loss  of  capacity  in  sewage  filters ; 
G.  £.  Atkins,  naval  architecture,  tests  on  the  auxiliary  engines  of 
the  steamship  "  Nantucket." 

President  Pritchett,  before  conferring  the  degrees,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows :  — 

Four  years  ago  next  September  I  entered  with  you  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. You  who  stand  before  me  to-day  arc  the  survivors  of  a  much  larger 
army  of  comrades  which  started  out  buoyantly  together  at  that  time.  In 
company  with  you  I  have  had  the  experience  of  first  knowing  the  Institute 
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and  its  work  ;  and,  although  I  shall  stay  for  a  post-graduate  course,  I  hope  I 
may  never  cease  to  have  a  part  in  your  class  deliberations. 

At  the  last  there  remains  to  me  only  to  give  you  the  greedng  of  the  Insd- 
tute,  the  message  of  good  will  of  its  Corporation  and  of  its  Faculty,  and  to 
hope  that  before  each  of  you  lies  a  career  of  honor  and  of  usefulness.  No 
voice  which  your  Alma  Mater  can  hear  will  so  thrill  and  inspire  her  as  that 
which  comes  from  a  son  of  hers  who  is  doing  a  man's  work  in  the  world. 

The  important  new  factor  in  the  business  world  into  which  you  go  is 
organization.  Whether  one  studies  England  or  Germany  or  America  or  Japan, 
the  nadonal  problem  to-day  is  that  of  effective  organization.  Every  one  of 
you  has  to  find  his  place  in  some  organizadon,  and  a  part  of  your  success 
will  depend  on  your  ability  to  fit  into  that  organizadon. 

The  problem  with  you  will  be  how  to  preserve  independence  of  thought 
and  of  character,  and  still  lend  yourself  heartily  and  loyally  to  the  organizadon 
you  may  undertake  to  serve.  Sometimes  these  two  are  impossible,  and  the 
man  of  character  must  choose  the  first  instead  of  the  second  ;  but  he  should 
make  clear  to  himself  in  such  a  decision  the  moral  and  personal  considera- 
dons  which  move  him,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  considerations  of  principle, 
not  of  personal  wish. 

Great  problems  lie  before  the  world  in  your  rime.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  just  embarked  upon  the  most  ambidous  engineering 
project  it  has  ever  undertaken.  In  these  plans  of  the  future  I  trust  you  may 
have  your  full  part ;  and  wherever  you  go,  whether  your  place  be  a  great  or 
a  small  one,  the  Insdtute  of  Technology  will  look  with  pride  and  interest 
upon  your  work  if  it  be  well  and  faithfully  done. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  :  — 

BACHELORS   OF    SCIENCE 
COURSE    I.,  CIVIL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERING 

Edwin  Francis  Albright,  Albert  Wilson  Bee,  Jr.,  Frederic  Anthony  Biggi, 
Llewellyn  Bixby,  Bernard  Blum,  William  Walter  Cronin,  John  Earle  Cun- 
ningham, Frank  Howard  Davis,  Merton  Leslie  Emerson,  Charles  James 
Griffin,  Richard  King  Hale,  Richard  Gardner  Hartshome,  Hiram  Augus- 
tus Hill,  Arthur  Raymond  Holbrook,  Lewis  Thomas  Howard,  Natt  Mad- 
ison Johnson,  William  Arthur  Kemper,  Harry  Stillman  Kendall,  William 
Howard  Koppelman,  Currier  Lang,  Harry  Levine,  Fred  Knights  Merri- 
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man,  William  Donaldson  Murray,  Clarence  Adkins  Ncal,  Rolf  Raymond 
Newman,  Arthur  Peabody  Porter,  John  Wilson  Roland,  Frank  Joseph 
Sevety,  Edgar  Field  Smith,  Edward  Everett  Stetson,  David  Sutton,  Oscar 
Gowen  Thurlow,  Albert  Pierce  Weymouth,  Jules  Edward  White. 

COURSE    II.,   MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

Perric  Morgan  Arnold,  Charles  Frederic  Barrett,  Herman  Otto  Blatt, 
Stephen  Lawrence  Bradley,  Francis  James  Carty,  Maurice  Walter  Carty, 
Harry  Herman  Cerf,  Willard  Daltymple  Chandler,  Ernest  Lowell  Clifford, 
Allan  Seymour  Courtney,  Walter  Louis  Cronin,  Joseph  Warren  Crowell, 
Myron  Wilkinson  Dole,  William  Leslie  Dotten,  Clifton  Clark  Easter- 
brooks,  William  Hendrik  Edgecombe,  William  Archibald  Evans,  Cyrus 
Yale  Ferris,  Julius  Lawrence  Hecht,  Everett  Osgood  Hiller,  Amasa  May- 
nard  Holcombe,  Addison  Francis  Holmes,  Edwin  Rowland  Humphrey, 
Ralph  Osborne  Ingram,  Joseph  Augustine  Keenan,  Carl  King,  George 
Eastman  Libbey,  James  Lawrence  Lyon,  John  Delaney  McQuaid,  Edward 
Harris  Metcalf,  August  William  Munster,  Arthur  Wellington  O'Connor, 
Lee  Phillips,  Fred  Merton  Pierce,  William  Frederick  Rech,  Edward  Far- 
num  Rockwood,  Harry  Tebbetts  Rollins,  Ernest  Louis  Rupf,  Calvin 
Richards  Sheafe,  Herman  Ellis  Thompson,  Edwin  Pool  Tripp,  Winfred 
DeWitt  Vosbury,  Reginald  Andrew  Wentworth,  Emery  J.  Wilson,  Edwin 
Thomas  Wood. 

COURSE    III.,    MINING   ENGINEERING  AND   METALLURGY 

Ralph  Emerson  Adams,  Albert  Heber  Bailey  Arnold,  George  Albert 
Bamaby,  George  Martin  Bates,  William  Brenton  Boggs,  Moses  Brown, 
Jr.,  John  Ford  Card,  Clem  Clare  Carhart,  Roy  Ernest  Dimock,  Walter 
Dalton  Estes,  Robert  Faulkner,  George  Ralph  Gaenslen,  Lewis  Goode 
Gillett,  Walter  Elbridge  Hadley,  Charles  Ashley  Hardy,  George  Bates 
Harrington,  Carle  Reed  Hayward,  Reginald  Haseltine,  Elmer  Allen  Hol- 
brook,  Frederick  Waters  Horton,  Mark  Graham  Magnuson,  Gyula  Ben- 
nett Manson,  Hubert  Merryweather,  Harry  Fordham  Noyes,  Rufus  Cook 
Reed,  Guy  Crosby  Riddell,  Waldron  Page  Schumacher,  John  Whitman 
Shaw,  William  Waldo  Trowbridge,  Fremont  Nelson  Turgeon,  Ralph 
Brown  Williams. 

COURSE    IV.,  ARCHITECTURE 

James  McFarlan  Baker,  George  Wright  Briggs,  Franklin  Murphy  Chase, 
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Lewis  Cutler  Clarke,  Jr.,  Eliza  Codd,  Linda  Susan  Fraser,  Friedrich 
Ernest  Giesecke,  Moise  Herbert  Goldstein,  George  Garfield  Hall,  Andrew 
Hopewell  Hepburn,  Cyrus  Pierce  Howes,  Alfred  Henry  Jacobs,  George 
Merrill  Magee,  Frederic  Nickerson,  Alexander  Webster  Richards,  Fran- 
ces Ropes,  Henry  Woodbury  Rowe,  Leon  Hills  Smith,  Theodore  William 
Steidemann,  Omar  Stephen  Swenson,  Robert  Edward  Lee  Taylor,  Harri- 
son Allan  Whitney,  Oliver  Martin  Wiard,  Lewis  Gamaliel  Wilson. 

COURSE    v.,    CHEMISTRY 

Edna  Greenwood  Bailey,  Kenneth  Michael  Baum,  Lyman  Murphy 
Bourne,  Arthur  Caldwell  Downes,  William  Wheeler  Duncan,  Freder- 
ick William  Farrell,  William  Duncan  Lynch,  Marquis  Edgar  Mason, 
Robert  Stanley  Phillips,  Walter  Philip  Regestien,  Stanislaus  Skowronski, 
Arthur  Ditson  Smith,  George  Riddell  Spalding,  Florence  Louise  Wether- 
bee,  Edward  Wallace  White. 

COURSE   IV.,   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 

John  Winfrid  Ager,  Roland  Hunnewell  Ballou,  William  Perry  Bentley, 
Louis  Henri  Gustave  Bouscaren,  Jr.,  Byron  Horace  Clingerman,  Henry 
Harrison  Dudley,  William  Hosmer  Eager,  Charles  Wickersham  Elmer, 
David  Elwell,  Neil  Davis  Emerson,  Albert  Clark  Ferry,  Grant  Ford, 
Don  Loomis  Galusha,  Selby  Haar,  Humphrey  Matthew  Haley,  Joseph 
Allen  Haraden,  Henry  Keene  Hooker,  George  Karl  Kaiser,  Andrew  Otter- 
son  Miller,  Joseph  Crawford  Nyce,  Robert-  Palmer,  Karl  Ernst  Pciler, 
Roland  Ball  Pendergast,  Robert  Morris  Phinney,  John  Bernard  Rapier, 
Lester  Asa  Russell,  John  Royal  Sanborn,  Henry  Warren  Stevens,  Richard 
Stresau,  Philip  Starr  Sweetser,  William  Newman  Todd,  Sidney  George 
Ward,  William  Gordon  Howard  Whitaker,  Jr.,  Walter  Whitmore. 

COURSE   VII.,   BIOLOGY 

Katharine  Dexter,  William  C.  Lounsbury,  George  Edward  Willcomb. 

COURSE    VIII.,   BIOLOGY 

John  Samuel  Bridges,  Jr.,  Charles  Reed  Cary,  Daniel  Frost  Comstock, 
Will  Ransom  Crowell,  Guy  Warner  Eastman,  Walter  Josiah  Gill,  Jr., 
Herbert  Thomas  Kalmus,  Roy  Davis  Mailey,  Harry  Hampton  Needham, 
Eliot  Wright  Niles,  Henry  Kneeland  Richardson,  Hersu  Schapira, 
Robert  Browning  Sosman. 
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COURSE   IX.,   GENERAL   STUDIES 

Joseph  Kittredge  Elliot,  Dennie  Kelley  Keller,  Edward  Francis  Parker  ^ 
Jr.,  Alfred  Peabody,  Melvin  Humbert  Schwartz. 

COURSE   X.,   CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING 

Arthur  Warren  Bartlett,  Alfred  Worcester  Bumham,  Joseph  Bernard 
Finnegan,  Charles  Rogerson  Haynes,  Charles  Hoy,  Charles  Francis  Un- 
derbill, Arthur  Cutts  Willard. 

COURSE   XI.,   SANITARY   ENGINEERING 

Henry  Philkins  Drake,  Halsey  French. 

COURSE   XII.,  GEOLOGY 

Irving  Elwood  Adams. 

COURSE   XIII.,  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 

George  Edwin  Atkins,  Ralph  Hubert  Baker,  Calvin  Perry  Bascom, 
James  Swasey  Currier,  Charles  Joseph  Emerson,  Austin  Young  Hoy, 
Alpheus  Crosby  Lyon,  Ambrose  Moody  Merrill,  Robert  Brooks  Morse, 
George  Hardy  Powell,  Rowland  Greenville  Rice,  Arthur  Osborne  Rob- 
erts, Edward  Candee  Scofield,  Norman  Leslie  Snow,  Charles  Leonard 
Steinrok,  Howard  Leslie  Stevens,  Grant  Sterne  Taylor. 


TECH    NIGHT   AT   THE    POP    CONCERT 

The  greatest  night  of  the  reunion,  if  not  the  most  ebullient 
gathering  in  the  history  of  the  Institute,  was  the  uproarious  merging 
of  college  spirit  and  melody  denunciative  of  any  other  merger, 
which  will  pass  into  tradition  as  the  '^  Tech  Alumni  Night "  at  the 
"Pop"  concert  in  Symphony  Hall,  Tuesday,  June  7. 

Every  class  ever  graduated  from  Tech  was  represented  by  dele- 
gates assembled  around  the  tables  designated  by  class  numerals  on 
crepe-paper  banners  of  cardinal  and  gray.  Around  each  of  these 
thirty-seven  class  banners  rallied  from  a  half-dozen  to  two  hundred 
classmates,  all  of  them  bidding  for  the  honor  of  making  the  most 
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cheerful  hullabaloo.  The  composite  result  was  a  great  human 
cauldron  seething  for  two  hours  and  a  half  like  a  test-tube  over  a 
Bunsen  burner.  Such  a  jolly,  boisterous  time  did  each  celebrant 
enjoy  that  the  whole  scene  demonstrated  college  spirit  which  ex- 
celled any  college  enthusiasm  on  record,  and  from  ^^  stern  men 
of  science  not  particularly  noted  for  any  prominent  fraternalism. " 

Descriptive  writers  seeking  hereafter  superlative  comparisons  of 
gleeful  tumult  may  say  effectively  that  an  extreme  panic  on  a  stock 
exchange  floor,  with  various  factions  madly  yelling  about  the  Erie 
post  or  trying  to  break  a  corner  on  wheat,  reminded  one  of  the 
Tech  alumni  rallying  around  their  class  banners  at  the  greatest  of 
the  Pop  concerts ;  or  political  writers  describing  the  modern  In- 
ferno of  pandemonium  in  a  national  convention  can  exaggerate  by 
saying  that  the  State  delegations  went  roistering  over  the  conven- 
tion hall  almost  as  tumultuously  as  the  class  of  1904  entered  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  the  rear  door  and  marched,  singing,  down  the  centre 
aisle  to  places  near  the  stage. 

But  1904  was  no  noisier  then  '68  ;  for  Professor  R.  H.  Richards, 
Eli  Forbes,  S.  S.  Whitney,  and  Joseph  Stone,  rejuvenated  under  the 
electrical  Tech  spirit,  made  as  much  noise  as  any  of  the  youngsters. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  balconies  bloomed  like  a  garden  with  fair 
ladies  and  their  escorts  who  were  privileged  to  observe  the  grads 
warming  up  their  memories  of  undergraduate  frolics.  Nor  did  the 
spectators  wait  long  ere  the  first  gladiators  of  noise  marched  trium- 
phantly into  the  arena,  bearing  the  numerals  of  '98.  '92  arrived 
shortly  after,  and  at  once  engaged  '98  in  a  vocal  combat.  For  a  full 
hour  the  classes  arrived  every  few  minutes,  augmenting  the  chorus 
of  cheers  until  the  statutes  around  the  halls  trembled  on  their 
pedestals. 

With  '87,  which  marched  in  a  body  from  their  dinner  at  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  came  Gelett  Burgess  and  Frederic  F. 
BuUard.  These  two  prominent  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Harvard 
were  the  captains  of  the  opposing  elements  of  the  program,  one 
representing  the  uncontrolled  exuberant  spirit,  the  other  the  formal 
musical  program  rendered  by  the  finest  orchestra  in  America. 

Probably  few  who  attended  Tech  night,  however,  were  aware 
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of  the  excellence  of  the  musical  organization  which  furnished  the 
scheduled  program  of  the  occasion.  For  the  graduates  came  to 
frolic  and  to  express  to  one  another,  as  in  a  caucus,  their  convic- 
tions that  Tech  will  go  on  to  greater  glory  as  the  greatest  technol- 
ogical school  in  America  entirely  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Gordon  McKay  millions  and  without  any  affiliation  with  Harvard 
University. 

For  this  reason  they  went  roistering  up  and  down  the  gay  hall, 
singing  to  the  tune  of  "  John  Brown's  Body  "  a  universal  sentiment 
penned  by  the  author  of  "  The  Purple  Cow  " :  — 

You  can't  make  crimson  out  of  cardinal  and  gray, 
You  can't  make  crimson  out  of  cardinal  and  gray, 
You  can't  make  crimson  out  of  cardinal  and  gray. 
As  Tech  goes  marching  on. 

We  don't  give  a  d for  Ha-a-vud, 

We  don't  give  a  d for  Ha-a-vud, 

We  don't  give  a  d for  Ha-a-vud, 

As  Tech  goes  marching  on. 

BuUard,  '87,  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski,  regu- 
lar leader  of  the  orchestra,  to  conduct  the  entire  program  ;  but,  by 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  divided  the  honors  with  the 
regular  Symphony  man,  for  BuUard  had  other  things  to  do.  The 
assembled  celebrants  heartily  consented  to  this  arrangement.  For 
when  Mr.  Adamowski  took  up  the  baton,  after  Bullard  had  opened 
the  program,  he  was  presented  with  a  very  generous  bottle  of  wine. 
As  for  Mr.  Bullard,  when  he  had  not  only  led  the  playing  of  his 
own  popular  songs,  but  had  caused  the  bass  fiddles  and  the  saxo- 
phones and  all  the  other  instruments  to  simulate  a  college  yell,  he 
was  seized  summarily  by  the  enraptured  grads,  and  carried  up  and 
down  the  hall  on  their  shoulders. 

**  For  it's  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together, 
With  a  stein  on  the  table  and  a  good  song  ringing  clear/' 
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In  addition  to  the  myriad  paper  banners  on  the  tables,a  huge  red  flag 
across  the  rear  balcony,  and  an  electric  sign  parti-colored  with  the 
word  ^^  Tech  "  across  the  stage,  many  classes  raised  more  ambitious 
insignias.  One  such  was  an  immense  pennant  which  required  two 
poles  to  vaunt  the  spirit  of  '90.  So  spacious  was  this  flag  that  '99 
objected  to  being  cut  off  from  a  view  of  the  orchestra,  and  raised  riot 
tumultuous.  ^^  Please  take  that  flag  down  !  *'  bellowed  iifty  voices 
in  unison,  until  the  huge  banner  was  turned  lengthwise  of  the  hall. 
So  jubilant  became  '99  over  this  triumph  of  authority  that  its  mem- 
bers showered  confetti  over  the  whole  assembly.  For  the  rest  of 
the  evening  little  bits  of  cardinal  and  gray  paper  marked  "'99** 
fell  over  the  floor  like  a  heavy  snow. 

The  appearance  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  of  President  Pritchett, 
who  had  been  dining  with  the  class  of  '93,'  caused  every  one  to 
leap  to  his  feet,  and  every  class  to  vie  with  honoring  shouts.  The 
President  was  escorted  into  the  hall  by  Assistant  Manager  Fred  R. 
Comee,  who  for  years,  as  director  of  the  Pops  celebrations,  has 
claimed  this  honor.  So  enthusiastically  did  the  classes  continue 
yelling,  "  Prexy,  Prexy,  Prexy,"  that  the  President  discreetly  found 
a  better  vantage-point  in  the  balcony.  His  presence  there,  smiling 
down  upon  the  turbulent  scene  below,  disclosed  to  the  grads  Mrs. 
William  B.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  were  hon- 
ored with  cheers  which  they  evidently  enjoyed.  The  classes  also 
sent  up  honoring  cheers  for  Dr.  S.  J.  Mixter,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  for  James  P.  Munroe,  president  of  the 
Technology  Club,  and  for  many  other  favorites. 

Class  honored  class,  counting  off  the  years  with  accumulative 
emphasis  until  throats  wore  out.  One  of  the  most  effective  cheers 
was  the  chorus  of  sirens,  a  yell  with  a  crescendo  shriek  plus  a 
diminuendo  wail. 

So  prevalent  was  the  spirit  of  Tech  independence  that  even  the 
mascot  of  '93,  a  gray  mechanical  pig  with  cardinal  '93's  on  its  ribs, 
expressed  its  nonchalant  spirit  by  marching  realistically  up  and 
down  the  centre  aisle,  its  head  wagging  from  side  to  side,  eloquently 
declaring  by  its  movements  that  it  cared  no  more  for  Harvard  than 
does  Gelett  Burgess,  '87.     At  the  appearance  of  the  mascot,  '93 
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hoisted  a  banner:  ^^A  long-lost  member  of '93  is  restored  to  his 
fellows." 

With  every,  class  were  restored  many  long-lost  fellows ;  and  the 
restorations  made  the  night  famous,  and  consumed  a  vast  supply  of 
restoratives. 

The  musical  program  was  as  follows :  — 

1.  National  March Strube. 

2.  Song,  "The  Sword  of  Fcrrara".     .     .     .  F.  F.  Bullard,  '87. 

3.  Waltz,  "R08C8  of  the  South"      ....  Strauss. 

4.  Selection,  **  Babes  in  Toyland  "  .     .     .     .  Herbert. 

5.  March,  "We're  All  Frank  and  Twenty,"  F.  F.  Bullard,  '87. 

6.  Tech  Songs : 

a,  "  Retrospection."     Air,  "Auld  Lang 

Syne" 

^.  **  On  Rogers  Steps  " T.  W.  Esterbrook,  '05. 

c.  "The  Best  School  of  All"  (Henry 

Newboldt) Janet  E.  Walker. 

7.  Medley,  College  Songs Theodore  Moses. 

8.  Tech  Songs : 

a.  "Take  Me  Back  to  Tech"  (I.  W. 

Litchfield,  '85).   Air, "  Solomon 

Levi." 
i.   "  Prexy  for  Aye.' '    Air,  **  America." 
c.  "The    Janitors'    Union"    (G.     F. 

Loughlin,  '03) E.  B.  Edwards,  '98. 

^.  "A  Stein  Song  "  (Richard  Hovey),     F.  F.  Bullard,  '87. 

9.  Prelude  to  Act  IIL,  "Lohengrin  "  .     .     .     Wagner. 

10.  Selection,  '*  Grande  Duchesse  "  .     .     .     .     Offenbach. 

11.  Waltz,  "  Grubenlichter  " Zeller. 

12.  March,  *«Hoch  Habsburg'* Kral. 

After  the  concert  the  classes  marched  to  the  Rogers  Buildings 
singing  and  cheering  all  the  way.  All  around  the  cornice  of  the 
popular  building  burned  red-iire  candles,  which  cast  a  cardinal  glow 
over  the  gray,  lowering  evening.  It  was,  indeed,  all  cardinal  and 
gray  in  the  vicinity  of  Copley  Square. 

As  the  alumni  assembled  before    the   steps  of  Rogers,   Giles 
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Taintor,  '87,  mounted  a  box  on  the  top  steps,  and  proposed  in  order 
the  following  cheers,  which  were  given  lustily :  — 

The  man  who  founded  the  Institute, —  President  Rogers. 

The  man  who  held  the  fort  in  time  of  trouble, —  President  Runkle. 

The  man  who  built  up  the  Institute, —  President  Walker. 

The  man  who  took  the  helm  in  time  of  doubt, —  President  Crafts. 

The  man  who  has  extended  the  influence  of  Technology, —  President 
Pritchett. 

As  the  name  of  each  President  was  proposed,  it  flashed  out  over- 
head in  incandescent  letters. 

The  man  who  pledged  his  personal  credit  that  the  Institute  might  live, — 
Cummin  gs. 

The  man  to  whom  we  owe  much, —  Munroe. 

The  secretary, —  Tyler. 

The  dean, —  Burcon. 

The  Corporation. 

The  Faculty. 

The  Association  of  Class  Secretaries. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Cheers  were  also  given  for  Giles  Taintor,  after  which  the  classes 
marched  one  by  one  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and  gave  their  favorite 
cheers. 

THE    EXCURSION    TO    NANTASKET 

Proud  to  be  sons  of  Tech  must  have  been  every  one  of  the 
alumni  who  went  by  the  steamer  "  Nantasket,"  Wednesday,  to  the 
great  family  gathering  of  the  classes  along  the  sands  of  the  loud- 
sounding  shore.  No  form  of  entertainment  could  have  made  all 
of  the  graduates  realize  more  forcibly  the  good  fellowship,  the  com- 
mon interest,  and  the  homogeneous  ambition  of  all  the  rival  classes 
who,  while  proud  of  their  little  coteries  of  classmates,  are  more 
loyal  to  Alma  Mater. 

When  the  navigator  of  the  steamer  left  Rowe's  Wharf  shortly 
after  ten  o'clock,  feeling  responsible  for  1,800  important  souls 
aboard,  he  called  the  weather  foggy,  and  proceeded  at  half-speed 
all  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  half.     But  to  the  happy  celebrants 

**  It  is  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together." 
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So  the  passage  was  as  cheerful  as  a  sunny  morn.  All  over  the 
steamer  floated  Tech  flags,  classes  vying  with  one  another  for  the 
highest  and  most  conspicuous  point  to  vaunt  their  numerals.  '91 
hung  its  banner  from  the  top  of  the  foremast. 

When  the  steamer  docked  at  Nantasket,  the  banner-bearers 
hastily  disembarked,  and  led  the  heterogeneous  procession  across  the 
headland  to  the  opposite  shore.  While  the  ladies  and  other  guests 
filed  up  the  eastern  hill  to  the  Atlantic  House,  where  the  main 
ceremonies  were  conducted,  the  classes  planted  their  banners  along 
the  sandy  beach.  Here  for  the  first  time  during  the  reunion  the 
classes  realized  what  a  great  big  collection  of  sons  have  been  reared 
by  the  sturdy  Alma  Mater.  Forming  in  military  array,  in  which 
classes  were  companies,  they  marched  by  class  and  battalion  front, 
deployed,  wheeled,  and  executed  various  manoeuvres,  which  should 
have  symbolized  to  each  graduate  the  solid  fighting  front  of  the 
Alumni  Association  which  they  can  show  on  any  question  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Institute. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  had  arranged  themselves  on  the  piazzas 
of  the  spacious  hotel  to  review  the  parade,  the  First  Corps  Cadet 
Band,  playing  spirited  marches,  started  along  the  beach  up  the  hill  to 
the  hotel.  Led  by  Colonel  Frank  L.  Locke,  '86,  chief  marshal. 
Lieutenant  B.  R.  T.  Collins,  '88,  chief  of  staff,  and  Lieutenant 
T.  W.  Sprague,  '87,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  the  classes  fell  into 
ranks,  '68  having  the  right  of  line,  and  marched  impressively  up  the 
hill.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  for  the  guests  at  the  hotel  to  observe 
this  array  of  men,  known  all  over  the  country  for  their  scientific 
and  industrial  achievements,  marching  joyously  together  as  one 
great  family  of  brothers.  With  class  banners  fluttering  before  the 
sea  breezes  and  the  strains  of  the  music  billowing  in  the  air  above 
the  pounding  surf,  the  impressive  procession  filed  around  the  brow 
of  the  hill  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  hotel.  As  the  van  hove  in 
immediate  view,  cannon  were  fired  in  salute  and  flags  broke  out 
at  the  staff  ends.  High  in  the  sky  hovered  numerous  kites  bearing 
aloft  a  banner :  "  1868  —  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  — 
1904."  While  the  band  played  the  national  hymn,  the  classes 
assembled  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  cheered  the  raising  of  a  huge 
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red  flag  over  the  front  of  the  Atlantic  House.  The  classes  then 
disbanded  for  luncheon. 

After  luncheon,  at  the  bugle  call  of  "  Assembly,"  the  classes 
again  formed  in  rank,  and  formed  a  hollow  square  around  the  beau- 
tiful blue-grass  lawn  in  front  of  the  hotel.  With  the  hotel  front 
crowded  with  a  delighted  throng  of  ladies  and  other  guests,  the 
various  classes  in  order  performed  the  stunts  which  they  had 
planned  in  secret  for  the  prize  competition. 

President  Pritchett  was  loudly  cheered  when  he  stepped  out  on 
the  lawn  and  presented  bouquets  of  carnations  to  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  living  graduates  of  the  Institute,  Professor  R.  H. 
Richards,  '68,  and  John  Delaney  McQuaid,  '04. 

A  wireless  telegram  from  Washington  was  read, — 

President  Roosevelt  is  about  to  press  the  button  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 

With  balloons  floating  into  the  heavens  bearing  class  numerals, 
and  amidst  a  din  of  cannon  and  iire-crackers,  the  37  classes  spent 
the  afternoon  with  their  various  entertainments. 

For  '68,  Professor  R.  H.  Richards  won  the  prize.  "The  class 
of  '68  can  still  run  on  its  toes,"  he  announced,  and  to  the  delight 
of  all,  proved  it.  ^^  The  class  of  '68  can  still  walk  a  young  walk," 
and  illustrated  it  with  a  buoyant  tread  that  any  Freshman  might 
envy.  "The  class  of  '68  cannot  sing,  but  it  can  still  make  a 
noise."  To  this  modest  statement,  however,  the  audience  dis- 
sented, when  the  head  of  the  mining  department  sang  a  ludicrous 
Irish  ditty  recalled  from  his  student  days. 

After  this  '69  felt  unable  to  do  anything  but  cheer. 

A  spokesman  of  '70  was  embarrassed  to  announce,  "  Charles  R. 
Cross  has  disappointed  us  because  he  was  scheduled  to  dance  a 
pas  seul  before  all  of  you,  but  he  has  incontinently  fled  to  New 
York." 

Good  lusty  class  cheers  showed  that  '71  and  '72  are  still  of 
ample  lung  power. 

'73  marched  out,  and  boasted  most  immodestly,  saying  that  their 
class  formed   the    first  class  association  of  Tech,  that  President 
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Rogers  was  an  honorary  member  of  their  association,  and  that  they 
started  the  Alumni  Association  which  the  day  celebrated. 

The  substantial  members  of  '74  then  marched  out  as  if  they  had 
something  very  important  to  contribute  to  the  program,  halted, 
all  bowed  like  mannikins,  and  fled. 

Another  apology  was  that  of '75.  They  announced  that,  as  Dr. 
Mixter,  a  surgeon  of  reputation,  was  of  their  number,  they  had 
planned  to  show  an  operation  for  appendicitis ;  but,  as  the  victim 
objected,  they  could  only  sing  about  Bridget  McGuire.  The 
victims  of  the  audience  rallied  sufficiently  to  applaud  the  next  stunt. 
At  this  point  one  of  the  official  megaphoners  rushed  into  the  arena 
flourishing  a  message,  and  read  the  latest  report  received  by  wireless 
telegraph, — 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  hu  been  making  overtures  to  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  for  annexation. 

With  fife  and  drum  playing  a  Revolutionary  march,  members 
of  '76  created  great  enthusiasm  by  carrying  a  banner  marked, 
*' Spirit  of '76, —  Independence."  It  typified  the  universal  feeling 
of  the  alumni  on  the  merger  proposition. 

'77  and  '78  marched  out  and  cheered,  a  humorous  feature  of 
which  was  to  hear  the  youngsters  on  the  side  lines  encourage  their 
<lignified  seniors  by  cries,  of  "  Good  boy,  George,"  "  Fine  work^ 
Charlie."     The  feeling  of  brotherhood  was  at  its  height. 

The  consolidated  brotherhood  of '79,  '80,  '81,  and  '82,  marched 
out,  cheered,  and  sang  a  song.  They  made  a  ludicrous  mistake  at 
the  end  of  their  first  verse,  as  some  loud-voiced  prompter  at  the  end 
of  the  verse  said,  "That's  all,  that's  all."     But  the  rest  sang  on. 

'82  remained  to  give  a  cheer  for  James  Phinney  Munroe,  mem- 
ber of  their  class  and  president  of  the  Technology  Club. 

A  most  spirited  stunt  also  given  by  this  aggregation  was  when 
Dr.  John  DufF  announced  that  as  a  student  he  held  the  title  of 
champion  walker  until  he  was  defeated  by  £.  C.  Miller.  Dr. 
DufF  and  Mr.  Miller  then  gave  a  walking  match,  extremely  inter- 
esting because  of  the  physical  substantiality  which  has  come  to 
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both  since  they  have  become  men  of  affairs.     Dr.  DufF.  won^  and 
was  presented  with  a  bunch  of  daisies. 

A  special  wireless  despatch  arrived  at  this  time, — 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Mikado  that  his  recent  naval  victories  are 
due  to  his  early  training  at  the  hands  of  Cecil  H.  Peabody. 

When  '83  marched  in,  they  bore  a  banner  lettered  :  — 

We  do  nary  a  stunt 
To  make  us  grunt. 
Wc  have  the  mon 
To  have  it  done. 

As  evidence  of  their  prosperity,  these  boastful  spirits  had  green- 
backs pinned  all  over  their  clothing, —  a  temptation  which  nearly 
resulted  disastrously  for  them.  They  were  mobbed  by  the  covetous 
younger  brothers,  but  by  skilfully  forming  a  compact  squad  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  the  raid.  They  then  gave  a  burlesque  of  a  base- 
ball game,  in  which  none  of  them  could  catch  even  the  large 
rubber  ball.  Their  exhibition  showed  that  they  have  become  sadly 
out  of  practice. 

Like  prisoners,  the  members  of  '84  attempted  to  march  in  with 
a  lock-step, —  an  attempt  which  looked  more  like  the  movement  of 
a  gigantic  centipede.     Their  failure  to  keep  step  amused  every  one. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastically  received  stunts  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  fluttering  into  the  arena  of  a  flock  of  angelic  creatures  soon 
identified  as  the  members  of  '85.  They  had  sprouted  large  white 
wings  from  their  shoulder  blades,  were  crowned  with  golden  haloes 
and  emblazoned  with  golden  medals.  From  a  banner  they  vaunted 
as  members  of  their  class  this  worthy  list :  — 

George  Washington,  '85. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  '85. 
Julius  Cxsar,  '85. 
J.  G.  Hadley,  '85. 

While  the  band  played  a  negro  melody  of  syncopated  measure, 
their  leader  danced  with  the  chorus  circling  about  him,  and  juggled 
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and  clapped  a  pair  of    rattle-bones.     Tfaey  then  read  from  their 
diplomas  the  shorter  catechism  of  the  class  of  '85  :  — 

j^  Was  the  class  of  '85  well  known  ? 

A.  The  class  of  '85  was  known  to  all  the  world. 

j^  What  did  the  class  of  '85  do  ? 

A,  It  built  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  planted  a 
tree  in  the  front  thereof. 

^  Who  was  alive  on  earth  at  that  time  ? 
A.  The  class  of  '85. 

J^  For  what  was  the  class  of  '85  especially  known  ? 
A,  We  were  known  for  our  great  scholarship  and  devotion  to  our  dear 
teachers. 

g.  What  is  the  chief  trait  of  our  class  ? 
A.  Our  unobserved  modesty. 

The  class  then  repeated  in  unison, — 

We  are  grateful  for  this  grand  reunion  which  you  have  given  in  honor  of 
the  class  of '85. 

'86  was  also  a  class  of  unobserved  modesty,  for  they  marched 
out  and  declared  that  they  were  the  first  to  observe  class  day. 
As  a  finale,  they  liberated  a  dozen  little  circus  balloons  bearing  the 
class  numerals. 

The  band  struck  up  "  A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town,"  which 
was  the  cue  for  '87  to  march  in  like  soldiers,  wearing  caps  about 
the  size  of  blanc-mange  cups,  and  carrying  little  pop-guns.  Their 
captain  flourished  aloft  two  little  tin  swords.  Drawing  up  in  bat- 
talion front,  this  brave  lot  fired  their  little  pop-guns,  and  precipi- 
tately fled. 

Bearing  the  old  banner  won  for  the  championship  of  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  Football  League,  the  class  of  *88  gave  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  football  gaikie  in  which  they  defeated  Dartmouth  sixteeh 
years  ago  with  the  score  of  24  to  15.  At  that  time  Tech  had  a 
parade  and  a  bonfire.  These  celebrations  were  also  presented 
with  rare  fidelity.  Six  men  of  '88  were  on  that  famous  football 
team,  and  the  Tech   men    shoved    the   men   with   D's   on   their 
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sweaters  all  over  the  lawn.  For  the  parade,  '88  again  entered  the 
arena,  wearing  night-gowns  and  tall  silk  hats  and  bearing  torches. 
For  the  imitation  of  the  memorable  bonfire  they  danced  around  a 
roaring  bomb,  which  spurted  a  long  volley  of  sparks. 

A  cheering  squad  from  '89  next  held  the  arena.  The  mega- 
phoners  from  the  wireless  telegraph  station  announced, — 

Raddiffc  College  has  unanimously  voted  to  accept  the  merger. 

The  appearance  of  '90  to  the  music  of  a  cake-walk  produced  great 
excitement.  The  members  of  the  class  were  paired  ofF  as  couples 
garbed  in  grotesque  male  and  female  costumes,  and  created  great 
mirth  during  their  prize  contortions  for  the  ornate  cake.  One  of 
their  very  robust  classmates,  dressed  in  a  black  Japanese""  kimono, 
was  the  lucky  "  lady "  who  took  the  cake.  The  official  cus- 
todian of  the  prize  (Charles  Hayden)  wore  knee-breeches,  and  was 
labelled,  «  The  Way  I  came  to  Tech." 

Flaunting  an  immense  red  flag,  '91  marched  in,  keeping  lock- 
step  in  triple  lines.  When  they  reached  the  farther  end  of  the 
lawn,  they  had  a  leap-frog  game  across  the  arena. 

"We  won't  go  home  till  morning,**  came  the  ribald  boast  of  the 
vocalists  of  '92 ;  but,  when  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  field, 
they  very  naively  and  innocently  played  "  Ring  around  a  Rosy." 

Great  team-work  was  that  of  '93 ;  for  the  class  came  in  riding 
hobby-horses,  each  member  representing  one  of  the  other  classes 
driven  by  '93  in  a  little  wagon.  "  They  do  say  '93  makes  a  noise 
in  the  world,"  was  displayed  on  a  banner,  which  proved  true. 

A  wireless  telegram  was  then  read, — 

The  lid  is  to  be  scretved  on  immediately  after  the  exercises,  according  to 
orders  from  Washington. 

The  combative  class  of  '94  hopped  into  the  arena,  every  member 
on  one  leg,  and  eliminated  one  another  in  a  chicken  fight.  The 
survivor  was  presented  a  bunch  of  lettuce,  and  ran  away,  crowing. 

A  take-ofF  on  Sousa's  Band  was  contributed  by  '95  for  the  de- 
light of  the  spectators.  Seated  on  the  ground,  playing  tin  horns, 
the  class  made  the  gestures  of  playing  while  the  real  band  furnished 
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the  music.  Mr.  Sousa  the  Second  was  so  really  like  the  famous 
bandmaster  that  he  was  presented  with  the  bouquet  of  lettuce  which 
had  already  rewarded  the  champion  game-cock  of  '94. 

A  burlesque  of  a  faculty  meeting  convulsed  the  spectators,  as  a 
very  bibulous  delegation  of  '96  playfully  maligned  their  favorite  pro- 
fessors. At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  gay  burlesquers  an- 
nounced their  adjournment  by  saying  that  they  would  now  "be 
disjointed,  dissolved,  and  immediately  precipitated." 

"  How  Dry  I  am,"  sang  all  of  the  classes  at  the  stunt  of  '97. 
For  these  worthy  gentlemen  illustrated  an  experiment  to  show  the 
attraction  of  liquids, —  a  scramble  race  for  a  bottle  of  beer. 

As  representatives  of  the  Tech  militia,  '98  marched  out  in 
grand  battle  array,  with  infantry,  cavalry  on  hobby-horses,  with 
artillery  of  toy  cannons,  and  with  a  Red  Cross  corps  carrying  a 
clothes-basket  for  an  ambulance.  They  gave  a  funny  drill,  held  a 
court-martial,  ajid  condemned  and  shot  to  death  Howard  L. 
Coburn,  one  of  their  members  who  had  been  guilty  of  over-zealous 
opposition  to  the  Harvard  merger.  So  deftly  was  the  prisoner 
pierced  by  the  volley  from  the  pop-guns  that  he  did  not  know 
when  he  was  dead  and  had  to  be  knocked  over  by  the  gun-butts. 
He  was  then  loaded  into  the  clothes-basket,  and  removed  by  the 
Red  Cross  brigade. 

A  complicated  beer  race  was  run  by  '99,  the  winner  being  H.  L. 
Morse. 

1900  illustrated  most  aptly  that  the  merger  with  Harvard  is  not 
feasible.  The  stunt  was  a  sack  race,  in  which  were  three  sets  of 
contestants :  Tech  represented  by  a  man  in  a  cardinal  and  gray 
sack.  Harvard  by  a  runner  in  a  crimson  sack,  and  the  merger  by 
two  men  in  a  sack  of  combined  colors.  Tech  independent  won 
handsomely  over  Harvard,  while  the  merger  got  tangled  up  and 
rolled  all  over  the  field. 

A  grave  on  wheels  rolled  into  the  arena  when  '01  was  called  to 
do  its  stunt.  This  tomb  or  grave  —  it  was  a  box  —  bore  the 
epitaph :  — 

Gentle  Jack  Scully  lies  buried  here. 

He  passed  fi-om  this  earth  in  the  85  th  year  of  his  life. 
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At  the  booming  of  a  cannon  (crack  of  doom,  perhaps)  the  grave- 
lid  flew  open,  and  up  rose  a  dignified,  professor-like  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  dramatic  genius  of  '01.  Since  leaving  Tech,  Jack  had 
aged  eighty-five  long  years,  and  he  looked  amazedly  about  and 
soliloquized  on  the  changes  since  his  day.  He  recalled  the  men 
who  were  professors  in  the  Institute  when  he  was  in  school.  One 
of  them  he  quoted  as  saying,  "  It  is  possible,  gentlemen,  to  see 
any  number  of  moons,  providing  you  have  the  right  kind  of  a 
glass."  He  remembered  that  his  class  before  leaving  college  had 
raised  ^5,000  for  the  Walker  Memorial  Fund.  Then  the  mem- 
bers of  his  class  seemed  to  pass  in  review  before  him,  and  so  real 
was  his  vision  that  no  spectator  will  ever  be  persuaded  that  the 
men  themselves  did  not  march  around  the  arena  bearing  various 
funny  banners  lettered  with  mottoes  reminiscent  of  their  days  in 
Tech. 

1902  held  a  leap-frog  race,  presenting  the  winners  with  souvenir 
steins.  1903  marched  out  in  too  great  numbers  to  do  a  compli- 
cated stunt,  so  they  cheered  for  the  various  Tech  presidents. 

The  programme  of  stunts  concluded  when  the  band  discord- 
antly struck  up  Chopin's  ^'  Dead  March  from  Saul,"  and  1904, 
over  two  hundred  strong,  marched  solemly  into  the  arena,  bearing 
a  coflin  labelled  :  — 

1903. —  Dead  Ones. 
1 903. —  Spirit  Dead. 

After  a  joyous  passage  back  to  Boston  by  steamer,  when  all  the 
classes  sang  favorite  Tech  songs,  the  alumni  hurried  to  the  evening 
banquet. 

The  general  orders  show  who  were  responsible  for  the  fun  :  — 

PROCLAMATION 

CoL  Frank  L.  Locke,  '86,  is  hereby  appointed  Chief  Marshal 
of  Excursion  Day,  Tech  Reunion,  June  8,  1904. 

By  Order  Secretary  or  War. 
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TECH    REUNION.       EXCURSION    COMMITTEE 

headquarters  of  the  chief  marshal 
General  Orders  No.  i. 

The  following  appointments  are  announced  :  — 

♦Lieut.  B.  R.  T.  Collins,  *88 Chief  of  Staff 

Lieut.  T.  W.  Sfr ague, '87 Ass't  Chief  of  Staf 

AIDS 

F.  H.  Williams,  '73  Solomon  Sturges,  '87 

E.  C.  Miller,  '79  *A.  T.  Bradlee,  '88 

F.  W.  Clark,  '80  *Clifford  M.  Swan,  '99 
Jas.  p.  Munroe,  '82  *F.  W.  Freeman,  '01 
Alex.  R.  McKim,  '85  *B.  Blum,  '04 

*A.  D.  Little,  '85  *W.  W.  Cronin,  '04 

S.  J.  MixTer,  '75 Surgeon 

*J.  A.  Rockwell,  '96 Ass^t  Surgeon 

R.  H.  Richards,  '68 Chaplain 

H.  S.  Chase,  '83 Provost  Marshal 

H.  W.  Tyler,  '84 Press  Censor 

*W.  J.  MiXTER,  '02 ChUf  of  Artillery 

*E.  G.  Thomas,  '87 Paymaster 

*H.  N.  Dawes,  '93 Commissary 

*C.  M.  Spofford,  '93 Stunt  Steward 

*C.  G.  MiXTER,  '02 ^artermaster 

*H.  L.  CoBURN,  *98 Engineer 

lieut.  Chas.  H.  Parker,  '95 Signal  Officer 

*E.  S.  Mansfield,  '96 Chief  Aeronaut 

*H.  D.  Jackson,  '97 Chief  Wireless  Telegrapher 

Gelett  Burgess, '87  7 

F.S.V.Sm,,'95        \ Megapboners 

F.  F.  BuLLARD,  *87 Musical  Director 

Geo.  B.  Gudden,  '93 Drum  Major 

They  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

Frank  L.  Locke, 

Chief  Marshal. 
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THE    ALUMNI    DINNER 

The  culminating  eventrof  the  reunion  was  the  alumni  banquet, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  8. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  of  the  extreme  good  fellowship  which 
prevailed,  the  alumni  received  assurances  from  President  Pritchett 
that  before  any  measure  is  adopted  which  may  change  the  history 
of  the  Institute  the  alumni  will  be  consulted.  The  dinner  also  is 
important  in  the  history  of  the  alumni,  marking  the  first  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  alumni  shall  be  more  directly  represented  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school. 

Five  hundred  past  students  in  the  grand  ball-room  of  the  hotel  taxed 
its  seating  capacity  so  fully  that  about  fifty  men  were  served  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  returning  to  the  Somerset  in  time  for  the  speak- 
ing. Fraternal  enthusiasm  and  college  spirit  broke  out  among  the 
classes  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  at  the  ^^  Pop  "  concert  the 
night  before, —  songs,  cheers,  and  choruses  of  tinkling  glasses  pro- 
ducing the  sounds  of  revelry.  The  great  white  ball-room  was 
hung  around  the  walls  with  cardinal  and  gray  banners  bearing  the 
numerals  of  every  class  from  '68  to  '04.  The  various  class  tables 
as  well  as  the  main  speakers'  table  were  decorated  with  cardinal 
peonies,  roses,  and  carnations.  In  the  gallery  many  ladies  enjoyed 
the  beautiful  scene,  among  them  being  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Walker. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  '75,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
presided. 

The  speaking  began  at  9.50  p.m.,  and  continued  until  after 
midnight. 

Following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  speeches :  * 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter. —  Members  of  the  Alumni, —  In  welcoming 
you  to  this,  the  last  6f  the  entertainments  provided  by  the  committee,  it  is 
both  my  duty  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  my  privilege,  to  say  a  few  words  of 

*  Excqiting  three  ptngraphs  of  new  matter  which  have  been  added  to  President  Pritchett's 
addren.  The  manuicript  from  which  thete  were  taken  was  received  too  hte  to  be  substituted 
entire. 
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congratulation  on  the  success  of  this  reunion.  [Applause.]  May  it  be  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  occasions  which  shall  be  as  successful  as  this. 
[Applause.]  The  growth  of  the  Alumni  Assodation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  in  connection  with  the  Institute.  [Applause.]  Starting  some  years 
ago  as  a  comparatively  small  body,  it  has  rolled  on  until  to-day  your  line 
reached  the  length  of  Nantasket  Beach.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  To  one 
standing  at  the  head  of  that  line,  as  some  of  us  did,  and  looking  back  at  that 
body  of  men,  realizing  the  extent  of  its  influence,  the  country  which  it  rep- 
resented, the  distance  from  which  many  of  its  members  had  come,  one  could 
not  but  feel  that  there  was  something  behind  the  institution  which  was 
greatly  to  its  credit  and  its  power.     [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  this  may  be  self-laudatory,  because  I  speak  for  you ;  but  the 
power  that  the  Alumni  Association  has  to-day  is  nothing,  I  believe,  to  what 
that  power  is  to  become.  [Applause.]  Any  institution  must  depend  upon 
its  alumni  for  its  support,  for  its  backing;  and  I  know  that  the  Institute  of 
Technology  [great  applause], —  I  know  that  the  Institute  of  Technology 
can  depend  upon  its  loyal  sons  to  back  it  loyally.  [Renewed  applause.] 
I  trust  that  in  the  future  some  way  will  be  found  by  which  this  body  can  be 
represented  officially  in  the  board  of  government  of  the  institution.  [Ap- 
plause and  cheers.]  Not  that  we  do  not  now  have  on  that  board  most 
loyal  sons  of  the  Institute,  who  represent  us  loyally  and  faithfully  •  but,  as 
in  all  large  institutions,  there  should  be  an  official  recognition,  I  think,  of  the 
large  body  of  graduates,  and  that,  I  trust,  will  come  in  the  future  of  the 
Institute.     [Applause.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  class  of  1904,  it  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  the 
President,  at  the  spring  reception,  to  welcome  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Association.  I  welcome  you  to-night ;  and  when  you,  gentlemen,  are  old 
enough  to  stand  at  the  head  of  your  procession,  as  you  file  up  as  we  did  to- 
day, may  you  look  back  on  as  splendid  a  lot  of  men  as  I  did  to-day,  and  a 
much  longer  body  of  them.  [Great  applause  and  three  cheers  for  the 
M.  I.  T.  and  the  class  of  '04.]  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  birthday.  The 
class  of  '04  was  born  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  have  here  a  telegram  from 
Annapolis :  "  Greetings  and  best  wishes  from  the  youngest  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, the  Annapolis  Association  of  Maryland,  organized  June  8,  1904," — 
to-day.     [Applause.] 

I  have  in  my  hand  various  letters  of  congratulation  and  regret  at  not  being 
here.     Some  of  the  names  are  those  familiar  to  all  of  us, —  Grover  Cleveland, 
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President  Drown,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  [applause],  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Walcott  [applause],  Andrew  Carnegie  [applause] . 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  hear,  not  from  me,  but  from 
the  speakers  of  the  evening.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  one  who  expected  to 
be  here  to  represent  one  of  the  first  helpers  of  the  Institute  —  that  is,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts, —  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  is  not  able  to  be 
here,  and  sends  his  sincerest  regrets.  The  city  of  Boston,  I  am  sure,  is 
proud  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  city  of  Boston  is  also  proud  of 
its  mayor  [applause], —  a  mayor  with  a  backbone.  [Applause.]  Gentle- 
men, I  introduce  the  Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins.      [Great  applause  and  cheers.] 

Mayor  Collins. —  Mr.  President,  at  this  hour  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
ambidous  programme  to  follow,  the  injunction  of  Thomas  Carlyle  is  quite 
appropriate  :  *'  Under  all  speech  that  is  good  for  anything  there  is  a  silence 
that  is  better.'*  [Laughter.  A  voice,  "  Louder."]  Wait  till  I  get  going. 
[Laughter.]  Give  a  modest  man  a  chance.  [Renewed  laughter.]  You 
need  not  require  and  you  do  not  require  an  official  welcome  to  Boston. 
Some  3,000  miles  away  from  here  municipalities  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  distinguished  guests  what  they  call  **the  fi-eedom  of  the  city."  It 
was  totally  unnecessary  here,  because  you  took  it.  [Laughter.]  The  town 
for  the  present  is  yours.  [Laughter.]  And,  while  you  can't  take  it  away 
with  you,  you  take  all  that  is  portable,  apparently.     [Laughter.] 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  for  the  Commonwealth  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  whose  enforced  absence  I  regret  more  than  anybody  else,  because 
you  bear  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth, —  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  But  you  are  essentially  a  Boston  in- 
stitution. [Renewed  applause.]  The  Institute  of  Technology,  whether  it 
be  called  the  Massachusetts  or  whether  we  drop  Massachusetts,  is  an 
institution  by  which  Boston  is  identified  in  the  world  of  science.  [Great 
applause.]  It  is  one  of,  if  not  the  chief  of  all  our  jewels  [applause];  and  the 
men  who  have  gone  hence  throughout  this  country  and  fiirther  into  the 
world  have  done  credit  to  this  town,  and  have  made  its  name  illustrious, 
more  illustrious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  [Applause.]  Boston, 
therefore,  is  proud  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  ;  and  while  there  have 
been  raised  some  contentious  subjects  as  to  how  the  Institute  of  Technology 
shall  go  on  by  and  by,  whether  you  make  a  junction  with  any  other  body 
[cries  of "  No,  no  ! "  and  groans]  or  whether  you  remain  precisely  where 
you  are  and  where  you  have  succeeded  ["  Good,  good  !  "  and  applause], 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  Boston  and  for  the  sake  of 
yourselves,  remain  a  Boston  institution.     [Uproarious  applause  and  cheers.] 
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It  is  totally  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  welcome  you  to  Boston,  because 
you  have  come  back  like  a  bird  to  its  original  nest.  You  have  honored  Bos- 
ton by  coming  here  to  have  the  first  great  gathering  of  the  clans  [ap- 
plause], the  Alumni  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Come  again.  You 
can't  do  better.  [Applause.]  Come  again,  and  you  will  be  welcome. 
Come  again:  you  will  still  honor  Boston  more,  and  Boston  will  honor  itself 
in  giving  to  you  the  most  cordial  of  all  welcomes.  [Applause  and  cheers  for 
'•Collins/'] 

The  Chairman. —  Brethren,  no  ship  can  have  a  successful  voyage  without 
a  true  pilot;  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  I  am  sure,  has 
that  in  its  President  whom  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you.  He  needs  no  in- 
troduction, but  I  am  sure  President  Pritchett  will  have  much  to  say  that  is 
of  the  most  vital  interest  to  us  all.  President  Pritchett,  gentlemen.  [Loud 
and  prolonged  applause  and  cheers  for  "Pritchett."] 

Note. —  After  the  Rxvixw  was  in  paged  proof  and  the  President  had  seen  the  verbatim 
report  of  his  address  (amended  as  stated  in  the  foot-note  on  page  350),  it  was  his  urgent  request 
that  the  manuscript  furnished  by  him  be  substituted  for  the  stenographic  report.  This  has 
been  done,  and  to  this  cliange  is  due  the  irregularity  in  the  pages. 

Alumni,  Former  Students,  and  Friends, — In  the  name  of  the  Corporation 
and  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  I  greet  you  in  this  visitation  to  the  aca- 
demic home  of  your  youth.  No  affection  which  you  can  show  to  your  Alma 
Mater  can  be  lost  sight  of  by  her.  To-day  she  gives  back  to  you  in  full 
eveiy  assurance  of  affection  which  you  can  offer  to  her;  and  I  express  the 
common  hope  of  all  when  I  say  that  we  shall  look  to  other  reunions  in  other 
years  as  the  seasons  when  we  may  renew  and  refresh  those  common  ties 
which  bind  you  to  the  Institute  and  to  each  other. 

Some  of  you  have  perhaps  not  seen  the  Institute  for  years,  and  have  gained 
a  new  idea  of  her  growth  and  her  power.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  at  such 
a  time  to  sketch  the  more  important  steps  which  have  been  taken  since 
the  days  when  President  Rogers  planted  the  mustard  seed  which  has  grown 
into  this  great  tree,  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Rogers  and  Runkle  and  Walker 
and  of  Crafts.  It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  recall  the  deeds  of  Nichols 
andof  Holman  and  others  of  blessed  memory;  and  no  doubt  you  have  recalled 
all  these  things  in  your  talk  of  these  last  three  days.  But  the  present 
always  crowds  out  the  past  in  our  talk,  if  not  in  our  memory;  and  during 
these  three  days  there  has  been  one  topic  which,  above  all  others,  has  been 
in  your  thoughts  and  in  your  talk,  and  that  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  on  May  4,  and  which  looks  toward  a  possi- 
ble co-operation  with  Harvard  University.  You  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
me  on  this  occasion  some  statement  of  the  considerations  which  moved 
the  Corporation  to  take  this  action,  and  some  expression  as  well  of  my  own 
attitude  toward  it.  Let  me  spend  such  time,  therefore,  as  you  can  give  me 
to  speak  briefly  and  frankly  on  this  matter. 
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Those  among  you  who  belong  to  the  class  of  1904  know  that  during  these 
four  years  since  I  have  been  with  you  it  has  been  my  custom  to  preach  to 
the  student  body  in  an  amateur  way  on  many  questions  which  have  come 
before  us,  and  which  have  seemed  to  be  of  moment.  If  I  might  dare  to 
preach  to  you  in  the  direct  and  homely  fashion  in  which  I  have  dealt  with 
students,  I  should  take  for  my  text  the  last  half  of  the  twenty-seventh  verse 
of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  which  runs,  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid."  And,  if  I  may  not  preach  to-night,  I  may 
at  least,  perhaps,  use  this  as  the  thread  which  shall  run  through  my  talk. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Institute  consists  of  a  self-perpetuating  body 
of  fifty  men.  The  authority  and  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  is  recog- 
nized by  the  fact  that  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Board  of  Education  are  members  ex  officio  of  this  body.  Your  chair- 
man has  expressed  in  his  introduction  the  wish  that  the  great  army  of  alumni 
and  old  students  might  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  Corporation,  not 
only  through  alumni  chosen  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  alumni  directly 
chosen  by  this  association.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
that  wish,  and  more  than  a  year  ago  made  a  similar  suggestion.  Such  ac- 
tion would  require  legislation,  bu{  I  should  be  glad  to  urge  any  measure 
which  might  give  to  the  alumni  a  representation  in  this  way. 

The  Corporation  tries  to  consider  as  best  it  may  the  somewhat  diverse 
interests  of  at  least  four  groups  of  persons:  the  alumni,  upon  whose  repu- 
tation and  work  the  fame  of  the  Institute  rests;  the  Faculty,  whose  ability 
and  devotion  alone  can  make  a  school  great;  the  general  public  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, whose  good  will,  respect,  and  cordial  support  are  essential; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  its  students,  for  whose  interests,  not  only 
in  the  present,  but  in  the  future,  the  government  of  the  school  is  bound  to 
provide  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  real  interests  of  all  four  of  these 
groups  are  the  same,  and  that  is  to  see  that  the  Institute  obtains  year  by  year 
a  higher  place,  that  it  grows  steadily  in  intellectual  and  moral  leadership. 
But,  while  the  ultimate  ends  sought  may  be  the  same,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  differences  of  view-point  may  easily  exist  as  to  how  these  ends 
may  best  be  accomplished,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  have  serious  convictions  of  their  own.  Now  and  then 
questions  of  large  general  policy  arise  with  which  the  Corporation  must 
deal,  and  which  affect  at  once  alumni,  Faculty,  the  general  public,  the  stu- 
dent body  of  to-day  and  of  fifty  years  hence,  and  the  Corporation.  Such 
a  one  is  that  which  lies  now  before  us. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  stands  to-day  before  the  world,  alert,  full 
of  hope,  with  the  expectation  of  leadership.  Why,  under  these  circumstances, 
has  our  Corporation  taken  the  initiative  in  asking  for  a  conference  with 
Harvard  University,  looking  toward  a  combination  of  effort  in  technical 
education  ? 

Let  me  try  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  which  impelled  the  Corporation 
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to  take  this  action.  The  problem  of  high-class  technical  education,  such 
as  the  Institute  offers,  has  changed  enormously  in  the  last  fifteen  years; 
and  all  the  changes  that  have  come  have  served  to  make  it  more  costly. 
The  differentiation  of  engineering  subjects  has  made  not  only  a  constantly 
growing  load  for  the  student,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  bring  into  a  four  years'  course  the  elements  of  a  general  education  and 
a  technical  training.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  transi- 
tion stage,  and  that  a  new  step  must  soon  be  taken  in  this  country  in  techni- 
cal education :  either  the  courses  must  be  lengthened  or  some  of  the  strong- 
est schools  become  graduate  schools,  or  some  other  means  must  be  taken 
to  meet  the  changing  demands  for  education  and  for  research  in  technical 
schools.     But  any  one  of  these  changes  means  the  addition  of  great  cost. 

In  all  this  the  Corporation  has  had  continually  in  mind  the  ideal  that  the 
Institute  was  to  be,  not  one  of  two  or  three  great  technical  schools,  but  that 
it  should  aim  for  leadership  in  this  branch  of  education,  that  it  should  always 
be  able  to  attract  the  student  who  wanted  the  best  from  any  part  of  our  coun- 
tiy  and  from  many  foreign  countries.  I  have  sometimes  been  asked  why 
the  Institute  of  Technology  should  care  to  draw  students  from  outside  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  England,  why  we  should  desire  to  have  the  student 
from  Missouri,  from  California,  from  England,  from  Australia,  from  Japan. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  clear,  and  it  is  this :  the  presence  of  students 
from  the  whole  world  in  a  great  institution  of  learning  is  the  best  barometer 
of  its  alertness  and  its  efficiency;  it  is  the  surest  sign  of  intellectual  leader- 
ship which  an  institution  can  secure.  Whenever  our  great  institutions  of 
Massachusetts,  whenever  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  cease 
to  attract  men  from  the  West  and  from  the  South,  they  will  cease  to  offer 
to  the  student  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  England  the  highest  educational 
attractions.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  taking  men  from  the  whole  world 
one  brings  in  energy  and  alertness  and  initiative  as  well  as  gives  it  out; 
one  adds  to  the  strength  and  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  State  and  of  the 
region  at  the  same  time  that  he  develops  the  strength  and  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  remote  regions.  A  great  educational  institution  is  like 
a  great  magnet,  in  that  it  grows  in  strength  when  it  carries  its  full  load. 

In  seeking  to  meet  this  ideal  of  leadership,  the  Corporation  has  boldly 
spent  the  income  and  some  of  the  principal  of  the  funds  of  the  school  to  bring 
up  its  facilities  to  modern  requirements  and  to  bring  to  its  teaching  force 
the  best  men.  It  has  found  the  competition  in  the  field  of  technical  educa- 
tion constantly  growing  sharper.  Not  only  do  Cornell  and  Columbia  offer 
facilities  very  similar  to  those  which  the  Institute  offers,  but  the  group  of 
great  State  universities  of  the  Middle  West,  with  the  income  of  the  State 
behind  them,  are  beginning  to  offer  to  the  student  facilities  rapidly  becom- 
ing comparable  to  those  of  the  strongest  institutions  of  the  East,  and  at  a 
nominal  tuition.  If  the  student  from  the  West  and  the  South  is  to  be  at- 
traaed  to  Boston  against  the  educational  tariff  so  established,  it  must  be 
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by  constantly  increased  facilities;  and  leadership  will  for  this  reason  be 
more  and  more  expensive  in  the  future.  It  would  seem  that  the  competi- 
tion thus  inaugurated  was  all  we  needed. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  great  university  in  this  same 
community  with  ourselves  received  a  large  sum  of  money  specifically  de- 
voted to  the  establishment  of  technical  instruction  exactly  like  that  which 
we  offer.  It  did  not  seem  to  the  Corporation  that  the  establishment  of 
a  second  strong  technical  school  in  this  community,  under  such  auspices^ 
could  fail  in  the  end  to  endanger  the  leadership  of  both.  One  of  the  express 
conditions  of  this  gift  is  that  the  most  perfect  mechanical  laboratory  be 
established,  that  the  best  mechanical  engineers  be  invited  to  its  professor- 
ships, and  that  they  be  paid  higher  salaries  than  are  paid  by  other  institu- 
tions. This  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  with  the  exception  of  the 
higher  salaries.  Now  is  this  arrangement  a  desirable  one?  Will  it  not 
in  time  result  in  a  division  of  the  prestige  and  of  the  leadership  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mechanical  engineering  ?  And  can  any  one  doubt  that,  dropping 
all  question  of  mere  cost  and  retaining  all  the  teachers  in  both  laboratories, 
the  two  schools  of  mechanical  engineering  would  be  far  more  attractive 
to  the  student  if  pulling  together  than  if  pulling  separately  ?  Will  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  city  of  Boston  be  willing  in 
the  future  to  furnish  the  funds  for  such  a  rivalry  ? 

It  was  in  view  of  such  responsibility  as  this  that  the  Corporation  of  the 
Institute  felt  it  wise,  before  embarking  on  such  a  course,  to  ask  the  quesdon 
of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard,  Is  it  not  possible  for  these  two  institutions 
to  co-operate  rather  than  to  compete  in  technical  education,  and  on  terms 
that  will  leave  to  the  Institute  all  the  essentials  of  its  life  and  its  growth, 
and  which  may  leave  to  it,  in  this  community  at  least,  an  undivided  lead- 
ership ? 

This  is  no  place  to  present  the  arguments  for  and  against  such  action. 
I  am  aiming  now  simply  to  indicate  what  the  purpose  was  which  moved 
the  Corporation.  I  ought  to  say  one  thing  farther  in  this  connection, — for 
I  were  unworthy  to  be  your  President  if  I  failed  to  take  my  fair  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter, — and  that  is  to  add  that  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  this 
action.  I  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  ask  this  question  at  this  time.  And,  so 
far  as  I  shall  have  to  do  with  it,  the  question  shall  be  answered  fairly  and 
with  a  sincere  effort  to  serve  the  larger  interests  of  the  Institute,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  in  the  end  the  interests  of  all  three 
will  be  found  to  lie  along  the  same  path. 

I  know  that  to  many  of  you  this  action  is  distasteful.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  find  one's  action,  however  conscientious  it  may  be,  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted.  I  believe  that  my  views,  when  understood,  are  not  very 
far  from  yours.  I  have  been  a  citizen  of  Boston  only  four  years;  but  I 
value  my  citizenship  as  highly  as  any  man  could,  and  for  no  reason  more 
than  this,  that  in  Boston  a  man  may,  if  he  be  frank  and  sincere,  say  even 
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the  unpopular  thing,  and  still  be  tolerated.  After  all,  we  all  seek  the  same 
thing,  we  are  all  going  to  have  a  part  in  the  decision;  and,  if  we  may  have 
patience,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  apart  in  the  end. 

Just  one  word  more  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Corporation.  It  has  never 
entered  the  mind  of  any  of  those  gentlemen  to  settle  this  matter  in  a  comer, 
to  go  to  the  consideration  of  any  definite  plan  without  giving  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  to  the  alunmi  a  full  chance  to  record  their  delib- 
erate opinion  and  conviction.  If  any  such  definite  plan  can  be  compassed, 
such  as  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Corporatioi\  contemplates,  it  shall 
go  to  you  in  full  time,  that  you  may  express  and  record  your  opinion.  The 
terms  "merger"  and  "absorption"  have  no  significance  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

You  ask  me:  Is  it  possible  to  make  such  an  arrangement  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  have  a  modus  vivendi  which  shall  bring  about  co-operation  and  still 
leave  to  the  Institute  the  name  and  the  fame  which  is  its  due  and  the  free- 
dom to  grow  as  the  demands  of  education  and  industiy  may  require  ? 
•  In  answer  to  this  question  I  can  only  say,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no 
scheme  prepared.  The  answer  to  this  .depends  on  the  action  of  several 
groups  of  men,  yours  among  the  rest.  Those  who  have  been  appointed 
to  confer  in  the  matter  have  scarcely  got  further  than  asking  the  mere  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  legal  difficulties  may  lie  in  the  way.  But  I 
believe  this:  I  believe  men  in  this  community,  whether  they  belong  to  one 
college  or  to  another,  have  a  just  pride  in  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
Men  in  Boston  believe  that  the  Institute  has  earned  the  right  to  live  and 
to  grow  and  to  flourish;  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  out  of  this  commu- 
nity and  out  of  thie  two  boards  of  government  of  these  great  institutions 
there  shall  not  be  found  enough  organizing  power,  enough  high-minded 
and  unselfish  patriotism,  to  accomplish  both  of  these  ends. 

Just  so  soon  as  there  is  any  sort  of  tangible  plan  ready,  if  such  prove 
possible,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  members  of  the  Faculty  and  to  alumni 
for  an  expression  of  opinion.  In  advance  of  this  let  me  say  just  one  word 
or  two  while  we  wait;  and  in  the  sa3ang  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
back  once  more  to  the  words  of  my  text. 

First  of  all,  let  us  be  serene  and  sweet-tempered  in  this  matter.  It  is 
on  such  occasions  as  this  that  we  are  able  to  show  to  the  world  that  freedom 
from  partisanship,  that  soundness  of  judgment,  that  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  which  we  claim  for  the  scientifically  educated  men.  This  is  a  great 
question.  It  is  far-reaching  in  its  importance,  not  to  you  alone  or  to  this 
community,  but  to  education  in  our  country.  What  is  needed  in  its  con- 
sideration is  not  partisanship,  but  patriotism,  not  suspicion,  but  open- 
mindedness,  not  fear,  but  courage.  We  should  not  abate  any  particle  of 
devotion  to  the  past,  but  for  very  reason  of  it  let  us  strive  for  a  clear  vision 
of  the  future;  and,  while  we  give  due  weight  to  sentiment,  let  us  not  forget 
that  what  is  most  needed  is  clear  thinking.     Your  answer  to  this  question, 
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when  it  shall  come  to  you,  is  to  be  no  less  a  test  of  your  qualities  than  it 
is  a  test  of  ours  in  the  Corporation  and  in  the  Faculty,  when  it  shall  come 
to  us.  We  all  seek  the  same  thing,  the  good  of  the  Institute,  its  glory  and 
its  immortality;  and  we  shall  in  the  end  come  to  very  nearly  the  same  con- 
clusion if  we  may  keep  our  hearts  untroubled  and  our  brains  cool. 

Let  me  call  attention  next  to  the  second  part  of  my  text.  Brethren,  if 
you  can't  keep  your  hearts  from  being  troubled,  at  all  events  keep  them  from 
being  afraid.  I  have  only  been  in  the  Institute  four  years,  but  I  have  the 
faith  to  think  that  it  isi  great  enough  and  strong  enough  and  virile  enough 
to  stand  up  on  our  side  of  the  Charles  River  and  join  hands  with  Harvard 
University  on  the  Cambridge  side,  if  it  wishes  to,  without  any  fear  of  being 
absorbed  or  losing  its  identity  or  its  name  or  its  traditions  or  any  other 
thing  which  i^  precious  or  valuable.  Only  the  weak  tremble  before  the 
strong:  only  weak  nations  hesitate  to  co-operate  with  strong  nations.  Let 
us  take  counsel  to-day  of  our  courage,  not  of  our  fear;  of  our  faith,  not 
of  our  suspicions;  and  let  us  go  forward  serenely  into  the  future  in  the  con- 
fidence of  our  own  strength.  Brethren,  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,, 
and,  most  of  all,  let  them  not  be  afraid. 

It  is  always  easier  to  lead  men  to  war  than  to  peace,  always  easier  to 
prevent  an  alliance  than  to  make  one,  always  easier  to  get  men  to  compete 
than  to  co-operate;  but  I  believe  that  peace  is  more  honorable  than  war^ 
that  friendship  is  better  than  rivalry,  that  co-operation  is  more  desirable 
than  competition.  Whatever  argument  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  plea 
that  two  institutions  will  be  all  the  greater  if  they  compete  with  each  other,  it 
will  still  remain  true  that  leadership  will  be  endangered,  whenever  two  strong 
and  great  institutions  in  this  community  undertake  the  same  role.  Com* 
petition  between  our  American  institutions  has  given  in  the  past  a  certain 
stimulus,  but  it  has  also  been  the  parent  of  innumerable  ills,  the  author 
of  waste,  and  still  more  of  insincerity  in  education.  Such  competition  has 
seldom  led  to  the  noble  emulation  of  the  scholar.  It  has  been  forced  al- 
most always  along  the  lines  of  purely  ifiaterial  comparison;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  said  on  one  side  or  another,  the  fact  still  remains  that  two 
great  schools  of  technology  in  Boston  will  be  all  the  greater  if  they  pull 
together  than  if  they  pull  separately.  Whether  such  a  co-operation  be 
feasible  or  not  I  cannot  say;  but,  looking  to  the  larger  purposes  of  education, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  co-operation  of  these  two  great  American  institu- 
tions for  a  common  end,  on  terms  that  shall  be  just  and  generous  and  fair, 
would  bring  forth  fruits  for  civilization  and  for  education  sweeter  than 
those  which  competition  and  rivalry  can  offer. 

And  I  will  say  one  word  more  in  this  connection.  If  a  conference  of 
the  sort  which  has  been  asked  for  cannot  be  carried  out  between  two  great 
institutions  of  learning  on  a  high  plane  of  mutual  respect  and  regard,  if 
it  must  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary  business  level  of  haggle  and  barter,  then 
it  was  a  mistake  to  have  attempted  such  an  inquiry.     I,  for  one,  am  not 
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ready  to  admit  that  our  civilization  is  on  this  level.  We  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  Technology  have  asked  a  fair  question  of  Harvard 
University.  We  believe  we  are  strong  enough  to  ask  it  without  being  fright- 
ened, and  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  fair  and  generous  answer. 

A  deal  has  been  said  in  this  matter  as  to  different  theories  of  education 
and  of  the  advantages  of  one  over  the  other;  of  the  technical  school  in  con- 
nection with  a  university  and  apart  from  it;  of  the  advantage  which  might 
come  to  the  Institute  by  becoming  purely  a  graduate  school  or  by  placing 
an  arbitrary  limit  upon  the  numbers  of  those  who  may  enter.  With  regard 
to  all  these  matters  of  educational  theory  I  want  to  say  that,  the  more  one 
knows  of  the  experiments  now  going  on  in  our  own  country  and  in  other 
countries,  the  less  ready  he  is  to  dogmatize  in  such  questions,  the  greater 
hesitation  he  has  in  committing  himself  to  any  educational  specific.  An 
institution  of  learning  is  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong,  l>ut  not  boast- 
ful, earnest,  but  not  narrow,  alert,  but  not  intolerant,  alive  with  energy,  but 
warm  with  sympathy.  It  is  by  the  possession  of  such  a  combination  of 
qualities  that  it  becomes  not  only  an  ef&cient  agent  for  the  training  of  men, 
but  becomes  also  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  power;  and  this  is 
true  greatness. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  educational 
questions;  but  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  briefly  to  one  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  made  apart  from  this  particular  discussion.  This  is 
the  idea  that  the  Institute  follow  the  plan  of  a  famous  foreign  school  and 
arbitrarily  limit  the  number  of  students  who  may  be  permitted  to  enter  it. 

I  do  not  believe  any  man  appreciates  more  keenly  than  I  the  dilution  of 
scholarship  which  often  comes  from  the  growth  of  numbers.  Nor  do  I  object 
to  entrance  requirements  which  shall  keep  out  those  who  are  incompetent 
and  unprepared.  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  on  the  part  of  all  colleges 
a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  present  requirements.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  do  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  colleges  than 
the  requirement  that  college  students  should  speak  and  write  the  English 
language  with  fair  proficiency.  A  rigid  enforcement  of  this  requirement 
would  put  a  marked  limitation  on  numbers  for  some  years  to  come. 

But  all  our  experience  shows  that  a  raising  of  requirements  or  greater 
strictness  in  enforcing  them  results  in  a  very  short  time  in  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  in  numbers.  In  no  other  direction  does  virtue  have  its 
own  reward  so  quickly;  and  the  problem  of  growing  numbers  must  be  met 
by  some  other  means.  My  conviction  is  that  the  real  way  to  deal  with  it 
is  not  by  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  numbers,  but  by  organizing  our  insti- 
tutions so  as  to  deal  efficiently  with  a  growing  registration.  The  problem 
of  organization  is  the  problem  of  the  civilized  world  to-day,  and  particu- 
larly of  our  own  countiy.  Every  department  of  our  national  life  has  to 
meet  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  universities  and  the  technical  schools 
should  not  take  their  part  in  its  solution;  and  the  problem  of  giving  instruc- 
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tion  in  one  place  to  two  thousand  students  instead  of  to  one  thousand  is 
purely  one  of  organization.  It  cannot  be  met  by  adding  young  and  inex- 
perienced instructors  at  the  bottom  of  the  instructing  staff;  but  an  organ- 
ization fairly  planned  to  meet  the  problem  of  growing  numbers,  where  one 
or  two  or  three  men  of  high  standing  are  associated  in  teaching  the  same 
subject,  presents  possibilities  and  attractions  which  would  not  be  offered 
in  a  smaller  institution.  I  believe  that  the  solution  of  our  problem  of  num- 
bers lies  this  way,  not  in  that  of  arbitrary  limitation.  There  is,  to  my  think- 
ing, something  un-American  and  something  of  a  confession  of  weakness 
in  the  attitude  which  turns  away  the  well-prepared  student  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  not  able  to  deal  with  the  larger  problem.  And,  if  it  should 
be  finally  decided  to  do  this,  if  it  is  ever  deemed  necessary  to  say  no  to  the 
well-prepared  student  who  knocks  at  our  door,  on  the  plea  that  we  have 
reached  our  limit,  then  I  should  propose  to  adopt  the  custom  of  the  busi- 
ness firms,  and  change  our  name  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Limited. 

In  closing,  I  come  back  again  to  the  words  with  which  I  started,  and 
which  are  really  my  only  message  to  you  to-night,  a  plea  for  patience,  for 
good  temper,  for  straight  thinking.  All  the  world  knows  that  we  have 
strength  and  earnestness  and  energy:  let  us  show  also  that  we  have  calm- 
ness and  courage  and  patience. 

I  am  not  an  alumnus  of  the  Institute,  and  I  have  often  regretted  that 
fact.  You  cannot  be  any  more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  difficulty  under 
which  I  labor  in  coming  to  you  as  the  successor  of  men  like  Rogers  and 
Runkle  and  Walker  and  Crafts.  Yet,  so  far  as  a  man  of  moderate  abil- 
ity may  do  so,  I  have  given  myself  heartily  and  without  reservation  to  your 
work.  Its  glory  and  its  success  are  of  as  much  concern  to  me  and  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Corporadon  as  they  can  be  to  any  one  of  you.  And  I 
can  say  to  you  in  theic  name  that  this  matter  shall  not  be  settled  in  a  comer. 
Whenever  any  plan  of  co-operation  with  Harvard  University  is  formulated,, 
it  shall  be  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  to  the  alumni, 
and  their  full  and  deliberate  opinion  obtained.  All  we  ask  is  that,  when 
this  matter  does  come  to  you,  it  may  be  dealt  with  soberly,  fairly,  wisely, 
and  in  full  view  of  all  that  is  involved  in  it.  And  in  the  mean  time,  brethren, 
let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither  let  them  be  afraid. 

The  Chairman. —  Gentlemen,  Chicago  and  Boston  have  never  been 
merged,  but  they  have  been  closely  affiliated.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing to>night  the  president  of  a  sister  institution  in  a  great  city  of  the 
West,  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  Gentlemen,  President  Gun- 
saulus.      [Great  applause  and  cheers  for  Gunsaulus.] 

President  Gunsaulus. —  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  which  shows 
the  remarkable  elasticity  of  the  Massachusetts  graduate  so  much  as  the  proved 
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ability  to  pronounce  my  name.  I  was  actually  two  years  trying  to  do  it 
before  I  could  do  it  myself.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  President,  if  I  were  so 
good  a  preacher  as  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
I  surely  would  not  be  here  to-night.  I  would  have  a  congregation  large 
enough  in  Chicago  to  remain  at  home.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  But  I 
bring  to  you  to-night  from  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  more  cor- 
dially and  more  enthusiastically  than  I  could  have  possibly  done  before  this 
speech  of  Dr.  Pritchett's  the  hearty  and  earnest  congratulations,  the  proud, 
glad  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  Massachusetts  Insdtute  of  Technology  and 
its  forty  years  of  glorious  history.  [Applause.]  Fifteen  hundred  young  men 
under  the  roof  of  our  institution  have  told  me  to  bring  to  this  insdtudon  their 
love,  then*  gradtude,  their  pride,  and  to  ask  you  tp  realize  m  some  small  de- 
gree how  closely  associated  with  our  beginning,  how  certainly  bound  up  with 
our  future,  is  and  has  been  the  great  insdtudon  in  whose  honor  we  are  as- 
sembled to-night.  [Applause.]  I  started  out  from  home  as  a  preacher,  I 
confess,  and  I  did  not  know  quite  what  sermon  to  bring  with  me.  1  had 
one  on  "  And  yet  I  am  not  alone."  Then  I  had  another  on  "  Whom  the 
Lord  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.''  [Laughter.]  Then  J 
had  one  on  *'  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord."  [Renewed  laugh- 
ter.] But  I  brought  neither  one  of  them.  Gendemen,  we  do  live  m  the 
West,  and  we  have  all  the  comforts  and  satisfacdons  and  inspiradons  of 
Chrisdan  civilizadon,  perhaps.  [Laughter.]  But  one  thing  is  sure :  if  there 
is  an  institution  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  sympathizes  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  to-night,  with  its  President,  its  Corporadon, 
and  ynth  Harvard  University,  it  is  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
[Applause.] 

Now  the  fact  is  we  want  just  what  you  want,  and  we  are  so  eager  about 
it  that  we  are  going  to  have  just  what  you  are  going  to  have,  strange  to  say. 
[A  voice,  "Take  Harvard."  Laughter.]  Well,  we  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  Harvard.  [Laughter.]  We  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  Harvard  — 
[A  voice,  '*  Take  it  all."  Laughter.]  We  will  see  how  this  merger  comes 
out.  We  will  take  Harvard  if  you  will  adopt  her.  [Laughter.  A  voice, 
"  What  becomes  of  us  ? "]  That  is  our  program.  We  are  ready  to 
adopt  any  stray  university  that  may  have  anything  to  offer.  [Laughter.] 
And  with  characteristic  Chicago  modesty  we  just  suggest  a  few  things  that 
may  help  you  along  .this  path  against  whose  thorns  we  have  come  and  against 
whose  stones  we  have  barked  our  shins.  When  I  got  home  from  Europe  a 
few  years  ago,  I  found  from  the  newspapers, —  and  no  imagination,  «ven 
that  of  Dante  or  Milton,  can  compare  with  the  imagination  of  a  Boston  or 
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Chicago  newspaper  on  educational  topics  [laughter], —  I  found  from  a  news- 
paper that  we  had  been  or  were  about  to  be  swallowed  by  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  was  almost  impossible.  I  knew  that,  but  the  newspaper 
did  not  know  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  University  of  Chicago, —  and  I 
greatly  respect  its  president  and  the  enlarging  capabilities  of  this  institution 
of  learning, —  the  University  of  Chicago  had  been  doing  so  much  of  that^ 
that  it  was  largely  in  the  same  situation  as  the  small  boy  at  the  Christmas 
dinner.  He  had  eaten  up  and  down  the  entire  program,  so  far  as  food 
was  concerned.  And  a  lady  who  had  never  had  any  experience  with  boys 
of  this  sort  came  to  him  in  a  most  Chrisdan  manner,  and  said,  "  My  dear 
little  fellow,  won't  you  have  some  more?"  "No."  «*  Can't  you  really 
take  some  more?  "  '*  No."  "  Now  this  only  occurs  once  a  year.  Take 
some  more.  Let  me  get  you  some  cake."  "  No."  "  Couldn't  you  really 
take  some  more  ?  "  "  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  might  chaw  some  more, 
but  I  can't  s waller  no  more."  [Laughter.]  There  is  marvellous  safety 
in  a  situadon  like  that. 

Now  the  only  other  kind  of  safety  I  know  in  case  of  a  so-called  merger, 
or  swallowing  process,  is  described  in  the  situadon  of  the  missionary  who 
found  himself  on  an  island,  living  with  cannibals.  They  gave  him  every- 
thing they  had  that  should  fatten  him  up,  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  great 
day  when  he  should  be  fat  enough  to  eat.  One  day  they  concluded  to 
swallow  him, —  affiliate  him  [laughter], —  and  the  great  chiefs  gathered  around 
him  with  their  knives  in  the  air;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  nearly  scared  to 
death.  But  he  had  his  wits  about  him;  and  he  said  to  the  chief,  "  Look 
here,  you  are  going  to  bind  me  to  this  tree  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  they  bound 
him  to  the  tree.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  before  you  do  anything  more,  I  want 
you  to  try  me.  You  don't  want  to  eat  me."  And  he  pulled  up  his 
trousers'  leg,  and  said,  "  Take  your  knife,  and  dig  in  and  try  me."  So  the 
chief  took  his  knife  and  cut  off  a  piece,  and  he  tasted  it  and  did  not  like  it; 
and  he  passed  the  fragment  to  the  next  man,  and  the  next,  and  they  did  not 
like  it.  And  all  the  chiefs  were  disgusted,  and  they  let  him  go,  for  he  had  a 
cork  leg.  [Laughter.]  Now  that  is  one  way  of  being  safe.  If  you  had 
any  cork  legs  about  you,  nobody  would  want  you  at  all.  But  the  very  fact 
chat  this  is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  related  to  this  vast 
problem  of  educadonal  cooperadon,  the  very  fact  that  men  have  sense 
enough  to  discuss  these  things  before  they  throw  them. overboard,  the  very 
fact  that  you  have  a  Corporation  wise  enough  and  a  President  sagacious 
enough  to  see  that  this  quesdon  is  a  great  public  question,  not  a  Boston 
<}uesdon, —  it  is  the  quesdon  of  all  education  throughout  the  United  States, 
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the  most  vital  and  inspiring  process  of  education, —  the  very  fact  that  this 
matter  is  up  for  discussion  at  the  end  of  forty  years  means  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  will  now  take  a  new  step,  that  her  alumni  will 
come  to  her  support  with  great  financial  gifts  [great  applause],  that,  while 
men  are  talking  about  union  with  Harvard,  men  will  come  into  union  with 
their  pocket-books,  and  this,  nation  will  realize  that  we  owe  more  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  than  to  any  other  educational  founda- 
tion for  the  fiiture  of  that  large  republic  concerning  which  we  all  dream, — 
that  we  owe  more  and  will  render  more  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 
[Applause.] 

I  come  to  you  to-night  because  of  the  sincere  interest  which  —  I  wish  we 
could  call  her  the  daughter  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  — 
which  the  Armour  Institute,  of  Technology  feels  in  this  great,  heroic  figure. 
Beautiful  memories  come  back  to  me  to>night,  men  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute.  I  remember  the  day  when,  as  a  pastor  out  here  in  Newtonville,  I 
wondered  if  there  might  not  be  a  larger  life  than  that  of  the  pastor  ;  and  I 
walked  past  this  Institute  for  two  years,  at  the  end  pledging  God  that,  if  I 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  guide  money  in  the  Middle  West,  it  would  be 
for  the  rearing  of  an  institution  which  would  be  to  Chicago  what  this  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  has  been  to  New  England  and  to  all  the  country. 
[Applause.]  I  remember  a  far  more  important  day, —  for  I  have  been  as 
poor  as  any  minister  in  the  divine  presence, —  I  remember  the  day  when 
Mr.  Armour,  sixty- two  years  of  age,  on  a  very  hot  day,  came  down  this 
street,  went  over  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  entered 
Rogers  Hall,  where  we  talked  with  that  great  soldier,  that  great  economist, 
that  great  educator,  Francis  A.  Walker.  [Uproarious  applause  and  cheers.] 
I  remember  when  we  walked  and  talked  with  your  Professor  Crafts  [ap- 
plause], to  whose  wise  words  with  regard  to  our  institution  we  owe  much 
of  our  power  to-day, —  if  we  possess  it.  [Applause.]  I  shall  not  forget 
when  we  paused  in  the  presence  of  a  portrait  of  Runkle,  and  Mr.  Armour  said, 
«'  I  am  ashamed  that  such  a  great  scholar  as  that  should  be  so  nearly  un- 
known by  myself;  and,  if  God  gives  me  the  strength,  I  will  make  it  impossible 
for  a  boy  in   the  West  not  to  know  the  name  of  Runkle."      [Applause.] 

But  I  remember  best  when  we  paused  in  front  of  the  square  jaw,  the  in 
telligence,  the  fine  spiritual  features,  the  embodied  and  personified  manhood 
of  Rogers.     [Applause.]     And  I  remember,  after  leaving  this   institution 
going  to  Young's  Hotel.     There  was  written  then  over  the  first  building  of 
the  Armour  Institute  **Thc  Armour  Training  School."     We  had  young 
ladies  there,  classes  in  domestic  science  and  all  other  interests  that  an  absorb- 
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ing  and  aspiring  humanity  desires  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  were  doing  a  little  of  everything. 
I  had  suggested  to  him  that  that  name  had  better  come  off.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  he  didn't  sleep 
much  that  night, —  thank  the  Lord,  not  always  the  sinners  keep  awake, — 
but  he  arose  in  the  morning  and  came  to  my  room,  and  said,  '*  We  will  call 
it  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  and  I  will  give  another  million.** 
[Applause.] 

The  motherhood  of  this  great  institution  extends  all  over  the  West. 
Why,  when  I  heard  these  sweet  sounds  that  are  called  noises  by  the 
Chicago  River,  I  recognized  how  much  this  institution  had  done  for  the 
West,  for  there  is  a  certain  prairie  sweep  in  this  meeting  to-night ;  and,  when- 
ever Armour  Institute  wants  sagacious  counsel,  strong  guidance,  fraternal 
help,  Mr.  President,  we  ask  one  of  your  boys  to  come  to  us.  [Applause.] 
For  forty  years  you  have  set  the  pace.  What  of  the  next  forty  years  ? 
Brethren,  we  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  whether  we  are  in 
the  Armour  Institute  or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  or  any  other  institute  in 
the  field  of  engineering,  as  no  other  set  of  men  in  the  world.  To-day  the 
American  people  need  what  you,  more  than  any  other  set  of  men,  may 
impart  to  them, —  a  grand  sense  of  the  value  of  order,  a  noble  conception  of 
the  divinity  of  law.  [Applause.]  Other  men  may  study  their  languages 
and  touch  the  laws  in  a  literary  fashion,  other  men  may  deal  with  realms 
of  imagination  and  fancy,  other  men  may  have  to  do  with  those  facts  that 
have  had  their  most  important  and  brilliant  setting  in  other  centuries ;  but  I 
tell  you  the  men  who  are  to  teach  law  and  loyalty  to  the  American  people 
are  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  touch  the  powers  which  are  most  in 
interest  in  American  thought  and  American  life.  You  come  from  your 
laboratories,  where  you  have  to  obey  law  to  be  free.  You  come  from  the 
making  of  your  machines,  when  it  is  made  certain  to  you  that  the  measure 
of  your  liberty  is  the  measure  of  your  regard  for  law.  The  appeal  that  we 
heard  to-night  to  your  sense  of  righteousness,  to  your  idea  of  responsibility, 
could  never  have  been  made  without  such  eloquent  hearts  to  respond  as  have 
been  trained  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.     [Applause.] 

I  speak  to-night  as  a  minister.  I  follow —  I  trust  in  no  uncertain  way,  but 
with  humility  —  one  who  believed  in  the  education  of  the  head,  the  heart, 
and  the  hand  ;  for  Jesus  was  a  carpenter.  I  look  upon  that  great  civil 
engineer  of  Judaic  history  with  no  less  admiration  because  he  was  with  us, — 
Nehemiah,  civil  engineer  of  Jerusalem,  who  said,  <<  I  am  doing  a  great 
work,  and  will  not  come  down.'*     You  can't  come  down    to  any  lower 
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ideals.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  cannot  come  down. 
We  look  upon  this  institution,  all  of  us,  as  the  one  that  shall  be  the  pioneer 
in  research.  We  are  very  busy  in  the  West.  We  have  a  lot  to  do  in 
Chicago.  Our  bstitution  is  not  twelve  years  old,  and  we  have  1,500  men 
to  deal  with.  We  are  crowded  with  men  who  must  get  out  to  work. 
Here  in  the  quietude  of  Boston,  where  men  can  brood,  where  actually  it  is 
not  considered  improper  for  a  hen  to  sit  on  her  eggs  long  enough  to  hatch 
them,  you  can  have  research,  meditation,  time  to  find  out  the  great  facts 
of  science. 

Gentlemen,  the  pattern  that  was  made  in  the  mount,  the  mount  of  vision, 
the  mount  of  scholarship,  the  mount  of  high  ideals,  that  was  the  pattern 
for  the  tabernacle,  holding  the  children  of  Israel  by  its  power,  rallying 
them  by  its  influence  undl  they  were  free;  and  it  is  technical  education, 
exemplified  and  illustrated  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
that  shall  furnish  the  pattern  for  the  tabernacle.  We  will  follow  on  until 
we  have  freedom  under  the  law.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman. —  Gentiemen,  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  next  Colonel 
Livermore,  of  the  Corporation.      [Applause.] 

Colonel  Livermore.  —  Gendemen,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  did  not  like  Scot- 
land, and  in  his  first  dictionary  of  the  English  language  he  defined  *'  oats  " 
as  a  <' grain  used  in  England  to  feed  horses  and  in  Scodand  to  feed  men." 
A  Scotch  commentator  added,  "  And  in  England  they  raise  verra  goot 
horses,  and  in  Scotland  verra  goot  men."  [Laughter.]  The  last  part  of 
that  comment  suggests  the  position  of  Massachusetts  in  industry.  The  one 
thing  which  she  finishes  for  export  from  an  article  produced  on  her  own 
soil,  or  imported  without  a  tariff,  is  men.  [Applause.]  And  for  that  reason 
the  industry  of  education  in  Massachusetts  assumes  an  importance  which  it 
attains  in  hardly  any  other  State.  Here  in  Boston  or  in  the  suburbs  there 
are  10,000  students  in  four  universities  and  colleges,  of  whom  about  5,000 
come  from  other  States  or  countries.  In  the  conservatories  of  music  and 
the  art  schools,  and  under  private  instruction  in  art  and  music,  in  and  about 
Boston  and  in  the  other  colleges  of  Massachusetts,  there  are  at  least  5,000 
more  students.  It  is  natural  that  this  industry,  the  most  important  in 
Massachusetts,  should  attract  the  attention  and  support  of  all  men  in  Mas- 
sachusetts interested  in  her  prosperity  and  welfare;  and  this  is  true  of  tech- 
nical education  especially,  for  upon  the  knowledge,  intelligence,  skill,  and 
organizing  ability  which  is  applied  to  those  other  material  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts depend  their  success  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  was  largely  the  conviction  of  this  fact  that  has  led  to 
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the  constitution  of  what  is  called  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute  of  Technology,  officially  known  as  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Upon  that 
board  are  merchants,  bankers,  capitalists,  engineers,  railway  managers  and 
direaors,  chemists,  ship-owners,  scientists,  architects,  manu&cturers,  lawyers, 
and  doctors.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  members 
ex  officis.  In  the  beginning  there  were  no  alumni  of  the  Institute  o\ 
Technology  to  select  a  governing  board  from,  and  for  that  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, the  constitution  of  the  Institute  provided  for  the  selection  of  a  board 
which  should  be  self-perpetuating  until  that  constitution  should  be  altered. 
And,  when  a  vacancy  has  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  they  have 
selected  some  one  best  fitted  in  their  judgment  to  fill  the  vacancy.  I  deem 
it  a  peculiarly  fortunate  thing  for  the  Massachusetts  Insdtute  of  Technology 
that  so  many  graduates  of  that  great  insdtution,  our  neighbor  across  the 
river,  have  been  willing  to  serve  upon  the  board.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
I  wish  to  say  here  that  in  my  judgment  there  have  been  no  more  zealous 
and  loyal  supporters  of  the  Insdtute,  no  men  who  gave  more  labor  or 
were  more  liberal  in  their  contribudons,  than  those  same  gentlemen,  gradu- 
ates of  the  University.     [Applause.] 

It  will  interest  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  how  the  board  is  constituted 
with  reference  to  the  graduates  of  the  Institute  and  Harvard  and  other 
insdtudons.  There  are  forty -six  members.  Fourteen  only  are  graduates  of 
Harvard  alone,  nine  are  graduates  of  the  Insdtute  of  Technology,  and  one- 
h^f,  twenty-three,  are  graduates  of  neither  of  those  insdtudons.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  a  board  constituted  with  a  membership 
such  as  I  have  described  will  lightly  consider,  or  with  prejudice  decide,  any 
quesdon  vital  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Insdtute.  I  am  not  entitled  to  give  the 
opinion  of  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  question  which 
is  uppermost  in  your  minds.  But  I  think  I  may  safely  and  with  propriety 
say  that  they  regard  themselves  indeed,  what  they  are  officially  called,  as 
trustees, —  trustees,  primarily,  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy  the  Institute. 
[Applause.]  And  I  will  add  that  I  think  I  know  the  sentiment  is  not 
wanting  in  that  board  among  some  of  the  members  that  they  are  not  trustees 
of  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  but  trustees  of  this  particular  instrument 
of  education.  [Applause.]  And  I  believe  that  no  warrant  will  be  found 
for  obscuring  or  diminishing  or  extinguishing  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
all  its  individuality,  short  of  a  well-grounded  fear  of  its  decadence  or  ex- 
tinction by  other  causes.  I  think  that  the  question  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  be  decided,  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  power  to  decide  it, — 
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and  k  is  a  question  which  in  itself  cannot  be  determined  here  at  once, —  will 
be  decided  calmly  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  mterests  of  the  Institute  ;  that 
whatever  differences  arise  in  the  board,  if  any  do  arise,  they  will  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  not  differences  growing  out  of  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Institute.     [Applause.] 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  the  papers  the  last  few  days  of  eloquence 
and  emphasis  which  have  been  devoted  to  this  question.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  to  have  transgressed  when  I  suggest  to  this  body  that  there- 
is  something  that  is  more  eloquent  than  speech  in  this  matter.  The  whole 
origin  of  the  raising  of  the  question  to  which  I  have  referred  is  a  financial' 
one:  it  is  the  fear  that' the  Institute  will  not,  without  taking  some  action 
for  co-operation,  have  the  necessary  financial  support,  that  has  led  to  the 
raising  of  this  question.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  most  eloquent  thing  which 
can  argue  in  favor  of  independence  and  maintaining  the  individuality  of  the 
Institute  is  that  which  the  proverb  says  is  the  root  of  all  evil  [laughter  and 
applause],  and  which  another  proverb  commends  as  the  best  horse  jockey- 
in  the  world.  [Laughter.]  And  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  read  of 
the  deliberations  of  your  class  associations,  that  your  energies  needed  direc- 
tion. You  need  to  apply  your  energies  to  affording  aid  to  the  Corporation 
and  to  the  President  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  [Applause.]  Combined  effort,  concerted  effort,  and  well- 
regulated  effort,  which  shall  lead  you  to  pull  together,  is  what  is  needed 
to  insure  what  is  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  you,  if  not  all  of  you. 
[Applause.]  It  would  take  a  pledge  of  not  a  great  sum  from  each  individ- 
ual of  the  3*000  alumni  to  make  the  Institute  feel  as  independent  as  it 
ought  to  be.  [Applause.]  It  is  not  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  board 
of  government,  or  for  any  individual,  but  for  the  Institute,  to  keep  it  at 
the  best,  and  to  make  it  in  the  future  the  leader  of  all  technical  institutions 
in  this  countiy.  Our  President  has  quoted  to  you  a  text,  the  burden  of 
which  was  courage;  and  I  would  commend  to  him  and  to  you  a  text  from 
Shakespeare,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  English  king,  as  he  was 
arraying  his  forces  for  the  forlorn  hope.     Said  he, — 

*<  Men,  *tis  true  our  peril*  s  great. 
But  the  greater  our  peril,  the  greater  should  our  courage  be.*' 

[Applause]. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  a  telegram  from  Seattle:  "To  the  Alumni 
Association,  Hotel  Somerset,  Greetings  to  Tech  from  Puget  Sound.  Here's, 
long  life  and  continued  independence.    We  wish  we  were  with  you." 
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Gentlemen,  since  the  days  of  some  of  us,  a  new  office  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Faculty, — ^the  office  of  Dean.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing Dean  Burton,  the  friend  of  the  boys.    [Applause.] 

Dean  Burton. — Mr.  President,  this  is  1904,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
for  '04,  because  it  is  their  day.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  received 
the  diploma  of  the  Institute,  31  more  than  ever  received  the  diploma  in 
one  year.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  having  received  this  degree, 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  and  the  older  members  of  the  alumni  that  this 
is  the  same  old  degree:  it  is  the  same  kind  of  degree  that  you  received.  The 
reason  that  there  are  31  more  this  year  is  not  because  the  Faculty  have 
been  any  more  merciful  or  any  more  inclined  to  regard  human  weaknesses 
and  frailties.  They  have  got  that  degree  because  they  have  earned  it, 
and  they  have  done  absolutely  all  the  work  required  of  them.  [Applause.] 
This  means  something.  There  has  been  no  change  of  policy  up  to  this 
time.  I  welcome  you  to  the  band  of  the  alumni, — ^the  alumni  who  really 
have  made  the  reputation  of  the  Institute,  and  on  whom  we  rely  to  sustain 
it. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  the  Faculty.  I  am  sorry  that  they  have 
so  poor  a  spokesman,  but  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  speaking.  If 
I  can  say  a  few  words,  and  if  in  those  few  words  I  can  concentrate  the 
feeling  that  has  been  pent  up  for  the  last  six  years,  then  I  am  content.  I 
am  not  an  alumnus.  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  express  even  an 
overheated  judgment  or  a  vociferous  opinion, — I  am  a  member  of  the 
Faculty.  [Laughter.]  I  know  why  I  am  here,  why  I  am  asked  to  speak. 
You  want  to  know  what  the  Faculty  thinks  on  this  question, — the 
most  burning  question  to  us  all.  [Cries  of,  "We  do,  we  do  I  You  are 
right  I"]  How  can  I  speak  to  you  and  tell  you  what  the  Faculty  thinks  on 
this  proposition  ?  The  Faculty  has  not  considered  this  proposition. 
We  understand  that  there  has  been  no  definite  proposition  for  them 
to  consider.  But  the  Faculty  have  been  thinking  about  this.  You  can- 
nof  doubt  that  they  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  the  last  six  years. 
It  is  the  vital  thing  to  them.  The  Faculty  are  not  waiting  for  a  definite 
proposition  to  begin  to  think.  It  isn't  the  definite  proposition  in  which 
they  are  interested.  It  is  the  general  proposition.  [Applause.]  They  are 
not  interested  in  the  coating  that  must  be  given  to  this  pill  to  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  alumni  and  to  the  Boston  public.  What  they  are 
thinking  about  is  whether  they  need  any  dose  at  all.  ["Good,  good!" 
and  applause.] 

I  have  said  "we."    I  haven't  a  right  to  say  "we."     I  must  ask  you  to 
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take  everything  that  I  say  to-night  as  my  personal  opinion.  I  have  no 
right  whatever  to  speak  of  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  as  a  body.  Yet  I 
have  been  associated  with  this  Faculty  for  twenty-two  years,  and  possibly 
my  ideas  are  somewhat  impregnated  with  their  ideas  and  their  prejudices^ 
I  tried  to  think,  when  you  asked  me  to  speak  for  the  Faculty,  what  I  could 
do  to  tell  you  more  than  my  own  individual  opinion  on  this  subject.  There 
are  67  members  of  the  Faculty.  I  took  up  a  catalogue,  and,  as  I  looked 
over  these  names,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  from  time  to  rime  40  mem- 
bers had  spoken  to  me  upon  this  subject.  Two  of  these  men  had  expressed 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  it.  The  others  thought 
that  it  was  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  have  any  discussion  with  Har- 
vard on  this  subject.  ["Hear,  hear!"  and  applause.]  There  were  in  this 
number  several  men  who  were  graduates  of  Harvard.  These  men  were 
more  definite  in  their  ideas  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
rangement with  Harvard  University  than  the  graduates  from  Technology. 
[Applause.]  I  say  this  simply  to  show  that  these  ideas  were  not  founded 
on  prejudice  against  Harvard,  against  Harvard  professors,  or  against  Har- 
vard ideas.  These  men  had  a  love  for  their  Alma  Mater — for  Harvard — 
equal  to  that  of  any  college  graduate  for  his  own  institution.  But  they 
did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  in  any  way  mingle  these  two  institutions.  I 
did  not  canvass  the  Faculty.  I  haven't  asked  the  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  what  they  think  on  this  subject.  I  simply  looked  down  the  list, 
and  found  that  40  had  talked  with  me.  Two  thought  it  best  to  urge  some 
of  the  Corporation  to  take  some  action  that  would  lead  to  a  discussion  with 
Harvard  or  the  Harvard  Corporation  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do,  what 
could  be  done.  These  two  men  were  the  only  ones  that  thought  it  desira- 
ble or  proper  that  the  question  should  be  discussed.  One  of  these  was 
lukewarm,  and  the  other  was  in  earnest.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  professors,  one  in  whose  judgment  in  general  I  have  great  confi- 
dence, felt  sincerely  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Institute  to  have  a 
discussion  on  this  question,  to  have  the  Corporation  consider  the  question. 
He  thought  it  was  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made,  and 
he  alone  stood  up  for  that  firmly.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  other  members 
of  the  Faculty  think.  I  must  also  say  that  a  number  of  these  members 
of  the  Faculty  talked  with  me  on  this  subject  before  the  details  of  the  McKay 
bequest  were  known.  The  McKay  bequest  makes  some  very  pardcular 
statements  in  regard  to  the  compensation  of  teachers.  Well,  the  professor 
is  a  peculiar  man  on  financial  questions.  He  is  always  grumbling  about  his 
salary.    There  are  men  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  who  feel  they  have 
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not  been  adequately  compensated  for  their  teaching,  who  really  feel  that 
they  ought  to  have  higher  salaries.  But,  if  an  educational  emergency  arises, 
a  professor  makes  the  financial  sacrifice  with  enthusiasm.  If  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  educational  institution  with  which  he  is  associated 
is  threatened,  he  teaches  sometimes  without  a  salary  as  long  as  he  can. 
[Applause.]  Witness  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore.  Those  men  worked 
without  a  salaiy,  practically,  rather  than  have  Johns  Hopkins  lose  its  in- 
tegrity and  identity.  [Applause.]  The  professor,  I  say,  is  a  peculiar  man 
on  financial  questions.  He  is  willing  to  sacrifice  on  all  occasions  when 
his  convictions  are  concerned.  But  let  the  suggestion  come  that  he  is  to 
have  an  increase  and  an  advancement  against  his  convictions,  and  you 
have  made  the  harmless  professor  a  dangerous  animal.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  I  think  that,  although  many  of  these  professors  talked  to  me  of 
this  matter  before  the  details  of  the  McKay  bequest  became  known, — and 
you  know  how  liberally  he  specifies  that  teachers  shall  be  compensated, — 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  opinions  of  any  of  these  men  have  changed.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

That  is  simply  to  try  to  give  you  as  much  as  I  can  of  what  the  Faculty 
thinks.  Take  it  all  as  coming  from  me  alone.  Now  you  want  to  know,  of 
course,  what  the  reasons  are.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  this  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  which  President  Pritchett  has  done  more  to  build  up  for 
the  Institute  of  Technology  than  any  one  else.  [Applause.]  This  spirit  of 
loyalty  which  prompts  you  to  rise  at  once  to  defend  the  Institute, — ^this 
sentiment  I  respect.  I  am  thankful  that  the  engineering  scholar  has  as 
much  sentiment  as  the  classical  scholar.  It  would  seem  from  the  last 
few  days  that  he  has  more. 

The  first  reason  which  appeals  to  me  is  that  it  is  not  wise  to  increase 
in  size.  All  these  questions  which  are  purely  educadonal  ones  are  capable 
of  being  decided  by  each  man,  honestly  and  sincerely,  in  different  ways. 
I  simply  believe  that  as  good  an  education  cannot  be  given  to  2,000  in  one 
institution  as  to  1,000.  I  am  as  sincere  in  that,  I  think,  as  our  President 
is  that  it  is  not  so.  We  have  a  right  to  differ,  and  I  respect  anybody 
who  differs  from  me.  I  believe  the  President  is  as  sincere  in  thinking 
that  it  is  right  to  do  this  as  I  know  I  am  sincere  in  thinking  that  it  is 
not  right.  [Applause.]  I  feel  sure  that  in  trying  to  teach  that  larger  num- 
ber there  is  much  waste  force,  there  is  much  in  the  machinery  of  admin- 
istration which  is  unnecessary.  I  have  felt  in  my  small  experience  here 
that  with  the  increased  numbers  in  the  classes  with  which  I  had  to  deal, 
even  though  we  had  increased  instruction,  we  were  not  giving  the  men  as 
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good  instruction  as  we  did  in  the  old  days.  And  we  try  harder  and  work 
harder  ourselves  in  teaching,  but  we  do  not  reach  the  same  result.  We 
have  got  to  the  maximum,  to  my  mind,  in  numbers  for  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  But  I  don't  believe,  necessarily,  that  we  are  ready  to  limit 
it  to  an  exact  number.  I  am  in  hopes  that  there  will  be  a  competing  in- 
stitution that  will  allow  us  to  keep  somewhere  near  our  present  level.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

My  second  reason  is  that  in  all  this  new  education  no  one  is  quite  sure 
what  is  the  right  path.  We  are  all  trying  experiments.  We  had  to  start 
out  ourselves  with  a  new  idea.  We  haven't  yet  worked  out  that  idea  far 
enough  to  abandon  one  bit  of  the  impulse  with  which  we  started, — to  aban- 
don anything  of  the  idea  with  which  Rogers  founded  us.  We  haven't 
reached  our  maximum  point  for  great  changes.  If  there  are  to  be  radical 
new  experiments  tried  in  this  engineering  education,  I  think  the  best  place 
to  try  them  just  now  is  in  the  new  McKay  institution.  But  let  us  try  a 
little  while  longer  on  the  lines  on  ^hich  we  have  begun.     [Applause.] 

Third,  I  welcome  competition.  [Applause.]  I  think  competition  is 
just  what  we  want.  The  Insdtute  of  Technology  needs  competition  to  keep 
it  up  to  its  best  mark.  We  are  getting  a  little  conceited  in  our  methods. 
We  ought  to  have  a  first-class  institution  to  keep  us  up  to  our  best  work, 
and  have  that  institution  near  enough  so  that  we  would  know  what  it  is 
doing.  [Applause.]  If  under  that  competition  the  institution  goes  to 
the  wall,  it  had  better  go  to  the  wall.  Take  the  best  view  you  can,  if  under 
that  competition  she  goes  to  the  wall,  I  would  rather  she  should  go  to  the 
wall  in  that  way  than  to  be  absorbed  in  the  other.  [Applause.]  The 
Insdtute  of  Technology  is  an  undergraduate  college.  That  is  what  it 
started  to  be,  and  that  is  what  it  is  primarily.  Why  let  us  talk  just  now 
of  the  advanced  graduate  work  as  being  of  more  importance  ?  The  under-  « 
graduate  work  is  our  main  work.  We  must  realize  that.  I  do  not  think 
it  wise  that  we  should  begin  now  to  branch  off  too  suddenly  into  grad- 
uate work  or  into  research  work.  I  think  those  things  can  only  come 
as  a  slow,  healthy  growth,  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  come.  We 
don't  want  to  try  the  experiment  at  once  of  having  an  organization  which 
takes  on  one  side  of  the  river  the  undergraduate  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  the  graduate.  Nor  do  we  want  to  have  all  the  engineering 
work  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  research  work  on  the  other.  We 
are  not  ready  for  that.  Let  it  come  gradually,  and  it  will  come  in  the 
best  way. 

The  last  reasoh,  which  is  really  something  that  I  personally  feel,  perhaps. 
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more  than  the  other  reasons  just  now  on  account  of  the  ofl&ce  that  I  fill, 
relates  to  the  social  side  of  the  student's  life.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you  for  men  to  take  the  stand  that  the  Institute  life  to-day  is  better  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  more  closely  united  with  the  university  life  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  [Applause.]  But  I  do  take  that  view,  and  I  take 
it  especially  since  within  the  last  four  years,  under  the  encouragement  and 
guidance  of  President  Pritchett,  there  has  developed  so  much  truly  demo- 
cratic spirit  among  our  undergraduates.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  better,  more  general,  democratic  life — social  life — among  the  under- 
graduates of  any  other  institution.  There  is  less  of  clique  here.  A  man 
stands  on  his  merits.  There  is  less  of  the  gathering  together  of  the  wealthy 
class  in  one  place.  That  is  a  thing  which  we  are  free  from.  We  don't 
have  much  social  life  here,  but  what  we  do  have  is  of  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic nature.  Now  the  student  who  goes  into  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity as  a  scientific  student  does  not  always  feel  this.  Ask  some  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  men,  some  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  men.  Do 
they  feel  as  though  they  were  thoroughly  a  part  of  Harvard  life  or  Yale 
life?  Well,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  do, — ^the  athletes  may.  But  really 
those  men  do  not  feel  exactly  as  though  they  were  received  on  the  same 
level.  There  is  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  yet  against  the  man  who  has 
to  work,  who  has  to  earn  his  living  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  even  if  it  is 
in  engineering.  We  haven't  got  through  vnth  that  yet  in  the  classical 
colleges.  It  is  better  here  at  the  Institute,  where  every  man  feels  a  respect 
for  his  work  and  never  has  to  run  against  any  false  prejudice.  He  feels 
that  he  is  the  whole  thing  here  at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Eveiy  man 
feels  that  he  is  just  as  good  as  the  others.  This  is  a  thing  hard  to  describe, 
but  it  is  real :  I  know  it  is  there.  I  have  had  enough  experience  vrith  the 
•teachers  and  students  at  Harvard  to  know  something  of  that  feeling  which 
keeps  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  men  away  from  many  of  the  Har- 
vard gatherings.  If  we  join  in  any  way  vrith  Harvard  University,  we  lose 
a  little  of  that  feeling  which  I  like  eveiy  one  of  the  undergraduates  to  have, 
— that  he  is  a  part  of  a  big  thing,  that  he  belongs  to  a  great  institution. 

President  Eliot  has  told  us  that  his  idea  is  that  our  relation  should  be 
something  like  that  of  RadclifFe.  [Laughter.]  This  simply  means  a  sort 
of  annex.  You'd  feel  that  you  were  one  in  the  annex.  You  can't  help 
it.  I  have  told  you  these  things  in  a  stumbling  way  just  because  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know  them,  and  because  the  President  has  told  you  that  he 
wants  to  get  your  opinion.  I  wanted  you  to  know  how  the  Faculty  thought 
as  well  as  I  could  tell  you.     I  know  the  Corporation  want  to  know  how 
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you  feel.  They  want  to  have  the  alumni  in  the  closest  union  with 
their  efforts.  The  Corporation — I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  what 
the  Corporation  has  done  for  the  Institute:  it  may  not  be  a  financial 
crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves  now,  but  there  have  been  financial  crises, 
and  these  men  have  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  pledged  their 
credit  to  keep  the  Institute  alive.  [Applause.]  I  know  that.  Why  do 
we  professors  feel  sometimes  that  we  are  willing  to  stay  on  small  salaries 
at  the  Institute  when  we  can  get,  or  some  of  us  can,  bigger  salaries 
somewhere  else  ?  It  is  because,  when  we  ask  for  equipment,  we  can  always 
get  it.  When  we  ask  for  apparatus,  we  can  always  get  it.  That  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  said  of  other  colleges.  They  always  appredate  our 
needs,  and  have  given  until  our  laboratories  are  unrivalled.  I  say  this 
to  you  because  the  Corporation  are  going  to  ask  your  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  if  it  helps  you  at  all  to  know  that  there  are  men  on  the  Faculty 
who  have  been  thinking  about  this  in  their  humble  way,  basing  their  think- 
ing on  their  experience,  why,  I  am  glad  that  you  can  have  it.  I  know  the 
Corporation  wants  your  opinion  and  wants  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty; 
but  I  believe  it  wants  your  opinion  more  than  it  wants  the  opinion  of  the 
Faculty.  They  can  get  a  new  Faculty,  but  they  have  got  to  keep  the  same 
old  alunmi.  .[Applause.  A  voice,  **  Three  rimes  three  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Institute  of  Technology."    Three  cheers  were  given.] 

The  Chairman. — ^The  Insritute  of  Technology  sends  missionaries  into 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  these  missionaries  settle  and  found  col- 
onies. One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  these  colonies  is  the  North-western 
Association.  [Applause.]  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  ex- 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Litchfield.  [Applause  and 
three  cheers  for  Mr.  Litchfield.] 

Mr.  Litchfield. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  I  had  a  mega-* 
phone.  [Laughter.]  As  long  ago  as  we  can  read  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry,  down  to  the  history 
of  Gettysburg,  Manila,  and  Santiago,  so  long  as  men  having  a  consanguinity 
of  purpose  have  struggled  and  fought  that  it  might  prevail,  there  has  been 
a  tie  of  respect  and  admiration  and  comradeship  among  brave  men.  And 
so,  with  the  noise  of  battle  still  ringing  in  the  air,  some  with  the  scars  of 
conflict  fresh  upon  us,  have  assembled  here  to-night,  under  the  cardinal 
and  gray  badge  of  courage,  the  scientific  men  of  New  England  and  the 
country.  He  who  for  a  noble  purpose  dares  to  assail  the  Majuba  Hill  of 
Copley  Square  is  a  hero,  a  brother,  for  whom  an  apotheosis  by  the  chef 
of  the  Somerset  is  but  a  feeble  recognition.     [Laughter.] 
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From  out  of  the  West  has  come  to  this  reunion  a  delegation  represent- 
ing the  grand  army  of  graduates  known  as  the  North-western  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  unequalled 
for  loyalty  or  enthusiasm  by  any  body  of  alumni  here  or  elsewhere.  [Ap- 
plause.] Its  monthly  meetings  are  larger  than  most  annual  reunions  of 
the  alumni  of  other  educational  institutions  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Its  members,  no  doubt  with  the  prestige  such  as  only  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology can  give,  are  sought  for  and  take  places  of  high  honor  and  influence; 
and  out  of  gratitude  for  that  educational  birthright  the  best  we  can  give 
to  Old  Tech  in  return  shall  be  a  grateful  duty.     [Applause.] 

Although  not  now  a  resident  of  Chicago,  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
the  North-western  Association  in  the  position  of  class  secretary;  and  I 
want  the  men  of  the  East  to  realize  the  tremendous  influence  that  is  being 
exerted,  and  the  still  greater  influence  that  can  and  will  be  exerted,  by  the 
strong  Tech  spirit  of  the  West.  It  is  difllicult  for  you  here  in  Boston  to 
understand  the  wonderful  work  the  Institute  has  wrought  in  that  far-oflT 
country,  where  the  great  arteries  of  trade  flow  with  coal  and  ore  and  lum- 
ber, and  where  a  million  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  rather  than  the 
least  common  multiple.  [Applause.]  The  time  was  in  the  West  when 
the  Tech  man  was  a  Roundhead  among  the  gay  collegiate  Cavaliers,  but 
to-day  he  has  demonstrated  before  all  the  world  that  the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  has  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  [Applause.] 
The  North-western  Association  comes  to  you  to-night  strong  and  aggres- 
sive for  Alma  Mater,  to  offer  its  loyal  best.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  "The 
Men  of  the  North-western  Association, — ^we  know  them,  and  we  like 
them."    [Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  in  the  national  capital 
to  have  some  one  to  look  after  our  interests.  Those  interests  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Proctor  L.  Dougherty,  '97, 
representing  the  society.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Dougherty, — Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  of  the  Alumni, — as  the 
hour  is  late,  I  will  content  myself  with  simply  a  few  words.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to-night  to  represent  here  and  to  bring  greetings  from  over  100  In- 
stitute graduates  in  the  city  of  Washington,  knovni  as  the  Washington 
Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, — a  small  but  ener- 
getic association,  having  a  veiy  long  name.  Except  for  the  presence  of 
a  few  to-night,  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  our  organization  are  constrained 
by  circumstances  beyond  their  control — many  of  them  are  no  longer  single — 
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to  remain  away  from  the  festivities  of  this  week.  Perhaps  for  a  truer  rea- 
son they  are  absent;  for,  were  they  to  leave  their  posts  of  duty  in  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  wheels  of  the  government  would  certainly  turn  more 
«lowly,  if  not  cease  to  turn  entirely.  [Applause.]  The  members  of  our 
organization  include,  not  only  the  resident  graduates  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, but  extend  as  far  southward  as  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  north- 
ward to  include  the  city  of  Baltimore;  and  they  to-night  send  you  this 
message. — 

They  like  to  think,  they  like  to  look  into  the  future,  into  the  years  to 
■come,  and  to  picture  their  beloved  Institute  of  Technology  become  the 
greater  Technology,  with  its  new  site,  its  new  buildings,  a  memorial  gym- 
nasium, a  campus  and  a  field  for  sports,  with  its  new  surroundings,  adher- 
ing to  the  old  principles  so  well  laid  down  by  Rogers.  They  like  to  think 
of  this  greater  Institute  as  without  a  peer  in  this  country,  and  one  of  which 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  alumni  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  may  well  be  proud.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman. — ^And  now,  gentlemen,  for  the  last  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing we  have  kept  one  who  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Tech  alumni, 
the  President  of  the  Technology  Club.  [Applause.]  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Munroe.    [Renewed  applause  and  cheers.] 

Mr.  Munroe. — Mr.  President  and  fellow-alumni,  I  left  my  voice  at 
the  Pops,  but  your  kindness  to  me  to-night  and  last  night  on  Rogers  steps 
has  put  my  heart  where  my  voice  used  to  be.  [Applause.]  I  know  of 
no  greater  honor  that  could  come  to  a  man  than  to  have  the  esteem,  as 
perhaps  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I  have  it,  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  this 
gathered  here  to-night.  [Applause.]  And  I  know  that  this  esteem  comes 
to  me  for  no  qualities  of  my  own,  but  because  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
show,  in  one  way  and  another,  some  devotion  to  this  great  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  [Applause.]  And  the  reason,  gentlemen,  that 
I  have  shown  this  devotion  is  because  I  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  devotion,  in 'the  unique  Tech  atmosphere  which  has  created  the  great- 
est technological  school  in  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  being  personal,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  lived  as 
a  sub-Freshman  in  the  house  of  John  Cummings,  who  dived  deep  into  his 
pocket  to  save  the  Institute  of  Technology  from  absorption  by  another 
institution.  [Great  applause.]  I  entered  the  Institute  of  Technology 
in  '78,  when  they  had  not  funds  to  pay  their  current  bills,  and  when  the 
Faculty  of  the  Institute  themselves  reduced  their  salaries  to  pay  those  bills. 
[Applause.]     I  saw  at  that  time  President  Rogers,  then  an  old  man,  and 
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a  man  broken  with  years  of  sickness, — I  saw  him  come  back  and  take  the 
helm  which  Runkle,  worn  out  with  the  struggle,  had  had  to  drop.  I  saw 
him  take  that  helm  again,  and  a  few  years  later,  when  I  graduated  in  '82,  on 
my  graduation  day  I  saw  that  splendid  old  form  fall  dead  on  the  platform, 
killed  by  his  devotion  to  the  Institute.  [Applause.]  And  for  seven  years 
I  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  being  the  Secretary  of  this  great  insti- 
tution; and  I  had  the  even  greater  privilege,  perhaps,  to  live  daily — I  might 
say  almost  hourly — in  the  presence  and  under  the  inspiration  of  Francis 
Walker.     [Applause.] 

Francis  Walker  was  a  man  of  the  most  violent  temper,  kept  down  by 
the  most  iron  will,  of  any  man  that  I  have  ever  known;  and  the  only  times 
that  I  have  ever  seen  that  temper  get  the  better  of  that  iron  will  were 
when  any  one  suggested  that  there  should  be  any  pause  or  any  change 
in  the  magnificent  development  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. [Great  applause.]  Most  of  you,  or  many  of  you,  remember  that 
scene — one  of  the  most  impressive  that  we  ever  saw — when  the  coffin  of 
General  Walker  was  borne  (on  the  shoulders  of  the  splendid  young  men 
that  he  loved)  up  the  aisle  of  Trinity  Church,  where  not  only  we  Insti- 
tute men,  but  representatives  of  the  whole  city  of  Boston,  were  kneeling 
and  weeping  because  their  greatest  citizen  had  gone.  And  he  had  gone 
because  he  had  worn  himself  out  in  building  up,  from  those  early  days  of 
abject  poveny,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  so  that  he  left  it  comparatively 
rich  in  money,  infinitely  rich  in  reputation,  and,  as  I  have  said,  left  it  the 
greatest  technological  institute  in  this  world.    [Applause.] 

Now  what  made  all  these  men,  what  made  this  Faculty,  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  for  years  and  years, — ^what  made  them  work 
overtime  and  double  time  and  treble  time,  throwing  their  whole  lives  into 
the  Institute  of  Technology  ?  What  has  made  them  do  this  ?  It  has  been 
this  unique  thing,  this  Tech  spirit,  this  devotion  to  the  splendid  ideal  which 
President  Rogers  foresaw,  and  which  we  and  our  successors  will  some  day 
realize.  [Applause.]  Of  that  great  Tech  spirit,  of  that  splendid  ideal  of 
development,  of  growth,  of  independence,  we  Institute  men  are  the  legal, 
the  moral,  the  sole  trustees.  And  if  we  alienate  it  or  diminish  it  or  lose 
our  courage  in  the  matter  of  that  trust,  if  we  do  not  hand  that  trust  on  to  our 
successors  as  it  was  given  to  us  by  those  great  men  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred,— if  we  do  not  hand  on  that  trust  undiminished,  untarnished,  then 
I  say  we  are  traitors  to  those  men  and  to  the  Institute.  [Tremendous 
applause  and  cheers.] 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  three  long  cheers  for  the  Institute  and 
good-night. 
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CLASS  DINNERS,  SPREADS,  ETC. 

During  the  reunion  every  one  of  the  classes  ever  graduated  from 
the  Institute  held  informal  spreads  in  the  Back  Bay  hotels,  and 
met  at  class  dinners.  Classes  having  a  small  number  of  mem- 
bers joined  forces  in  their  dinners.  Five  classes  held  their  dinners 
on  Monday,  while  the  rest  of  the  dinners  and  the  spreads  were 
held  on  Tuesday.  (For  reports  of  these  see  "  News  from  the 
Classes"). 

The  following  societies  and  fraternities  held  open  house  and  gave 
spreads  to  the  alumni :  — 

The  Technology  Club,  Sigma  Chi,  Theta  Xi,  Number  Six  Club, 
Phi  Beta  Epsilon,  Delta  Upsilon,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon^  Phi  Gamma 
Delta,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  and  the  K,S. 

The  visitors  were  additionally  entertained  by  many  unscheduled 
excursions,  such  as  tally-ho  rides  to  the  Country  Club,  automobile 
rides  through  the  Metropolitan  Park  Reservations,  and  a  tour  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  on  observation  trolley  cars. 

Tuesday  afternoon  it  was  a  pleasure  for  many  graduates  who 
were  not  familiar  with  the  new  buildings  of  the  Institute,  to  visit 
the  various  departments,  where  they  were  greeted  by  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  Instructing  Staff,  and  invited  to  inspect  the  various 
laboratories  and  lecture-rooms. 

RECEPTION  BY  MRS.  MIXTER 

Ladies  visiting  the  reunion  were  tendered  a  reception  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  J.  Mixter  at  her  home,  180  Marlborough  Street,  Wednesday 
evening,  June  8,  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock. 
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FREDERIC   FIELD    BULLARD,    '8/ 

As  the  Review  is  in  press  comes  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
Frederic  Field  Bullard,  '87,  on  June  24.  Though  in  wretched 
health,  he  gave  himself  day  and  night  to  the  work  of  preparing  for 
the  musical  part  of  the  Reunion,  and  his  exertions,  especially  on  the 
night  of  the  concert  at  Symphony  Hall,  did  much  to  wear  him  out. 
In  his  untimely  death  the  Institute  loses  one  of  her  most  loyal  sons 
and  America  loses  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  her  younger  com- 
posers. 

At  a  meeting  of  former  students  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  held  at  the  Technology  Club  June  27,  1904,  the 
following  memorial  was  presented: — 

When  Frederic  Bollard  ('87)  passed  from  us  last  Saturday,  the  Insti- 
tute lost  a  devoted  son,  whose  untiring  efforts  in  a  field  which  was  peculiarly 
his  own  have  done  more  for  Technology  than  we  can  ever  know. 

As  Institute  men  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  creating  the 
Tech  Song  Book,  which  involved  a  large  amount  of  work  that  was  unre- 
quited, save  in  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  serve  the  institution  which  he 
loved  so  well.  A  great  many  of  the  compositions,  including  the  celebrated 
Stein  Song,  were  his  own;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  revising  the  book,  a  labor  of  love  in  which  he  was  intensely  interested. 

Very  few  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Bullard  fully  realized  the  extent  of  his 
devotion  to  Alma  Mater,  which  found  its  most  ardent  expression  in  his 
inspiring  influence  on  the  undergraduates.  It  was  his  custom  every  Sat- 
urday evening  to  meet  them  at  the  Tech  Union,  and  drill  them  in  the  songs 
which  he  had  composed  or  arranged  for  them.  His  enthusiasm  and  good 
comradeship  carried  him  straight  to  their  hearts.  Often  of  late  struggling 
against  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  due  to  overwork,  he  met  the  undergraduates 
with  a  cheery  welcome,  and  became  the  centre  of  the  happy  throng  without 
a  sign  of  the  pain  he  was  enduring.  This  body  of  men  will  miss  their  friend 
acutely,  but  the  inspiration  of  his  example  has  created  a  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm among  them  which  will  live  long  after  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Reunion,  Mr.  Bullard  entered  into  the 
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work  of  preparation  with  his  whole  soul.  Although  under  the  doctor's 
orders,  he  prepared  the  orchestration  of  Tech  music  for  the  Pop  concert, 
a  laborious  undertaking  entirely  beyond  his  strength. 

On  that  memorable  evening,  less  than  three  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
led  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  on  the  next  day  took  charge  of  the  musi- 
cal program  for  the  excursion;  and  then,  when  the  echoes  of  his  songs 
had  hardly  died  away,  his  overtaxed  resources  failed,  "life  slipped  its  tether," 
and  his  "sunlight  of  good  cheer"  was  gone  from  us  forever. 

Giles  Taintor,  '87. 

Francis  H.  Williams,  '73. 

Robert  H.  Richards,  '68. 
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THE   PROPOSED  COMBINATION    WITH 
HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

The  Review  presents,  as  a  matter  of  permanent  record, 
some  of  the  documents  sent  out  during  April  and  May  by 
the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  by  others.  These  documents 
are  self-explanatory,  and  are  printed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  received. 

ACTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLASS  SECRETARIES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries  on 
April  26,  1904,  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  reports 
of  committees  on  the  Tech  Reunion,  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  affiliation  of  the  Institute  with  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  brought  up  by  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
He  stated  that  since  the  call  for  the  meeting  had  been 
issued  it  had  been  learned  that  the  authorities  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  about  to  be  asked  to  take  such  action  as  might 
lead  to  some  form  of  combination  with  Harvard.  The 
matter  of  the  union  of  the  two  institutions  had  been  care- 
fully discussed  at  length  by  the  association  at  its  previous 
meeting  in  February,  when  a  resolution  favoring  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  Institute  was  passed  unanimously, 
and  was  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Institute.  In 
order  to  continue  the  policy  already  initiated  by  the  asso- 
ciation, by  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Institute 
men  generally,  the  following  vote  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  meeting  of  April  26  :  — 

Voudy  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  chair  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  chairman  and  seven  others,  said  committee  to  have  full 
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powers  to  take  such  action  as  It  deems  necessary  toward  securing 
for  presentation  to  the  President  and  Corporation  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  alumni  in  the  matter  of  the  relations  of  the  Insti- 
tute with  Harvard  University, 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries 
sent  out  the  following  circular  and  postal-card  petition  to 
between  3,700  and  3,800  graduates  and  former  students :  — 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  27, 1904. 

Dear  Sir^ — ^There  is  evidence  of  a  renewed  and  determined  effort 
to  secure  closer  relations  between  the  Institute  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Believing  that  this  will  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Institute,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  it  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  invite  their  fellow-alumni 
to  join  them  in  signing  the  accompanying  petition  for  immediate 
presentation  to  the  President  and  Corporation. 

Announcement  will  be  made  of  such  further  steps  as  may  be 
taken  by  the  Association  or  its  representatives. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  Snow,  '82,  Chairman^ 
C.  T.  Main,  '76, 
R.  A.  Hale,  ''j'j^ 
E.  C.  Miller,  '79, 
I.  W.  Litchfield,  '85, 

E.  G.  Thomas,  '87, 

J.  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  '97, 

F.  H.  Fay,  '93,  Secretary^ 

Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Class  Secretaries, 

PETITION 

We,   the   undersigned,   alumni   of   the  Massachusetts   Institute 
of  Technology,  respectfully  petition  the  Corporation  to  entertain 
no  proposition  to  unite,  ally,  or  associate  itself  in  any  way,  financial 
or  otherwise,  with  any  other  educational  body. 
Signature Class  of 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLASS  SECRETARIES 
[addressed  to  all  those  to  whom  the  preceding  circular  and 

PETITION  had  been   SENt] 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  12,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  circular  of  April  27,  1904,  inviting  the  alumni 
to  sign  a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  it  was  stated  that  ''announce- 
ment will  be  made  of  such  further  steps  as  may  be  taken  by  the 
Association  or  its  representatives."  In  the  fulfilment  of  that  prom- 
ise the  following  facts  are  presented :  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  held  Feb. 
18,  1904,  the  following  vote  was  passed  unanimously,  after  full 
discussion,  by  the  thirty-five  representatives  present,  and  was  trans- 
mitted directly  to  the  President  of  the  Institute:  — 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  present  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  any  plan  of  union  with  any  other  institution  which  might  in  any 
way  impair  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Class  Secretaries  on  April  26,  1904,  to  secure  an  ex- 
pression from  the  alumni  in  the  matter  of  rumored  plans  for  a 
combination  between  the  Institute  and  Harvard  University,  was 
guided  in  its  action  by  the  above  vote  of  the  association. 

The  petition  sent  out  to  the  alumni,  April  27,  for  signature,  was  as 
follows ; — 

We,  the  undersigned  alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, respectfully  petition  the  Corporation  to  entertain  no  proposition 
to  unite,  ally,  or  associate  itself  in  any  way,  financial  or  otherwise,  with 
any  other  educational  body. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  an  immediate  and  earnest 
expression  of  alumni  belief  in  the  independence  of  the  Institute 
would  aid  the  authorities  of  the  Institute,  if  aid  were  needful,  in 
insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  that  independence.  While 
there  might  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  any  plan  to  be 
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presented  would  involve  sacrifice  of  independence,  we  considered 
absolute  independence  so  paramount  in  importance  to  all  other 
considerations  that  it  should  on  no  account  be  imperilled. 

The  replies  received  to  the  petition  were  transmitted  by  this 
committee  to  the  Corporation  with  the  following  letter: — 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  3,  1904. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachu-  • 
setts  Institute  of  Technology: 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  persistent  agitation  in  the  public  press  concerning  a 
possible  union  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  with  Harvard 
University  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  The  subject  of  union  has  been 
widely  discussed  by  the  alumni  throughout  the  country,  and  has  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions  which  are  enclosed  herewith. 

This  association  has  been  informed  that  the  Corporation  will  be  asked 
to  consider  this  matter  and  take  some  preliminary  action  upon  it  at  its  next 
meeting.  In  order  to  obtain  a  general  expression  of  opinion  by  the  alumni 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  the  accompanying  notice 
and  the  following  petition  were  sent  out  between  April  27  and  April  30, 
inclusive. 

(Here  followed  the  petition,  given  above.  The  circular  of  April  27, 
1904,  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  the 
Tech  Society  of  Western  New  York,  and  the  Washington  Society  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  accompanied  this  letter.) 

The  replies  received  before  noon  of  Wednesday,  May  4,  are  set  before 
you.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  group  them  in  the  accompanying 
table.  Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed  by  the  Committee.) 

A  summary  of  the  table  presented  to  the  Corporation  is  here 
given : — 

Those  who  sign  the  petition 

(a)  Without  qualification i>529 

(b)  With  slight  but  unimportant 

modification        28   1,557  (95%) 
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Those  who  advocate  the  independence  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  decline  to  sign  because 

(a)  They  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  Corporation,         18 

(b)  They  consider  petition  too  sweeping  ....         29  47  (3%) 


Those  who  believe  some  combination  of  efFoit  may 

be  possible 25  (ii%) 

Those  who  believe  a  union  of  the  Institute  and  Har- 
vard University  desirable 8  (i%) 

Total 1,637 

The  whole  number  of  replies  received  up  to  the  date  of  this  cir- 
cular (May  12,  1904)  is  more  than  2,000,  and  they  are  still  com- 
ing in.  The  percentages  for  the  whole  number  remain  substantially 
as  given  in  the  above  table. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  we  call  attention  to  the  accom- 
panying statement,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  of 
earlier  negotiations  and  the  present  financial  outlook.  We  refrain 
from  any  extended  discussion  of  questions  of  ''competition"  or 
''duplication,"  deeming  them  essentially  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  independence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  Snow,  '82,  Chairman, 
C.  T.  Main,  '76, 
R.  A.  Hale,  '77, 
E.  C.  Miller,  '79, 
I.  W.  Litchfield,  '85, 

E.  G.  Thomas,  '87, 

J.  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  '97, 

F.  H.  Fay,  '93,  Secretary y 

Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Class  Secretaries, 
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STATEMENT  OF    EARLIER    NEGOTIATIONS    AND    PRESENT  FINANCIAL 

OUTLOOK 

At  least  three  attempts  have  been  made  by  Harvard  to  connect 
the  Institute  with  that  University.  The  first  was  in  January,  1870, 
three  months  after  the  inauguration  of  Professor  Eliot  as  President 
of  Harvard.  President  Rogers  was  at  that  time  much  out  of  health, 
and  was  spending  the  winter  in  Philadelphia.  A  plan  for  union 
was  carried  to  the  point  where  it  needed  only  the  sanction  of  Presi- 
dent Rogers  of  the  Institute.  President  Eliot  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  lay  the  matter  before  President  Rogers.  The  following  extract 
from  the  note-book  of  Dr.  Rogers  gives  the  result  of  the  interview: — 

Extract  from  Note-book  of  Professor  Rogers^  Monday y  Feb,  14,  1870. 

Visit  from  Charles  Eliot  from  iij^  to  izf .  He  made  a  full  statement 
of  the  plan  as  far  as  formed.  Mentioned  that  Messrs.  Lowell,  Thayer, 
Bowditch,  and  Judge  Bigelow  favored  the  annexation,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  noble  thing  for  me  to  agree  to  it.  I  replied  that  I  would  be 
purely  and  wholly  guided  in  anything  I  did  or  agreed  to  by  what  I  regarded 
as  the  interest  of  the  Institute  and  public.  That  I  could  not  see  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Institute  from  the  proposed  change  but  the  gain  of  some 
funds,  but  that  the  Institute  would  be  a  great  loser  by  relinquishing  its 
present  independence,  and  that  this  would  be  the  real  result,  however 
veiled  in  the  plan.  ...  He  again  spoke  of  the  wish  to  name  our  school  for 
the  Rogers  family.    I  expressed  my  repugnance  to  all  such  names. 

Extract  from  ** Life  and  Letters  of  fFilliam  Barton  Roger Sy*  Volume 

II. y  page  293 

Mr.  Rogers  to  Acting  President  Runkle: — 

PRILADBLPHIA,  Feb.   1,   187O. 

Dear  Runkle, — Leaving  out  of  view  the  serious  if  not  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  changing  the  application  of  funds  into  a  channel  not 
originally  designed  and  toward  which  it  is  certain  much  of  our  early  en- 
dowment would  never  have  been  allowed  to  flow,  I  can  see  nothing  but 
injury  to  the  Institute  from  the  projected  change.  The  Institute  has 
already  taken  the  first  place  among  the  scientific  schools  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  untrammelled,  will  evidently  continue  to  grow  in  reputation 
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and  numbers.  Those  who  know  our  history  know  that  this  success  is 
due  to  the  opportunity  we  have  had  under  the  inspiration  of  modem  ideas. 
No  kind  of  co-operation  can  be  admitted  by  the  Institute  which  trenches 
in  the  least  degree  upon  its  independence.  What  is  alone  desirable  is 
a  friendly  working  of  the  two  institutions  in  their  respective  spheres. 


President  Rogers's  health  continued  so  uncertain  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  resign  the  Presidency  in  May,  1870.  In  the  following 
fall,  negotiations  were  renewed,  but  failed  through  the  determined 
opposition  of  Dr.  Runkle,  who  had  been  elected  Professor  Rogers's 
successor  in  the  presidency. 

As  a  result  of  the  financial  panic  of  1873,  the  Institute,  after  1875, 
fell  off  in  numbers  and  in  gifts  until,  in  1878,  the  number  of  students 
had  decreased  to  188  and  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  treas- 
ury to  pay  current  expenses.  Overtures  were  again  informally 
made  for  a  renewal  of  the  negotiations  rejected  by  the  Institute 
in  1870. 

Notwithstanding  the  truly  desperate  situation  of  its  affairs,  the 
Faculty  accepted  a  reduction  in  their  already  meagre  salaries, 
the  Treasurer,  John  Cummings,  pledged  his  personal  credit  for 
large  sums,  and  Professor  Rogers  again  accepted  the  Presidency 
(Professor  Runkle's  health  having  given  way  under  the  long  strain) 
rather  than  surrender  the  independence  of  the  Institute.  From 
that  time  on  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  improved,  and  under  ,the 
Presidency  of  Walker  (1881  to  1897)  the  Institute  advanced  in 
reputation,  in  numbers,  and  in  resources  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity. General  Walker's  opposition  to  any  form  of  union  with  Har- 
vard was  so  well  known  that,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  no  suggestion 
of  a  renewal  of  negotiations  was  made  during  his  Presidency. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  President  Walker,  nego- 
tiations for  a  union  between  Harvard  and  the  Institute  were  re- 
newed, and  have  been  considered  and  discussed  more  or  less  ac- 
tively since  that  time.  Formal  negotiations  failed  in  1898  indirectly 
through  the  opposition  of  the  alumni  and  directly,  according  to 
statements  made  at  the  time,  because  of  the  insistence  of  those 
in  authority  at  Harvard  that  in  the  final  agreement  there  should 
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be  inserted  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  this  plan  was  to  lead  to 
ultimate  union  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  with  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. At  that  time  Mr.  McKay  was  living,  but  the  f?ict  that 
he  was  expected  to  leave  large  sums  to  Harvard  was  used  as  a 
chief  argument  in  favor  of  union. 

Since  then  Mr.  McKay  has  died,  and  his  will  was  probated  in 
November,  1903.  The  following  is  copied  from  an  authorized 
statement  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Nov.  10,  1903:  "The 
idea  that  Harvard  is  to  get  ^1,000,000  at  once,  as  given  by  some 
newspapers,  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  will  is  very  plain  and 
specific.  After  the  annuities  have  been  paid,  80  per  cent,  of 
the  balance  of  the  net  income  is  to  be  invested  (20  per  cent, 
of  this  balance  being  reserved  to  safeguard  the  annuities),  and, 
when  the  income  from  this  80  per  cent,  of  net  income  has 
reached  j(l  1,000,000,  this  ^1,000,000  is  to  be  turned  over  to 
Harvard,  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Gordon  McKay  en- 
dowment. Thereafter  80  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  is  to 
be  paid  to  Harvard  annually.  When  the  last  annuitant  dies,  the 
trusteeship  ends,  and  the  whole  estate  goes  to  Harvard  to  com- 
plete the  Gordon  McKay  Endowment  Fund.  This  will,  how- 
ever, be  many  years  hence,  as  some  of  the  annuitants  are  quite 
young.  The  trustees  think  that  in  from  six  to  ten  years*  the 
initial  $1,000,000  for  Harvard  will  have  accumulated."  It  is 
thought  that  the  amount  of  property  of  which  the  income  will  be 
available  at  the  end  of  this  period  for  the  school  of  applied  science 
at  Harvard  University  will  amount  to  about  j(l4,ooo,ooo,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  last  annuitant  the  endowment  may  reach  a  larger 
sum. 

The  idea  that  a  union  should  be  effected  between  Harvard  and 
Technology  to  prevent  waste  from  duplication  is  based  on  a  mis- 
taken analogy  with  business  enterprises.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
buildings,  laboratories,  equipment,  and  teaching  force  of  a  tech- 
nological school  bear  almost  a  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  students  to  be  accommodated.  Very  few  institutions  of  learn- 
ing   in  this    country  pay    such   high  salaries    to  their  instructing 

*  The  earliest  estimate  of  this  time  is  four  yean. 
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staffs  as  does  the  Institute.  During  the  past  year,  1902-03, 
with  between  1,500  and  1,600  students,  the  salaries  paid  for 
instruction  amounted  to  ^243,920.91. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  has  never  before  been  in  such  good 
financial  condition,  and  her  future  prospects  were  never  so  bright. 
Since  1862  she  has  received  from  private  benefactions  amounts 
ranging,  for  any  one  year,  from  $100  to  ^1975,000.  Exclusive  of 
the  square  on  Boylston  Street,  the  Institute  now  owns  property 
valued  at  a  little  more  than  ^13,600,000.  The  income  of  the  school 
last  year  was  ^436,808.45;  and,  while  ^36,432.14  were  spent  in 
excess  of  income,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  ^50,000  received 
in  the  same  year  for  general  purposes  and  the  ^51,000,  in  addition, 
for  special  purposes.  About  ^15,000  of  the  money  spent  in  excess 
of  income  was  due  to  the  high  price  of  coal.  The  courageous 
policy  of  the  Institute  in  always  meeting  the  needs  of  her  students 
and  the  demands  of  modern  education,  whether  or  not  she  had 
money  in  the  treasury,  has  always  been  justified  and  will,  it  is 
believed,  continue  to  be  justified.  If  Technology  maintains  her 
independence,  she  may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  ap- 
preciative generosity  of  the  public  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
There  is  credible  information,  for  example,  that  several  wills  are 
made  in  favor  of  the  Institute,  the  amounts  aggregating  more 
than  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER   FROM  SIX  MEMBERS   OF   THE    COR- 
PORATION 

Boston,  May  14, 1904. 
To  the  Alumni  and  Former  Students^  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology: 
A  misunderstanding  exists  concerning  the  recent  vote  passed 
by  the  Corporation.  We  wish  to  state  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
members  of  the  Corporation,  who  requested  this  action,  are  op- 
posed to  any  plan  looking  toward  the  absorption  of  the  Institute 
by  Harvard  University.  The  vote  passed  by  the  Corporation  is 
as  follows : — 
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That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  ascertain  whether  any 
arrangement  can  be  made  with  Harvard  University  for  a  combination  of 
effort  in  technical  education  such  as  will  substantially  preserve  the  organ- 
ization, control,  traditions,  and  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

As  signers  of  this  petition,  we  feel  that  a  consideration  of  the 
question  at  this  time  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

First.  Because  Harvard  University  has  just  received  a  bequest 
probably  exceeding  the  entire  endowment  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  the  provisions  of  the  trust  under  which  this  money 
is  given  call  for  its  expenditure  for  purposes  of  technical  educa- 
tion, which  would  make  it  necessary  for  Harvard  University  to 
establish  a  competing  technical  school,  unless  some  arrangement 
for  co-operation  is  entered  into. 

Second.  Because  the  Institute  has  been  so  successful  and  has 
developed  so  rapidly  that  it  has  entirely  outgrown  its  present  quar- 
ters, and  some  further  provision  must  be  made  in  this  respect;  and, 
moreover,  the  present  funds  available  for  payment  of  professors 
and  instructors  are  inadequate  to  allow  for  their  proper  compen- 
sation. 

Third.  Because  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  this  ques- 
tion affects  public  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  the  Institute,  and  has 
prevented  bequests  and  donations;  and  we  therefore  believe  it 
should  be  now  definitively  settled. 

Howard  A.  Carson,  Class  of  '69. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Class  of  '70. 
Eben  S.  Draper,  Class  of  '78. 
A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Class  of  '84. 

John  R.  Freeman,  Class  of  '76. 
Charles  A.  Stone,  Class  of  '88. 
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PRESS  EXTRACTS   SENT   OUT  BY   THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CLASS  SECRETARIES. 

[From  the  BoiCon  Etftning  Tranuript^  May  21,  1904] 
DUPLICATION   IN  TECHNOLOGICAL    EDUCATION 

It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed combination  of  effort  of  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  not  yet  been  referred  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  Institute.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  it  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  published  statements  in  regard  to  waste  in  education  and 
competing  technical  schools  lose  much  of  their  apparent  signifi- 
cance. We  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  constitutional 
relations  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Faculty  of  either  insti- 
tution; but  a  glance  at  the  Tech  Catalogue  will  make  it  evident^ 
as  would  be  expected ,  that  the  Corporation  is  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  men  selected  for  eminence  in  industry,  finance,  and 
engineering.  The  supply  of  experts  in  education  being  limited, 
the  Corporation  has  wisely  chosen  to  place  the  direction  of  educa- 
tional questions  in  the  hands  of  a  faculty,  which  is  on  that  account 
something  more  than  an  association  of  independent  teachers. 

If  the  pending  negotiations  with  Harvard  are  to  have  any  posi- 
tive result,  this  will  depend  necessarily  on  the  careful  and  very  delib- 
erate study  of  the  educational  problems  involved  by  the  Faculties 
of  the  two  institutions.  The  financial  and  even  the  legal  ques- 
tions involved  may  be  relatively  simple.  But  to  discuss  these  alone 
without  reference  to  the  less  tangible  but  more  vital  conditions 
essential  to  the  highest  success  in  a  comparatively  new  field  of 
education  is  to  take  a  partial  and  superficial  view  of  the  whole 
matter.  If  only  material  considerations  were  involved,  should 
not  the  combination  be  extended  to  include  all  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ?  If  it  is  wise  for  banks 
to  ''merge,"  may  it  not  be  equally  so  for  high  schools,  churches, 
and  hospitals,  so  many  of  which  would  exhibit  sufficient  deficits  ? 

Without  desiring  to  push  the  analogy  too  far,  still  less  to  attempt 
any  discussion  of  the  educational  issues  in  detail,  we  emphasize 
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the  unwisdom  of  depending  on  irresponsible  opinion  in  the  deli- 
cate and  difficult  questions  involved,  pending  their  consideration 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  as  the  only  body  which  has  had  in  this 
vicinity  actual  experience  in  the  education  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  students  of  Technology. 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Tranuript ,  May  25,  1904] 

TECH-HARVARD    MERGER:    A   PROTEST   FROM    A  CAPABLE    GRADUATE 

OF  TECH 

Practically  all  the  Advantages  in  the  Scheme  are  on  the  Side 
OF  Harvard. — It  reverses  the  Policy  of  the  Institution's 
Founder  and  of  its  Heads  since  the  Beginning. — The  Loss 
TO  Higher  Education  involved. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

On  May  4  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  by  a  majority  vote,  passed  the  following  motion: — 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  ascertain  whether  any 
arrangement  can  be  made  with  Harvard  University  for  a  combination  of 
effort  in  technical  education  such  as  will  substantially  preserve  the  organ- 
ization, control,  traditions,  and  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  and  with  subsequent  action  by 
Harvard,  a  conference  committee  of  four  gentlemen — two  from 
Harvard  and  two  from  the  Institute — are  considering  possible 
plans  of  affiliation.  Of  the  two  representatives  of  the  In^itute 
of  Technology,  neither  is  an  alumnus,  and  one  is  an  official  of  Har- 
vard University. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  particular  plan  which  these 
four  gentlemen  will  present, — a  plan  which,  it  has  been  promised 
by  the  President,  will  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
and  of  the  alumni  of  the  Institute  before  action  is  taken  by  the 
Corporation;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  must  fall  under  one  of  two  gen- 
eral heads:  (i)  an  agreement  by  which  each  institution  shall  aban- 
don certain  of  its  departments,  courses  of  study,  or  laboratories. 
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in  favor  of  the  other;  or  (2)  an  agreement  by  which  Harvard,  as 
far  as  she  legally  can,  shall  surrender  the  funds,  the  equipment, 
and  the  name  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  to  the  Institute  of 
Technology  on  condition  that  the  latter  admits  certain  Harvard 
officials  to  her  governing  body  and  becomes,  legally,  a  part  of 
Harvard  University. 

If  the  first  of  these  general  plans  were  adopted,  the  development 
of  higher  education  would  greatly  suffer  by  such  a  curtailment 
of  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  For  applied  science 
rests  so  absolutely  upon*  research  that  an  abandonment  of  any  of 
the  fields  of  research  would  react  disastrously  upon  the  work  of 
the  Institute.  Moreover,  the  various  technical  courses  now  given 
there  are  so  intertwined  one  with  another  that  to  lop  off  any  would 
certainly  work  injury  to  all  the  others. 

The  second  general  plan  (and  only  through  such  a  plan  can  the 
Institute  gain  the  use  of  the  McKay  or  other  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  endowments)  cannot  but  be  repugnant  to  past  and  present 
students  of  the  Institute,  and  cannot  fail,  if  it  be  carried  out,  to  do 
irreparable  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  Institute  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education. 

In  the  first  place,  to  adopt  such  a  plan  would  be  to  reverse  the 
unbroken  policy  of  forty  years, — a  pohcy  laid  down  by  Rogers 
(than  whom  no  one  in  the  nineteenth  century  did  more  for  the 
development  of  American  industries),  continued  by  Runkle  (to 
whose  initiative  the  country  owes  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing), and  strenuously  held  to  by  Walker  (during  the  fifteen  years 
of  whose  administration  the  number  of  students  and  of  build- 
ings quadrupled,  the  courses  of  study  increased  by  five,  the  funds 
augmented,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Institute  became  world- 
wide). This  policy  has  been  one  of  absolute  independence  for 
the  Institute,  so  that  its  growth  might  be  unhampered. by  old  tra- 
ditions, its  atmosphere  of  serious  work  might  be  uncontaminatedj 
its  progress  toward  a  complete  and  well-balanced  occupation  of 
the  wide  field  of  science  might  be  unchecked.  That  this  policy 
has  been  a  wise  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Institute,  although 
in  competition  for  two  decades  with  older  or  richer  schools  of  ap- 
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plied  science, — ^which  were  not,  however,  independent, — is  to-day 
the  leading  technological  school  of  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  to  adopt  such  a  plan  would  be  to  reduce  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  modern  institutions  of  learning  to  the  rank  of 
a  mere  professional  department.  For  the  Institute  can  take  the 
place  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  can  receive  the  funds 
belonging  to  that  school  only  upon  condition  of  assuming  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  now  holds  as  a  rec- 
ognized part  of  Harvard  University.  The  Institute  may  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  its  name,  but  that  name  will  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  belonging  wholly  to  Harvard  University.  The  Institute 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  its  organization  and  the  control  of  its  funds 
and  of  its  policy,  but  it  will  be  somewhat  such  a  government  as  is 
that  of  Egypt;  for,  just  as  the  acts  of  that  country  are  subordinate 
to  the  will  of  the  British  government,  so  the  "control"  which  is 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  will  be  subject  always  to 
further  control  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University. 
\he  power  of  the  purse  is  always  the  real  governing  power. 

Thirdly,  such  a  plan  will  deprive  past  graduates  of  the  Institute 
of  their  rights  as  Institute  alumni  without  admitting  them  to  those 
of  Harvard  graduates.  To  rob  nearly  three  thousand  men  of  that 
intangible  but  none  the  less  real  thing  which  men  mean  when  they 
speak  of  their  Alma  Mater  is  not  only  to  deprive  them  of  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  professional  success,  it  is  to  do  violence  to  their 
sense  of  justice  by  thus  taking  away  what  was  solemnly  and  seemingly 
in  perpetuity  given  as  the  reward  of  their  four  years'  work  and  study. 

And,  to  offset  these  and  other  risks  and  losses,  what  would  be 
gained  ? 

Harvard  University  would  gain  the  virtual  ownership  of  the 
leading  American  school  of  technology,  and  would  add  to  her  pos- 
sessions buildings  and  other  property  worth  over  three  and  one- 
half  millions  (perhaps  over  five  and  one-half  millions,  including  the 
land  on  Boylston  Street),  and  to  her  catalogue  a  great  body  of 
earnest  students  and  a  teaching  staff — provided  all  were  retained — 
of  over  two  hundred  men. 

Harvard  University  would  lose — ^nothing.    For  her  name  would 
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remain,  her  history  of  nearly  three  centuries  would  remain,  the 
loyalty  of  her  great  body  of  alumni  would  continue:  she  would  not 
even  part  with  the  McKay  endowment  and  other  property  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School;  for  it  would  still  be  used  in  her  service, 
and  would  be  used  to  such  advantage  as  without  the  aid  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  she  can  hardly  hope  for. 

The  Institute  of  Technology,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gain, 
some  years  hence,  the  income  from  about  four  million  dollars; 
she  would  gain  some  hundreds  of  students  now  in  attendance  upon 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School;  and  her  officers  would  secure  some 
freedom  from  the  burdens  of  administering  an  independent  college. 
But  in  return  for  this  money,  not  yet  available,  the  Institute  of 
Technology  would  lose  her  most  precious  possessions. 

She  would  lose  her  prestige  as  an  independent  leader  in  higher 
education,  a  leader  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

She  would  lose  her  opportunity — the  greatest  ever  given  to  an 
educational  institution — to  carry  to  full  fruition  the  plan  most  wisely 
outlined  by  President  Rogers.  The  Institute  has  been  so  busy 
taking  care  of  her  rapidly  increasing  students  that  she  has  hardly 
begun  to  reach  out  into  those  fields  of  higher  instruction,  of  deeper 
professional  training,  of  research,  which  lie  ready  at  her  hand,  and 
which,  if  she  remain  an  independent  institution,  she  can  begin  now 
more  fully  to  occupy. 

She  would  lose  the  loyalty  of  her  old  alumni,  she  would  gain 
but  a  divided  allegiance  from  her  coming  graduates.  For,  while 
her  present  graduates  have  for  the  Institute  of  Technology  a  love 
^nd  enthusiasm  as  great  as  that  of  any  Harvard  man  for  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  graduates  of  the  "Institute  of  Technology  affiliated  with 
Harvard  University"  would  be  Harvard  alumni  first,  and  Institute 
alumni  not  even  second;  for  the  real  Institute  would  have  disap- 
peared. As  to  the  men  of  the  thirty-six  classes  already  graduated, 
they  would  have  about  the  same  feeling  toward  this  affiliated  In- 
stitute which  Harvard  men  would  entertain  toward  that  univer- 
sity, were  it  to  become  subordinate  to  Yale. 

Finally,  from  such  affiliation  as  the  second  general  plan  involves, 
the  cause  of  higher  education  would  gain  absolutely   nothing,  and 
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it  would  lose  much.  For  to  consolidate  two  educational  institu- 
tions, each  of  which  is  now  training  young  men  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  is  to  defraud  the  cause  of  higher  education.  The  secret  of 
success  in  education,  especially  in  technical  education,  is  to  bring 
students  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with  their  teachers,  is 
to  give  them  the  freest  use  of  the  school's  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment. 

If  the  consolidated  school,  then,  is  to  do  as  good  work  as  the  single 
schools  have  separately  been  performing,  their  staffs  must  in  no 
way  be  diminished,  their  equipments  must  in  no  degree  be  curtailed. 
But,  if  the  proposed  consolidation  is  to  save  money,  there  will  be 
an  attempt  to  make  the  teaching  staff  and  equipment  of  one  insti- 
tution serve  the  needs  of  two.  This,  however,  will  increase  the 
number  of  students  to  each  professor,  will  diminish  the  share  of 
each  student  in  the  whole  equipment,  and  will  result  in  much  dam- 
age to  education  in  general  and  to  the  consolidated  schools  in  par- 
ticular. 

Higher  education  would  suffer,  also,  through  the  extinction  of 
the  healthful,  friendly  competition  now  existing  between  the  Insti-' 
tute  of  Technology  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  Institute  that  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  not  in  the  past  been 
keener.  And  there  could  be  no  greater  benefit  to  higher  education, 
no  higher  advantage  to  the  Institute  itself,  than  to  have  the  McKay 
endowment  build  up  on  the  Cambridge  side  of  the  Charles  an  active 
and  vigorous  competitor.  Colleges  are  naturally  conservative, 
they  are  unwilling  to  depart  from  established  methods,  because  of 
their  chronic  poverty  they  are  slow  to  meet  the  demands  of  social 
and  industrial  life.  This  is  dangerous,  especially  with  colleges 
of  applied  science,  where  discoveries  and  inventions  are  continually 
changing  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  industrial  world. 

A  strong  spur  to  keep  such  colleges  ever  on  the  alert,  ready  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  willing  to  take  risks  and  to  try  ex- 
periments, is  the  near  presence  of  a  friendly  rival,  who  is  sure  to 
profit  by  mistakes,  certain  to  watch  and  criticise  methods  and 
results,  eager  to  try  those  new  paths  and  to  take  up  with  those  new 
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ideas  which  wiii  give  it  an  advantage  in  the  educational  field.  That 
the  Institute  must  acquire — as  it  readily  can  acquire — money 
approximating  in  amount  that  of  the  McKay  bequest  is  no  loss  to 
the  community  or  to  education.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct gain  to  both;  for  the  double  sum  will  be  returned  to  the  com- 
munity many-fold  through  the  quickening,  broadening,  and  strength- 
ening of  the  resulting  competitive  education.  Merely  from  the 
industrial  standpoint  the  doubled  millions  will  come  back  to  the 
State  many  times  over  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  young  men 
whom  those  rival  endowments  train. 

General  education  would  suffer, '  moreover,  by  such  consolida- 
tion, through  the  resulting  unwieldiness  of  the  body  of  students  to 
be  educated.  No  school  of  applied  science  can  efficiently  handle 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  young  men.  The  Institute,  equally 
with  other  large  colleges,  is  already  hampered  in  its  work  of  educa- 
tion by  excess  of  numbers.  To  double  its  size  would  to  a  serious 
degree  dilute  its  educational  efficiency.  Sound  administration  does 
not  admit  of  two  heads  to  a  professional  department;  yet,  if  the 
department  increases  beyond  a  certain  size,  the  professor  in  charge 
becomes  a  mere  mechanician  involved  in  details  of  .administration, 
wearied  by  minutiae,  cut  off  almost  completely  from  that  personal 
contact  with  his  students  which  is  worth  more  to  them  than  all 
the  books  and  apparatus  in  their  curriculum. 

The  only  justification  for  an  affiliation  of  the  Institute  with  Har- 
vard University  would  be  the  hopeless  poverty  of  the  former  institu- 
tion. But,  as  is  stated  in  a  circular  letter  recently  issued  by  the 
Association  of  Class  Secretaries  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  — 

The  Institute  of  Technology  has  never  before  been  in  such  good  financial 
condition,  and  her  future  prospects  were  never  so  bright.  Exclusive  of 
the  square  on  Boylston  Street,  the  Institute  now  owns  property  valued 
at  a  little  more  than  1^3,600,000.  The  income  of  the  school  last  year  was 
^36,808.45;  and,  while  1^36,432.14  were  spent  in  excess  of  income,  this 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  1^50,000  received  in  the  same  year  for  general 
purposes,  And  the  f  51, 000,  in  addition,  for  special  purposes.  About  $iSr 
000  of  the  money  spent  in  excess  of  income  was  due  to  the  high  price  of 
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coal.  The  courageous  policy  of  the  Institute  in  always  meeting  the  needs 
of  her  students  and  the  demands  of  modem  education,  whether  or  not  she 
bad  money  in  the  treasury,  has  always  been  justified,  and  will,  it  is  believed, 
continue  to  be  justified.  If  Technology  maintains  her  independence, 
she  may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  appreciative  generosity  of  the  public 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  There  is  credible  information,  for  example, 
that  several  wills  are  made  in  favor  of  the  Institute,  the  amounts  aggre- 
gating more  than  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

If  the  Institute  remains  true  to  the  course  of  development  which 
she  has  pursued  for  forty  years  and  which  has  brought  her  fame, 
power,  and  efficiency,  she  can  confidently  depend  upon  her  past 
students  and  upon  the  public  at  large  to  see  that  she  is  no  poorer 
than  a  good  and  growing  college  ought  to  be.  What  has  so  greatly 
raised  the  standards  of  college  education  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  ?  Mainly  the  example  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  forc- 
ing the  older  institutions  to  revise  their  methods,  to  develop  their 
courses,  to  equip  laboratories,  and  to  give  an  education  more  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  modern  life.  And  those  older  institutions^ 
thus  modernized,  together  with  the  newer  colleges  of  the  West,  can 
never  injure  the  educational  work  of  the  Institute  if  she  remains 
true  to  herself,  even  should  their  competition  reduce  somewhat 
her  numbers.  They  will  merely  force  her  to  keep  "ahead  of  the 
procession"  and  to  do  every  year  better  and  better  work.  If, 
however,  the  Institute  is  tempted  by  the  money  belonging  to  another 
college  to  sell  her  great  birthright  for  a  few  millions  of  dollars;  if 
she  forgets  the  courage  of  Rogers,  Runkle,  Walker,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, who  boldly  faced  great  odds  and  dangers;  if  she  publicly 
declares  that  she  does  not  dare  to  continue  the  work  in  higher  edu« 
cation  which  they  began, — then  she  loses  the  respect  of  the  world, 
she  loses  the  love  and  loyalty  of  her  alumni,  she  loses  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  educational  leadership  ever  given  to  a  college,  and 
she  sinks  into  the  ignoble  position  of  a  subsidized  dependency. 

Alumnus. 

[From  the  Boston  Evtning  Tranuript,  May  17,  1904] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  connection  with   the  Technology-Harvard  negotiation  it  has 
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been  reiterated  that  the  Committee  of  Class  Secretaries  was  over- 
hasty  in  its  canvass  of  alumni  opinion,  that  it  should  have  awaited 
the  presentation  of  a  definite  plan,  relying  in  the  mean  time  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Corporation.  This  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  based 
on  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  situation.  The  Class  Secre- 
taries' Association  is  the  only  broadly  representative  body  of  alumni 
opinion.  Its  members  became  aware  that  steps  had  been  taken, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to  represent  alumni  opinion,  to  put  the 
Institute  in  the  position  of  seeking  a  combination  with  another 
institution,  which  had  only  six  years  before  insisted  on  ultimate 
union  as  a  basis  of  agreement. 

If  that  action  proposed  were  taken  by  the  Corporation,  the  diffi- 
culty of  defending  the  Institute's  absolute  independence  would  be — 
as  it  now  is — materially  enhanced.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the 
details  of  a  future  plan,  but  of  whether  the  alumni  should  have  any 
voice  with  the  Corporation  in  its  action  on  the  main  question; 
namely,  whether  "combination  of  effort  in  technical  education" 
should  be  sought  if  "the  organization,  traditions,  and  the  name" 
{not  the  independence,  be  it  noted)  of  the  Institute  were  to  be  "pre- 
served" in  some  refined  sense  which  it  was  necessary  to  qualify 
as  "substantially."  The  average  Tech  alumnus,  as  is  alleged  by 
a  newspaper  once  more  important  than  now,  may  not  be  prominent, 
he  may  not  even  be  broad-minded, — a  virtue  akin  to  superficiality, 
— but  he  is  tolerably  direct  in  his  mental  processes  and  possibly  a 
little  impatient  of  verbal  technicalities.  He  is  not  troubled  by  fine- 
spun doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  independence.  To  his  possibly 
too  simple  mind  the  Institute  has  no  right  to  Harvard  funds,  and 
can  acquire  no  right  to  them  except  with  absolutely  proportion- 
ate responsibility  to  the  university, — a  responsibility  incompatible 
with  independence.  To  men  holding  these  convictions  and  be- 
lieving themselves  responsible  to  their  fellow-alumni  it  was  an  im- 
perative duty  to  appeal  at  once  to  their  constituency  in  unequivocal 
terms  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Institute's 
independence.  The  response  was  exceedingly  significant.  There 
was  no  stampede.  To  many  the  idea  that  independence  could  be 
questioned  seemed  then  remote  and  preposterous,  to  some  the  pro- 
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posed  expression  of  opinion  seemed  premature,  to  all  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  act  without  fuller  information.  The  fact  that,  neverthe- 
less, not  fewer  than  two  thousand — 95  per  cent,  of  a  remarkably- 
large  poll — deemed  the  principle  of  independence  paramount  to 
any  formal  scruple  was  most  significant.  The  writer  desires  aft 
a  graduate  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  courage  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Class  Secretaries  in  taking  this  difficult  stand,  and  his 
hope  that  their  efforts  will  yet  remove  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome.  The  task  confronting  the  gentlemen  who  now  volun-^ 
teer  to  break  the  force  of  the  demonstration  of  alumni  conviction 
which  the  Class  Secretaries'  Committee  has  secured  is  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Graduate. 


CIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  122  PAST  STUDENTS 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  i,  1904. 

To  the  Alumni  and  Former  Students  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology : 

The  undersigned,  alumni  or  former  students  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  or  teachers  at  the  school,  believing 
that  there  is  much  discussion  abroad  with  reference  to  a  Technology- 
Harvard  affiliation  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts,  send 
this  letter  to  the  alumni. 

The  Corporation  has  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  to 
see  if  an  arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  forming  of  closer  re- 
lations between  the  two  institutions. 

We  believe  that  the  alumni  should  take  no  hasty  action  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  but  that  they  should  wait  until  they  have  a  definite 
proposition  for  discussion. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  ask  you  to  defer  your  judgment 
of  what  is  best  for  the  future  of  Technology  until  the  proposition 
for  an  affiliation  is  presented  to  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

[Signed  by  122  Persons.) 
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QRCULAR   LETTER   FROM  MR.  CARSON. 

MERGER  OF  THE   INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY  WITH  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

20  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  i,  1904. 

Dear  Sir^ — I  have  not  found  time  to  answer  the  letters  on  the 
above-named  subject  which  have  been  addressed  to  me  individually, 
and  for  this  reason  and  others  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  thereon 
in  this  note.  I  have  from  the  first  sympathized  with  some  of  the 
ideas  of  those  who  have  opposed  a  so-caiied  merger.  This  sym- 
pathy, however,  does  not  at  all  prevent  my  willingness  to  consider 
an  "arrangement"  with  Harvard  which  would  preserve  to  the  Insti- 
tution its  "name,  traditions,  organization,  and  control."'^  All 
depends  on  just  what  the  "arrangement"  would  be. 

For  example,  there  has  long  been  ai)  arrangement  between  the 
Institute  and  another  institution  of  learning  by  which  certain  teach- 
ing is  given  to  classes  of  the  Boston  University  by  the  Institute  and 
paid  for  by  the  University.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
objected  to  this;  and  I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  a  similar  ar- 
rangement with  Harvard,  for  much  or  little  technical  teaching, 
even  if  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  bargain  that  Harvard  be  officially 
(as  it  now  is  unofficially)  represented  in  the  Institute  corporation 
and  Executive  Committee. 

There  are  many  other  conceivable  plans  for  an  arrangement 
with  H;^rvard,  and  I  think  they  should  not  be  sweepingly  either 
assented  to  or  objected  to  unexamined  in  advance;  but,  whenever 
a  specific  proposal  is  made,  it  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  should 
then  be  aided  or  opposed  according  to  its  merits  or  demerits. 

Yours  truly, 

Howard  A.  Carson, 

Class  of  '69. 

*  Vote  of  Corpondon  of  the  Itottitute,  May  4,  1904. 
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THE  GORDON  McKAY  ENDOWMENT 

The  foiiowing  were  published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  27, 
1904:— 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  main  reason  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  a  Technology- 
Harvard  alliance  seems  to  be  the  fear,  on  the  side  of  Technology, 
that  there  will  be  built  from  the  McKay  bequest,  on  the  Cambridge 
side  of  Charles  River,  a  technological  school  of  similar  character 
to  the  Institute,  having  such  vast  resources  as  to  be  able  to  attract 
all  the  first-class  teachers,  by  the  payment  of  high  salaries,  and 
to  offer  to  students  the  same  or  greater  educational  facilities  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  Institute  can  afford,  so  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Institute  in  its  particular  line  of  work  will  be  endangered, 
and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  as  a  going  institution  shaken. 
An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  McKay  will  indicates 
clearly,  however,  that  a  school  of  the  present  size  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology  cannot  be  built  in  two  generations  of  men  from  the 
funds  which  Harvard  will  receive  from  the  McKay  estate, — a  very 
remote  contingency  for  which  to  sacrifice  in  the  least  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  Institute. 

It  has  been  understood  by  many  that  the  sums  of  money  to  be 
paid  to  Harvard  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  were  to  be  available, 
immediately  on  their  receipt,  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  the 
equipment  of  laboratories,  etc.,  so  that  the  initial  payment  of  |>i,ooo,- 
000,  which  will  be  received  in  five  or  ten  years  from  the  present 
date,  would  provide  for  the  establishing  of  a  great  technical  school 
at  an  early  date.  This  is  clearly  incorrect,  as  the  will  provides 
definitely  that,  should  Harvard  accept  the  terms  of  the  will,  all 
payments  from  the  trustees  of  the  estate  to  Harvard  College  con- 
stitute the  **  Gordon  McKay  endowment,"  of  which  the  income 
only  is  to  be  available  for  the  Gordon  McKay  school. 

Thus,  instead  of  ^1,000,000  being  immediately  available  for 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  there  will  be  available  only  $40,000 
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(4  per  cent,  return  from  investment  being  assumed)  one  year  after 
the  receipt  of  the  initial  payment,  and  somewhat  larger  sums  in 
succeeding  years,  as  the  endowment  grows  by  additional  payments 
from  the  trustees.  As  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Institute 
now  exceeds  |>5,ooo,ooo,  it  is  plain  that  no  competition  based  on 
equal  facilities  is  to  be  expected  from  the  McKay  bequest  in  fifty 
years,  even  should  there  be  no  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
Institute  in  that  time,  and  presuming  that  no  part  of  the  McKay 
funds  is  diverted  to  the  Medical  School,  Observatory,  or  other  scien- 
tific schools  of  Harvard  College,  a  use  which  the  will  permits. 

The  above  facts  and  others  of  importance  are  well  brought  out 
in  the  following  opinion  on  the  provisions  of  the  McKay  will  from 
a  prominent  Boston  lawyer: — 

Memorandum  of  opinion  of  the  McKay  will : — 

I.  How  soon  will  the  estate  of  the  late  Gordon  McKay  be  available 
for  use  for  the  purposes  of  a  scientific  school  ? 

All  the  estate  of  every  name  and  nature  left  by  Gordon  McKay  at  his 
death  was  bequeathed  and  devised  to  trustees,  to  be  held  and  disposed  of 
by  them  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  following: — 

(a)  To  hold  and  securely  invest  and  reinvest  said  principal  estate. 

(b)  To  care  for  the  McKay  burial-place. 

(c)  To  pay  certain  annuities  out  of  the  income  of  said  estate. 

(</)  To  invest  from  time  to  time  80  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of  the  net 
annual  income  of  said  estate  after  paying  said  annuities  until  such  accum- 
ulations amount  to  the  sum  of  |li, 000,000,  and  then  to  pay  over  said  sum 
of  III, 000,000  to  the  "President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  their 
corporate  capacity."  Said  sum  of  f  1,000,000  is  to  be  held  and  invested 
by  said  President  and  Fellows  as  part  of  the  Gordon  McKay  endowment, 
and  the  income  from  it  is  to  be  used  to  promote  applied  science.  I  am 
informed  on  good  authority  that  it  will  be  at  least  five  years,  and  probably 
not  more  than  ten  years,  before  this  sum  is  paid  over  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College. 

After  said  sum  of  |li  ,000,000  has  been  paid  over  to  the  said  President 
and  Fellows,  80  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of  the  net  income  from  the  remainder 
of  the  Gordon  McKay  estate,  after  paying  existing  annuities,  is  to  be  an- 
nually paid  over  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  to  said  President  and  Fellows, 
who  shall  hold  and  invest  it  as  part  of  the  Gordon  McKay  endowment; 
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and  upon  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  annuitant  all  the  residue 
of  the  estate  is  to  be  paid  over  to  said  President  and  Fellows,  to  be  held 
and  invested  by  them  as  part  of  the  Gordon  McKay  endowment. 

There  were  at  the  date  of  the  printing  of  the  will  by  the  trustees  sixteen 
annuitants,  receiving  in  all  ^2,600  per  year.  One  of  the  annuitants  was 
bom  in  1886  and  one  in  1887,  while  some  of  the  others  are  children  of  per- 
sons who  were  living  in  1887. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  when  the  payments  from  the  income  of  the  estate 
are  made  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  they  become  part  of  a  principal 
fund,  and  that  until  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  annuitant  it  is  the  in- 
come from  part  of  the  income  of  the  Gordon  McKay  estate  that  will  be 
available  to  promote  applied  science. 

2.  For  what  purposes  is  the  endowment  created  by  the  late  Gordon 
McKay  to  be  used  ? 

The  net  income  of  said  endowment  is  to  be  used  to  promote  applied 
science.' — 

Firsts  by  maintaining  professorships,  workshops,  laboratories,  and 
collections  for  any  or  all  of  those  scientific  subjects  which  have  or  may 
hereafter  have  applications  useful  to  man;  and, 

Secondy  by  aiding  meritorious  and  needy  students  in  pursuing  those 
subjects. 

The  testator  instructs  the  President  and  Fellows  to  take  special  care 
that  the  great  subject  of  mechanical  engineering,  in  all  its  branches  and 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  be  thoroughly  provided  for. 

All  grades  of  instruction  in  applied  science,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, may  be  provided  for  from  the  endowment. 

The  professors  supported  from  the  endowment  are  to  be  provided  with 
suitable  assistance  in  their  several  departments. 

These  provisions  are  so  broad  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  large  part  of  the 
income  from  the  endowment  may  be  used  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
to  promote  applied  science  along  many  of  the  lines  on  which  Harvard  Col- 
lege is  now  working,  among  others  along  the  lines  of  medicine,  biology, 
and  kindred  subjects. 

3.  Who  shall  hold  and  invest  the  endowment,  who  shall  apply  the  in- 
come from  the  endowment,  and  who  are  the  beneficiaries  under  the  will  ? 
To  answer  these  questions,  we  must  look  to  the  will  to  find  the  intent  of 
the  testator. 

Referring  to  the  will,  I  note  that  the  sum  of  f  1,000,000  is  to  be  paid  over 
to  "the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
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pacity/'  to  be  held  and  applied  by  them  and  their  successors  in  said  capac- 
ity, for  the  purposes  and  trusts  thereinafter  declared,  and  that  all  other 
sums  paid  over  to  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  are  given 
to  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  strictly  upon  the  same 
trusts  and  purposes. 

I  also  note  that  the  testator  directs  that  the  investments  of  the  endow- 
ment shall  be  merged  with  the  general  investments  of  the  other  permanent 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows. 

In  making  the  bequest  to  "the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege," it  can  be  assumed  that  the  testator  had  in  mind  the  powers  of  the 
corporation.  These  powers  are,  generally  speaking,  given  in  its  charter 
and  limited  by  it.  Referring  to  the  charter  and  amendments,  I  find  that 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  their  successors  shall 
and  may  purchase  and  acquire  to  themselves,  or  take  and  receive  upon 
free  gift  and  donation,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  and  any 
goods  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
President,  Fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  said  college,  while  another  clause 
of  the  charter  includes  officers  of  the  college  as  beneficiaries.  The  assump- 
tion is,  therefore,  that  a  bequest  to  the  "  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
CoU^"  is  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  members  of  Harvard  College. 

In  the  will  the  testator  directs  that  the  salaries  attached  to  the  profes- 
sorships maintained  from  the  endowment  be  kept  liberal,  that  their  effect 
may  be  to  raise,  in  some  judicious  measure,  the  general  scale  of  compen- 
sation for  the  teachers  of  the  university.  (From  this  it  appears  that  the 
professorships  maintained  from  the  endowment  are  to  be  professorships 
in  the  "university,"  which  is  "Harvard  College.") 

Toward  the  end  of  the  will  I  note  the  following  two  paragraphs. — 

"Should  the  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  fail  to  accept 
(in  writing)  the  above  endowment  upon  the  terms  and  provisions  above 
set  forth  within  two  years  after  my  death,  I  then  give  said  accumuladons 
and  said  residue  to  my  trustees  hereunder,  and  their  successors,  in  trust 
to  apply  the  same  to  the  purposes  above  set  forth. 

"And  for  this  purpose  I  direct  them  to  select  suitable  associates  and  form 
a  corporation  in,  and  under  the  laws  of,  and  if  need  be,  under  a  special 
charter  to  be  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  receive,  hold,  manage,  and  apply  said  endowment  by  means 
of  an  establishment  at  some  place  within  said  Commonwealth  for  the 
purposes  and  upon  the  terms  above  set  forth,  in  respect  to  said  gift  to  Har- 
vard College." 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  testator,  first 
that  the  same  corporation  should  hold,  manage,  and  apply  the  endow- 
ment; and,  second,  that  the  endowment  was  to  be  a  gift  to  "Harvard  Col- 
lege/' conditional  only  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  named  in  the  will.  The 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  accepting  the  endowment, 
are  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  will  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  and  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  will;  for  the  acceptance  of  the  en- 
dowment makes  a  contract  between  the  testator  and  the  corporation.  As 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  no  State  shall  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  any  action  by  the  legislature 
attempting  to  change  the  provisions  of  the  will,  will  be  null  and  void.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  the  principal  fund  of  the  endowment  is  to 
be  held  and  invested  by  the  "President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College/' 
that  the  income  from  said  fund  is  to  be  applied  by  "the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College,"  and  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  shall 
be  members  of  "Harvard  College." 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  and  others  to  whom  the  present  agitation  is  due 
are  unduly  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  competition,  which  can 
hardly  become  appreciable  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Cor- 
poration's youngest  member;  and  they  must  hold  very  cheaply 
the  favor  and  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  and  alumni  to  alienate 
their  sympathy  and  aid  by  consideration  of  a  proposition  involv- 
ing, as  the  above  opinion  clearly  shows,  the  independence  of  the 
Institute  and  furnishing  so  small  an  addition  to  its  funds  as  can 
come  in  any  reasonable  time  from  the  McKay  endowment.  It 
is  certainly  a  matter  for  regret  that,  if  the  Corporation  has  found 
its  resources  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  necessary  growth  of 
the  Institute's  plant,  it  did  not  first  ask  the  help  of  its  former  stu- 
dents, whose  loyal  support  cannot  be  questioned,  while  as  a  matter 
of  business  it  is  surprising  that  they  should  prefer  to  seek  the  very 
distant  aid  which  alone  the  Mckay  bequest  can  afford. 

Acting  on  the  statements  of  the  Institute's  needs  received  at  the 
recent  Reunion,  past  students  all  over  the  country  have  organized 
to  raise  immediately  a  large    endowment,  contingent  upon  the 
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independence  of  the  Institute;  and  it  is  known  that,  aside  from 
the  above  fund,  bequests  of  at  least  ^2,000,000  will  be  available 
before  many  years.  The  greater  part  of  these  bequests,  however, 
will  not  come  to  the  Institute  unless  it  is  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  official  representation  of  Harvard  College  on  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  Technology.  With  the  aid  thus  afforded  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Institute  can  promptly  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  its  students  and  maintain  readily  its  present  leadership  in  tech- 
nical education.  Edward  G.  Thomas,  '87. 
Boston,  June  11,  1904. 

(EDITORIAL) 

THE  GORDON  MCKAY  BEQUEST 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Edward  G.  Thomas,  comprising 
citations  from  a  legal  opinion  touching  the  precise  conditions  of 
the  Gordon  McKay  bequest  to  Harvard  College,  places  the  matter, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  establishment  of  any  organic  relation 
between  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  upon  a  differ- 
ent basis  from  that  commonly  supposed  to  exist.  In  the  discussions 
of  the  subject  of  constituting  some  formal  relation  of  intimate 
alliance  or  co-operation  (for  we  believe  the  notion  of  a  merger 
is  repudiated  by  both  parties)  it  has  been  assumed  that  Harvard 
has  acquired  an  endowment  for  work  in  the  department  of  ap- 
plied science  that  threatens  not  only  to  cause  an  uneconomic  dupli- 
cation of  plant  for  the  same  purposes,  but  to  so  overshadow  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  by  virtue  of  the  superior  means  of  the  new 
institution,  as  to  obscure  its  rank  and  repute  in  the  educational 
world. 

By  some  means  it  has  become  a  current  idea  that  Harvard  is 
to  have  very  soon  from  the  McKay  estate  an  available  fund  of 
several  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  such 
an  institution.  The  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  McKay  will 
that  is  set  forth  in  the  communication  referred  to  indicates  that 
this  common  opinion  is  erroneous.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
Harvard  will  have  no*  such  sum  available  for  use  in  the  immediate 
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future.  The  Gordon  McKay  estate  is  to  be  held  in  trust  and  the 
income  used  in  the  payment  of  a  large  number  of  annuities,  some 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  will  not  expire  for  many  years,  as  the 
beneficiaries  are  now  infants.  It  is  not  until  all  these  annuities 
have  lapsed  that  the  principal  of  the  estate  is  to  come  into  pos- 
session of  Harvard,  and  not  then  for  expenditure,  but  as  an  en- 
dowment, the  income  of  which  may  be  used  for  purposes  speci- 
fied. 

But  it  is  provided  that,  whenever  in  the  interim  the  accumula- 
tions of  income  in  excess  of  the  sum  required  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuities  shall  amount  to  ^i,ooo,ocx),  that  sum  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  college  as  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  used  to  promote  education  in  science,  especially  in  ap- 
plied science;  and,  further,  that,  after  the  payment  of  this  Ji,ooo,- 
000,  80  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  shall  annually  be  paid  to  the 
college  corporation  and  added  to  the  endowment  fund  already 
established,  only  the  income  of  which  is  available  for  expenditure. 
Ultimately,  the  endowment  will  be  increased  by  the  whole  residue 
of  the  estate,  as  before  stated. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  should  know  best  that  the  first 
instalment  of  the  endowment,  ^i,cxx),ooo,  will  not  be  paid  until 
some  time  between  five  and  ten  years  hence.  If  this  shall  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  yield  a  return  of  4  per  cent.,  there  will  be  from 
it  an  annual  revenue  of  f40,ocx)  available  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated. This  sum  will  gradually  increase,  of  course;  but,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  bequest  will 
enable  Harvard  to  establish  a  scientific  plant  rivalling  that  already 
possessed  by  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  presume  that  much  additional  good  fortune  in  the  way 
of  endowment  may  accrue  to  the  Institute  before  that  distant 
day. 

The  significance  of  the  conditions  set  forth  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
financial  situation  is  an  element  of  supposed  present  urgency  in 
determining  the  establishment  of  new  relations  between  the  two 
educational  institutions,  it  really  has  little  force,  and  gives  no 
reason  for  precipitate  action.      Twenty  or  fifty  years    hence   the 
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comparative  resources  of  the  institutions  may  be  quite  different. 
Certainly,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  is  in 
present  peril  of  having  its  usefulness  dwarfed  by  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  McKay  millions  in  building  up  a  rival.  The  primary 
error  in  the  matteir  is  that  of  Mr.  McKay  himself  in  not  deciding 
to  secure  to  Technology  the  primacy  it  had  so  bravely  established 
in  the  work  that  he  desired  to  aid. 


THE   TECHNOLOGY   FUND 

Colonel  Livermore,  speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  Institute,  said  at  the  reunion  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset: — 

The  whole  origin  of  the  raising  of  the  question  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred [that  of  the  proposed  combination  of  effort  with  Harvard  University] 
is  a  financial  one.  It  is  the  fear  that  the  Institute  will  not,  without  taking 
some  action  for  co-operation,  have  the  necessary  financial  support.  ...  It 
would  take  a  pledge  of  not  a  great  sum  from  each  individual  of  the  three 
thousand  alumni  to  make  the  Institute  feel  as  independent  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  not  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  board  of  government,  or  for  any 
individual,  but  for  the  Institute,  to  keep  it  at  the  best  and  to  make  it  in  the 
future  the  leader  of  all  technical  institutions  in  this  country. 

Following  this  pertinent  suggestion,  certain  past  students  of  the 
Institute,  from  Boston  and  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  began 
on  the  morning  after  the  reunion  to  make  preparations  for  the 
raising  of  a  Technology  fund  to  further  the  development  and  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Institute.  Already  a  number  of 
meetings  have  been  held,  headquarters  have  been  established  at 
the  Technology  Club,  class  committees  in  Boston  and  local  com- 
mittees in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  or  are  being  or- 
ganized, and  information  regarding  the  proposed  fund  is  being  sent 
to  all  past  students  of  the  Institute  whose  addresses  are  known. 
In  addition,  lists  of  persons  of  wealth  believed  to  be  interested  in 
the  Institute  are  being  prepared,  and  a  systematic  appeal  will  be 
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made  to  them  through  proper  channels  at  the  same  time  that  the 
canvass  of  Technology  men  is  going  on. 

The  work  is  being  taken  hold  of  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  the 
classes,  collectively  and  individually,  are  rallying  to  the  work  of 
securing  for  the  Institute  five-year  pledges  of  financial  support, 
which,  in  their  total,  will  place  the  school,  for  some  years  at  least, 
in  a  position  of  comparative  financial  ease.  The  reunion  indicated 
clearly  the  loyalty  of  her  sons  to  their  Alma  Mater.  It  only  re- 
mains for  them  to  demonstrate  that  loyalty  by  tendering  financial 
as  well  as  moral  support. 

The  plan  has  the  cordial  indorsement  of  President  Pritchett. 
Mr.  William  Endicott,  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Livermore,  and  General 
Charles  J.  Paine,  all  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute,  have  con- 
sented to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee.  Dr.  Francis  H.  Will- 
iams, '73,  Professor  Robert  H.  Richards,  '68,  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe, 
'82,  and  Professor  Francis  W.  Chandler  will  act  as  an  executive 
committee;  and  actively  associated  with  them  are  already  a  number 
of  representative  past  students  of  the  Institute,  acting  either  as 
members  of  class  committees  in  and  around  Boston  or  as  members 
of  local  committees  in  other  large  cities  and  centres  of  the  country. 
All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Technology  Fund  Com- 
mittee, 83  Newbury  Street,  Boston  (Telephone,  Back  Bay  195).  The 
office  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Technology  Club,  and  some  mem- 
ber or  representative  of  the  committee  will  be  in  attendance  every 
day,  excepting  Sunday. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Institute  is  more  pressing  than  for 
many  years  because  of  the  demands  made  by  increasing  numbers, 
by  higher  professional  standards,  by  calls  for  graduate  work  on  the 
part  of  students  and  for  research  work  on  the  part  of  the  instruct- 
ing staff,  and  most  of  all  by  the  increasing  competition  of  those 
colleges  of  the  Central  and  Western  States  which  have  modelled 
their  work  upon  that  of  the  Institute.  Up  to  this  time  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Institute  has  been  that  of  a  pioneer.  In  future  it  must 
bethat  of  the  "first  among  equals."  Such  leadership  will  require 
growing  resources  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Institute  the  best 
equipment,  the  best  courses,  and  the  best  teaching  staff. 
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At  present  its  extensive  teaching  plant  and  its  large  annual  ex- 
penditures are  resting  upon  a  capital  too  small,  upon  a  main 
source  of  income — from  tuition  fees — too  uncertain  for  financial 
safety.  Before  many  years  some  millions  of  dollars  will  prob- 
ably come  in  from  gifts  and  bequests.  For  at  least  the  next 
five  years,  however,  the  Institute  must  have  large,  unrestricted 
funds  for  current  expenditure  if  it  is  to  keep  the  position  which  it 
has  held  from  its  foundation, — that  of  the  leader  among  American 
technological  schools. 

The  Institute  needs  funds:  (i)  that  it  may  make  its  equipment 
in  every  way  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  every  other  similar  insti- 
tution; (2)  that  it  may  pay  its  professors  and  instructors  sufficient 
salaries  to  enable  it  to  secure  and  retain  upon  its  staiF  the  best 
men  anywhere  to  be  found;  (3)  that  the  professors  and  instructors 
may  be  so  far  relieved  from  administrative  and  routine  work  as 
to  permit  of  their  having  ample  time  for  research  and  for  study; 
(4)  that  no  young  man  who  shows  himself  well  fitted  to  receive  an 
Institute  education  may  be  shut  out  for  lack  of  money;  (5)  that 
there  may  be  no  pause  or  hesitation  in  the  progress  of  the  Insti- 
tute toward  that  complete  development  of  which  the  school  is 
plainly  capable;  (6)  that,  in  short,  the  Institute  may  continue  to 
stand,  as  it  has  stood  for  forty  years,  at  the  head.  The  past 
students  of  the  Institute  are,  in  the  main,  too  young  (more  than 
one-half  of  the  graduates  having  left  the  school  within  eight  years) 
for  them  to  provide  all  the  needed  money;  but  it  is  their  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  should  be  their  privilege,  to  furnish  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  much-needed  "emergency  fund"  during  the  next 
five  years : — 

Because  they  can  appreciate  better  than  others  the  necessity  and 
the  value  of  this  immediate  help. 

Because  their  support  at  this  moment  of  special  need  will  have 
great  moral  weight,  showing  that  those  who  know  the  Institute 
best  have  the  strongest  faith  in  her  future. 

Because  such  support  from  the  past  students  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  securing  contributions  from  others  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  Institute. 
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Because  her  past  students  owe  an  actual  money  debt  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  more  than  a  million  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  every 
student  costs  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  more  than  he  pays  in, 
and  because  they  owe,  in  addition,  a  personal  and  professional  debt 
for  the  training  given  them  by  the  Institute  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  money. 

Because,  after  the  splendid  evidences  of  loyalty  which  signalized 
the  reunion,  a  failure  to  translate  that  abstract  affection  into  con- 
crete support  would  be  a  humiliating  ending  to  a  great  demonstra- 
tion. 

Because,  if  they  prove  themselves  willing  and  able  to  help  the 
Institute  in  a  substantial  way,  the  past  students  may  reasonably 
ask  and  expect  to  have  a  voice  in  the  policies  and  the  government  of 
their  Alma  Mater, — a  result  which  would  greatly  conduce  to  her 
development. 

Because,  if  the  Institute  loses  her  position  as  the  leader  in  tech- 
nological education  and  ceases  to  be  an  example  for  other  in- 
stitutions to  follow,  those  who  have  had  her  training  and  who 
possess  her  degree  will  be  the  chief  sufferers. 

Because  the  McKay  endowment,  even  if  the  Institute  possessed 
it,  will  not  be  available  for  five  or  ten  years;  and  money  is  needed 
for  immediate  development. 

Because,  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  that  are  in  progress 
with  Harvard  University,  it  will  enable  the  Corporation  of  the  In- 
stitute to  eliminate,  to  a  great  extent,  financial  considerations  and 
to  decide  upon  its  educational  merits  the  question  of  any  alliance. 

Because,  finally,  the  Tech  spirit  does  not  admit  of  any  half- 
heartedness  or  any  suggestion  of  failure  in  anything  which  Insti- 
tute men  decide  to  undertake. 

The  Review  predicts  for  the  Technology  Fund  the  certain  suc- 
cess which  such  a  movement  deserves,  and  will  report  fully  in  the 
October  number  the  progress  which  is  being  made.  Meanwhile 
it  urges  every  past  student  to  contribute  to  the  fund  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability. 
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GENERAL   INSTITUTE   NEWS 

CORPORATION   NOTES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  June  3,  the  following  promo- 
tions were  authorized:  C.  L.  Adams,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
Drawing;  Dr.  William  D.  Coolidge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physico- 
chemical  Research;  Dr.  George  V.  Wendell  and  Professor  Louis 
Derr,  Associate  Professors  of  Physics;  Professor  F.  H.  Bailey,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics;  Mr.  Ralph  R.  Lawrence,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering;  Dr.  C.  H.  Warren,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Geology;  Messrs.  R.  G.  Burnham  and  Archibald 
Gardner,  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Mr.  Richard  B. 
Earle,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry;  Mr.  Newell  C.  Page, 
Instructor  in  Physics;  Mr.  Allen  L.  Appleton,  Instructor  in  Naval 
Architecture;  and  Arthur  C.  Melcher,  Research  Associate  in  Physi- 
cal Chemistry. 

Dr.  Willis  R.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry, 
sent  in  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  this  school  year. 
Dr.  Whitney  will  take  charge  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
General  Electrical  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.  The  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  with  deep  regret.  Dr.  Whitney  was  made  non- 
resident Associate  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  the  third 
man  to  be  honored  with  a  non-resident  professorship;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  occasional  lectures  at  the  Insti- 
tute. 

FACULTY  NOTES 

At  the  Faculty  meeting  of  June  2,  on  motion  of  Professor  Cross,  the  fol- 
lowing votes  were  passed : — 

''  Votedy  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  educational  issues  involved 
in  the  present  negotiations  with  Harvard  University,  the  Corporation  be 
requested  to  allow  the  Faculty  at  least  until  October  for  any  action  or  ex- 
pression of  opinion  which  may  be  asked  in  accordance  with  previous  state- 
ments by  the  President. 
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"  Foted,  That,  in  case  any  communication  is  made  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  Harvard  negotiations  during  the  summer, 
it  be  referred  for  report  to  the  Faculty  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  as  follows:  Professors  Richards, Cross,  Lanza,  Swain 
Chandler,  Sedgwick,  Dewey,  Peabody,  Tyler,  Bates,  Schwamb,  Burton, 
Talbot,  Currier,  and  Duncan.** 


Extract  from  the  Faculty  Records  of  June  8y  IQO^ 

The  President  thereupon  stated  that  the  Corporation  acceded  most  will- 
ingly to  the  request  of  the  Faculty  that  no  action  or  expression  of  opinion 
be  asked  of  the  Faculty  until  October;  that  it  was  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Corporation  that  any  expression  of  Faculty  opinion  be  individ- 
ual rather  than  collective;  that,  if  he  had,  however,  given  the  Faculty 
the  general  understanding  that  it  should  have  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  a  collective  expression  of  opinion,  he  would  certainly  undertake  to  carry 
out  this  understanding  at  the  proper  time;  that  the  Corporation  fully 
appreciated  the  moral  rights  of  the  Faculty  in  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  question;  and  that  nothing  of  importance  should  be  done  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

The  Dean  stated  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  understanding  of  the  Fac- 
ulty that  the  President  had  stated  that  there  would  be  opportunity  for  a 
collective  expression  of  opinion. 

Professor  Richards  inquired  if  there  would  be  opportunity  given  by  the 
Corporation  for  an  informal  expression  of  collective  opinion,  in  view  of 
the  advantage  which  would  attend  an  interchange  of  ideas  in  Faculty  dis- 
cussion. 

The  President  stated  that  there  would  be  opportunity  for  such  procedure. 

In  summer  reading  a  new  departure  has  been  taken  this  year. 
The  number  of  instructors  at  the  Institute  who  have  graduated 
since  the  requirement  was  by  the  Faculty  made  part  of  the  regular 
work  being  now  fairly  large,  they  were  asked  to  give  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge  a  frank  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  continuing  summer  reading  and  to  criticise  the 
books  chosen.  The  views  expressed  were  varied,  but  a  consider- 
able majority  were  in  favor  of  continuing  the  requirement.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  was  that  a  wider  latitude  should  be  given 
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in  choice  of  books,  and  the  new  lists  have  been  made  up  with  this 
point  in  view.  A  student  may  now  do  the  bulk  of  the  reading  in 
any  single  department  of  letters,  and  so  indulge  any  taste  he  may 
have  for  science,  fiction,  history,  or  poetry.  He  cannot  obtain  the 
required  number  of  points  without  adding  some  of  the  selected 
books  in  other  lines,  but  still  may  largely  follow  his  individual 
taste.  This  scheme,  like  the  earlier  one,  is  largely  tentative;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  results  may  prove  its  practical  usefulness. 

A  very  attractive  illustrated  pamphlet  of  about  fifty  pages,  giv- 
ing '^  a  brief  account  of  the  foundation,  character  and  equipment" 
of  the  Institute,  has  been  published  for  distribution  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

"The  John  Marshall  Prize  for  the  year  1904  has  been  awarded 
to  Davis  Rich  Dewey  (Ph.D.  '86)  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 
recently  published  work,  entitled  '  Financial  History  of  the  United 
States.'  This  prize  consists  of  a  bronze  likeness  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity who  has  produced  the  best  work  during  the  year  upon  some 
subject  in  historical  or  political  science."  (From  the  official  list 
of  Commencement  appointments  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.) 

Professor  Richards  is  one  of  the  list  of  lecturers  at  the  new  Car- 
negie Technical  School  at  Pittsburg. 


ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS 

The  entrance  examinations  were  held  on  June  30,  July  i  and 
2,  and  the  number  of  complete  applicants,  as  compared  with  192 
of  last  year,  was  192;  of  finals,  as  compared  with  206  of  last  year, 
was  241.  The  number  of  College  Entrance  Examinations  Board 
candidates,  as  compared  with  the  33  of  last  year,  was  67.  The 
sum  of  the  candidates  who  purpose  entering  the  Institute  in  1904, 
as  compared  with  the  431  of  last  year,  is  500.  If  the  same  per 
cent,  of  students  is  accepted  as  last  year,  the  entering  class  will 
be  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  but  not  so  large  as  the 
year  before  last.  The  number  of  preliminary  candidates,  as  com- 
pared with  the  358  of  last  year,  was  320. 
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This  year  for  the  first  time  candidates  for  admission  were  given 
the  privilege  of  dividing  their  entrance  examinations  between  June 
and  September  of  the  same  year.  They  were  obliged  to  pass  at 
least  two  subjects,  and  to  submit  a  satisfactory  elective  in  order 
to  receive  any  credit. 

The  examination  requirement  in  physics  took  elBFect  for  the  pre- 
liminary candidates  who  chose  this  as  one  of  the  preliminary  sub- 
jects, and  the  requirement  takes  effect  for  all  students  entering 
after  1904.    This  is  now  cancelled  from  the  list  of  elective  subjects. 

DEPARTMENT  NOTES 
CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

Notwithstanding  the  dull  times  there  has  been  sufficient  demand 
for  graduates  in  civil  engineering  to  offer  more  positions  than 
there  were  men.  A  small  number  of  the  graduates,  however, 
are  still  unemployed,  preferring  to  look  for  other  positions.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Breed,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  will  spend  the  summer 
in  Chicago  in  the  employ  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  R.R.  Co.  Mr.  K.  S. 
Sweet,  instructor,  will  spend  the  summer  in  practical  sanitary 
work  in  the  employ  of  Leonard  Metcalf  and  R.  S.  Weston.  There 
will  be  no  "summer  school"  in  civil  engineering  this  year,  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  students  who  applied.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  class  of  '05  attended  the  school  last  summer;  and,  as 
the  course  is  now  open  to  both  second-year  and  third-year  men, 
the  students  of  '06  will  be  able  to  attend  next  summer  if  they  desire. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  future  the  school  will  be  held  only  every 
other  year. 

The  summer  course  in  surveying  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Robbins  this  year,  as  usual,  in  the  month  of  July. 

Professor  Allen  has  prepared. a  set  of  notes  on  Railroad  Signalling 
which  will  henceforth  be  used  by  the  Senior  Class. 

MINING   ENGINEERING 

The  new  George  Crocker  Joint  Summer  School  of  Mining  Engi- 
neering, located  at  the  Dives  and   Pelican  Mine,  Silver  Plume, 
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Col.,  has  been  initiated  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  give  pupib 
of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Technology, 
a  practical  experience  in  mining. 

At  this  writing,  students  at  the  school  report  that  they  are  having 
a  good  experience  and  learning  a  great  deal. 

The  approximate  numbers  are: — 

Columbia 40 

Yale      . 7 

Harvard 13 

Technology 20 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  has  also  by  courtesy  been  invited 
to  join  the  school. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Board  of  Instruction  of  the  Mining 
Department  will  consist  of  Messrs.  Richards,  Hofman,  Lodge, 
Locke,  Hollis,  Reed,  Litchman,  Horton,  Faulkner,  and  Brown. 
Mr.  Schumacher  will  be  retained  also  as  Professor  Richards 's  pri- 
vate assistant.  Dr.  Fay,  on  account  of  his  increasing  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  the  chemical  department,  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  metallographic  work.  This  will  be  taken  up  by  Pro- 
fessor Sauveur,  who  for  several  years  previous  had  charge  of  his 
work.  Professor  Sauveur  is  the  editor  of  the  Metallographist, 
which  is  the  leading  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  country;  and  he 
is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  it. 

Of  the  graduating  class,  numbering  about  35,  26  were  engaged 
at  the  time  of  graduation  or  within  a  few  days  of  leaving.  Nine 
are  not  yet  engaged. 

ARCHITECTURE 

In  his  recently  published  '^  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  the  editor, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  valuable  services  that  were 
rendered  by  Joseph  A.  Meyer,  of  the  class  of  '91,  at  the  ruins  of 
NufFar  in  Babylon  in  1894,  while  he  was  holding  a  travelling  fel- 
lowship. How  the  Institute  prepared  Meyer  for  the  responsi- 
bility he  was  to  assume  is  here  well  told.     Rarely  had  a  young  man 
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gone  forth  with  better  pt-omise  for  a  full  as  well  as  useful  life,  and 
his  death  through  devotion  to  his  work  came  as  a  shock  to  those 
of  us  who  had  known  him  and  had  felt  the  influence  of  his  attrac- 
tive personality.  When  Meyer  joined  the  Babylonian  mission, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes  was  its  manager. 

During  the  few  intervening  weeks  which  he  spent  at  Baghdad  he  had 
met  a  young  American,  Joseph  A.  Meyer,  a  graduate  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
who  held  a  travelling  fellowship  for  two  years,  and  was  on  his  way  from 
India  to  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Beginning  to  realize  by  this,  time  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  excavate  the  temple  complex,  with  its 
many  complicated  problems,  without  the  constant  assistance  of  a  trained 
architect,  Haynes  readily  induced  Meyer  to  change  his  plans  and  to  *ac- 
company  him  without  a  salary  for  a  year  to  the  ruins  of  NulFar. 

A  second  rime  Providence  itself,  unwilling  to  see  the  most  renowned 
sanctuary  of  all  Babylonia  cut  up  and  gradually  ruined  by  tunnels  and 
perpendicular  shafts,  provided  the  much-needed  specialist,  who  through 
Peters's  unfortunate  recommendation  had  been  withheld  so  long  from  the 
expedition.  Indeed,  the  young  architect  seemed  eminently  qualified  for 
the  peculiar  dudes  required  of  him.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  his- 
torical branch  of  his  science;  he  had  gathered  considerable  practical  experi- 
ence through  his  study  of  the  ancient  monuments  in  Europe,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  India;  he  was  an  accurate  draughtsman,  and  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  his  subject;  and,  further  than  this,  he  proved  a  genial  and  faithful  com- 
panion to  Haynes,  who  after  his  last  year's  isolation  from  all  educated 
men  naturally  longed  for  a  personal  exchange  of  thoughts  and  the  uplift- 
ing association  with  a  sympathetic  countryman  to  whom  he  could  speak 
in  his  own  language.  The  influence  of  Meyer's  active  mind  and  technical 
knowledge  upon  the  work  at  NufFar  was  felt  immediately.  Haynes's  reports, 
previously  and  afterwards  often  lacking  in  clearness  and  conciseness  and 
devoted  more  to  the  description  of  threatening  dangers,  illness  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  other  interesting  though  secondary  questions  than  to  the  expo- 
sition of  archaeological  facts,  aimed  now  at  setting  forth  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  at  illustrating  the  weekly 
progress  of  the  excavations  by  accompanying  measurements,  diagrams, 
and  drawings.  In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  expedition 
from  Meyer's  presence,  the  exploration  of  the  temple  mound  was  made 
the  principal  object  of  their  united  efforts;  and,  with  the  exceprion  of  a  few 
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weeks  in  September,  all  the  laborers  were  concentrated  around  the  tig' 
gurrat.  The  trenches  grew  deeper  every  day,  and  Ashurbanapal's  lofty 
terraces  rose  gradually  out  of  the  encumbering  mass  of  later  additions. 
The  hot  and  trying  Babylonian  summer,  more  uncomfortable  and  incon- 
venient than  dangerous  to  the  health,  passed  by  without  any  noteworthy 
incident.  But,  when  the  cooler  nights  indicated  the  approaching  fall, 
and  brought  with  them  the  usual  colds  and  chills,  frequently  complicated 
by  dysentery  and  malarial  poisoning  of  the  human  system,  Meyer's  weak- 
ened body  proved  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

At  the  end  of  September  his  physical  powers  of  endurance  gradually 
gave  way.  For  seven  weeks  more  he  endeavored  hard  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  malignant  disease,  and  remained  faithfully  at  his  post.  By 
the  end  of  November  his  condition  had  become  so  critical  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  hardships  of  the  journey,  it  became  necessary 
to  convey  him  by  boat  to  Hilla,  and  from  there  in  a  covered  litter  to  Baghdad. 
But  his  case  was  beyond  human  aid  long  before  he  left  NufFar.  On  Dec. 
20, 1 894,  he  died  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Sundberg,  Haynes's  successor  as  United 
States  consul  at  Baghdad,  like  George  Smith  having  fallen  a  brave  soldier 
in  the  cause  of  science.  He  was  buried  in  the  little  European  cemetery 
of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  In  the  course  of  time  the  sand- 
storms of  'Iraq  may  efface  his  solitary  grave.  But  what  matters  it  ?  His 
bones  rest  in  classic  soil,  where  the  cradle  of  the  race  once  stood;  and  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  of  ancient  Babylonia  will  not  omit  his  name 
from  its  pages. 

CHEMISTRY 

Messrs.  George  R.  Taylor,  S.B.,  and  Roy  W.  Moore,  S.B.,  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  have  received  appointments 
as  assistants  in  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry  respectively, 
Mr.  N.  E.  Tousley,  A.B.  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  assistant 
in  analytical  chemistry,  and  Mr.  Edward  W.  White,  S.B.  (M.  I.  T. 
'04),  as  assistant  in  industrial  chemistry. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  Professor  Talbot  spent  a  fortnight 
among  some  of  the  Western  universities,  including  those  of  Michi- 
gan, Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  with  the  purpose  of  looking 
into  methods  of  teaching  and  administration  as  practised  in  those 
institutions. 

The  members  of  the  instructing  staff  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
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ment  gave  a  complimentary  dinner  to  Professors  Whitney  and 
Norris  at  the  University  Club  June  i .  The  affair  was  most  informal, 
and  gave  opportunity  for  expression  of  the  keen  regret  felt  by  all 
the  members  of  the  department  at  the  loss  in  comradeship  as  well 
as  scientific  inspiration  which  must  result  from  the  withdrawal 
of  these  able  and  enthusiastic  workers. 

The  party  taking  part  in  the  summer  course  of  industrial  chemis- 
try left  Boston  June  8,  and  numbered  about  fifteen,  including  Pro- 
fessors Thorp  and  Walker.  They  will  visit  North  Adams,  Mechan- 
icsville,  Glens  Falls,  Syracuse,  Olean,  Silver  Springs,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  party  will  disband  on  the  25th 
at  Buffalo. 

PHYSICS 

Following  is  a  short  description  of  the  power  plant  and  its  work 
in  supplying  electrical  energy  for  the  electro-chemical  and  heat 
laboratories. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  50-horse-power  direct  current  motor, 
belted  to  the  37-kilowatt  alternator  formerly  used  in  the  dynamo- 
room  in  the  Walker  Building.  During  the  year  alternating  cur- 
rent has  been  supplied  to  the  lecture-rooms,  as  needed,  and  the  ap- 
paratus has  worked  smoothly  and  well.  Within  a  few  days  there 
has  been  completed  and  installed  a  large  transformer,  designed 
for  a  steady  output  of  50  kilowatts,  but  capable  of  supplying  much 
more  for  a  short  time. 

This  transformer  was  designed  in  the  department,  and  the  core 
and  primary  coils  built  by  the  Pittsburg  Transformer  Company. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Sutter,  '93,  of  the  company,  is  our  creditor  for  numerous 
valuable  suggestions  and  substantial  pecuniary  aid  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  differs  from  the  ordinary  transformer  in  having  16  second- 
ary coils,  each  capable  of  furnishing  300  amperes  at  10  volts.  By 
a  very  simple  arrangement  of  32  switches  on  a  slate  board  it  is 
possible  to  make  up  any  desired  combination  of  these  coils  in  series 
and  parallel,  thus  getting  any  multiple  of  300  amperes  at  any  volt- 
age from  10  to  160;  that  is,  within  the  power  limit  of  50  kilowatts. 
By  trial  it  has  been  found  that  the  combinations  can  be  changed 
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to  suit  the  changing  conditions  of  an  experiment  with  all  neces- 
sary rapidity. 

Thus  far  the  apparatus  has  been  used  only  to  a  part  of  its  capac- 
ity in  electric  furnace  work,  but  it  has  proved  satisfactory;  and  it 
is  already  found  very  convenient  to  have  at  instant  command  a  vol- 
tage which  can  be  varied  to  suit  requirements.  Incidentally,  this 
economizes  both  power  and  equipment,  for  resistances  need  be 
employed  only  to  make  the  finer  adjustments.  There  is  no  need  of 
the  costly  and  wasteful  rheostats  which  would  be  required  if  only 
one  or  two  supply  voltages  were  available.  For  example,  the  Mois- 
san  furnace  takes  600  amperes  at  40  volts.  A  graphite  tube  fur- 
nace starts  with  250  amperes  at  10  volts,  running  up  to  400  amperes 
or  more  at  30  volts,  the  necessary  power  being  easily  and  quickly 
supplied  by  throwing  the  appropriate  switches.  Further,  since 
the  secondary  coils  are  entirely  independent,  except  as  connected 
through  the  switches,  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  simultaneously  sev- 
eral such  operations. 

To  provide  for  future  extension  of  the  laboratory  work,  the  trans- 
former has  a  capacity  beyond  that  of  the  present  generating  plant; 
and,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  power  supply  may  be  changed  in 
character  in  an  enlarged  plant,  the  transformer  has  been  designed 
to  operate  either  at  1,100  or  2,200  volts  and  either  60  or  120  cycles. 
The  Institute  is  thus  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  various  con- 
ditions without  sacrificing  any  apparatus  if  any  changes  are  ef- 
fected in  the  power  plant. 

NAVAL    ARCHITECTURE 

The  first  class  of  naval  constructors  were  graduated  June  7 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  the  work  of  the 
class  was  completed  the  first  week  of  April,  and  the  constructors 
were  assigned  to  some  of  the  important  navy  yards,  Mr.  William 
McEntee  going  to  Mare  Island,  Mr.  William  B.  Furguson  going 
to  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Spilman  to  Norfolk.  At  the  Tech 
reunion  dinner,  word  was  received  that  these  gentlemen  had  formed 
the  Annapolis  Association. 
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Through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Charles  G.  Weld  the  Department 
of  Naval  Architecture  has  received  the  entire  collection  of  books 
on  naval  architecture  and  allied  subjects  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Bryant.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  naval 
and  standard  works,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture  (England),  Scott  Russell's 
classical  work  on  Naval  Architecture,  and  Admiral  Fare's  notable 
lithograph  work  on  ships  of  all  times  and  nations,  this  collection 
of  books  is  probably  unique  in  the  number  of  old  and  rare  works 
on  shipbuilding  in  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  dating  back 
to  the  fifteenth  century. 

SOCIETY  OF   ARTS 

Annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  presented  at  the  forty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  society y  May  jp,  IQO^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  present  year  was  held 
on  Oct.  15,  1903.  Fifteen  meetings  have  been  held,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  175. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read : — 

1.  "American  Rapid  Transit  in  the  Light  of  European  Experience." 
Mr.  John  P.  Fox. 

2.  "Solar  Evaporators:  Their  Development  and  Use  in  Water  Engineer- 
ing."    Captain  W.  H.  Jaques. 

3.  "  Mosquitoes,  and  Suggestions  for  their  Extermination."  Mr.  Lyman 
W.  Underwood. 

4.  "One  Field  of  Twentieth  Century  Science."  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb. 

5.  "Influence  of  Food  Preservatives  on  Digestion."  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
chief  chemist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

6.  "Steam  Turbines."  Mr.  Charles  Garrison,  of  the  DeLaval  Steam 
Turbine  Company. 

7.  "The  Use  of  Electricity  in  Metallurgy."  Professor  J.  W.  Richards, 
of  Lehigh  University. 

8.  "The  Chemical  Work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey."  Dr. 
F.  W.  Clarke,  chief  chemist.  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

9.  "The  Action  of  Radium  and  Ultra-violet  Light  on  Minerals  and 
Precious  Stones."    Mr.  George  F.  Kunz. 
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10.  "The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Wood."    Dr.  S.  P.  Sadder. 

11.  "The  Measurement  of  the  Heat  of  Stars."  Professor  E.  F.  Nichols^ 
of  Columbia  University. 

12.  "The  History  and  Work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Dr.  Cyrus 
Adler,  librarian,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

13.  "The  Recent  Conflagration  in  Baltimore."  Professor  C.  L.  Norton^ 
of  the  Institute. 

14.  "Coinage  and  the  Precious  Metals."  Mr.  George  £.  Roberts,  direc- 
tor  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

15.  "Mechanical  Flight."    Mr.  J.  Emery  Harriman,  Jr. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  associate  membership  of  the 
society  was  353.  Of  these  members  2  have  died  and  8  have  re- 
signed. 14  associate  members  have  been  elected,  making  the 
present  membership  357.  Last  year  there  were  37  associate  life 
members,  2  of  whom  have  died.  During  the  year  i  life  member 
has  been  elected.  4  associate  members  have  become  life  members 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  which  provides 
for  the  transfer  to  the  list  of  life  members  of  the  names  of  asso- 
ciate members  who  have  paid  twenty  annual  assessments. 

The  Technology  Quarterly  has  appeared  as  usual,  and  has  con- 
tained the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  together  with  a  full 
complement  of  articles  contributed  by  various  authors.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  an  article  by  Professor  A.  A.  Noyes,  which 
is  the  first  of  a  series  that  will  embody  a  new  system  of  qualitative 
chemical  analysis.  The  September  number  contained  an  elab- 
orate and  thoughtful  report  on  Engineering  Education  from  the 
pen  of  that  eminent  engineer.  Dr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  methods  and  facilities  for  instruction  to  be  found  in  the 
engineering  schools  of  the  principal  European  countries.  These 
are  compared  with  two  schools  of  this  country,  and  important  con- 
clusions are  drawn  as  to  our  needs. 

The  Mining  Department  of  the  Institute  is  well  represented  by 
a  number  of  important  contributions,  including  three  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which 
we  were  able  to  reprint  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers. 
From  Professor  W.  O.  Crosby  has  been  received  a  notable  series 
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of  papers  on  the  local  geology  of  Massachusetts,  containing  results 
of  investigations  made  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  and  Sewerage  Board  and  the  Charles  River  Dam 
Commission. 

While  several  departments  of  the  Institute  are  usually  well  rep- 
resented in  the  ^uarterlyy  there  are  others  from  which  contributions 
are  rarely  received.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Technology 
Quarterly  cannot  reflect  more  completely  the  manifold  scientific 
activity  of  the  Institute. 

The  remarkably  small  deficit  in  the  account  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  shown  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Institute,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  activity  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Rand, 
Bursar  of  the  Institute,  who  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience 
and  without  recompense  obtained  for  the  S^uarterly  advertising 
contracts  that  reduce  the  net  cost  of  publication  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. In  recognition  of  this  voluntary  service  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication at  its  meeting  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rand. 


(Signed)  Geo.  W.  Blodgett, 

Edmund  H.  Hewins, 
Charles  T.  Main, 
James  P.  Munroe, 


Executive 
Committee. 
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THE   UNDERGRADUATES 

JUNIOR  WEEK 

Junior  Week  is  in  many  ways  the  most  important  event  in  under- 
graduate life  at  the  Institute.  For  a  few  days  laboratories  and 
lessons  are  as  if  they  were  not,  and  even  the  most  diligent  worker 
relaxes  a  bit.  The  Junior  Week  of  the  class  of  '05  went  off  with 
even  more  than  usual  eclat.  Never  were  there  such  fine  teas,  such 
an  excellent  concert,  such  a  show,  and,  above  all,  so  many  and 
such  pretty  girls,  say  the  Juniors. 

Junior  Week  started  with  the  concert  of  the  musical  clubs  Wednes- 
day evening,  April  27,  in  the  New  Century  Building.  Poor  weather 
kept  away  many,  but  a  good-sized  crowd  was  present,  including 
many  professors  and  their  wives.  The  concert  was  a  great  success, 
the  mandolin  club  being  especially  well  received.  After  the  con- 
cert there  was  dancing  until  midnight.  The  matrons  were  Mrs. 
Cecil  H.  Peabody,  Mrs.  William  T.  Sedgwick,  and  Mrs.  Davis  R. 
Dewey.  Many  of  the  fraternities  also  gave  teas  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  On  Thursday  the  Technique  rush  took  place.  For 
various  reasons  it  seemed  best  to  hold  the  rush  out  of  doors  this 
year,  and  so  the  ground  back  of  the  Art  Museum  was  secured. 
A  stout  shed  was  built,  and  from  this  the  books  were  given  out. 
In  spite  of  the  rain  a  large  crowd  took  part  in  the  rush,  which  was 
no  less  fierce  than  usual,  although  no  casualties  were  reported. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  this  year's  book  is  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  past  years.  The  Technique  board  was  composed  of 
the  following  men :  G.  B.  Perkins,  editor-in-chief;  Waldso  Turner, 
business  manager;  N.  A.  Richards,  art  editor;  G.  B.  Jones,  Will- 
iam Green,  N.  Lombard,  associate  editors;  J.  McC.  Lambie, 
society  editor;  E.  T.  Steel,  athletic  editor;  A.  J.  Amberg,  G.  DeW. 
Marcy,  statisticians;  H.  H.  Kennedy,  B.  E.  Geckler,  associate  art 
editors;  C.  W.  Johnston,  W.  D.  B.  Motter,  assistant  business 
managers. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  annual  Tech  tea  was  given  in  the  general 
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library.  Matrons,  Mrs.  George  F.  Swain,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Robbins, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Bushnell.  Thursday  evening  the  Prom  was  held  in 
the  small  ball-room  of  the  Somerset.  The  hall  was  elaborately 
decorated  with  palms.  Though  small  in  size,  the  Tech  Prom 
compares  most  favorably  with  those  of  other  colleges.  Seventy- 
five  couples  attended  the  '05  Prom,  and  all  were  agreed  that 
everything  was  quite  as  it  should  be.  The  matrons  were  Mrs. 
Theodore  J.  Amberg,  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Mixter,  Mrs.  George  V. 
Wendell,  Mrs.  George  H.  Seyms,  Mrs.  Willis  R.  Whitney.  The 
committee  follows:  Arthur  John  Amberg,  Norman  Lombard, 
Grosvenor  DeWitt  Marcy,  William  D.  B.  Motter,  Jr.,  Edward 
Thomas  Steel,  2d,  Waldso  Turner. 

On  Friday  the  main  performance  of  the  Tech  show  was  given. 
The  show  this  year  was  generally  recognized  as  the  best  that  has 
been  done  in  this  line  at  the  Institute.  "Simon  Pure  Brass,". 
entirely  the  work  of  Tech  men,  was  very  well  received  at  Maiden 
on  Monday  of  Junior  Week;  and  the  Tuesday  and  Friday  perform- 
ances in  Boston  were  veritable  triumphs  for  cast  and  author  and 
composers.  It  is  hard  to  pick  out  any  one  person  who  did  partic- 
ularly well,  for  the  whole  company  was  well  balanced,  and  all 
worked  for  the  success  of  the  show  rather  than  for  personal  effect. 
Bancroft,  '07,  as  Glycerine,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  hit.  In  acting 
and  appearance  he  made  as  fine  a  soubrette  as  is  often  seen.  Davis, 
'05,  as  Simon  P.  Brass,  the  leading  comedy  part,  repeated  his  suc- 
cess of  last  year.  He  is  an  accomplished  comedian,  and  has  added 
greatly  to  the  shows  in  which  he  has  taken  part.  Butts,  '05,  in 
his  solo  dances,  and  Lynch,  '05,  and  Abbott,  '06,  in  the  duet,  scored 
decided  hits.  The  chorus  was  well  trained  and  very  effective. 
The  managers  should  come  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  praise  for 
the  successful  performance. 

General  manager,  P.  M.  Smith,  '04,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  business 
manager,  Ernest  Harrah,  '04,  of  New  York  City;  assistant  business 
managers,  F.  S.  Hamilton,  '07,  of  South  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  R.  W. 
Parlin,  '07,  of  WoUaston;  stage  manager,  P.  E.  Hinkley,  '05,  of 
Portland,  Me.;  assistant  stage  managers,  K.  E.  Terry,  Jr.,  '06, 
of  New  Bedford,  R.  G.  Kann,  '07,  of  Pittsburg. 
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The  libretto  is  by  John  A.  Fremmer,  '04;  the  music,  by  Frank  S. 
Farrell,  '04,  George  H.  Shaw,  '04,  John  A*  Fremmer,  '04,  Arthur  J. 
Amberg,  '05,  Herbert  M.  Wilcox,  '05,  Emerson  H.  Packard,  '07, 
Ralph  B.  Sanders,  '07. 

The  principal  members  of  the  cast  are  as  follows: — 

THE   CAST 

Simon  Pure  Brass,  the  balloonist Roswell  Davis, '05 

J.  Quincy  Granite,  a  millionaire Paul  McClary  Paine,  '04 

Patty  Granite,  his  daughter U.  James  Nicholas,  '06 

Jack  Hazard,  her  lover Frederick  L.  Higgins,  '04 

Glycerine  McClusky,  Patty's  friend    .    .    .     Albert  FrrcH  Bancroft,  '07 
Marsh  Mallow,  athletic  trainer    ....      Arthur  Hooper  Langley,  '04 

McClosky,  innkeeper Selskar  Gunn,  '04 

Miss  Primrose,  schoolmistress Albert  Henry  Donne wald,  '07 

'  Lady  from  Philadelphia Rinker  Kibbey,  '05 

Lunatic Joseph  Daniels,  '05 

Chinaman John  Missroom  Morris,  '06 

Lounger Rutherford  Bingham,  '06 

BifF,  the  cat Walter  Thomas  Keen,  '05 

Ikkey,  the  monkey Albert  Manton  Reed,  '04 

Gold  Dust  Twins /  ^^^""^  Maxwell  Smith,   '06 

\  Charles  Wolston  Coffin,  *o7 

Solo  Dancer Walter  Matthews  Butts,  '05 

Q^^^s  f  Benjamin  Karl  Sharp,  '07 

\  Alfred  Kellam  Tylee,  '07 

professional  societies 

Civil  Engineering  Society. — ^The  society  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  April  22,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
president,  H.  M.  Nabstedt;  vice-president,  A.  H.  Langley;  secre- 
tary, L.  G.  Blodgett;  treasurer,  W.  A.  Young;  executive  committee, 
N.  P.  Gerhard,  chairman,  L.  E.  Robbe,  C.  H.  Smith;  programme 
committee,  C.  Saville,  Jr.,  chairman,  C.  R.  Adams,  L.  E.  Robbe, 
E.  F.  Kriegsman. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Society  and  Walker  Club  Debate. — ^The 
debate  between  the  Civil   Engineering  Society  and  the  Walker 
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Club  was  held  May  5,  S.  A.  Greeley,  E.  F.  Kriegsman,  and  O.  C. 
Merrill,  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Society,  supporting  the  affirmative^ 
and  D.  K.  Keller,  E.  F.  Porter,  and  M.  H.  Schwartz,  of  the  Walker 
Club,  upholding  the  negative.  The  question,  "ResolveJ^  That 
Congress  shall  appropriate  |l8,ooo,ooo  a  year  for  three  years  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  roads  in  the  States,"  was  warmly 
contested  before  an  appreciative  audience.  Secretary  Tyler,  Dean 
Burton,  and  Professor  Noyes,  acting  as  judges,  were  unable  to 
reach  a  decision,  the  Walker  Club  offering  the  better  presentation 
and  the  Civil  Engineering  Society  the  more  able  rebuttal. 

Mining  Engineering  Society. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Mining 
Engineering  Society  was  held  at  the  Union  May  9.  A  number  of 
members  of  the  Harvard  Mining  Club  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Institute  Society  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  speaker  was  Pro- 
fessor A.  Sauveur,  M.  I.  T.  '89,  of  Harvard  University.  He  gave 
a  short  but  interesting  talk  on  the  growth  of  the  blast  furnace. 

The  last  and  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  May  13. 
The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  accepted.  Pro- 
fessor C.  L.  Norton  was  elected  to  honorary  membership.  R.  H. 
Allen,  '05,  was  elected  president;  C.  W.  Johnston,  '05,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  H.  L.  Williams,  '06,  secretary;  and  E.  Burton, 
'05,  H.  E.  Darling,  '06,  members  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  coming  year. 

Architectural  Society. — ^The  annual  dinner  of  the  Architectural 
Society  was  held  May  5  at  the  Westminster. 

Chemical  Society. — On  April  15  the  Chemical  Society  held  a 
smoker  at  the  Union.  Professor  Jones,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  spoke 
interestingly  of  some  experiments  and  theories  of  physical-chem- 
istry in  regard  to  some  reactions,  giving  much  importance  to  the 
work  of  J.  J.  Thompson. 

The  society  held  its  first  annual  dinner  at  the  Union  on  May  4. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  preceded  the  dinner, 
and  the  following  men  were  chosen:  president,  W.  H.  Keen;  vice- 
president,  E.  W.  Wiggins;  secretary,  H.  P.  Carruth;  treasurer,  G.  B. 
Perkins;  member  of  the  executive  committee,  F.  M.  Eaton. 

Co-operative  Society. — ^The  board  of  directors  of  the  Co-operative 
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Society  held  its  annual  meeting  Tuesday,  May  lo.    The  following 
is  the  treasurer's  report: — 


1903-04. 

May,  '03,  society  insert. 

April    ly  balance  Home 

Technique,  '04   .     .     . 

$500 

Savings  Bank    .     .     . 

^471" 

November,     F.     Wood, 

May,  interest  on  deposit. 

779 

printer : 

From   sale   of  member- 

Affiliated lists,  1^20.00 

ship  tickets    .... 

238.50 

Tickets       .     .      2.25 

Profits  from  sales       .     . 

602.97 

From  advertisements  in 

;P22.25 

affiliated  lists     .     .     . 

Interest    on    deposit    to 

October 

95.00 

5  per  cent.             i.ii 

8.16 

21.14 

Paid  cut  signature     .     . 

1. 00 

Paid  circulars  .... 

4.50 

Duplicate  medallions  for 

frame 

2.00 

Gilding  same    .... 

•50 

Frame  and  lettering  .     . 

4.00 

Postage 

.24 

January,   society   insert. 

Technique,  '05   .     .     . 

5.00 

F.  H.  Rand,  Bursar,  12 

scholarships  at  ^75   . 

900.00 

April     I,    '04,    balance 

Home  Savings  Bank  . 

480.15 

^1,423.53 

^1,423.53 

The  report  shows  a  small  increase  over  last  year  and  also  an 
increase  of  scholarship  appropriation.  At  the  last  meedng  1(900 
were  voted  for  that  purpose,  and  twelve  men  were  awarded  $75 
each. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  society  has  appropriated  $3,750 
for  scholarships,  and  has  appropriated  a  total  of  $8,712.50  since 
its  foundation,  assisting  seventy-one  students  to  finish  their  course 
of  study  at  the  Institute. 

The  following  comprise  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year:  Henry  S. 
Pritchett  (of  the  Faculty);  Harry  M.  Nabstedt,  president;  Rich- 
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ard  W.   Senger,  vice-president;  Sidney  A.   Smith;  Frederick   B. 
Guesty  secretary;  Francis  G.  Baldwin;  A.  D.  Madachlan,  treasurer. 

CLASS   ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

Technology  Civic  Club. — ^The  Technology  Civic  Club  organ- 
ized May  13.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  president,  A.  P. 
Mathesius;  vice-president,  H.  M.  Wilcox;  secretary,  M.  E.  Vinton, 
Jr.;  treasurer,  W.  F.  Englis.  An  executive  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  above  men  and  Mr.  Ferry  of  the  Institute,  was  appointed 
and  instructed  to  prepare  a  constitution.  Assemblyman  Furber, 
of  the  loth  Boston  district,  addressed  the  club  on  the  subject  of 
the  responsibility  and  opportunity  of  the  college  man  in  present- 
day  politics. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  promote  interest  among  the  students 
in  political  questions  of  the  day  and  to  aid  men  who  feel  interested 
in  understanding  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  coming  Presidential 
election. 

Musical  Clubs, — ^The  annual  spring  concert  and  dance  of  the 
Musical  Clubs  was  held  in  the  New  Century  Building  on  April  27. 
The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Peabody,  Mrs.  William  T.  Sedg- 
wick, and  Mrs.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

A  meeting  of  the  Musical  Clubs  was  held  May  16  to  elect  officers 
for  the  coming  year,  and  resulted  as  follows:  president,  Jackson, 
*o6;  vice-president,  Lawton,  '06;  secretary,  Powell,  '06;  manager 
and  treasurer,  Vonder  Horst,  '06.  The  meeting  then  adjourned, 
and  each  club  held  special  elections.  Mandolin  Club:  leader, 
Powell,  '06;  manager,  Cady,  '06.  Glee  Club:  leader,  Babcock, 
'05;  manager  and  recorder,  Clark,  '06.  Banjo  Club:  leader,  Fales, 
'07;  manager,  Killion,  '06. 

Senior  Dinner. — ^The  final  class  dinner  of  the  class  of  '04  was 
held  April  22  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel. 

Deutscher  Verein. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Deutscher  Verein  May 
6  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  next  year :  president,  Eugen 
Kriegsman;  vice-president,  Harry  M.  Nabstedt;  secretary,  Edgar 
C.  Steinharter;  treasurer,  Edwin  Frank;  executive  committee, 
Eugen  Kriegsman,  Adolph  Zuest,  Fred  Lutze. 
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THE   ANNUAL  MEET 

The  annual  spring  meet  took  place  April  23.  The  events  were 
as  follows: — 

i-MiLE  Run. — ^Won  by  E.  L.  Wilson,  '06;  G.  D.  Marcy,  '05, 
second;  R.  W.  Rose,  *o6,  third;  L.  Allen, '07,  fourth.  Time, 
4  m.  54  1-5  s. 

IOC-YARD  Dash. — First  heat  won  by  C.  Lang,  '04;  L.  B.  Turner, 
'05,  second.  Time,  lis.  Second  heat  won  by  H.  L.  Williams, 
'06;  J.  H.  Leavell,  '07,  second.  Time,  lis.  Third  heat  won 
by  W.  M.  Van  Amringe,  '06;  R.  Howe,  '06,  second.  Time,  10  4-5 
8.  Fourth  heat  won  by  K.  W.  Richards,  '07;  E.  P.  Noyes,  '07, 
second.  Time,  lis.  Fifth  heat  won  by  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04;  M.  T. 
Lightner,  '06,  second.  Time,  11  s.  Sixth  heat  won  by  E.  B. 
Snow,  '05;   H.  L.  Hertz,  '06,  second.    Time,  11  s. 

Semi-final  and*  Final. — First  heat  won  by  H.  L.  Williams^ 
'06;  C.  Lang,  '04,  second;  L.  B.  Turner,  '05,  third.  Time,  10  4-5  s. 
Second  heat  won  by  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04;  M.  T.  Lightner,  '06,  sec- 
ond; K.  W.  Richards,  '07,  third.  Time,  10  4-5  s.  Final  heat 
won  by  M.  T.  Lightner,  '06;  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04,  second;  H.  L. 
Williams,  '06,  third;  C.  Lang,  '04,  fourth.     Time,  10  2-5  s. 

Running  High  Jump. — ^Won  by  R.  D.  Farrington,  '05;  H.  P. 
Farrington,  '07,  second;  L.  D.  Davenport,  '07,  third;  C.  P.  Bur- 
leigh, '06,  and  H.  L.  Dean,  '05,  tied  for  fourth.     Height,  5  ft.  4  in. 

120-YARD  High  Hurdles. — First  heat  won  by  R.  D.  Farring- 
ton, '05;  E.  P.  Noyes,  '07,  second.  Time,  17  4-5  s.  Second  heat 
won  by  C.  R.  Haynes,  '04;  R.  D.  Emerson,  '05,  second.  Time, 
18  s.  Final  heat  won  by  C.  R.  Haynes,  '04;  R.  D.  Farrington, 
'05,  second;  E.  P.  Noyes,  '07,  third;  R.  D.  Emerson,  '05,  fourth. 
Time,  17  2-5  s. 

880-YARD  Run. — ^Won  by  E.  L.  Wilson,  *o6;  M.  A.  Coe,  '06, 
second;  C.  R.  Boggs,  '05,  third;  W.  A.  Moffatt,  *o6,  fourth.  Time> 
2  m.  10  4-5  s. 

Putting  i6-pound  Shot. — ^Won  by  J.  H.  Polhemus,  '06;  V.  W. 
Paquet,  '05,  second;  C.  Hoy,  '04,  third;  F.  Barrows,  '07,  fourth. 
Distance,  33  ft.  10  in 
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2-MiLB  Run. — ^Won  by  E.  H.  Lorcnz,  '05;  R.  Burke,  '05,  second; 
P.  J.  Clapp,  '06,  third;  G.  H.  Ruggles,  '06,  fourth.  Time,  10  m. 
30  s. 

Throwing  i6-pound  Hammer. — ^Won  by  B.  E.  Lindsly,  '05, 
W.  S.  Goulnlock,  '05,  second;  J.  Tetlow,  '07,  third;  H.  E.  Walker, 
'07,  fourth.    Distance,  114  ft.  6  in. 

Pole  Vault.— Won  by  G.  A.  Curtis,  '04;  R.  S.  Phillips,  '04, 
second;  R.  D.  Farrington,  '05,  third;  J.  Tetlow,  '07,  fourth.  Height, 
10  ft.  10  3-4  in. 

220-YARD  Dash. — First  heat  won  by  J.  H.  Leavell,  '07;  H.  L. 
Williams,  '06,  second.  Time,  23  4-5  s.  Second  heat  won  by  R. 
Howe,  '06;  L.  B.  Turner,  '05,  second.  Time,  24  2-5  s.  Third 
heat  won  by  M.  T.  Lightner,  '06;  E.  R.  Lawrence,  '06,  second. 
Time,  24  4-5  s.  Final  heat  won  by  M.  T.  Lightner,  '06;  R.  Howe, 
'06,  second;  H.  L.  Williams,  *o6,  third;  J.  H.  Leavell,  '07,  fourth. 
Time,  22  4-5  s. 

Throwing  Discus. — ^Won  by  C.  Lang,  '04;  W.  S.  Gouinlock, 
*05,  second;  H.  P.  Boynton,  '05,  third;  B.  E.  Lindsly,  '05,  fourth. 
Distance,  95  ft.  1 1  in. 

220-YARD  Low  Hurdles. — First  heat  won  by  C.  R.  Haynes, 
04;  E.  P.  Noyes,  '07,  second.  Time,  28  2-5  s.  Second  heat 
won  by  H.  H.  Needham,  '04;  W.  M.  Van  Amringe,  '06,  second. 
Time,  29  s.  Final  heat  won  by  E.  P.  Noyes,  '07;  C.  R.  Haynes, 
'04,  second;  W.  M.  Van  Amringe,  '06,  third;  H.  H.  Needham, 
'04,  fourth.     Time,  28  s. 

440-YARD  Run. — Won  by  M.  T.  Lightner,  '06;  R.  Howe,  '06, 
second;  G.  B.  Manson,  '04,  third;  C.  F.  West,  '06,  fourth.    Time, 

55  4-5  s- 
Running  Broad  Jump. — ^Won  by  C.  Lang,  '04;  C.  F.  Northrup, 

'06,  second;  L.  B.  Turner,  '05,  third;  G.  D.  Luther,  '07,  fourth. 

Distance,  19  ft.  11  in. 

Table  of  Points, 

'04  '05  '06  '07 

lOO-yard  dash 7  —  4  — 

220-yard  dash 10  —  —  I 

440-yard  run 9  —  2  — 
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'04      '05      '06     '07 

880-yard  run 9  2  —  — 

i-mile  run 7  3  —  i 

Low  hurdles 2  —  4  5 

High  hurdles —  4  5  2 

High  jump }4  SV2  —  5 

Broad  jump 3  2  5  i 

Discus —  6  5  — 

Hammer —  8  —  3 

Shot 5  3  2  I 

Pole  vault —  2  8  i 

2-mile  run 3  8  —  — 

Totals 55  >4      43  >4      35        20 

Total  points  for  championship  of  year:  1906,  total,  68  points;  1905 
total,  to%  point's;  1907,  total,  53^  points;  1904,  total,  53  points. 

THE   DARTMOUTH   MEET 

The  Technology  Track  Team  was  defeated  by  the  Dartmouth 
team  May  7  at  the  Newton  Athletic  Club  grounds. 

The  summary: — 

100-YARD  Dash. — ^Won  by  G.  L.  Swasey,  D.;  H.  L.  Jordan,  D., 
second;  W.  B.  Boggs,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  C.  Lang,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth. 
Time,  10  s. 

220-YARD  Dash. — Won  by  G.  L.  Swasey,  D.;  H.  L.  Jordan,  D., 
second;  H.  L.  Williams,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  R.  Howe,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth. 
Time,  23  s. 

440-YARD  Run. — ^Won  by  LeB.  Turner,  M.  I.  T.;  H.  Haley,  D., 
second;  G.  S.  Gould,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  W.  Jennings,  D.,  fourth. 
Time,  55  s. 

880-YARD  Run.— Won  by  F.  French,  D.;  R.  P.  Pritchard,  D., 
second;  M.  A.  Coe,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  C.  R.  Boggs,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth. 
Time,  2  m.  6  4-5  s. 

i-MiLE  Run.— Won  by  C.  A.  Campbell,  D.;  E.  L.  Wilson,  M.  I.  T., 
second;  G.  H.  Chapman,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  G.  D.  W.  Marcy,  M.  I.  T., 
fourth.    Time,  4  m.  41  3-5  s. 

2-MILE  Run.— Won  by  E.  H.  Lorenz,  M.  I.  T.;  P.  Burke,  M.  I.  T., 
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second;  L.  T.  Wallace,  D.,  third;  C.  A.  Campbell,  D.,  fourth. 
Time,  10  m.  25  s. 

120-YARD  Hurdles. — ^Won  by  C.  R.  Haynes,  M.  I.  T.;  E.  P. 
Noyes,  M.  I.  T.,  second;  M.  W.  Bullock,  D.,  third;  R.  D.  Farring- 
ton,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth.     Time,  16  2-5  s. 

220-YARD  Hurdles. — ^Won  by  C.  R.  Haynes,  M.  I.  T.;  E.  P. 
Noyes,  M.  I.  T.,  second;  W.  M.  Van  Amringe,  M.  I.  T.,  third; 
A.  Brown,  D.,  fourth.    Time,  27  2-5  s. 

High  Jump.— Won  by  R.  D.  Farrington,  M.  I.  T.;  M.  W.  Bul- 
lock, D.,  second;  G.  A.  Curtis,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  D.  C.  Colesworthy, 
D.,  fourth.     Height,  5  ft.  6  in. 

Shot  Put.— Won  by  F.  H.  Brown,  D.;  H.  C.  Blake,  D.,  second; 
A.  W.  Gage,  D.,  third;  A.  H.  Jeffries,  D.,  fourth.  Distance,  38  ft. 
6^  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump. — Won  by  M.  W.  Bullock,  D.;  H.  R. 
Blythe,  D.,  second;  W.  M.  Van  Amringe,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  C.  Lang, 
M.  I.  T.,  fourth.     Distance,  20  ft.  6  in. 

16-POUND  Hammer  Throw. — ^Won  by  B.  E.  Lindsly,  M.  I.  T.; 
J.  W.  Gage,  D.,  second;  M.  Myers,  D.,  third;  W.  J.  Knapp,  M.  I.  T., 
fourth.     Disunce,  119  ft.  5  in. 

Pole  Vault.— Won  by  B.  F.  Hazen,  D.;  G.  A.  Curtis,  M.  I.  T., 
second;  A.  R.  Blythe,  D.,  third;  J.  Tetlow,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth.  Height, 
lift. 

Throwing  Discus. — Won  by  J.  M.  Marquess,  D.;  A.  H.  Jef- 
fries, D.,  second;  C.  Lang,  M.  I.  T.,  third;  D.  C.  Colesworthy,  D., 
fourth.     Distance,  103  ft.  5^  in. 

Score, — Places  counted:  first,  5;  second,  3;  third,  2;  and  fourth, 
I  points. 

Events. 

{In  Order  of  Completion,)  Tech,      Dartmouth, 

i-mile  run       6  5 

High  jump 7  4 

440-yard  run 7  4 

Shot  put o  II 

lOO-yard  dash 3  8 

120-yard  hurdles 9  2 
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Tech.     Dartmouth. 

880-yard  run 3  8 

Broad  jump 3  8 

2-mile  run       8  3 

Hammer  throw 6  5 

Discus  throw 2  9 

220-yard  dash 3  8 

220-yard  hurdles 10  i 

Pole  vault 4  7 

Totals 71  83 

AMHERST  MEET 

In  the  first  dual  meet  ever  held  in  Pratt  Field  at  Amherst  the 
New  England  champions  were  defeated  by  Tech  in  a  close  and 
exciting  contest, — Amherst,  62,  Tech,  64. 

NOTES 

It  is  announced  that  the  die  for  the  Cabot  medal  has  arrived  from 
Europe.  The  main  figure  is  that  of  a  splendid  specimen  of  per- 
fect manhood,  standing  erect.  Both  arms  are  extended.  One 
hand  supports  the  figure  of  a  winged  victory,  the  other  a  palm 
branch.  The  reverse  will  tell  for  what  reason  the  medal  was 
awarded.  This  side  shows  just  a  hint  of  Rogers  at  the  top.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  medal  is  the  gift  of  Samuel  Cabot, 
who  is  the  donor  of  the  Field  Day  cup  and  the  gentleman  to  whom 
this  year's  Technique  is  dedicated.  The  medal  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  shown  the  most  marked  physical  development 
during  the  year  as  a  result  of  careful  training. 

At  the  General  Convocation  April  28  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  spoke. 

The  1906  Technique  board  has  elected  Maxwell  A.  Coe  as  editor- 
in-chief  and  Charles  F.  W.  Wetterer  business  manager. 
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THE   GRADUATES 

THE   WASHINGTON   SOCIETY  OF  THE   M.    I.   T. 

The  last  smoker  was  held  at  the  "Octagon  House"  on  March 
24.  As  has  frequently  occurred  of  late,  the  number  in  attendance 
exceeded  the  optimistic  expectations  of  the  "steward,"  but  prompt 
and  energetic  action  on  his  part  prevented  any  one  from  leaving 
hungry  or  thirsty.  The  guest  of  the  evening  was  HoUon  C.  Spauld- 
ing,  '87,  of  New  York,  who  entertained  those  present  by  describ- 
ing the  wonderful  performance  of  a  recent  invention  called  the 
"acousticon,"  a  device  for  enabling  the  deaf  to  hear.  Everybody 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  try  the  instrument,  but  it  was  not  be- 
lieved that  any  one  would  need  to  use  it  when  sounding  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  upon  the  proposed  "combination  of  effort" 
of  the  Institute  and  Harvard.  The  meeting  was  unanimous  in 
the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a 
relationship  was  most  harmful  to  the  Institute,  and  every  one  de- 
plored the  continued  agitation  of  the  matter  in  the  public  press. 
After  a  thorough  discussion,  in  which  nearly  every  one  took  part, 
it  was  voted  unanimously  to  send  to  President  Pritchett  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  society  have  heard,  with  surprise  and 
regret,  persistent  rutnors  of  a  possible  merging  or  union  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technologyr  with  another  institution,  and  have  become 
alarmed  by  their  wide  discussion  in  the  press,  among  the  alumni,  and  by 
the  public  at  large;  and 

Whereas  it  is  their  firm  belief  that  any  such  merging  or  union  would 
resuk  only  to  the  detriment  of  their  Alma  Mater;  and 

Whereas  William  Barton  Rogers,  the  founder  of  the  Institute,  during 
times  of  great  financial  depression,  courageously  repudiated  all  such  propo- 
sitions; and 

Whereas  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  under  whose  wise  guidance  the 
Institute  developed  in  strength  and  high  standing,  likewise  condemned 
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unhesitatingly  any  plans  tending  to  sink  the  identity  of  our  Alma  Mater 
into  that  of  any  other  body, — therefore  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  they  enter  their  emphatic  and  unqualified  protest  against 
every  proposition  looking  toward  the  alliance  or  union  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  with  any  college  or  university,  however  promi- 
nent in  the  educational  world;  and  be  it  further 

Resolvedy  That  they  express  their  confidence  that  the  President,  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Faculty  will  emulate  the  example  set  by  the  founder 
of  the  Institute  and  upheld  by  his  successors. 

By  the  Executive  Committee, 

(Signed)  Proctor  L.  Dougherty,  Chairman. 

WiNTHROP  Cole. 
Albert  S.  Merrill. 
William  J.  Rich. 
Francois  E.  Matthes. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Apul  11,  190  4. 

The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Proctor  Dougherty,  '97,  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  here  in  his  speech  at  the  alumni  banquet  in 
Boston,  June  8. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  reunion  brought 
back  glowing  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  has  been  planned 
to  hold  an  "echo"  meeting  here  June  20.  Among  the  men  who 
went  to  the  reunion  from  here  were  Proctor  L.  Dougherty,  '97, 
William  J.  Rich,  '84,  Fran9ois  E.  Matthes,  '95,  A.  W.  Proctor,  '99, 
F.  B.  Galaher,  '02,  Frederick  L.  Edwards,  '97,  William  L.  Morris, 
'99,  and  Willard  Colman,  '96. 

Since  our  last  letter  there  have  been  a  great  many  changes  among 
our  members,  especially  among  those  connected  with  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  The  officers  of  the  society  urge  all  new-comers  to  the 
city  to  make  themselves  known.  The  condition  of  the  society  is 
highly  gratifying. 

Albert  S.  Merrill,  'oo.  Secretary^ 

Bureau  of  Standards. 
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THE   TECHNOLOGY  CLUB   OF  THE   MERRIMACK  VALLEY 

The  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  12,  at  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell.  About  fifty  men 
were  present,  including  a  number  from  Lawrence.  Before  the 
meeting  the  visitors  were  shown  through  the  school  by  the  instruc- 
tors, a  number  of  whom  are  Technology  men.  At  the  session 
President  Phelps  presided.  Mr.  Cumnock,  presidient  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, spoke  briefly,  welcoming  the  men  to  the  school.  Mr.  C.-E. 
A.  Winslow,  '98,  spoke  on  alumni  matters  at  the  Institute,  prin- 
cipally in  reference  to  the  Harvard-Tech  union. 

Professor  Crosby  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening,  and 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  process  of  mercerizing  as  applied  to 
cotton  yarn  and  fabrics.  His  paper  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
samples. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Bowers  rose,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Lowell  members  of  the  club  invited  those  present  to  partake 
of  a  spread  provided.     A  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  '97,  Secretary y 

79  Tremont  Street,  Lawrence. 

THE  TECH   SOCIETY  OF   PHILADELPHIA 

A  very  successful  meeting  was  held  on  April  15  at  the  T  Square 
Club.  At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mr. 
Benjamin  Adams,  '95,  president;  Mr.  William  George  Snow,  '89, 
vice-president;  Mr.  S.  A.  Gardner,  Jr.,  '02,  secretary-treasurer; 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Ayer,  '89,  Mr.  Chester  F.  Drake,  '98,  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Keisker,  '97,  Mr.  J.  Peterson  Ryder,  '84,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Sadtler, 
'95,  Mr.  Paul  Weeks,  '02,  executive  committee. 

S.  A.  Gardner,  Jr.,  '02,  Secretary, 

Woodbury,  N.J. 

THE   ANNAPOLIS   SOCIETY  OF  THE  M.    I.  T. 

The  Annapolis  Society  of  the  M.  L  T.  was  organized  on  June  8 
with  the  following  officers:  president,  A.   N.   Brown,   *8o;  vice- 
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president,  G.  E.  Merrill,  '93;  secretary,  Charles  N.  Stratton,  '00; 
treasurer,  P.  B.  Cooper,  '00. 

Charles  N.  Stratton,  'go.  Secretary^ 

195  Hanover  Street. 


THE   CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION,  M.   I.  T. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Alumni  Association  held  its  fourth 
triennial  banquet  in  Springfield  recently.  President  Pritchett  was 
the  guest  of  honor,  and  gave  an  address  on  the  progress  of  the 
Institute  during  the  past  three  years  and  on  its  aims  for  the  future. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES 

1868. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards,  Sec.y  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology, 

Boston. 


At  the  Tech  reunion  seven  members  of  the  class  were  present, — 
Hall,  Forbes,  Tolman,  Richards,  Jackson,  Stone,  and  Whitney. 
Regrets  were  received  from  Conant,  Hoyt,  Sears,  and  Tilden,  all 
of  whom  were  absent  on  account  of  business  engagements. — ^Tilden 
reports  he  left  Jacksonville  last  September,  spent  the  winter  in 
locating  surveys  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  in  Western  Canada, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Jamestown,  No.  Dak.,  where 
he  is  at  present  acting  city  engineer.  He  thinks  he  may  go  to  Vir- 
ginia, Mont.,  in  connection  with  a  mining  scheme  in  the  near 
future. — Sears  sends  congratulations  that  '68  won  the  stunt  prize 
at  the  reunion. — Eben  Stevens  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  sickness. — Richards  is  at  present  engaged 
in  solving  a  concentration  problem  for  iron  ore  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  for  sulphur  in  Virginia. 

1870. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Cross,  Sec,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


J.  R.  Osgood,  Sierra  Madre,  Cal.,  will  be  in  Boston  in  August 
at  the  National  Encampment,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. — Dur- 
ing the  Tech  reunion  the  members  of  the  class  of  '70  lunched  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Cabot  at  the  Tennis  and  Racquet  Club.  There  were 
present  Messrs.  F.  Brooks,  C.  H.  Breck,  S.  Cabot,  C.  R.  Cross, 
C.  W.  Hinman,  and  F.  R.  Page. 
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1874. 
Charles  F.  Read,  Sec,  Old  State  House,  Boston. 


The  class  association  has  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  goodly 
number  of  its  members  who  attended  the  various  gatherings  dur- 
ing the  recent  Tech  reunion.  Naturally,  the  second  day  drew  to- 
gether the  largest  number;  and  at  the  reception  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick and  the  following  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Westminster  of  the 
classes  from  '68  to  y^,  and  also  at  the  strenuous  "Pop"  concert 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  the  evening,  the  following  men,  some  of  whom 
had  not  greeted  their  former  classmates  for  years,  were  present: 
Arnott,  Baldwin,  Barrus,  Browne,  Burrison,  Chase,  Doane,  Hab- 
erstroh,  Halsall,  Mansfield,  Read,  Robinson,  Silsbee,  and  Warren; 
and  the  others  were  with  us  in  memory,  if  not  in  the  flesh.  The 
present  year  has  been  a  very  busy  one  for  the  association;  for,  in 
addition  to  being  in  evidence  at  the  Tech  reunion,  the  class  cele- 
brated last  January,  with  a  family  gathering,  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  '74.  This  notice  may  be 
appropriately  closed  with  a  quotation  from  a  poem  written  for  a 
class  reunion  in  1899:  — 

"Our  Alma  Mater,  last  of  all: 

To  her  we  bend  the  knee; 
Although  her  days  are  prosperous  now,. 

Far  greater  may  she  see; 
And  when  she  looks  for  loyalty 

From  sons,  full  many  a  score, 
She  finds  no  truer  than  from  us, 

The  class  of  '74." 

— George  H.  Barrus,  the  president  of  the  class  association,  is  busily 
employed  in  his  profession  as  expert  and  consulting  steam  engineer. 
He  has  recently  completed  ah  elaborate  series  of  tests  on  a  500  K.  W. 
Curtis  steam  turbine  for  the  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Company 
and  the  General  Electric  Company  and  tests  for  the  BuiFalo  Forge 
Company  and  the  Riter-Conly  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.     He 
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is  also  at  present  inspecting  a  number  of  power  plants  for  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  of  which  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt, 
a  member  of  the  class  association,  is  president. 


1875. 
E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  Sec.y  10  Neponset  Block,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


The  Tech  reunion  is  over;  and,  while  '75  had  a  fair  number  at- 
tend, she  ought  to  have  had  more,  especially  when  one  recalls  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  fifty-two  men  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  class  living  in  or  within  two  hours  by  train  of  Boston. 
I  noticed  by  the  card  list  at  headquarters  only  twelve  men  had 
registered  as  of  the  class  of  '75;  but,  if  we  include  members  of  the 
class  association  who  registered  in  other  classes,  there  was  an 
attendance  of  twenty-two.  Twelve  attended  the  dinner  of  the 
classes  of  '68  to  '78  at  the  Westminster,  and  ten  attended  the  "Pop" 
concert,  with  eight  on  the  harbor  excursion.  The  only  long-dis- 
tance men  attending  were  Goodale  from  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Web- 
ster from  Philadelphia.  On  Tuesday,  June  7,  in  room  42,  Pierce 
Building,  at  3  p.m.,  a  class  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously voted : — 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  class  of  '75,  M.  I.  T.,  that  all  discussion  on  the 
question  of  any  connection  of  any  nature  between  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Harvard  University  is  fruitless  until  a  definite 
proposition,  embodying  the  full  terms  of  such  connection,  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  alumni  for  their  approval. 

Voted ^  That  a  copy  of  this  motion  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  to  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries. 

1878. 
LiNWOOD  O.  TowNE,  Sec.y  Haverhill,  Mass. 


Reunion  Week  was  symbolized  in  number  of  attending  '78  men  by 
the  phrase  often  applied  to  the  time  we  were  at  the  Institute,  "the 
lowest  ebb," — but  five  members  of  the  class  showing  up.     Those  at 
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the  Pop  concert  were  Rich,  Rollins,  Schwamb,  Woolworth,  and 
Towne.  At  Nantasket  the  number  was  diminished  by  absence  of 
Rich.  The  valiant  quartette  had  no  elaborate  stunt  to  oiFer,  and 
were  forced  to  show  themselves  in  a  modest  bow  and  cheer.  The 
day  was  saved,  however,  by  the  consideration  of  the  recent  gradu- 
ates, who,  spying  among  our  number  a  mechanical  genius,  thereupon 
helped  out  the  stunt  by  adding  the  cheering  conundrum  of '' What's 
the  matter  with  Peter  ?"  It  needed  no  precedent  when  the  accus- 
tomed answer  came  full  and  strong  from  hundreds  of  throats  shout- 
ing the  axiomatic  response. — '78  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
Eastern  war  in  that  our  own  Takuma  Dan,  with  his  active  manage- 
ment of  the  coal  mines  of  Japan,  is  no  mean  factor  in  the  struggle. 
A  recent  letter  to  the  secretary  is  especially  interesting  at  this  time. 
In  it  he  says:  "Please  rest  assured  of  my  personal  safety,  as  we  are 
keeping  our  enemy  pretty  far  from  our  shores.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  for  our  people. 
In  such  a  time  as  this  they  go  a  long  way  to  cheer  the  spirit  not 
only  of  the  direct  recipient,  but  of  the  whole  nation  bent  upon  a 
work  of  such  gigantic  magnitude.  You  people  know  very  well 
how  we  were  forced  to  take  arms.  We  are  proceeding  with  methods 
we  learned  from  you;  and  the  success  so  far  attained  is,  we  hope, 
not  unworthy  of  the  teacher.  If  one  examines  the  actual  state 
of  things  with  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment,  he  will  find  the  'yel- 
low peril '  is  only  a  shadow  of  wilful  imaginations,  the  real  danger 
lying  in  the  spread  of  that  strange  influence  emanating  from  St. 
Petersburg."  How  like  Dan  this  all  is,  and  also  how  typical  of 
his  nation  in  its  modesty  and  general  placing  of  credit  on  others  I 
— The  secretary,  through  the  courtesy  of  members  of  the  class,  ac- 
companies Professor  George  H.  Barton,  of  '80,  during  his  sum- 
mer's conducting  of  a  party  on  a  ten  weeks'  trip,  which  includes 
Niagara,  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Columbia  River,  Hawaiian  Islands  (a  stay  of  nearly  four  weeks), 
and  a  return  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Barton's  position 
on  the  Hawaiian  geological  survey  for  some  years  in  the  early  '8o's 
makes  him  an  ideal  conductor,  and  a  rare  trip  is  prophesied  for 
those  going  along. 
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1880. 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Barton,  Sec.^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  the  alumni  reunion  was  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  in  our  class.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
since  graduation  it  met  for  a  class  dinner,  and  also  formed  a  class 
organization,  with  William  T.  Miller,  president,  and  George  H. 
Barton,  secretary.  Owing  to  the  small  number  in  the  class  of  '80 
and  its  former  lack  of  organization,  the  class  of  '79  very  kindly 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  its  members  to  join  in  its  class  dinner; 
and  the  invitation  was  accepted  by  seven, — ^Almy,  Barton,  Bene- 
dict, Clark,  Crowell,  Hamilton,  and  Miller.  A  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent  in  reminiscences,  as  some  had  not  been  seen 
for  twenty  years.  Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  many 
who  could  not  be  present.  Of  those  present  Almy  is  president  of 
a  mining  corporation  with  headquarters  in  Boston;  Barton  is  cu- 
rator of  the  Teachers'  School  of  Science,  Boston,  and  is  about  to 
start  a  summer  school  for  a  trip  to  Hawaii  to  study  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, visiting  Niagara,  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Illecillawaet 
Glacier,  etc.,  on  the  way;  Benedict  is  a  quiet  and  staid  banker  on 
State  Street,  Boston,  claiming  that  his  life  is  very  uneventful;  the 
formerly  slender  Clark  has  become  aldermanic  in  physique,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Jonathan  Clark  Sons'  Construction  Company,  Chi- 
cago, and  at  present  is  erecting  a  large  building  on  Beacon  Street, 
Boston;  Crowell,  M.D.,  looks  very  prosperous,  but  failed  to  give 
much  information  concerning  himself;  Hamilton,  one  of  the  sewer 
department  engineers,  pretends  he  is  so  busy  he  can  scarcely  look 
at  his  classmates;  and  Miller  cordially  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
former  classmates  to  call  at  his  piano  warerooms  on  Boylston  Street, 
where  they  may  be  sure  of  a  strenuous  welcome. — A.  N.  Brown, 
professor  and  librarian  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  writes  that  he  is  very  pleasantly  situated  there. — 
C.  H.  Brown  is  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Newport,  Vt.  He 
has  deserted  science  entirely,  seems  happy  at  the  change,  and  sends 
cordial  greetings  to  all. — Arthur  T.  Greenough  is  reported  as  hav- 
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ing  died  Sept.  i8,  1889. — E.  C.  Potter  sends  sincerest  regrets  and 
good  wishes  to  all,  and  adds,  ''Please  record  my  vote  as  unyield- 
ingly against  any  scheme  by  which  Tech  loses  her  autonomy  or 
identity." — Almy,  Barton,  Clark,  and  Miller  attended  the  Nan- 
tasket  jubilee,  where  '80  joined  '79  in  singing  "Das  Grab,"  and 
where  Miller  again  raced  DuflF  of  '81,  with  the  same  result  as  in 
long  bygone  days.  The  "Pops"  were  enjoyed  by  the  same  men, 
but  at  the  alumni  banquet  only  Almy,  Barton,  and  Clark  appeared. 

1881. 
Frank  E.  Came,  Sec,  17  Place  d'Armes  Hill,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


Theodore  Parker  is  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad. — Gerry  is  working  for  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Commission. — Zimmerman  is  reported  as  doing  finely  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. — Sam  Rindge  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Parker,  Wilder 
&  Co. — The  class  had  a  dinner  June  6.  Five  graduates  and  seven 
specials  were  present.  At  the  big  dinner  at  the  Somerset  five  grad- 
uates and  four  specials  made  noise  enough  for  twice  that  number. — 
Webb  Norris  has  gone  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  the  Republic  Rub- 
ber Company. 

1882. 

Walter  B.  Snow,  SeCy  Russell  Avenue,  Watertown,  Mass. 


The  class  was  represented  at  one  or  more  of  the  features  of  the 
reunion  by  Darrow,  Ely,  French,  Gooding,  Herrick,  Mansfield, 
Munroe,  H.  F.  Ross,  W.  B.  Snow,  A.  W.  Walker,  Hall,  Warren, 
Low  and  Jenkins. — Clark  Carson,  the  class  boy,  who  expected 
to  enter  the  Institute  last  year,  has  just  finished  his  first  year  at 
Purdue  University.  Poor  health  made  it  necessary  to  keep  him 
near  home  and  give  him  an  easy  course. — Manning  has  given  up 
his  work  at  Washington,  Pa.,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Wheeler 
Condenser  and  Engineering  Company  at  Chicago. — Ayer,  whose 
home  is  in  Portland,  Ore.,  was  in  Boston  just  prior  to  the  reunion, 
and  expected  to  be  able  to  attend. — Thompson  is  now  located  at 
the  Winona  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  North-western  Railway. 
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1884. 
William  L.  Puffer,  Sec,^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


The  reunion  brought  out  a  larger  gathering  of  our  classmates 
than  any  other  occasion  since  the  famous  graduation  day  of  1884. 
The  following  men  were  in  attendance:  Appleton  (class  marshal), 
Bennett,  Boardman,  Bridgeman,  Chase,  Doane,  Gill,  Johnson,  Pres- 
cott.  Puffer,  Purinton,  Rich,  C.  S.  Robinson,  T.  W.  Robinson, 
Rotch,  Ryder,  Coburn,  Adams,  Tyler,  Mellen,  Fitch.  The  fol- 
lowing ladies  were  known  to  have  been  present:  Mrs.  Appleton, 
Mrs.  Chase,  Mrs.  Doane,  Mrs.  Gill,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Puffer, 
Mrs.  Rotch,  Mrs.  Tyler.  There  may  have  been  others  whose 
names  were  not  obtained  by  the  secretary.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Rotch  the  clas^  participated  in  a  most  enjoyable  excursion  to 
the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  at  Milton,  leaving  the  Institute  at  half- 
past  nine  on  Tuesday.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
observatory  was  thrown  open  to  us,  and  the  various  instruments 
were  pointed  out  and  explained.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr. 
Clayton  to  fly  some  kites  in  honor  of  the  class,  but  the  wind  was 
too  light  and  unsteady  for  satisfactory  results.  After  the  class  had 
become  suiBliciently  familiar  with  the  operation  of  all  instruments 
to  act  as  experts  in  meteorology,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Rotch.  On  arrival  at  the  house  we  found  Mrs. 
Rotch  waiting  to  receive  us  with  a  lunch  which  will  go  down  in 
the  annals  of  '84  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  since 
their  graduation.  On  leaving,  a  regular  '84  cheer  was  given  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rotch.  The  secretary  is  pleased  to  state 
that  a  number  of  attempts  at  group  photographs  were  made  by 
Fitch,  but  he  is  unable  at  present  to  guarantee  any  results.  Let- 
ters were  received  from  the  following  men,  regretting  their  inabil- 
.ity  to  take  part  in  the  reunion:  Lull,  Weston,  Luther,  Baldwin, 
du  Pont. 
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1885. 
Eleazer  B.  Homer,  SeCy  11  Waterman  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


The  '85,  *86,  and  '87  spread  was  a  great  success.  Many  friends 
dropped  in  to  see  us,  and  the  room  at  the  Brunswick  was  crowded. 
The  dinner  with  '86  and  '87  at  the  Athletic  Club  was  jolly  enough. 
Perhaps  '85  was  asleep;  but  it  woke  up  after  the  shouting  was  over, 
and  scored  on  the  class  tree  illumination.  [How  about  the  class 
stunts  also  ?  Did  you  see  any  fog  on  the  angels  ?]  Ames,  Bartlett, 
Brown,  Dodge,  Eaton,  Fiske,  Homer,  Miss  Jones,  F.  M.  Kimball, 
J.  L.  Kimball,  Litchfield,  Little,  McKim,  D.  MacRae,  Martin, 
Merrill,  Morss,  Nute,  Osgood,  Parsons,  Plaisted,  Rawson,  Steele, 
Spaulding,  Talbot,  were  present  at  the  events  of  the  June  reunion. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  June  7  Charles  R.  Richards  was 
elected  president  and  Isaac  W.  Litchfield  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Next  year  we  are  twenty  years  old,  so  be 
prepared  for  a  special  reunion.  If  you  did  not  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Hustlery  send  to  Litchfield  for  one. — ^While  awaiting  new  gov- 
ernment appropriations,  Eaton's  address  will  be  Haverhill,  Mass., 
instead  of  Mobile,  Ala. — Litchfield  is  again  located  in  Boston, 
Lamson's  Consolidated  Store  Service  Company,  161  Devonshire 
Street.  Twenty  years  of  Western  air  have  not  changed  his  smile 
and  grip. — Dewson's  letter  of  regret  that  he  could  not  be  present 
at  the  reunion  included  the  following  summary: — 

119  Gordon  Stiiit,  Edobwood  Park,  Pa., 
June  I,  1904. 

My  dear  Homer, —  .  .  .  You  may  be  interested  to  know  something  of 
what  I  have  been  doing  during  the  past  few  years.  In  the  spring  of  '97 
I  accepted  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Standard  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  manufacturers  of  street  railway  brakes.  June  2, 
'98,  I  went  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  this  company,  and  returned  the 
1st  of  April,  '99,  having  made  my  headquarters  in  Berlin,  with  trips  to 
England,  Paris,  and  through  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  Austria  to 
Vienna.  ...  In  July,  1899,  I  returned  to  Europe,  this  time  taking  my 
family;  and  our  three  children  attended  a  German  school  in  Berlin  until 
March,  1900,  when  we  moved  to  Paris,  and  kept  house  in  Asnieres.    With 
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the  exception  of  a  number  of  trips  through  Central  Europe,  north  of  Milan 
and  Genoa,  I  was  in  Paris  fifteen  months,  having  sold  over  four  hundred 
brake  equipments,  supervised  their  installation,  and  instructed  the  engi- 
neers of  our  English,  French,  and  German  representatives.  On  one  of 
my  trips  I  visited  Nimes  and  Aries,  and  was  particularly  interested  in 
looking  up  the  architectural  features  which  you  described  in  the  Review. 
.  .  .  We  returned  in  November,  1900,  and  the  following  spring  our  com- 
pany was  bought  out  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company;  and 
I  moved  to  Pittsburg,  where  I  seem  to  be  settled  "during  good  behavior." 
The  Westinghouse  Traction  Brake  Company  handles  all  the  brake  busi- 
ness for  electrically  propelled  railroads,  and  I  continued  in  my  old  posi- 
tion with  them.  Should  any  '85  man  chance  to  wander  out  into  the  wilds 
of  Allegheny  County,  I  hope  he  will  look  me  up,  either  at  Wilmerding  or  my 
home,  as  above.  Give  my  best  regards  to  all  the  boys,  and  tell  them  I 
am  betting  on  '85  for  the  funniest  stunt,  especially  since  our  Ike,  the  only 
Ike,  is  back  at  the  Hub,  the  centre  of  God's  country. 

Fraternally  yours,  E.  H.  Dewson. 


1886. 
Prof.  Arthur  G.  Robbins,  Sec.j  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


Twenty-six  members  of  the  class  joined  with  the  classes  of  '85 
and  '87  in  entertaining  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Brunswick 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  7.  In  the  evening  the  same 
classes  met  for  dinner  at  the  Boston  Athletic  Association, — a  din- 
ner memorable  for  the  enthusiastic  expression  of  loyalty  to  Alma 
Mater  and  of  fraternal  good  will.  May  the  same  classes  meet  with 
undiminished  numbers  and  equal  enthusiasm  at  many  future 
reunions.  From  the  dinner  the  classes  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
"  Pop." — Tech  men  who  stopped  at  Niagara  on  their  way  to  Boston 
were  emphatic  in  their  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
of  Ricker,  who  showed  them  the  wonders  of  Niagara  Gorge  from 
the  Gorge  Railway,  of  which  he  is  chief  engineer. 
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1887. 
Edward  G.  Thomas,  Sec.^  4  State  Street,  Boston. 


Frederic  Field  BuUard  died  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on 
Friday  night,  June  24,  1904,  of  pneumonia.  In  spite  of  recent 
illness,  from  which  he  had  not  fully  recovered,  Bullard  undertook 
and  carried  to  most  successful  completion  the  musical  programme 
of  the  Tech  reunion.  The  extent  of  the  task  which  was  necessary 
to  orchestrate  the  Tech  songs  for  the  many  instruments  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  brass  band  was  appreciated  only 
by  few,  while  a  further  burden  was  added  by  the  necessary  re- 
hearsals. Knowing,  as  he  surely  did,  that  he  undertook  the  task 
at  some  risk,  he  gave  ungrudgingly  of  his  strength  to  the  success 
of  the  reunion,  the  culmination  of  the  college  spirit  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  for  which  he  had  worked  so  long  with  alumnus  and  under- 
graduate. While  he  seemed  none  the  worse  at  the  time,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  at  Boston  only  four  days  before  his  death.  He 
was  taken  to  the  City  Hospital,  where  his  case  was  recognized  as 
critical;  and  all  that  loving  friends  and  the  best  of  care  could  do 
was  to  stay  its  progress  for  a  short  space.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Tues- 
day afternoon,  June  28,  and  were  largely  attended  by  Tech  men 
and  his  many  social  and  musical  friends.  Cameron,  Thomas, 
Young,  and  Sprague,  of  '87,  acted  as  ushers.  The  service  consisted 
of  Scripture  reading  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Dennison  and  the  singing,  by 
the  Central  Church  choir,  of  "Light  and  Life  Immortal"  and 
"There  is  no  Night  in   Heaven,"   both   Bullard's    compositions. 

The  casket  was  almost  hidden  by  the  great  masses  of  flowers, 
among  which  were  tributes  from  '87,  from  the  Faculty,  and  the  Tech 
Reunion  Committee.  Bullard  leaves  a  widow  and  a  boy  five 
years  of  age. 


— Professor  S.  P.  Mulliken  has  just  published  the  first    volume 
of  a  large  work,  entitled  "A  Method  for  the  Identification  of  Pure 
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Organic  Compounds"  by  a  systematic  analytical  procedure  based 
on  physical  properties  and  chemical  reactions,  and  the  present 
volume  contains  classified  description  of  about  2,300  of  the  more 
important  compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  with  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen. — Henry  J.  Conant  has  just  returned  from  a  two 
months'  trip  to  Italy  and  Sicily. — Professor  George  F.  Sever  was 
appointed  acting  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  at  the 
annual  commencement  of  Columbia  University,  and  presented  the 
degrees  to  those  graduating  in  mining,  civil,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry. — Lyman  Farwell 
reports  the  arrival  of  a  boy  in  his  family  about  two  months  ago. — 
Solomon  Sturges  will  sail  for  Europe  late  in  the  summer  for  a  trip 
of  a  few  weeks,  returning  with  Mrs.  Sturges,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  several  months. — Henry  Souther's  family  will  pass  the  summer 
as  usual  at  Bass  Rocks,  Gloucester. — H.  C.  Spaulding  has  been 
made  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  of  which  James  C.  Hobart  is  president  and  general 
manager.     He  will  be  temporarily  located  in  Baltimore. 


THE   REUNION 

'87  began  its  own  part  of  the  reunion  by  a  reception  to  the  mem- 
bers and  ladies  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taintor  at  their  Cambridge 
home  on  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  The  house,  which 
Taintor  has  recently  built,  is  of  old  colonial  architecture  and  most 
comfortable  style,  and  particularly  to  be  noticed  were  the  large 
old-fashioned  fireplaces  in  the  parlor  and  dining-room.  Mrs. 
Taintor  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  and  in  serving  refresh- 
ments and  punch  by  Mrs.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Burke,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford. There  was  more  or  less  discussion  of  the  Tech-Harvard 
merger.  Those  who  were  in  attendance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Kirkham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Lane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  S.  Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Bryant, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Spaulding,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sprague  and  Miss  Sprague, 
Messrs.  Sturges,  W.  B.  Blake,  Carter,  Coburn,  Crosby,  Gay, 
Frink,  Douglas,  Gulliver,  Gleason,  and  E.  G.  Thomas. 
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Tuesday  morning  we  assembled  at  the  Technology  Club  for  an 
automobile  run,  Draper,  Cameron,  and  Souther  with  gasoline 
machines,  and  Sprague  and  Thomas  with  Stanley  steamers. 
Souther  burst  a  tire  just  at  starting,  so  we  left  him  with  Hussey 
for  repairs.  Underbill,  Lane,  Kirkham,  Blake,  Young,  Hatha- 
way, Sturges,  Douglas,  Carter,  Sears,  Burgess,  and  Carney  filled 
the  other  machines;  and,  with  a  large  '87  flag  trailing  from  Draper's 
tonneau,  we  started  for  Norumbega  Park  via  Brookline,  Newton, 
Waltham,  and  Weston.  One  of  the  steam  machines  led  the  way 
at  a  pace  which  bent  the  speed  law  a  little  now  and  then;  and,  as 
the  rain  of  the  previous  night  had  laid  the  dust,  we  were  able  to  keep 
close  together  without  discomfort,  and  make  a  more  united  ex- 
cursion than  is  generally  possible  with  automobiles.  After  a  run 
of  eighteen  miles  we  reached  Norumbega  Park  at  noon,  where 
Souther  and  Hussey  awaited  us.  We  ordered  lunch,  and,  while 
awaiting  its  serving,  walked  over  the  park  grounds,  fed  the  mon- 
keys and  bears,  and  talked  over  the  Tech-Harvard  merger.  After 
lunch  the  autos  were  again  started,  and  with  Draper  in  the  lead 
we  came  to  town  over  the  boulevard.  Apparently,  Draper  has  not 
heard  of  the  speed  law;  but  we  all  hung  to  him,  and  landed  in  town 
together  after  a  most  enjoyable  morning. 

At  three  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon  we  joined  with  '85  and  '86 
in  a  spread  at  the  Brunswick,  which  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  men  of  the  three  classes  and  many  ladies,  and  also  afforded 
a  most  pleasant  interchange  of  visits  with  the  classes  from  '79 
to  '82  and  '93,  who  also  entertained  near  us.  The  general  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  Tech-Harvard  merger. 

At  six  o'clock  '85,  '86,  and  '87  met  together  again,  this  time 
at  the  Boston  Athletic  Club  for  dinner.  It  was  served  in  the  din- 
ing-room of  the  new  part  of  the  club-house,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  the  large  number  present.  We  had  as  guest  Mr.  H.  K* 
Burrison  of  the  instructing  staiF  of  the  Institute,  and  it  was  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  us  all  to  meet  one  to  whom  every  member  of  the 
classes  is  indebted  for  our  earliest  direction  toward  accuracy  and 
care.  The  following  forty  '87  men  were  present:  Underbill,  Lane, 
Kirkham,  Blake,  Cameron,  Young,  Souther,  Hussey,  Hathaway, 
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Sturges,  Douglas,  Thomas,  Spraguc,  Carter,  Sears,  Burgess,  Carney, 
Draper,  Todd,  Coburn,  Bryant,  Gulliver,  Gleason,  W.  A.  Whit- 
ney, Moody,  Livermore,  R.  E.  Curtis,  Hildreth,  Crosby,  Proctor, 
Mulliken,  Bullard,  Wakefield,  Taintor,  Cobb,  Very,  Gay,  Tripp, 
Cady,  and  Nichols. 

Spaulding,  '85,  entertained  us  with  a  bone  solo,  and  there  are 
none  to  beat  him.  C.  C.  Pierce  told  a  good  story  about  a  very 
**fuggy"  time  on  the  Maine  coast  in  a  very  "fuggy"  voice;  and 
Burgess  delivered  his  famous  song,  "Do  you  think  I  am  too  Small  ?" 
and  then  sprung  on  us  this  new  soiig  to  the  tune  of  "John  Brown's 
Body":— 

"You  can't  make  crimson  out  of  cardinal  and  gray. 

While  the  Tech  goes  marching  on." 
Chorus. 
"Wc  don't  care  a  d for  Harvard, 

While  the  Tech  goes  marching  on." 

As  the  Tech-Harvard  merger  was  by  this  time  a  seething  topic, 
we  learned  this  song  very  promptly,  and  continued  to  sing  it  at 
frequent  intervals.  After  the  dinner  was  served,  Everett  Morss, 
'85,  H.  E.  CliflFord,  '86,  and  Henry  Souther,  '87,  made  a  few  remarks 
in  welcome  to  the  other  classes.  A.  D.  Little,  '85,  made  an  earnest 
plea,  asking  for  a  suspension  of  judgment  on  the  merger  question 
until  the  details  of  the  arrangement  were  made  public.  He  argued 
that,  as  loyal  Institute  men,  we  should  not  take  the  position  that 
under  no  conditions  could  the  McKay  money  be  used  for  further- 
ing the*  Institute  ideas,  and  we  should  work  for  one  grand  tech- 
nical school  rather  than  to  allow  Harvard  to  build  a  competitor  of 
the  Institute. 

Reply  was  made  by  E.  G.  Thomas,  pointing  out  that  instead 
of  remaining  inactive  and  allowing  the  advocates  of  the  alliance  a 
free  hand  to  perfect  arrangements,  which  the  alumni  might  or 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  negative,  it  was  most  necessary 
for  the  alumni  to  express  their  sentiments  promptly  and  strongly, 
if  the  independence  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  preserved,  as  the  McKay 
will  definitely  places  the  management  of  the  fund  in  the  hands  of 
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the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  states  that  the 
bequest  is  a  gift  to  Harvard  College,  so  that  any  alliance  based 
upon  the  use  of  the  McKay  fund  by  Tech  must  mean  the  merging 
to  some  extent  of  its  identity  in  Harvard. 

Then  we  adjourned  to  the  Pop,  marching  in  preceded  by  our 
blue  and  orange  banner,  and  singing,  "You  can't  make  crimson 
out  of  cardinal  and  gray."  There  can  be  little  added  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pop  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  we 
certainly  were  enthusiastic  and  in  good  voice  for  cheering  and  for 
singing,  "You  can't  make  crimson  out  of  cardinal  and  gray";  and 
we  made  it  plain  that  we  were  proud  of  our  classmate  BuUard, 
whose  earnest  work  for  the  success  of  the  musical  programs  of 
the  reunion  no  one  could  appreciate  more  than  we  did,  knowing 
that  it  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  lack  of  health  and  strength. 
Just  to  let  the  audience  know  we  were  there,  we  threw  from  the  top 
balcony  several  thousand  flyers,  reading  thus : — 

Who  does  "The  Right  Thing  as  usual"  ? 

To  what  class  does  the  Glee  Club  owe  its  origin  ? 

Technique, — Freshmen  cry  for  it.     Everybody  wants  it.    Who  started  it  ? 

Who  organized  the  first  class  society  ? 

The  Technology  Quarterly  was  started  by  a  man  from 

What  Freshmen  had  for  their  President  a  man  with  Whiskers? 

Which  class  leads  in  Walker  Memorial  Subscriptions? 

•87 

At  the  excursion  we  turned  out  nearly  forty  men  and  many 
ladies.  We  duly  performed  a  short  but  remarkable  military  drill 
as  a  stunt;  and  we  sent  oflF  our  fire  balloon  among  the  first,  while 
it  also  had  the  remarkable  record  of  coming  down  first.  At  the 
Somerset  banquet  there  were  twenty-eight  of  us,  still  in  good  voice 
for  cheering.  Nutter  and  Richardson  were  added  to  our  lists  on 
Wednesday. 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  secretary  to  note  during  the  reunion 
that  nearly  all  of  the  class  who  were  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  wise  to  wait  on  the  merger  question  until  the  presentation  of  a 
definite  proposition  were  made  to  see  during  the  reunion,  by  the 
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arguments  presented  by  their  classmates  and  others,  the  necessity 
of  earnest  and  united  action  to  offset  any  movement  toward  an 
affiliation  with  Harvard  based  on  a  bargain  for  the  McKay  mill- 
ions. At  the  end  of  the  reunion  '87  was  practically  a  unit  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  arrangement  involving  the  slightest  loss  of  indepen- 
dence by  the  Institute. 

1888. 
William  G.  Snow,  Sec.^  245  No.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


George  C.  Scales,  consulting  engineer  of  San  Juan,  P.R.,  writes 
that  he  has  been  in  business  for  himself  for  nearly  two  years  as 
architect,  engineer,  and  builder,  having  designed  and  built  houses, 
a  country  club  house,  a  hospital,  schools,  etc.,  and  now  has  under 
way  sewers,  water  supply,  and  roads.  He  was  pleased  to  receive 
an  unexpected  visit  from  William  H.  Blood,  Jr.,  who  was  in  Ponce 
early  this  year  in  the  interest  of  Stone  &  Webster,  who  are  oper- 
ating an  electric  railway  and  lighting  plant  there.  Scales  expects 
to  come  north  in  the  fall. — ^James  L.  Belser  is  with  the  Trimount 
Manufacturing  Company,  Roxbury  District,  Boston,  Mass. — '88 
made  a  good  showing  at  the  Tech  reunion.  First  on  the  list  of 
events  was  the  class  spread  at  the  Vendome  on  June  7,  where 
members  met  and  entertained  friends  and  guests  from  other  classes. 
Immediately  following  this  gathering  came  the  class  dinner,  at- 
tended by  thirty  members,  the  largest  number  present  at  any  dinner 
since  the  class  was  graduated.  At  the  business  meeting  following 
Alfred  H.  Sawyer  was  re-elected  president  for  a  sixth  term  in  that 
office.  A  vote  was  passed  expressing  the  belief  that  the  alumni 
should  take  no  hasty  action  in  regard  to  a  Technology-Harvard 
affiliation,  but  that  they  should  wait  until  they  have  a  definite 
proposition  for  discussion.  Our  forces  were  augmented  on  our 
arrival  at  the  "Pop"  concert,  and  we  marched  in  thirty-six  strong, 
and  contributed  our  full  quota  to  the  enthusiasm  rampant.  On 
the  harbor  excursion  we  mustered  twenty-seven  men,  which  pro- 
vided ample  material  for  our  class  stunt,  consisting  of  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  Tech-Dartmouth  game  in  the  fall  of  '87,  when 
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we  won  the  championship.  The  game  at  Nantasket  was  followed 
by  a  representation  of  the  torch-light  parade  that  took  place  in 
'87  to  celebrate  the  victory,  when  the  Tech  boys  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Boston  arrayed  in  night-shirts  and  ''plug"  hats. 
The  championship  banner  was  secured  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Our  only  regret  was  that  Herrick 
of  football  fame  was  not  with  us.  The  climax  of  the  reunion  was 
reached  at  the  alumni  dinner  at  the  Somerset,  at  which  nineteen 
'88  men  were  present. — ^William  A.  Hall,  of  New  York,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  '88  dinner,  it  being  the  first  one  he  has  been  able  to  attend 
since  undergraduate  days. — Several  former  '88  men  participated 
in  *89's  celebration. — ^Walter  E.  Silsbee  is  located  at  71  Ames  Build- 
ing, Boston. — Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  F.  L.  Locke, 
'86,  B.  R.  T.  Collins  acted  as  chief  marshal  on  excursion  day  of 
the  Tech  reunion. 

1889. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Laws,  Secy  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

FIFTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 


The  class  of  '89  is  recovering  from  a  three  days*  dip  into  the 
strenuous  life,  for  the  members,  besides  taking  part  in  the  great 
Tech  reunion,  observed  in  a  fitting  manner  the  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary of  their  graduation.  Early  in  March  the  matter  of  an  '89 
reunion  was  discussed  at  an  informal  meeting  held  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club,  and  the  following  committee  was  designated  to  take 
charge  of  the  affair  and  insure  its  success:  W.  B.  Thurber, 
J.  P.  B.  Fiske,  Hollis  French,  F.  R.  Hart,  F.  W.  Hobbs,  <5.  C. 
Wales,  Jasper  Whiting,  W.  H.  Kilham,  secretary.  The  commit- 
tee decided  on  a  general  call  from  Box  89.  The  response  was 
most  gratifying,  and  showed  conclusively  that  the  old  watchword 
had  not  been  forgotten.  During  the  celebrations,  headquarters 
were  provided  at  the  Brunswick,  and  an  attendant  placed  in  charge, 
who  transacted  the  necessary  business.  On  Monday,  June  6, 
the  following  members  of  the  class  were  on  hand  to  welcome  those 
from  a   distance:  Alley,   Beals,  Bradley,  Hunt,  Johnson,  Kuhn- 
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hardt,  Loring,  Laws,  A.  E.  Norris,  Peirce,  and  Smith.  The  fol- 
lowing names  appear  on  the  register:  Davis,  Beals,  Kilham,  Laws, 
Ayer,  Pike,  A.  E.  Norris,  Hobbs,  Mildram,  Kuhnhardt,  W.  S.  John- 
son, Truesdale,  HoUis,  Lewis,  Cutter,  Fiske,  Loring,  Wales,  Thorp, 
Bradley,  E.  E.  Pierce,  L.  E.  Johnson,  Hunt,  Whiting,  Smith,  Alley, 
Thurber,  Boutwell,  Bridges,  Hart.  After  greetings,  reminiscences, 
and  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  question 
which  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  Tech  man — the  proposed 
merger  with  Harvard — ^was  most  freely  discussed.  The  discus- 
sion brought  out  all  shades  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proaching this  most  vital  question,  but  all  agreed  that  the  outcome 
should  be  such  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  which  have  given 
the  Institute  its  great  name  be  preserved.  In  the  evening  the  class 
to  the  number  of  thirty-four  assembled  at  the  University  Club 
for  the  dinner.  Thurber  was  the  presiding  genius,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  took  seats  at  the  table:  Thurber,  Fiske,  Estabrook, 
Bridges,  A.  E.  Norris,  Thorp,  Cutter,  Laws,  Whiting,  Ayer,  Smith, 
Howard,  Marsh,  Pike,  E.  V.  French,  Truesdale,  Hobbs,  Kilham, 
Hawkins,  Kuhnhardt,  Alley,  E.  E.  Pierce,  Mildram,  L.  E.  John- 
son, Hunt,  Wales,  Davis,  Beals,  W.  S.  Johnson,  Loring,  Hollis, 
Underbill,  Lewis,  H.  French.  To  complete  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour,  the  dulcet  strains  of  ''Bedelia"  and  other  classic  airs  were 
gently  wafted  to  the  ears  of  the  assembly,  the  talent  being  furnished 
by  the  celebrated  musical  bureau  of  J.  Whiting.  The  committee 
thought  it  best  not  to  arrange  for  formal  speech-making.  During 
the  evening  the  president  proposed  the  following  toasts:  **To 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology."  "To  the  class  of  '89." 
**To  the  memory  of  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dinner  the  president  called  on  Professor  Laws  of 
the  Institute  to  give  some  account  of  the  changes  wrought  at 
Tech  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  outlined  briefly  the  various 
changes  in  the  instructing  staff  and  the  growth  in  building  and 
equipment  as  well  as  the  more  important  course  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  '89  graduated.  The  secretary  read  letters  of 
regret  from  F.  L.  Dame,  H.  W.  Blake,  G.  M.  Basford,  Frank  H. 
Cilley,  and  Miss  Caroline  A.  Woodman. 
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Mr.  Walter  H.  Kilham,  who  has  for  the  last  five  years  discharged 
the  important  duties  of  class  secretary  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner, 
asked  that  he  be  relieved  from  further  service;  and  Professor  F.  A. 
Laws,  of  the  Institute,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  After  this 
all  gathered  around  the  piano,  and  had  an  old-fashioned  sing  under 
the  leadership  of  Pierce  and  Marsh;  and  it  was  once  again  proved 
that,  when  '89  men  wish  to  enjoy  themselves,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  inspiration  derived  from  the  compositions  of  that  distinguished 
lyrist,  G.  C.  Wales.  We  note,  in  passing,  that  Marsh  was  in  ex- 
cellent form  for  the  "Bullfrog  on  the  Bank,"  as  his  performance 
showed.  'To  keep  this  royal  good  time  in  mind,  the  committee 
provided  souvenir  plates  for  all  present,  inscribed  thus: — 

M.  I.  T. 

1889. 

Class  Dinner 

June,  1904. 

We  have  to  thank  Hart  for  the  suggestion  which  brought  about 
this  novel  feature.  All  present  voted  this  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  of  our  class  dinners,  and  the  committee  were  sincerely 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  efforts.  The  hour  of  ad- 
journment was  late,  but  not  so  late  as  to  prevent  attendance  at  the 
reception  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  many  were  glad  to 
pay  their  respects  to  that  good  friend  of  the  Institute,  Mrs.  Walker. 
On  Tuesday,  at  noon,  the  class  again  met,  this  time  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Automobile  Club,  where  a  spread  was  provided.  The 
secretary  called  the  company  to  order,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  offices  of  Messrs.  Alley 
and  Howard,  members  of  the  Automobile  Club,  in  procuring  the  use 
of  the  club  for  the  spread.  The  indebtedness  of  the  class  to  the 
executive  committee  for  their  care  in  arranging  the  celebration  and 
to  the  retiring  secretary,  Mr.  Kilham,  was  acknowledged  by  suitable 
votes.  The  proposed  merger  with  Harvard  was  then  taken  up 
and  freely  discussed.  It  was  finally  decided  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  details  concerning  the  matter,  it  was  best  to  defer  action. 
After  adjournment  there  was  a  pleasant  drive  to  the  Country  Club, 
where  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent. 
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Symphony  Hall  never  contained  a  more  enthusiastic  gathering 
than  on  Tech  night,  June  7.  The  occasion  was  one  which  can 
never  be  forgotten,  and  was  a  revelation  to  those  who  had  assumed 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Tech  spirit,  and  that  the  alumni 
of  the  Institute  were  a  precious  lot  of  grinds  with  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment stunted  by  early  training.  '89  easily  sustained  its  reputation 
by  vociferous  contributions  to  the  general  ebullition.  To  Hobbs 
must  be  given  the  credit  for  keeping  the  object  of  the  gathering 
ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  for  it  was  he  who  contrib- 
uted the  great  banner  inscribed  "Technology."  The  greatest 
compliment  which  could  possibly  be  paid  to  the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  great  alumni  reunion  was  the  sustained  interest  in  all 
the  events,  and  '89  showed  her  appreciation  of  the  field-day 
arrangements  by  sending  a  large  delegation;  and  all  appreciated 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  not  only  classmates,  but  their  wives  as 
well,  the  more  so  as  in  many  cases  this  was  the  first  opportunity 
for  so  doing.  The  sports  at  the  Atlantic  House  were  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  it  was  freely  conceded  by  all  unprejudiced  judges 
that  '89  furnished  the  most  rapid  stunt  on  the  beach.  The  climax 
of  the  celebration  was  the  great  alumni  dinner  at  the  Somerset, 
where  '89  was  represented  by  the  following  members:  Hobbs, 
Whiting,  W.  S.  Johnson,  Boutwell,  Loring,  Thurber,  Hart,  Pike, 
Smith,  L.  E.  Johnson,  Lewis,  Truesdale,  Laws,  A.  E.  Norris, 
Hollis,  Davis.  That  our  anniversary  committee  were  enabled 
to  carry  to  completion  their  extended  plans  was  due  to  the  loyal 
support  accorded  them  by  the  class,  and  the  committee  deeply 
appreciated  the  interest  shown  by  all  to  have  a  celebration  ade- 
quate to  the  event. 

In  reviewing  the  three  days'  celebration,  the  most  impressing 
single  event  was  the  procession  at  Nantasket.  It  really  was  a 
master  stroke  to  thus  mass  the  alumni,  so  that  all  could  appreciate 
its  strength.  One  could  not  but  recall  the  victories  of  the  past 
and  hope  for  still  greater  in  the  future,  and  the  comment  which 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  was,  "'89  is  getting  pretty  well  to  the  front." 

Theodore  C.  Pietsch  recently  resigned  his  position  in  the 
supervising  architect's  office  to  form  a  partnership  with  Otto  C. 
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Simonson  in  Baltimore. — Edward  A.  Crane  has  left  the  supervis- 
ing architect's  office  to  engage  in  business  in  Philadelphia  with 
John  R.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rankin, 
Kellogg  &  Crane.  They  have  been  appointed  the  architects  for 
the  new  building  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — George  C. 
Whipple  has  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  under  the 
firm  name  of  Hazen  &  Whipple,  consulting  engineers,  St.  Paul 
Building,  220  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


1890. 
George  L.  Gilmore,  Sec,  Lexington,  Mass. 


A.  H.  Rogers  is  temporarily  down  on  the  English,  as,  owing 
to  their  failure  to  deliver  some  important  machinery  in  the  line 
of  gas  engines,  \e  was  unable  to  leave  the  mining  plant  in  Mexico, 
where  he  is  general  manager,  to  attend  the  June  reunion,  and  could 
be  with  us  only  in  spirit. — Professor  Gary  N.  Calkins  sailed  from 
Boston  for  the  other  side  on  the  **  Romanic,"  May  14. — F.  A. 
McDonald,  whose  whereabouts  had  been  among  the  missing,  has 
been  located  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  at  1225  Carnegie  Building,  where 
he  is  filling  the  important  position  of  chief  engineer  to  the  National 
Mining  Company  and  River  Coal  Company. — C.  W.  Sherman 
now  has  another  future  Tech  man  in  his  family  in  Richard  Winslow 
Sherman,  born  May  22. — Professor  W.  Z.  Ripley  and  Mrs.  Ripley 
sailed  for  Europe  June  8. — George  A.  Packard  sailed  June  10  on 
a  two  months'  trip  to  South-eastern  Alaska. — Samuel  A.  Moss, 
of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  is  now  engaged  in  mining,  and  has  been  West 
this  spring,  so  he  could  not  connect  for  the  reunion. — Harry  L. 
Noyes  seems  to  find  plenty  of  occupation  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
where  he  is  in  business  as  a  consulting  engineer.  Harry  is  bring- 
ing up  a  happy  family  of  coeds,  consisting  of  three  fair  maids, 
ranging  in  age  from  five  years  down  to  five  months.  Not  content 
with  such  home  attractions,  he  has  gone  into  politics,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  common  council,  in  which  position  he  is  boss  of 
the  roost,  and  can  talk  unchecked. — ^Joe  Baker  has  given  up  his 
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Boston  office  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  is  now  at  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  in  the  publication  bureau  of  the  General  Electric  Company. — 
C)a:u8  C.  Babb  is  in  Malta,  Mont. — During  the  alumni  reunion  the 
following  members  of  '90  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  gath- 
erings: Ayers,  Blood,  Bragg,  Burley,  Churchill,  Cook,  Delano, 
DeWolf,  Dwelley,  Ellis,  Gilmore,  Goodwin,  Greenlaw,  Hayden, 
Hills,  HoUis,  Loring,  Machado,  McDonald,  Mossman,  A.  E.  Norris, 
J.  K.  Noyes,  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Royce,  Seeler,  Sherman,  Simpson, 
Spaulding,  Stearns,  Tripp,  White,  and  Woodman.  The  class  din- 
ner was  held  at  the  University  Club,  Monday  evening,  June  6. 
In  the  absence  of  Charlie  Hayden,  our  president,  Billy  Ripley,  filled 
the  position  of  toastmaster  in  his  usual  successful  manner.  The 
burning  question  of  the  hour  was  of  course  discussed,  and  '90 
placed  itself  on  record  by  passing  the  following  vote: — 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  class  of  '90  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  as 
the  custodian  of  the  educational  ideal  and  policy,  should  be  consulted  by 
the  Corporation  before  any  final  action  tending  toward  the  affiliation  of 
the  Institute  with  Harvard  University  be  taken. 

A  copy  of  the  above,  signed  by  the  class  secretary,  was  duly  for- 
warded to  Dr.  Williams,  the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation.  After 
the  dinner  the  class  attended  the  reception  at  the  Art  Museum. 
Tuesday  afternoon  '90  held  a  spread  at  the  Brunswick  that  was 
attended  by  many  of  the  members,  several  being  accompanied  by 
ladies.  We  were  visited  and  cheered  by  a  number  of  the  other 
classes,  and  in  return  introduced  them  to  our  punch,  prepared  by 
Landlord  Barnes.  The  class  attended  the  '*Pop"  with  colors  fly- 
ing, and  as  a  result  of  the  cheering  scarcely  one  of  the  boys  has  yet 
recovered  the  full  use  of  his  vocal  organs.  On  the  harbor  trip  the 
flag  of  '90  was  wafted  to  the  breezes  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  For 
a  stunt  '90  gave  a  cake-walk,  Charhe  Hayden  heading  the  procession, 
carrying  the  cake  and  wearing  short  trousers,  with  a  sign  on  his 
back  reading,  "The  Way  I  came  to  Tech."  Needless  to  say,  it 
was  appreciated  by  '89.  At  the  banquet  at  the  Somerset  '90  filled 
two  tables,  fifteen  of  the  class  being  present. 
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1891. 
H.  C.  Forbes,  Secy  4  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Class  of  '91  introduced  an  innovation  this  year  by  inviting  the 
ladies  to  attend  the  thirteenth  annual  class  dinner.  The  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Oakley  Club  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  the  second  day  of 
the  Tech  reunion.  To  the  presence  of  the  ladies  can  be  attributed 
undoubtedly  the  success  of  the  dinner,  both  in  enjoyableness  and 
in  attendance.  The  numbers  present  at  the  class  dinner  since  the 
records  have  been  kept  have  been:  1897,  27;  1898,  20;  1899,  26; 
19CX),  21;  1901,  decennial,  29;  1902,  18;  1903,  17;  1904,  41  members 
and  16  guests,  total,  57.  Arthur  F.  Shattuck  came  from  the  great- 
est distance, — from  Detroit.  James  Swan  came  from  New  Jersey; 
from  New  York  State,  Mrs.  Annie  White  Carpenter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aiken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeming,  and  F.  Clous- 
ton  Moore;  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bassett  and  F.  Camp- 
bell Moore;  from  New  Hampshire,  Carleton  A.  Read.  The  others 
present  coming  from  nearer  Boston  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goodwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Holmes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  M.  Mansfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tylef,  Messrs.  Alley,  Bowen,  G.  A.  Campbell,  Chase, 
Dana,  Dart,  Joshua  Hale,  W.  F.  Keene,  Kimball,  Lawrence,  J.  W. 
Pierce,  Richardson,  Tappan,  J.  G.  Thompson,  Trowbridge,  Walker, 
and  Young.  After  the  dinner  the  class  went  to  Symphony  Hall  by 
special  car,  joining  the  alumni  of  the  other  classes  at  the  "Pop" 
concert, — ^Tech  Night.  The  balcony  was  reserved  for  the  ladies. 
— ^Warren  F.  Knowlton  is  the  proprietor  of  the  summer  hotel 
"Blynman,"  which  is  situated  at  Magnolia,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Boston.  The 
hotel  and  cottages  connected  with  it  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guests.  This  is  obviously  the  place  for  all  Institute  men 
to  "cool  off"  during  the  hot  weather. — Herbert  C.  Daggett  is  now 
located  in  Boston,  as  the  New  England  manager  and  engineer  for 
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the  F*  Morgan  Smith  Company  of  York,  Pa.,  manufacturing  water 
wheels,  power  transmitting  machinery,  boilers,  and  flume  work. 
— Guy  E.  Mitchell  was  the  superintendent  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  Berkshire  Street  Railway,  and  is  at  present  in 
Boston  as  mechanical  engineer  with  C.  K.  Stearns. — Morris  Knowles 
is  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  filtration  of  the 
water-works  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  has  recently  published  a  paper 
entitled  the  "History  of  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Filter." — ^Arthur  E. 
Hatch  is  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Bay  State 
Dredging  Company,  with  office  at  19  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
— ^Albert  L.  Clough  has  recently  published  two  papers,  "What 
an  Engineer  should  know  about  Electricity*" and  "Plain  Facts 
about  the  Automobile.**  He  is  at  present  consulting  electrical 
and  automobile  engineer  and  the  technical  representative  of  the 
*  'Horseless  Age  **  of  New  York  City. — Thomas  M.  Brooks  is  now  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of  Chicago. 
— Theodore  Spencer  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  covering  both  the  service  in  the  city 
.  and  in  the  surrounding  territory. — Harry  W.  Jordan  has  been  re- 
cently located  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  the  Semet-Solvay  Com- 
pany. He  has  now  gone  back  again  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  as  manager 
of  the  carbolic  acid  department  of  the  same  company. — Henry  T. 
Weed  is  the  head  of  the  science  department  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — Alexander  W.Moseleyhas  been  made 
professor  of  applied  mechanics  at  the  Lewis  Institute  of  Chicago. 
— Francis  C.  Holmes  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  North  Plymouth,  Mass. — Henry  H.  Sykes  is  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn. — Ernest  A. 
Hersam  is  associate  professor  of  metallurgy  in  the  University  of 
California. — Fiiger  writes  the  following: — 

I  am  sorry  I  am  not  near  enough  to  Boston  to  be  with  you  all  June  7, 8, 
and  9.  I  suppose  my  regiment  will  be  here  for  the  next  year,  and  then 
rfeturn  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  a  tour  of  two  or  three  years.  I  have 
seen  very  few  of  the  men  since  -graduation.  In  Chicago,  in  1893,  I  met 
quite  a^number,  however.     All  my  service  in  the  army  (since  Aug.  i,  1891) 
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has  been  with  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  and  to-day  I  am  commanding  the 
company  I  was  second  lieutenant  of  in  1891.  I  have  had  command  of 
this  company  since  Feb.  2,  1901.  In  1898  I  participated  in  the  expedition 
against  Santiago,  Cuba,  my  regiment  being  in  WykofPs  Brigade  of  Kent's 
Division. 

From  November,  1899,  ^®  J^nuaiy,  1902,  we  were  in  Northern  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  engaged  in  destroying  the  insurgent  forces  and  estab- 
lishing order  in  the  various  towns.  From  January,  1902,  till  June,  1902, 
we  did  duty  in  Manila,  during  the  cholera  epidemic.  One  of  our  duties 
was  guarding  Aguinaldo. 

Since  July  19,  1902,  the  regiment  has  been  on  duty  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  coming  to  Tech  some  day  as  military  instructor. 

— George  K.  Hooper  writes  the  following: — 

With  reference  to  completing  the  record,  I  would  say  that,  after  staning 
my  independent  career  in  Boston,  I  began  to  get  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  a  New  York  office  was 
necessary  to  me.  Events  shortly  so  shaped  themselves  that  I  spent  all 
of  my  time  in  my  New  York  office,  and  little  or  none  at  Boston,  so  on  the 
I  St  of  January,  1903,  I  closed  up  the  Boston  office,  and  made  the  New 
York  office  my  headquaners  at  11 68  Bowling  Green  Building,  No.  11 
Broadway.  The  volume  of  work  coming  to  me  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  secure  larger  quarters  very  shortly,  so  that  on  May  i,  1903,  I  moved  to 
Rooms  1103-1104  and  1105  in  the  same  building,  these  last  offices  being 
my  headquaners. 

Temporarily,  in  order  to  handle  what  work  I  have  had,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  me  to  take  in  other  space,  and  so  I  have  had,  for  some  little  time 
past.  Room  11 19  in  the  same  building. 

Since  starting  an  independent  career,  I  have  had  the  remodelling  of  a 
part  of  the  plant  of  the  Farrell  Foundry  &  Machine  Company  at  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  before  that  was  finished  taking  up  the  remodelling  of  the  plant  of 
Milliken  Brothers,  who  are  large  structural  engineers  here  in  New  York. 
In  addition  to  redesigning  much  of  their  machinery  at  their  old  plant,  I 
have  designed  and  superintended  the  construction  of  a  large  new  plant 
for  them  at  Staten  Island,  devoted  to  the  construction  of  bridge  and  struct- 
ural work,  this  being  now  one  of  the  large  structural  plants  in  the  country, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  100,000  tons  per  year. 

Many  of  the  tools  are  of  special  design,  the  buildings  were  all  of  special 
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design,  and  the  matters  of  sewerage^  power,  insurance,  lighting,  etc.,  all 
were  designed  by  me. 

I  also  designed  for  these  people  a  small  structural  shop  for  South  Africa, 
which  is  now  in  operation  there,  and  by  deputy  appraised  for  them  a  large 
rolling  mill  and  steel  plant  in  Belgium. 

Another  large  plant  with  which  I  have  had  to  do  is  that  of  the  Eaton, 
Cole  &  Bumham  Company  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  This  consisted  of  tak- 
ing a  going  plant  and  developing  it  along  very  broad  lines  for  manufactur- 
ing large  quantities  of  pipe-fittings  and  valves,  with  a  total  production  of 
300  and  400  tons  of  iron  per  day,  and  about  25  to  30  tons  of  brass  fittings, 
besides  which  there  are  included  a  shop  for  pipe  bending  and  assembling 
and  all  of  the  necessary  storage  and  executive  buildings. 

I  have  built  for  these  people  and  am  just  finishing  up  buildings  to  the 
value  of  about  l7CX>,ooo,  on  which  we  have  received  many  compliments, 
the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  through 
their  vice-president,  Jos.  P.  Gray,  who  is  an  old  Institute  man,  having 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  the  plant  is  above  criticism.  On  this 
plant  I  also  handled  everything,  taking  the  bare  ground  and  putting  upon 
it  a  complete  and  going  manufacturing  plant,  including  sewerage,  water, 
power,  lighting,  executive  buildings,  railroads,  roads,  etc.,  the  whole  plant 
representing  an  expenditure  of  well  over  one  million  dollars.  The  third 
plant  which  I  have  handled,  under  rather  unique  conditions,  is  that  of  the 
Watson-Stillman  Company,  manufacturers  of  hydraulic  machinery,  for- 
merly located  at  zio  East  Forty-third  Street,  this  city.  Acting  with  my 
advice,  they  bought  the  plant  of  the  Jackson  Architectural  Iron  Works 
at  Aldene,  N.J.,  which  is  very  conveniently  located  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  and  have  thoroughly  remodelled  the  shop  of  the  Jackson  Com- 
pany (which  was  about  two  years  old)  and  built  four  other  buildings  on 
the  same  premises,  this  work  including  also  the  necessary  drainage,  sew- 
erage disposal,  etc.  The  work  on  this  panicular  plant  was 'rather  unique 
because  having  a  complete  outfit  of  structural  tools.  I  organized  and  not 
only  designed,  but  actually  built  all  of  the  buildings  myself,  besides  re- 
modelling thte  main  shop,  thus  doing  away  with  all  interference  with  trades- 
unions. 

Mr.  Bryden  of  '91  came  to  me  from  the  New  England  Structural  Com- 
pany to  have  actual  charge  and  to  superintend  all  of  this  work. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  plants,  I  have  reported  upon  the  cost  re- 
duction in  the  plants  of  Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  the 
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Manufacturers'  Sprinkler  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  designing  for  them 
considerable  special  machinery;  and  the  Frick  Company  of  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  doing  the  class  work  of  which  is  known  as  "production  engineering," 
in  which  I  feel  myself  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers,  although  more  is,  perhaps* 
heard  of  the  firms  of  Dodge  &  Day,  Gunn  &  Richards,  who  spend  more 
money  in  advenising  than  do  I.  I  have  also  been  called  upon  to  appraise 
the  Passaic  Steel  Company  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being 
offered  for  sale  two  years  ago,  and  have  given  much  advice  at  one  time  and 
another  on  smaller  subjects. 

My  organization  has  grown  from  my  independent  effort  in  1901-02 
to  a  permanent  organization  of  ten  people,  which  has  at  times  been  ex- 
panded to  sixteen,  as  circumstances  made  such  expansion  necessary. 

I  have  Marcy,  '92,  as  one  of  my  right-hand  men,  in  addition  to  Bryden, 
as  above  mentioned. 

Altogether,  I  think  that  the  beginning  of  an  independent  career,  while 
it  was  undertaken  with  considerable  hesitancy,  has  been  entirely  justified 
by  the  results;  and  while  at  the  present  moment  we  are  feeling,  although 
not  seriously,  the  prevailing  dulness  and  indecision  of  the  business  world, 
prospects  are  bright  for  additional  work  as  soon  as  the  situation  clears. 

— Harry  H.  Young  is  spending  the  summer  abroad  with  his  wife 
and  two  children. 

1892. 
Prof.  William  A.  Johnston,  Sec.^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology, 

Boston. 


The  following  members  of  the  class  registered  at  the  general 
headquarters  during  the  reunion:  Bassett,  Bourne,  Braman,  Bur- 
bank,  H.  A.  3urnham,  C.  H.  Chase,  Curtin,  Derr,  Eldridge,  Fuller, 
Hall,  Harwood,  Heywood,  Holmes,  Hutchinson,  Jacobs,  Johnston, 
Locke,  Manley,  Mansfield,  Matthews,  Metcalf,  Moore,  Newkirk, 
Park,  Pierce,  Pope,  Potter,  Robinson,  Sargent,  Seeler,  Skinner, 
Spaulding,  Sweetser,  Tucker,  Vining,  C.  F.  Wallace,  Warren, 
Wendell,  Westcott,  Miss  Annetta  F.  Armes,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Dodd, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lovering  Holman,  Miss  Lois  L.  Howe,  Miss  Marie  A. 
Molineux.  The  class  maintained  headquarters  in  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick on  Tuesday  from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  a  large  number  of  '92 
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men  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  meeting  classmates. 
The  class  dinner,  held  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  was  a  great 
success.     The   following   thirty-seven    men   were    present:    Beal, 
Braman,  Bourne,  Burbank,  H.  A.  Burnham,  C.  H.  Chase,  Curtin, 
C.  E.  Davis,  Dean,  Derr,  Eldridge,  Fuller,  Hall,  Heywood,  Hutch- 
inson,  Ingraham,   Johnston,   Locke,   Manley,   Mansfield,   W.   A. 
Marcy,  Metcalf,  Newkirk,  Park,  Pierce,  Pope,  Potter,  Robinson, 
Sweetser,  Tidd,  Tucker,  Vining,  Wales,  C.  F.  Wallace,  Warren, 
Wendell,  Westcott.     After  an  excellent  dinner  a  short  business  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  the  following  officers  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year:  president,   Leonard   Metcalf;   first   vice-president,  John  A. 
Curtin;  second  vice-president,  J.  Scott  Parrish;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  A.  Johnston;  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  Lewis  P.  Cody. 
The  above  officers  constitute  the  executive  committee.     George 
V.  Wendell  was  appointed  marshal  for  the  exercises  at  Nantasket 
Beach.     A  discussion  of  the  question  of  union  between  the  Insti- 
tute and  Harvard  University  was  then  participated  in  by  several 
of  the  members  of  the  class.     The  discussion  was  spirited,  but  a 
disposition  was  shown  to  consider  the  question  in  an  impartial 
manner.     The  following  motion  was  carried  with  three  dissenting 
voices,  ''It  is  the  sense  of  the  class  of  '92  that  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  should  be  main- 
tained."    An  adjournment  was   made  to  the  "Pop"  concert  at 
Symphony  Hall,  where  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
a  jolly  good  time.     Twenty-six  members  of  the  class  participated 
in  the  harbor  excursion  to  Nantasket,  and  enjoyed  the  day.     At 
the  banquet  at  Hotel  Somerset  the  following  men  were  present: 
Braman,  Curtis,  C.  E.  Davis,  Derr,  Fuller,  Hall,  Heywood,  John- 
ston,   Mansfield,    Metcalf,    Newkirk,    Park,    Robinson,    Sweetser, 
Tucker,  Wales,  C.  F.    Wallace,  Wendell.     The    Rackerty-whack 
''class  cheer"  was  given  with  good   effect,  and   several  times  dur- 
ing the  evening  the  cheering  done  by  '92  produced  great  enthusi-^ 
asm.     It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the 
class  present  at  the  reunion  that  the  reunion  was  a  great  and  glori- 
ous success. 
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1893. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Sec,  60  City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  class  was  held  at  the 
Brunswick  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  7. 
During  the  late  afternoon  the  headquarters  were  well  filled  with 
*93  men.  Numerous  representatives  of  other  classes  dropped  in, 
and  many  pleasant  acquaintances  were  made.  Visits  to  other 
class  spreads  in  the  same  hotel  were  also  made,  and  among  these 
one  to  '98,  who  last  year  joined  with  '93  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
custom  of  having  spreads  at  graduation,  will  perhaps  be  recalled 
most  vividly  by  many  of  the  class.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  coming  year:  presi- 
dent, H.  N.  Dawes;  first  vice-president,  L.  W.  Pickert;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  A.  Morss;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  H.  Fay;  assistant- 
secretary,  C.  M.  SpofFord.  This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  15: — 

ResoIveJy  That  the  class  of  '93  is  opposed  to  any  plan  of  combination 
with  Harvard  University  which  will  threaten  in  any  way  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  Institute. 

At  6.30  the  class  sat  down  to  dinner  with  two  guests.  Dr.  Pritchett, 
honorary  member,  and  Mr.  Buffum,  Yale,  '77.  The  following 
members  were  present:  Barnes,  Bemis,  Biscoe,  Blood,  S.  A.  Breed, 
Bremer,  Bryant,  Burke,  E.  B.  Carney,  W.  W.  Carter,  Codman, 
Cook,  Crosby,  N.  P.  Cutler,  Dawes,  Densmore,  F.  N.  Dillon,  W.  F. 
Evans,  W.  E.  Evans,  Fay,  W.  S.  Forbes,  Glidden,  James,  Kenison, 
Keyes,  Heywood,  Lamb,  Leeds,  Lord,  Morss,  Norris,  Norton, 
E.  S.  Page,  W.  B.  Page,  Parks,  Pevear,  Pickert,  Reynolds,  SpofFord, 
Sweet,  Taylor,  Tenney,  Tomfohrde,  Tucker,  Waldron,  Wingate, 
Whiston.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  a  song,  written  for  the  class 
by  Buchanan,  was  sung  in  his  absence  by  Crosby,  and  met  with 
great  approval.  It  contained  many  bright  allusions  to  former 
days.  At  8.30  the  class  adjourned  to  the  "Pop"  concert  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  acting  as  escort  to  Dr.  Pritchett.     The  only  feature  of 
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special  interest  to  the  class  during  the  concert  was  the  gift  by  the 
class  of  '94  of  an  automatic  pig  which  walks,  wags  its  head,  and 
squeals  in  a  very  lifelike  manner.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Professor  Prescott,  secretary  of  the  class  of  '94,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  display  of  a  large  placard  bearing  the  inscription, 
"A  long-lost  member  of  the  class  of  '93  restored  to  its  fellows." 
It  is  presumed  that  this  gift  is  in  return  for  a  similar  present  of  a 
live  pig  made  by  the  class  of  '93  to  the  class  of  '94  at  the  semi- 
annual drill  fourteen  years  ago.  At  the  excursion  on  Wednesday, 
June  8,  the  class  stunt  at  Nantasket  was  carried  out  successfully. 
It  consisted  of  a  representation  of  '93 's  "pre-eminent"  (?)  posi- 
tion amongst  the  other  classes.  Amidst  waving  of  banners  and 
inspiring  music  thirty-six  members  of  the  class  pranced  into  the 
arena,  each  riding  a  hobby-horse  and  wearing  a  robe  inscribed 
with  the  number  of  another  class.  Dragged  by  this  team  was  a 
chariot  in  which  sat  our  newly-elected  president,  Dawes,  wearing 
his  royal  robe,  emblazoned  with  the  magic  letters  "'93."  In  the 
rear  came  a  banner  with  this  inscription:  "They  do  say  '93  always 
makes  a  noise  in  the  world."  After  a  few  turns  around  the  arena 
the  stunt  was  declared  finished,  and  the  participants  retired  to  be 
photographed.  In  addition  to  those  whose  names  are  given  above 
as  attending  the  dinner,  the  following  were  present  during  some 
portion  of  the  reunion,  bringing  the  class  representation  up  to  a 
total  of  sixty-four:  Armstrong,  Beattie,  Bowker,  C.  E.  Davis,  Dodge, 
Edwards,  Gamble,  Hopewell,  Johnson,  Keith,  W.  D.  King,  Marcy, 
Reed,  C.  W.  Sawyer,  Sayward,  Tidd.  The  Decennial  Catalogue 
of  the  class  of  '94,  which  has  just  been  issued,  contains  the  follow- 
ing comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  incomes  of  that  class  with 
those  of  '93 : — 

A  comparison  with  the  figures  given  in  the  Decennial  Catalogue  for  the 
class  of  '93  is  of  interest  especially  because  of  the  striking  similarity  of  the 
tables  for  the  two  classes.  Each  has  two  members  receiving  less  than 
|i,ooo.  In  each  case  the  largest  group  of  salaries  is  that  ranging  from 
11,500  to  |i,999,  and  in  each  case  the  median  falls  in  the  group  |2,ooo 
to  12,499.  '93's  tMt  shows  nineteen  men  as  receiving  l5,ooo  or  more. 
94's  shows  twenty-one. 
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Among  the  personal  histories  in  the  catalogue  the  following  will 
be  of  interest  to  '93  men : — 

Edmund  Lathrop  Andrews,  105  Quincy  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  with  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  I  worked  for  the  Western 
Electric  Company  in  Chicago  for  about  a  year.  I  went  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  the  fall  of  '95,  as  an  inspector  in 
Chicago.  In  1898  was  made  district  inspector  at  Chicago.  In  1903  I 
transferred  to  the  railway  department  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  where  I  have  done  special  work  in  developing  com- 
posite telephone  apparatus  for  use  on  railway  telegraph  lines.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  North-western  Alumni  Association  of  M.  I.  T.,  Chicago 
Electrical  Association,  and  Chicago  Yacht  Club.  Oct.  12,  1899,  I  married 
Ethel  Baker.  I  have  two  children:  Frank  Baker,  bom  March  i,  1901; 
and  Frances  Ethel,  bom  Nov.  28,  1902.  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  Pres- 
byterian. My  pleasantest  memory  is  of  announcement  of  graduation. 
My  most  painful  is  of  thermodynamics.  I  am  in  favor  of  moving  the 
Institute  out  of  town,  if  financially  practicable;  but  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  a  union  with  Harvard. 

— Herbert  Armstrong,  who  for  some  time  has  been  connected  with 
the  Stetson  Hat  Manufacturing  Company  at  Philadelphia,  has 
recently  severed  his  connection  with  that  concern,  and  gone  to 
Detroit,  his  address  being  512  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Armstrong  was  present  at  the  reunion  for  a  short  time  while  on  his 
way  to  Detroit. — F.  W.  Baker  is  again  located  at  the  Crescent  ship- 
yards, Elizabeth,  N.J.  During  the  past  year  he  was  in  Boston  on 
a  business  venture  with  a  dry  dock  company.  He  now  holds  a 
very  important  position  with  the  Crescent  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany.— The  firm  of  Beattie  &  Wilcox,  with  which  R.  H.  Beattie 
is  connected,  is  doing  a  large  business  in  and  about  Fail  River  in 
building  construction  and  masonry  work,  the  firm  having  recently 
secured  some  very  important  contracts. — Charles  E.  Belcher  is 
now  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  Insuranciy  the  principal 
organ  of  the  insurance  interests  in  New  England. — E.  E.  Blake, 
who  for  some  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Saco  and  Pettee 
Machine  Shops  as  selling  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  has  recently  received  the  appointment  of  agent  of 
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that  company's  large  shops  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  where  he  took  con- 
trol some  time  last  April.  Blake  sent  a  letter  to  the  class  express- 
ing his  regret  at  being  forced  to  be  absent  from  the  reunion. — 
L.  B.  Buchanan,  who  since  graduation  from  the  Institute  has  been 
associated  with  Stone  &  Webster,  engineers,  is  now  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Fort  Hill  Chemical  Company,  one  of  the 
many  firms  controlled  by  Stone  &  Webster. — John  Rowland 
Gardner  has  succeeded  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  marine 
construction  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  and  is  stationed  at  Newport,  R.I.  At  present  Gardner 
is  looking  after  the  construction  of  two  large  steamboats  for  the 
Fall  River  Line  which  are  being  built  at  Quincy,  Mass. — ^W.  B. 
Gamble  is  with  the  Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
John  C.  Hawley  is  civil  engineer  and  provincial  supervisor  at  Vigan, 
Ilocos  Sur.,  Philippine  Islands. — W.  T.  Knowlton  is  with  the 
Riggs  &  Sherman  Company  of  Toledo,  his  address  being  613 
The  Nasby,  Toledo,  Ohio. — Henry  Morss's  forty-foot  sloop, 
"Cossack,"  was  the  winner  in  its  class  of  the  recent  sixty-six  mile 
ocean  race  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  finishing  the  course  in  the 
elapsed  time  of  13  hours  and  41  minutes  and  being  the  first  boat 
to  cross  the  finish  line. — William  A.  Soley  reports  that  the  firm  of 
John  Soley  &  Sons,  building  movers  and  contractors,  was  recently 
incorporated,  he  being  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  his  brother, 
John  Soley,  being  president. — Charles  A.  Tripp  has  recently  left 
the  employ  of  the  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company,  and  has  set  up  as 
a  consulting  engineer  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  is  interested  in 
putting  on  the  market  a  new  form  of  water  glass  for  steam  boilers, 
of  which  he  is  the  inventor. — James  S.  Wadsworth  is  again  with 
the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  at  104  Milk 
Street,  Boston. — ^William  C.  Whiston  is  reported  to  have  lost  a 
fine  brier  pipe  during  the  Nantasket  excursion  for  which  he  has  been 
diligently  searching  ever  since.  Any  one  having  information  in 
regard  to  this  pipe  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  Whiston  by  com- 
municating with  him  at  loi  Highland  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
— Henry  L.  Rice  has  left  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  last  heard  from 
as  in  Macon,  Ga. 
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1894. 
Prof.  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  Sec,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


The  Tech  reunion  was  of  special  interest  to  '94,  as  it  was  also 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  our  graduation.  Plans  had  been  made 
for  the  celebration  of  the  event  before  the  plans  for  the  general 
reunion  were  begun.  The  special  features  were  the  keeping  open 
of  class  headquarters  at  the  Westminster  during  the  afternoon 
of  June  7  and  the  class  dinner  that  evening.  In  the  afternoon 
a  fairly  large  representation  of  the  class  was  present,  and  we  were 
especially  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  deLancey  and  Miss  Gaines.  Visits 
were  exchanged  with  '93,  '97,  '98,  and  '02.  The  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing was  the  most  largely  attended  since  graduation,  forty-five  men 
being  present  at  the  dinner  or  coming  in  before  it  was  over.  Those 
present  were:  R.  B.  Adams,  Batson,  I.  E.  Beach,  Bovey,  M.  S. 
Chace,  Cheney,  Claflin,  Crary,  Davis,  Day,  F.  Drake,  Duck- 
worth, Ferguson,  H.  W.  Gardner,  Gilkey,  Green,  Haven,  Howes, 
N.  H.  Janvrin,  C.  H.  Johnson,  M.  F.  Jones,  J.  H.  Kimball,  King, 
Kirk,  Lanigan,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  MacClure,  Moore,  W.  D. 
Parker,  Piper,  Pollock,  W.  H.  Pratt,  Prescott,  H.  S.  Reynolds, 
T.  G.  Richards,  Swanton,  Taylor,  Thorndike,  Tufts,  Warren, 
Weston,  Wheeler,  Wheildon,  Wood.  Of  those  present  who  made 
special  efforts  to  attend,  Chace  hastened  home  from  a  trip  around 
the  world;  Bovey  came  from  Minneapolis,  and  Drake  from  Duluth; 
Janvrin  came  up  from  Louisville;  MacClure  from  Pittsburg;  Kirk 
from  Cleveland;  Day  from  Montreal;  Crary  from  Warren,  Pa.; 
Reynolds  from  Columbus,  Ga.;  Green,  King,  and  Pollock  came 
from  New  York.  President  Piper  presided.  A  most  witty  poem 
was  contributed  by  Lowell,  and  was  received  with  cheers  and  ap- 
plause. Short  speeches  were  made  by  MacClure,  King,  and  Low- 
ell; and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  nine  that 
the  Institute  should  maintain  its  absolute  independence.  About 
8.15,  the  class  went  to  the  "Pops,"  a  few  of  the  '94  men  who 
could  not  attend  the  dinner  joining  the  others  there. — ^The  decen- 
nial catalogue  of  the  class  has  been  issued,  the  first  instalment  of 
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one  hundred  having  been  finished  in  time  for  the  class  dinner. 
The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  as  in  the  '93  decennial  catalogue, 
except  that  there  are  no  special  articles.  From  the  statistics  made 
up  on  a  basis  of  replies  received  it  is  seen  that  about  58  per 
cent,  of  the  class  are  married.  Ninety-eight  children  were  reported, 
an  average  of  one  child  to  each  family.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  men  sent  data  regarding  incomes.  These  show  an  average  of 
salary  of  $3,401.  The  lowest  salary  reported  is  $450,  the  highest 
|>30,ocx>.  The  median  point  falls  at  Jt2,icx>.  Twenty-one  out  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  men  report  salaries  of  $5,000  or  more. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  comparison  of  statistics  of  '94  and  '98  men  may 
be  presented  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Review. — ^Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  has 
become  signal  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Bailey  is  super- 
intendent of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Steel  Cable 
Engineering  Company. — Beardsell  is  a  counter  manufacturer  in 
Lynn.  He  is  also  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lynn  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  board,  and  presi- 
dent of  Lynn  Boys'  Club. — Berry  wrote  very  interestingly  from 
Stafford,  England,  regarding  the  work  of  the  Siemens  Company 
and  of  life  in  England.  He  has  designed  a  new  circuit  breaker 
which  appears  to  "be  a  distinct  improvement  on  anything  which 
has  been  devised  hitherto.  Any  Tech  man  who  will  call  on  Berry 
at  Stafford  may  be  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome. — H.  A.  Brown  is 
a  physician,  practising  at  Whitinsville. — L.  W.  Bugbee  is  a  lens 
manufacturer  at  Tilton,  N.H. — ^W.  D.  Brown  has  opened  an  ar- 
chitectural office  at  3  Park  Street,  Boston. — ^J.  F.  Campbell  is  an 
attorney  in  Philadelphia  and  special  counsel  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. — M.  S.  Chace  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  world.  He  has  been  especially  interested  in  naval 
architecture,  and  has  visited  many  of  the  great  ship-yards  of  three 
continents.  He  reports  an  especially  interesting  time  in  Japan, 
and  has  great  admiration  for  the  Japanese. — Cheney  is  chief 
draughtsman  with  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston. — Cowles  writes  that 
he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  past  ten  years  in  travel 
in  Europe,  Asia,  North,  South,  and  Central  America.     Has  been 
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around  the  world  in  a  sailing  ship,  and  by  this  means  and  by  "steam 
tramps"  has  been  to  ail  sorts  of  odd  quarters  of  the  world.  He 
visited  both  Wake  and  Weeks  or  Marcus  Islands  eleven  months 
before  they  were  rediscovered  by  a  United  States  transport  and 
taken  possession  of  by  our  government. — Frank  Drake  has  had 
a  very  interesting  professional  experience,  having  been  engaged 
in  mining  and  construction  work  in  Colorado  until  1896,  when  he 
became  superintendent  of  some  manganese  mines  in  Southern  Rus* 
sia,  and  examined  mines  in  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia. 
In  1898  he  travelled  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Tunis,  Alger ia^ 
France,  and  England.  Then  became  assistant  manager  of  mines 
at  Rossland,  B.C.,  and  finally  since  1902  chief  engineer  for  the  iron 
mines  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  headquarters 
at  Duluth. 

1896. 
Edward  S.  Mansfield,  Sec.^  70  State  Street,  Boston. 


The  eighth  annual  alumni  meeting  of  the  class  was  held  at  the 
Berkeley  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  7,  at  6  p.m.  E.  S.  Mans- 
field, as  secretary,  and  J.  Arnold  Rockwell,  M.D.,  as  assistant 
secretary,  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  yeaf.  A  class  spread 
was  enjoyed  between  the  hours  of  two  and  six,  and  the  annual  class 
dinner  was  held  at  6  p.m.  at  the  Berkeley,  after  which  the  class 
marched  up  to  the  "Pop"  in  a  body,  with  Tech  banners  flying. 
The  following  men  were  present  at  the  dinner:  H.  S.  Baldwin, 
Callan,  Colman,  W.  D.  Coolidge,  Daniels,  R.  A.  Davis,  Downes, 
J.  M.  Driscoll,  Joseph  Driscoll,  Eynon,  Fiske,  F.  W.  Fuller,  Hap- 
good,  Harkness,  Ha3nvard,  H.  R.  Hedge,  W.  R.  Hedge,  Hersey, 
Hultman,  Hurd,  Knight,  Lawrence,  Leland,  Maclachlan,  Mans- 
field, Moat,  Partridge,  M.  E.  Pierce,  V.  M.  Pierce,  Rockwell,  Root, 
Sanderson,  Schaller,  F.  H.  Smith,  Thompson,  Underbill,  Wayne, 
Young.  Besides  the  above  there  were  present  at  other  functions 
of  the  reunion  the  following:  Elliot,  Miss  Fisher,  R.  L.  Fuller, 
Gates,  Goodhue,  Grush,  Hartwell,  Hatch,  Hermann,  T.  I.  Jones» 
Lythgoe,  Norris,  Fading,  Sherman,  H.  Smith,  and  Stone. — C.  Em 
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Locke  with  a  party  of  about  twenty  mining  engineers  left  Boston 
about  the  ist  of  June  for  the  Silver  Plume  Mine  in  Colorado,  where 
the  Summer  School  in  Mining  is  to  be  held  for  a  period  of  about 
eight  weeks. — ^Joseph  DriscoU  has  been  spending  a  portion  of  his 
time  during  the  past  year  taking  a  supplementary  course  in  mining 
at  the  Institute. — F.  H.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  located  with  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Company  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Smith 
resides  in  Cambridge. — Schaller  has  left  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway,  where  he  held  the  position  of  assistant 
signal  engineer,  and  is  contemplating  locating  in  the  East.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  he  is  making  a  short  visit  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. — Colman,  who  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Ralston  University  of  Expression  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  teacher  of  oratory,  physical  culture,  and  dramatic  art^ 
is  spending  the  summer  taking  charge  of  a  large  estate  near  Hope- 
well, N.J. — Roberts,  of  the  Continental  Iron  Works  of  New  York, 
is  temporarily  located  at  Block  33,  Machinery  Hall,  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position, where  he  is  representing  the  above  firm,  and  where  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  welcome  any  Tech  men  visiting  the  fair. — 
Pillsbury  writes  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he  is  located  in  the 
United  States  Engineer's  Office,  having  been  transferred  from  the 
department  in  Boston.  The  territory  covered  extends  along  the 
Florida  coast  from  Tampa  dam  to  Key  West,  and  up  to  the  St. 
John  River,  where  various  fortifications  and  other  river  and  harbor 
improvements  are  under  way. — Hewitt's  latest  address  is  475  North 
Main  Street,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Merrell  has  changed  to  care  of 
Merrell-Soule  Company,  North  Franklin  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
— Marshall  O.  Leighton,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  taken  a 
field  party  to  Arizona.     S.  R.  Baker,  '03,  is  with  him. 
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1897. 

John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  SeCy  74  Saunders  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

William  E.  Reed  was  married  on  Wednesday,  June  i,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ahl  McCook,  of  Pittsburg. — Albert  E.  Kimberley, 
formerly  at  the  State  Experiment  Station,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  chief  chemist  at  the  Sewage  Testing  Station  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  About  three  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
sewage  are  handled  a  day  at  this  station.  George  Fuller,  '90,  is 
one  of  the  consulting  engineers  of  the  plant. — Henry  M.  Seaver 
was  married  on  June  16  to  Miss  Alice  V.  Y.  Wentworth,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.  Mr.  Seaver  is  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hard- 
ing &  Seaver,  architects,  of  Pittsfield. — T.  F.  J.  Maguire  has  left 
the  Navy  Department,  and  entered  the  Geological  Survey,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Denver,  Col. — 
Charles  L.  Hammond  has  recently  gone  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  be 
superintendent  of  construction  on  the  new  United  States  court- 
house and  post-oiRce.  He  writes,  apropos  of  the  "merger,'* 
"Give  it  an  extra  brick  for  me." — F.  L.  Edmands,  at  the  recent 
commencement  of  Columbia  University,  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Patent  Laws.  He  resigned  from  the  Patent  Office, 
and  has  been  retained  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of 
Boston. — Lieutenant  William  A.  Kent,  United  States  Infantry,  has 
been  detailed  for  four  years'  service  in  the  Signal  Corps,  and  has  been 
ordered  to  Benicia  Barracks,  California.  He  sailed  from  Manila  on 
June  15. — '97  was  well  represented  at  the  alumni  reunion,  and,  when 
any  cheering  was  going  on,  her  members  were  not  backward  about 
making  their  share  of  the  noise.  Three  of  our  men  came  on  from 
Chicago  with  the  North-western  Association, — Gray  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Tone  from  Des  Moines,  and  Deavitt  from  Chicago. 
Lamb  was  on  from  New  York,  "Jo"  Bancroft  from  Delaware, 
Wilfred  Bancroft  from  New  York,  C.  D.  Hubbard  from  Newport 
News,  Clark  from  Lee,  Busby  from  North  Adams,  Dougherty 
from  Washington.  Tuesday  afternoon  the  class  held  open  house 
at  the  Brunswick,  having  its  headquarters  next  to  '98.     Light  re- 
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freshments  were  served,  with  a  punch- bowl  as  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. The  secretary,  with  Mrs.  Collins  and  her  sister,  Miss  Fisher, 
were  there  to  welcome  all  comers;  and  not  a  few  of  the  men  dropped 
in  during  the  afternoon.  There  was  much  visiting  around  among 
the  classes  holding  spreads  at  the  Brunswick,  and  as  a  result  every 
one  had  a  jolly  time.  At  six  o'clock  Tuesday  the  class  held  its  dinner 
at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel.  Twenty-one  men  were  present:  Vinal, 
A.  W.  Jackson,  Jesse  Hubbard,  Hopkins,  Carty,  Alden,  Bliss,  E.  P. 
Dunn,  Tone,  Lamb,  Collins,  Dougherty,  H.  D.  Jackson,  Fair- 
banks, Hosford,  Deavitt,  Busby,  Elson,  Olin,  H.  W.  Smith,  and 
Joseph  Bancroft.  As  the  class  was  to  go  to  the  "Pop"  at  eight 
o'clock,  any  remarks  to  be  made  had  to  be  made  between  or  during 
the  courses.  Practically  the  only  subject  discussed  was  the  all- 
important  one, — the  proposed  Harvard-Tech  union.  The  various 
phases  of  the  questions  were  brought  out  by  Collins,  Smith,  Hop- 
kins, Dougherty,  H.  D.  Jackson,  Lamb,  Bancroft.  In  fact,  all  the 
members  had  something  to  say.  One  member  thought  that  a  union 
might  be  arranged, — in  fact,  he  favored  one;  while  the  other  mem- 
bers could  scarcely  see  how  any  union  were  possible  and  yet  have 
Tech  maintain  her  absolute  independence.  Joseph  Bancroft  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  alumni  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  Institute, 
and  each  alumnus  pledging  a  certain  amount  per  year  for  ten  years, 
said  contributions  to  go  to  form  an  endowment  fund.  At  length 
it  was  voted  that  the  secretary  canvass  the  class,  and  ascertain 
what  amounts  could  be  thus  raised,  providing  the  other  classes  took 
up  the  same  method.  First,  however,  the  matter  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries  for  its  approval.  The 
vote  was  carried  without  a  single  nay. 

At  the  alumni  banquet  at  the  Somerset  on  Wednesday  evening 
the  following  were  present:  Collins,  Elson,  Tone,  Records,  Carty, 
Gray,  Clark,  E.  H.  Robinson,  Alden,  H.  D.  Jackson,  A.  W.  Jack- 
son, Hunnewell,  C.  D.  Hubbard,  Norris,  Joseph  Bancroft,  Wilfred 
Bancroft,  H.  W.  Smith,  Vinal,  and  Deavitt.  Dougherty  was  also 
present,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
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1898. 
C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOW,  Sec.y  Hotel  Oxford,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  marriage  of  W.  L.  Butcher  to  Miss  Annie  Dean  Sherman, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Sherman,  was  solemnized  in  the  Old  Cam- 
bridge Baptist  church,  Tuesday  evening,  June  14. — ^W.  tfrewster 
announces  his  engagement  to  Miss  Mary  Southgate,  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1901).  He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  fourteen  kilometres  of  road,  including  twenty  bridges,  from 
San  Diego  de  los  Banos  to  Paso  Real,  Cuba.  He  writes  that  the 
government  is  to  appropriate  two  million  dollars  a  year  for  the 
next  five  years  for  roads  and  other  public  works  throughout  the 
island. — G.  F.  Doty  was  married  Tuesday,  May  24,  to  Miss  Jessie 
Miller  Tuttle,  daughter  of  Henry  E.  Tuttle,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doty  will  be  at  home  after  July  i  at  Hotel  Arcadia, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. — W.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Course  V.,  who  is  now 
teaching  at  the  East  Boston  High  School,  renewed  his  connection 
with  '98  at  the  reunion,  and  under  date  of  June  20  wrote  to  the 
secretary  as  follows:  "From  beginning  to  end  the  reunion  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  my  life,  and  the  splendid  enthusi- 
asm and  comradeship  of  the  three  days  served  to  bind  me  far  more 
closely  to  Tech  and  to  her  ideals.  I  trust  with  you  that  she  may  go 
on  to  a  splendid  destiny  alone," — Dr.  G.  H.  Wright  was  married 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  15,  to  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Watson, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Eben  Mitchell  Watson,  at  the  Goddard  Farm, 
Goddard  Avenue,  Brook  line.  The  marriage  reception  following 
the  ceremony  was  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Goddard  Weld 
at  the  adjoining  Weld  estate.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  was  one  of  the 
ushers. — Clarence  Goldsmith  and  Miss  Ethel  Peabody  Southwick, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Southwick,  of  Lawrence,  were 
married  in  that  city  on  June  14,  and  will  be  at  home  on  Tuesdays 
in  November  at  31  Maple  Avenue,  North  Andover. — ^W.  B.  Nelson 
and  Miss  Jeannie  Marina  Hoyt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Goold  Hoyt,  were  married  on  June  30  at  Trinity  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. — The  festivities  of  the  Tech  reunion  began  for  '98  with 
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a  class  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Oxford  on  Monday  evening,  June  6. 
Thirty-six  members  of  the  class  were  present,  and  Professors  Gae- 
tano  Lanza  and  Arlo  Bates  honored  us  as  the  guests  of  the  occa- 
sion. At  a  short  business  meeting  before  the  dinner  it  was  voted 
to  re-elect  the  three  standing  committees  of  the  class  on  the  Class 
Fund  (H.  L.  Coburn,  chairman),  Class  Dinner,  (J.  T.  Robinson, 
Jr.,  chairman),  and  Informal  Reunions  (C.  H.  Pease,  chairman). 
Proposed  relations  with  Harvard  University  were  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation  during  the  dinner,  and  H.  L.  Coburn  introduced 
a  resolution  placing  the  class  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  Institute.  After  a  long  discussion,  partici- 
pated in  by  Russell,  Streng,  Wesson,  Putnam,  Sargent,  Curtis,. 
Coburn,  and  Winslow,  and  after  two  amendments  had  been  made, 
the  resolution  was  finally  passed  in  the  following  form: — 

The  members  of  the  class  of  '98,  assembled  at  their  annual  dinner,  desire 
to  place  themselves  informally  on  record  as  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

After  dinner  Professor  Bates  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  tradi- 
tions and  past  policy  of  the  Institute,  and  urged  the  alumni 
to  make  themselves  heard  as  quickly  and  as  distinctly  as  possible, 
Wright,  Pratt,  Edgerly,  and  other  members  of  the  class  spoke 
briefly  on  various  topics.  Our  long-distance  men  at  the  dinner 
were  A.  Sargent  from  New  York,  D.  W.  Edgerly  from  Long 
Island,  L.  S.  Streng  from  Newark,  R.  W.  Pratt  from  Columbus, 
G.  K.  Newbury  from  Cleveland,  and  V.  R.  Lansingh  from  Chicago. 
Cablegrams  were  received  from  L.  D.  Gardner  in  Paris,  and  N. 
Watkins  in  Honolulu,  bearing  "Good  wishes  for  'gS."  The  other 
special  '98  events  of  Reunion  Week  were  the  issuing  of  our  Class 
Book,  a  spread  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at 
which  the  custom  of  Treating  was  in  force,  and  the  performance 
of  a  Freshman  drill  for  our  stunt  at  the  beach  on  Wednesday. 
A.  L.  Goodrich,  E.  F.  Russ,  and  A.  Sargent  arranged  the  details 
of  this  performance;  and  Sargent  acquitted  himself  with  great 
ability  as  general.  The  Class  Book,  prepared  by  S.  S.  Philbrick, 
C.  A.  Bennink,  and  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  was  issued  at  the   class 
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dinner,  June  6.  Bennink's  cover  design  has  been  much  praised, 
and  the  body  of  the  book  contains  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  careers 
of  a  majority  of  the  men  in  the  class,  since  the  returns  made  to  the 
committee  were  on  the  whole  exceptionally  detailed  and  inter- 
esting. The  book  will  be  sent  to  all  '98  men  with  a  request  for  a 
remittance  of  one  dollar  and  a  half,  which  amount,  if  generally 
paid  up,  will  defray  the  expense  of  the  book  and  leave  a  small  mar- 
gin for  the  class  treasury. 

1899. 
Miles  S.  Sherrill,  Sec^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


At  the  alumni  reunion,  the  grand  success  of  which  is  told  at  length 
in  the  body  of  this  number  of  the  Review,  the  Class  was  represented 
by  the  following  members:  L.  B.  Abbott,  W.  O.  Adams,  J.  W. 
Allen,  H.  C.  Ashley,  C.  G.  Barry,  R.  F.  Bennett,  F.  M.  Blake, 
Miss  Alice  Burr,  H.  H.  B.  Campbell,  J.  F.  Clapp,  H.  C.  Eaton, 
G.  D.  Emerson,  J.  A.  Flemings,  Miss  Frazer,  G.  M.  Gale,  E.  H. 
Hammond,  G.  R.  Heckle,  Heghinian,  J.  L.  Hern,  E.  T.  Hildreth, 
H.  P.  James,  H.  G.  Johnson,  F.  L.  H.  Kimball,  W.  A.  Kingman, 
W.  A.  Kinsman,  J.  G.  Leiper,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Mattheson,  C.  A.  Moore, 
C.  L.  Morgan,  H.  S.  Mork,  W.  L.  Norris,  H.  L.  Morse,  G.  H. 
Perkins,  E.  B.  Phelps,  D.  M.  Pray,  G.  H.  Priest,  Warren  Priest, 
A.  W.  Proctor,  M.  S.  Richmond,  B.  R.  Rickards,  G.  H.  Riker, 
T.  P.  Robinson,  W.  O.  Sawtelle,  M.  S.  Sherrill,  H.  J.  Skinner, 
C.  M.  Swan,  F.  R.  Swift,  F.  C.  Waddell,  W.  C.  Whitney,  G.  C. 
Winslow,  Jr.,  and  P.  W.  Witherell.  The  secretary  wishes  to  thank 
Messrs.  Richmond,  Skinner,  Swan,  and  Hammond  for  their  com- 
petent assistance  in  arranging  for  the  class  reunion.  In  enthusiasm 
during  the  entire  celebration  the  Class  was  second  to  none.  On 
Tuesday,  June  7,  a  very  pleasant  and  successful  class  spread  and 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel.  At  the  dinner  twenty- 
nine  men  were  present,  and  at  this  time  a  Resolution  was  passed 
placing  the  class  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  plan  for  union 
with  Harvard  which  would  in  any  way  endanger  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  Institute.     After  the  dinner  the  Class  adjourned 
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in  a  body  to  attend  "Tech  Night"  at  the  Pops.  Each  member  was 
given  a  class  flag  and  a  goodly  supply  of  '99  confetti;  that  is,  con- 
fetti especially  made  for  the  occasion,  with  the  numerals  '99  printed 
on  each  piece.  This  latter  feature  proved  a  happy  idea,  for  during 
the  entire  evening  '99  confetti  literally  rained  from  the  balconies 
and  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  next  morning  pieces  of  confetti  were 
found  from  the  Subway  to  AUston.  Wednesday  morning  '99  was 
early  on  deck  with  its  confetti,  flags,  and  megaphones  for  the  har- 
bor excursion.  At  Nantasket  the  Class,  with  Ted  Hammond  as 
marshal,  displayed  in  the  march  to  the  hotel  its  old  ability  to  drill, 
and  along  the  route  received  much  applause,  principally  due  to 
little  Miss  James,  who,  seated  on  the  shoulders  of  her  father,  waved 
with  much  enthusiasm  a  '99  flag.  The  class  stunt  consisted  of 
a  beer  race,  the  object  being  to  run  a  certain  distance,  drink  a  bottle 
of  beer,  and  then  race  back.  Harry  Morse  was  an  easy  winner. 
At  the  alumni  banquet  the  same  evening  the  class  was  well  repre- 
sented.— R.  C.  Harrison  writes: — 

Your  little  circular  and  bill,  etc.,  came  a  day  or  so  ago,  and  I  will  tiy 
to  get  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  money  order  post-office  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  enclose  $2  with  this  document,  which  is  called  forth  by  the  para- 
graph relating  to  business,  home,  and  social  life,  etc.,  of  members  of  class. 
I  have  been  down  here  about  nine  months  on  the  sage  bush  side  of  Owen's 
River  Valley,  which  is  a  little  north  of  Death  Valley.  Am  at  present  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Poleta  Mine  under  Wallace  Macgregor,  who 
is  an  old  Tech  man.  When  Macgregor  is  here,  I  am  master  mechanic, 
head  carpenter,  assayer,  cyanide  tosser,  and  occasionally  run  the  mill  on 
night  shift.  Then,  too,  I  keep  the  dinner  buckets  in  repair,  and  solder  up 
pots  and  pans  for  the  cook.  In  cases  of  great  necessity  I  can  take  the  pack 
train — six  mules  and  saddle  horses — and  bring  down  a  few  trips  of  ore 
or  wood  to  the  mill.  There  are  only  a  few^  of  the  best  of  us  who  can  turn 
out  twenty-five  or  thirty  A  No.  i  assays  one  day  and  build  screen  doors 
the  next.  With  the  boss  away  I  do,  in  addition  to  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  the  hiring  and  firing  of  men,  book-keeping,  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies, etc. 

— ^J.  Stone,  Jr.,  is  with  the  firm  of  Kees  &  Colburn,  architects  at 
Minneapolis.     He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  interesting  work  of 
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designing  the  interior  of  a  new  theatre  for  that  city. — Timothy  C. 
O'Hearn,  formerly  assistant  in  mechanical  engineering,  is  now 
city  electrician  of  Cambridge. — George  C.  Glover  holds  the  Perkins 
Fellowship,  and  is  taking  a  course  in  architecture  in  Paris,  France. 
— ^The  engagement  of  Hervey  J.  Skinner  to  Miss  Grace  Elliot, 
of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  has  been  recently  announced. — Godfrey  L. 
Smith  writes  from  Newport  News,  Va. : — 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  my  classmates  to  know  that  I  have  recently  be- 
come identified  with  the  Hampton  Roads  Boat  Building  Company,  Incor- 
porated, of  this  city,  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  We  shall  commence 
operations  in  about  a  week,  and  will  build  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  launches, 
sail-boats,  and  rowboats,  besides  doing  repairing  and  overhauling  of  hulls 
and  engines.  There  seems  to  be  an  excellent  prospect  of  success,  and 
we  are  pushing  the  business  for  all  it  is  worth. 

I  shall  still  be  connected  with  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  in  the  scientific  department,  where  I  have  been  for  the 
past  five  years. 

— ^W.  C.  Phalen  has  recently  received  a  permanent  appointment 
with  the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  He  is  now  devoting  his  attention  to  stratigraphic 
and  structural  work  in  the  Appalachians.  Phalen  was  married 
on  the  I  St  of  June  to  Miss  Bertha  Emily  Walter,  of  Washington, 
D.C. — The  engagement  of  J.  Howard  Adams  to  Miss  Bertha  Tucker, 
of  Providence,  has  been  recently  announced.  Mr.  Adams  is 
at  present  with  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  architects.  New  York 
City. — Leonard  H.  Field,  Jr.,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
Peabody  &  Stearns  since  returning  from  a  European  trip,  and  has 
opened  an  office  in  Jackson,  Mich. — ^Worthington  Palmer  is  asso- 
ciated with  Marcus  Reynolds,  architect,  in  Albany,  N.Y. — Gard- 
ner M.  Gale,  until  recently  with  Messrs.  Lord  &  Hewlett,  New 
York,  is  now  in  BuflFalo,  where  he  is  engaged  in  closing  several 
deals  which  may  locate  him  there  permanently. — Almeron  W. 
McCrea  is  with  Architect  George  Freeman,  New  York,  who  among 
other  things  recently  landed  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club's  new  club- 
house in  competition. — Frederick  W.  Grover  and  Francis  E.  Cady, 
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'oiy  are  in  St.  Louis,  making  tests  for  the  jury  of  awards.  They  will 
be  glad  to  meet  Tech  men  attending  the  exposition  in  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Electrical  Building. — ^Alfred  W.  Proctor 
has  returned  to  Washington,  and  has  re-entered  the  Patent  Office- 
— At  the  recent  commencement  of  Columbian  University  Albert  F. 
Nathan,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  H.  Brown  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Patent  Laws.  Nathan  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Montreal  office 
of  the  firm  of  Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  patent  barristers,  solicitors, 
and  experts.  Brown  has  returned  to  Boston  to  practise  law  with 
his  father. — Arthur  L  Kendall  received  his  Ph.D.  in  bacteriology 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  June  14.  He  has  been  appointed 
sanitary  biologist  under  the  Panama  Commission.  Kendall 
looked  up  some  of  his  old  friends  in  Boston  before  sailing  to 
take  up  his  new  duties  on  June  21. — Henry  H.  Hewitt  is  a  student 
at  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. — H.  Phillip  James  is  located  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with  the  Bryant  Electric  Company  and  the 
Perkins  Electric  Switch  Manufacturing  Company. — Harry  G. 
Johnson  is  connected  with  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass. — ^William  A.  Kinsman  is  with  the  International 
Silver  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. — E.  H.  Hammond  has 
recently  come  East,  and  taken  a  position  with  John  Briggs  &  Co., 
with  factory  at  East  Boston. — ^John  A.  Flemings  is  chief  draughts- 
man with  the  Massachusetts  Electric  Company,  Boston. — Herbert 
H.  Starr  was  married  April  4  to  Miss  Beatrice  Wilmarth  at  Phila- 
delphia.— Harry  L.  Morse  is  about  to  enter  military  life,  having 
just  received  a  commission  in  the  regular  army. — ^Amasa  A.  Holden 
is  principal  of  the  Woonsocket  High  School,  Woonsocket,  R.L — 
John  E.  Congdon  is  superintendent  of  tests,  New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Company  at  Passaic,  N.J. — '99  was  well  represented  in 
the  automobile  hill-climbing  contest  on  Patriots*  Day  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue  Hill,  Boston,  Kenneth  Blake,  of  the  Locomobile 
Company,  and  Walter  Adams,  of  the  Crestmobile  Company,  both 
having  entered  machines  for  their  respective  companies. 

.  .  .  D.  C.  Churchill,  formerly  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  School  of  Technology,  a  mechanical  engineer  of  remarkable  genius, 
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has  another  school  in  which  hand-weaving  of  fine  fabrics  is  taught  to  forty 
or  fifty  boys  who  show  remarkable  skill.  Mr.  Churchill,  who  came  out 
in  1901,  soon  detected  the  weakness  of  the  native  method  of  weaving,  and 
has  recently  invented  a  hand  loom  which  can  turn  out  thirty  yards  of  cloth 
a  day,  and  will  double,  and  in  many  cases  treble,  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  average  worker.  And  he  expects  soon  to  erect  a  large  building  in 
which  he  can  set  up  the  new  looms  and  accommodate  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils.  .  .  . 

The  government  inspectors  publicly  commend  Mr.  Churchill  for  declin- 
ing to  patent  his  invention  and  for  leaving  it  free  to  be  used  by  everybody 
without  royalty  of  any  kind. — Boston  Evening  Transcript,  March  8,  1904. 

Churchill  is  Government  Superintendent  of  Industries  in  India. 
— ^Walter  R.  Bean  was  married  on  June  22  to  Miss  Sarah 
Driver  Lippincott,  of  Woodbury,  N.J.  Mr.  Bean  is  a  draughts- 
man with  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Camden,  N.J. 
— Edgar  P.  Trask  has  announced  his  engagement  to  Miss  Edith 
Stokes,  of  Woodbury,  N.J.  Mr.  Trask  is  in  the  scientific  department 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company. — Allen  Loomis  was 
made  a  happy  father  on  June  5  by  the  arrival  of  a  seven-and- 
one-half-pound  boy,  Peter  Burr  Loomis.  Mr.  Loomis  has  left 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  has  gone  into  auto- 
mobile work. — It  is  the  sad  duty  of  the  secretary  to  record  the 
death  of  Edward  P.  Walters  (V.).  Walters  was  taken  sick  with 
scarlet  fever  while  at  Katonah,  N.Y.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
local  laboratory  of  the  New  York  City  Water  Department.  After 
a  short  illness  he  died  on  January  28.  Edward  P.  Walters  was 
born  May  4,  18^8,  at  East  Boston,  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  Providence,  R.I.,  in  June,  1895,  and  entered 
Tech  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  On  graduating  from  the  Insti- 
tute, he  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, leaving  there  in  September,  1900,  to  become  biologist  for  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  Massachusetts.  In  January,  1903, 
he  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Brooklyn  laboratory  under 
Mr.  George  C.  Whipple,  where  he  remained  until  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  Water  Departments  were  put  under  one  manage- 
ment. He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  local  laboratory  at 
Katonah. 
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1900. 
George  Edmond  Russell,  Sec,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  15,  Mr.  A.  B.  White  and 
Miss  Laura  Frances  Cummings,  of  Tideoute,  Pa.,  were  married 
at  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  place.  They  will  be  at  home 
after  October  i  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  where  White  is  in  business 
for  himself  as  civil  engineer.  The  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  go  to  this  happy  couple. — In 
a  very  interesting  letter  W.  R.  Collier  writes  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  he  has  been  located  ever  since  graduation.  While  his  first 
venture  there  was  to  associate  himself  with  a  consulting  chemical 
engineer,  the  far  greater  part  of  his  time  has  been  spent  with  S.  P. 
Brown  as  partner  in  a  general  consulting  engineer's  office.  Of 
this  partnership  and  its  success  he  writes  in  characteristically 
modest  terms,  as  fcrllows: — 

We  had  little  to  do  for  the  first  year,  but  later  on  work  began  to  come 
our  way,  and  we  had  all  that  we  could  handle.  Although  we  handled 
mostly  municipal  work,  we  did  a  fair  amount  of  work  for  corporations; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  we  had  completed  works  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  ...  In  Januaiy, 
1904,  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  the  firm  of  Collier  &  Brown,  as  Brown 
had  been  offered  a  good  position  in  the  North,  and  as  the  writer  had  been 
offered  the  position  of  engineer  with  one  of  the  largest  electrical  contract- 
ing firms  in  the  South.  Our  career  together,  though  rather  short,  we  con- 
sider very  satisfactory,  as  during  three  years  we  had  installed  seven  munic- 
ipal electric  light  plants,  several  sewerage  and  water-works  systems,  two  large 
water  power  developments,  and  a  number  of  mills.  I,  after  being  with 
the  contracting  company  that  I  spoke  of  for  about  four  months,  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Electric  Company  of  Atlanta. 
This  company  owns  all  of  the  street  railway  and  lighting  interests  in  At- 
lanta, has  several  interurban  car  lines,  and  does  a  large  amount  of  sub- 
urban lighting.  .  .  . 

— ^W.  C.  Chaff'ee  is  now  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he  is  making 
a  fine  reputation  by  his  architectural  designs. — H.  M.  Harps  dropped 
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in  for  a  call  a  few  days  ago,  being  on  his  way  East  after  a  stay  of 
three  years  in  the  West.  Harps  was  with  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  for  about  one  year  after  graduation, 
and  then  left  to  go  to  Iowa  with  the  Mason  City  &  Fort  Dodge 
Railroad  as  assistant  bridge  engineer.  After  two  years  of  work 
putting  in  new  structures  he  accepted  a  position  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  new  Kaw  River  bridge  on  the  lines  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Great  Western  Railroad.  This  bridge  consisted  of  three 
two-hundred-feet  spans,  with  eighty-feet  girder  approaches.  Four 
of  the  piers  were  of  the  pneumatic  caisson  type,  reaching  sixty- 
five  feet  below  the  water  line.  Harps  was  in  charge  of  both  sub- 
structure and  superstructure. — S.  P.  Brown  is  now  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  a  large  depot  for  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  Although  quite  busy 
at  this,  he  finds  time  to  carry  on  some  consulting  work  in  New 
York  City.  For  three  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  W.  R. 
Collier  in  Atlanta,  Ga. — H.  L.  Walker  is  in  business  for  himself  in 
Atlanta,  and  is  making  a  great  success.  At  present  he  is  at  work 
on  three  large  apartment  houses,  besides  a  number  of  residences. 
— Robert  S.  Blair  has  left  the  Patent  Office  to  practise  patent  law 
at  220  Broadway,  New  York  City.  He  was  married  May  11, 
1904,  to  Miss  Mabel  Corson,  of  Washington.  Francis  Cady,  '01, 
was  best  man. 

1901. 
E.  B.  Belcher,  Sec,  Quincy,  Mass. 


'01  men  were  not  lacking  in  enthusiasm  during  the  reunion,  and 
the  '01  yell  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  class  held  open 
house  at  the  Brunswick  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  with  the  following 
ladies  acting  as  matrons:  Mrs.  G.  W.  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Sweetser, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Read,  Mrs.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Foljambe, 
and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Scully.  Among  the  visitors  were  Joe  Evans  from 
Lowell,  Eddie  Cook  from  Pittsburg,  W.  F.  Davidson  from  New- 
castle, Pa.,  W.  O.  Kennard  from  Alton  Bay,  N.H.,  W.  A.  Read  from 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  W.  J.  Sweetser  from  Sackville,  N.B.,  and  A.  L. 
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Klieves  from  New  York  City.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  management  of  the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  the  class  dinner 
was  not  held  there  as  anticipated,  but  at  the  Oak  Grove  Creamery, 
where  forty-eight  of  the  fellows  enjoyed  Mr.  White's  hospitality. 
Under  the  new  constitution  seven  men  were  elected  to  class  offices 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  president;  L.  P.  Wood, 
first  vice-president;  R.  S.  Littlefield,  second  vice-president;  J.  T. 
Scully,  member  executive  committee;  F.  H.  Bond,  member  ex- 
ecutive committee;  E.  B.  Belcher,  secretary-treasurer;  Ralph  Whit- 
man, assistant  secretary-treasurer.  About  seventy-five  men  gath- 
ered around  the  '01  banner  at  the  "Pops,"  and  did  what  they  could 
to  make  every  one  else  aware  of  that  fact.  The  class  canes  were 
a  great  success,  and  furnished  an  attractive  souvenir  of  the  evening. 
On  Wednesday  the  men  again  made  a  splendid  showing,  and  with 
"Gentle"  Jack  Scully  as  prophet  furnished  a  "stunt"  that  was 
a  winner  from  start  to  finish. — Thirty  one  men  were  present  at  the 
alumni  dinner  at  the  Somerset,  and  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves.— A.  W.  Rowe  (X.)  has  been  awarded  the  Swett  scholarship, 
and  will  start  immediately  for  Germany,  where  he  will  study  for  a 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  chemistry. — ^George  P.  Shute  (X.)  has  accepted 
a  position  in  Ohio  as  assistant  on  filtration  work. — Joe  D.  Evans 
is  engaged  in  general  contracting  and  railway  construction. — 
S.  J.  Stone  has  gone  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Hector  McNeil  (I.)  is  in 
Cape  Breton. — The  secretary  is  informed  of  the  engagement  of 
H.  P.  McDonald,  also  of  the  marriage  of  E.  C.  Harper  (I.),  A.  D. 
Nutter  (I.),  and  F.  B.  Webster  (XHI.).— J.  P.  Woodsom  (VI.)  was 
recently  married,  and  is  living  in  Melrose. — Married  on  June  4, 
1904,  Alice  Dempsey  to  James  R.  Putnam  (II.)« — W.  P.  Davis  is 
back  at  the  Institute,  assisting  in  the  Mining  Department. — It  will 
greatly  assist  the  secretary  if  members  of  the  class  will  keep  him  in- 
formed of  any  change  in  location  either  of  themselves  or  of  their 
particular  friends.  Naught  One  has  always  been  proud  of  herself 
collectively,  and  not  infrequently  facts  come  to  light  which  give 
her  adequate  cause  for  being  proud  of  individual  members.  A 
noteworthy  instance  comes  to  us  through  the  columns  of  a  promi- 
nent Lafayette  (Indiana)  daily,  which  reports  in  considerable  de- 
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tail  a  lecture  on  "the  cause  and  probable  effects  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  the  chair  of 
History  and  Economics  at  Purdue."  The  account  informs  us 
that  "it  was  an  hour  of  very  profitable  listening  for  a  very  large 
audience,  composed  chiefly  of  students  and  instructors  of  the  uni- 
versity, with  a  number  of  visitors  from  the  city."  A  resume  of 
the  lecture  is  prefaced  with  the  remark  that  "the  speaker  had  so 
. . .  sifted  the  significant  from  the  unimportant  facts  .  . .  that  his 
statements  had  all  the  value  of  personal  testimony  from  one  who 
had  intimate  acquaintance  with  underlying  causes,  and  all  the  con- 
vincing effect  of  a  demonstration."  At  the  close  of  the  article 
we  read  the  gratifying  statement  that  "the  speaker  was  heartily 
applauded,  and  received  from  many  the  personal  assurance  of 
a  very  helpful  lecture."  That  the  value  ascribed  was  genuine 
will  be  taken  as  axiomatic  by  those  who  know  "Ted"  Davis's 
quality;  and  that  a  real  impression  was  made  is  clear  from  the 
fact  (which  comes  to  us  from  a  source  wholly  independent  of  the 
newspaper  article)  that  on  the  strength  of  this  talk  he  was  asked 
to  give  a  course  at  Purdue  on  Eastern  politics.  Bully  for  Ted! 
We  also  learn  that  he  is  now  in  St.  Louis  in  charge  of  the  Purdue 
Exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Bully  again! — 
On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  'June  22,  at  St.  Leo's  Church,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  F.  B.  DriscoU,  Course  L,  was  married  to  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Keegan,  of  Dorchester.  Guy  Peterson,  Course  IIL^ 
was  one  of  the  ushers. — ^We  have  also  the  announcement,  belated,, 
but  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account,  of  the  marriage  on 
May  I,  1902,  of  H.  R.  Gilson,  Course  IL,  to  Miss  Clara  Guilday,. 
and  of  the  birth  on  Aug.  8,  1903,  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Virginia  Gilson. 


1902. 
Charles  W.  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Sec^  51  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 


The  following  changes  in  address  and  other  data  have  reached 
'02  headquarters  since  the  last  number  of  the  Review:  Marvin 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  plant  of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
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Company,  281-289  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago. — ^J.  W.  Wad- 
leigh  is  first  lieutenant  United  States  Marine  Corps,  cruising  on 
United  States  flagship  "Rainbow,"  and  may  be  addressed  care 
Headquarters,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.C. 
— Belcher  is  now  bacteriologist  with  the  Maignen  Filtration  Com- 
pany, address  13 10  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Bosworth  has 
been  made  superintendent  of  the  Denver  Fire  Clay  Company. 
— C.  H.  Burr  is  a  mining  engineer  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  may  be 
addressed  P.O.  Box  733. — L.  E.  Daloz  is  a  textile  colorist,  38 
Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. — F.  J.  Eager  is  with  the  Boston 
Transit  Commission,  and  lives  at  1 1  Carlisle  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
— ^J.  J.  Fames  is  now  with  the  Improved  Paper  Machinery  Com- 
pany, 65  Arlington  Street,  Nashua,  N.H. — E.  O.  Eastwood  has 
left  Washington  to  join  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Company 
at  Quincy,  Mass. — ^J.  C.  Fruit  is  with  the  Remington  Construc- 
tion Company,  8  West  92d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.— H.  W.  Gero- 
manos  lives  at  3600  Boquet  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — ^J.  D.  Ireland 
is  working  in  the  Camp  Bird  Mine,  Ouray,  Col. — C.  S.  Lawson 
is  in  the  testing  department  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  address  618  Chapel  Street. — S.  C.  Lind  is 
studying  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Leipzig,  Germany. — Mc- 
Kechnie's  address  is  now  Dorchester,  Col. — F.  J.  Mague  is  assist- 
ant engineer  with  the  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Filtration 
Company,  living  at  Hotel  Varnum,  Washington,  D.C. — ^J.  R. 
Mardick  is  a  chemical  engineer  with  the  W.  F.  Mosser  Company, 
tanners.  Hay  Building,  DuBois,  Pa. — O'Connell  is  assistant  engi- 
neer with  Ellsworth  &c  Kilpatrick.  His  address  is  still  as  given  in 
the  Record  Book. — Pember  is  a  landscape  architect  with  Guy 
Lowell,  1 128  Tremont  Building,  Boston. — ^W.  M.  Rice  is  a  draughts- 
man with  John  N.  Robbins  Company,  Erie  Basin  Dry  Docks, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. — H.  L.  Sherman  is  cement  tester  for  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company.  His  address  is  Elliott  Street,  Bev- 
erly, Mass. — ^J.  W.  Smith  is  first  assistant  to  Middlesex  County 
Engineer.  His  address  is  as  before  given. — Stockman  is  with  the 
Armstrong  Coal  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Townsend  is  with  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  East  Berlin,  Conn. — Trowbridge  is 
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now  a  draughtsman  with  the  George  F.  Blake  Company,  Third 
Street,  East  Cambridge,  Mass. — Vaughan  is  with  G.  H.  Cutting 
&  Co.,  building  contractors,  28  William  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
— ^Wetmore  is  with  the  ordinance  department  at  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111. — Wood  is  an  architectural  draughts- 
man with  J.  W.  Bishop  &  Co.,  Lenox,  Mass. — Montgomery  is 
in  the  underwriter's  bureau  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
71  Williams  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. — Latshaw's  address  is  now 
P.O.  Box  705,  Pueblo,  Col. — Collier  was  married  just  before 
the  reunion  festivities,  on  June  i,  1904,  to  Marian  Miller  Field 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.  The  couple  will  be  at  home  after  August  1 
at  II  Baker  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. — Wendell's  address  is  P.O. 
Box  182,  Sayre,  Pa. — Millar  is  with  Charles  G.  Sherman,  consult- 
ing engineer.  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Boston. — Manning  is  with 
the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.  He 
lives  at  163  Pleasant  Street,  Lynn. — Miss  Beckler  is  private  assist- 
ant to  Professor  Sedgwick  at  the  Institute. — Bright  is  at  153  North 
Fifth  Street,  Reading,  Pa. — C.  H.  Porter  has  left  Newburyport  to 
become  assistant  to  Professor  Clifford  at  the  Institute. — Of  '02's 
connection  with  the  reunion  little  remains  to  be  said,  as  it  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  participants,  and,  as  far  as  the  non-com- 
batants go,  the  least  that  can  be  said  for  their  information  is  that 
the  whole  affair  was  fully  as  successful  as  planned.  At  the  class 
dinner  at  the  Tech  Union  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  president,  C.  E.  McCarthy;  first 
vice-president,  C.  G.  Mixter;  second  vice-president,  H.  K.  Hooker, 
assistant  secretary,  I.  W.  Reynolds. 


1903. 
Walter  H.  Adams,  Sec,^  22  Dix  Street,  Winchester,  Mass. 


On  the  evening  of  March  30  the  third  informal  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Tech  Union.  Twenty-three  members  of  the  class  were  pres- 
ent, and  listened  to  an  interesting  talk  by  Mr.  Burrison,  who  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening.     On  the  evening  of  May  5  another  dinner  was 
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held  at  the  Union,  at  which  Mr.  Munroe  and  Mr.  Fay  were  the 
guests.  Twenty  men  were  present.  Mr.  Fay  told  what  was  to 
be  done  at  the  grand  reunion,  and  urged  every  one  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Munroe  then  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history 
of  the  Institute  up  to  the  death  of  President  Rogers.  This  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  President  Morse  then  bade  the  class  farewell, 
as  he  was  to  start  for  Montana  a  few  days  later.  This  meeting  was 
the  best  one  of  the  year,  and  it  was  too  bad  that  more  fellows  were 
not  present. 

1903  was  very  well  represented  at  the  reunion.  Fifty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  present  at  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Berkeley 
on  Tuesday  evening.  These  included  a  number  of  men  who 
were  members  of  the  class,  but  who  did  not  graduate.  As  this 
was  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  oflScers  for  the  following 
year  took  place.  Mr.  Nibecker's  resignation  as  secretary  was 
accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  given  him  for  his  faithful  work. 
The  following  officers  were  then  elected:  J.  W.  Howard,  president; 
H.  S.  Morse,  first  vice-president;  H.  S.  Baker,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  H.  Adams,  secretary  and  treasurer;  G.  W.  Swett,  assist- 
ant secretary  and  treasurer.  The  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  class :  — 

Resolvedy  That  the  members  of  the  class  of  '03  assembled  at  their  first 
annual  dinner  wish  to  place  themselves  formally  on  record  as  favoring  the 
maintenance  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

'03  was  not  very  much  in  evidence  at  the  "Pop,"  owing  to  the 
poor  location  of  our  seats  at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  The  class  was 
well  represented  on  the  harbor  excursion,  and  had  a  very  good 
"stunt,"  although  the  one  that  was  prepared  was  not  given,  since 
the  committee  requested  that  it  be  omitted.  Among  those  present 
at  the  reunion  and  dinner  were:  Aldrich,  Ancona,  Atwood,  C.  H. 
Avery,  Ballou,  Barnaby,  Blatt,  Bridges,  Buhler,  Capelle,  Carlisle, 
M.  H.  Clark,  Cushman,  F.  W.  Davis,  Doran,  Drake,  Endres,  Fales, 
Farnham,  Ferry,  Gammons,  Gleason,  Gould,  G.  M.  Harris,  R. 
Haskell,  R.  M.  Hood,  J.  W.  Howard,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Jewett, 
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R.  R.  Jordan,  Kearney,  A.  W.  Kimball,  Loughlin,  Lynn,  Mac- 
Gregor,  Manson,  A.  S.  Martin,  Merrill,  Moies,  Newman,  Olmstead, 
Osborne,  Paine,  Pell,  Ricker,  Robertson,  Ruxton,  Scudder,  Simp- 
son, Swett,  Taylor,  Whitcomb,  and  Wing. — P.  J.  Kearney  and 
R.  Haskell  were  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  for  post- 
graduate work,  and  a  number  of  '03,  who  had  been  unable  to  grad- 
uate in  1903,  owing  to  sickness  and  other  causes,  received  their 
degrees.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  twenty-three  '03 
men  returned  to  the  Institute  this  last  year  as  assistants.  A  large 
number  of  these  are  intending  to  remain  another  year. 


NECROLOGY 


JULIAN    ABBOT   KEBLER,   '78 

Almost  immediately  after  graduating  from  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  class  of  1878  Mr.  Kebler  commenced  his  active  busi- 
ness life  in  the  service  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railway 
Company  (now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
way system). 

His  first  position  was  as  rodman  in  an  engineering  party,  under 
the  imme;4iate  supervision  of  Captain  Warren  Beckwith,  super- 
intendent of  maintenance  of  way.  He  remained  with  the  Burling- 
ton &  Missouri  River  Railway  about  three  years,  receiving  frequent 
promotion,  first  to  transitman,  then  as  maintenance  of  way  engineer, 
and  later  as  roadmaster  under  W.  C.  Perkins,  superintendent  of 
the  Iowa  division. 

In  December,  1881,  Mr.  Kebler  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Mendota  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  operating  mines  at 
Mendota,  Mo.,  a  company  controlled  by  his  former  chief.  Captain 
Warren  Beckwith.  He  resigned  this  position  in  the  fall  of  1882  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  Wapello  Coal  Company,  operating 
mines  at  Kirkville,  la.,  and  also  superintendent  of  the  Ottumwa 
&  Kirkville  Railway. 

In  July,  1884,  Mr.  Kebler  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
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of  the  Whitebreast  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  at  that  time  the 
most  important  coal  mining  interest  in  Iowa,  operating  a  number 
of  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  same  interests  control- 
ling the  Whitebreast  Company  had  organized  the  Colorado  Fuel 
Company,  and  were  taking  preliminary  steps  to  prospect  and  ac- 
quire coal  lands  and  engage  extensively  in  the  coal  business  in  Col- 
orado. Mr.  Kebler  made  frequent  trips  to  Colorado  during  1884, 
1885,  and  1886,  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  in  May,  1887, 
located  in  Denver  as  general  superintendent  and  later  general 
manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company  and  a  number  of  asso- 
ciated companies  afterwards  consolidated  with  it. 

His  earliest  work  was  in  charge  of  a  large  force  of  prospectors, 
with  headquarters  at  Prospect  Camp,  Pitkin  County,  Colo.,  at  that 
time  about  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  with  the  Elk 
Mountains,  one  of  the  highest  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
intervening.  This  was  an  enjoyable  period  of  Mr.  Kebler's  life, 
to  which  he  frequently  referred  with  pleasure  in  after  years.  His 
letters  written  at  that  time  describe  the  hardships  of  the  life,  in  the 
saddle  most  of  the  waking  hours,  camping  at  night  without  shelter, 
but  he  enjoyed  it  all  with  the  spirit  of  a  boy. 

From  this  time  on  the  story  of  Mr.  Kebler's  business  life  is  the 
history  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company,  and  its  successor,  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  as  he  was  the  active  executive  head 
of  these  corporations  for  seventeen  years  and  until  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  November,  1903.  In  1887  the  Colorado  Fuel  Com- 
pany began  active  mining  operations,  opening  and  equipping  mines 
at  Sopris  and  Rouse,  Colo.  The  aggressive  and  energetic  manage- 
ment of  the  company  soon  made  it  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Colo- 
rado Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which  had  previously  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  coal  business  in  Colorado ;  and  overtures  for  a  con- 
solidation were  made  by  the  latter  company,  resulting  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Oct.  21,  1892, 
consolidating  the  two  companies  with  the  management  in  full 
control  of  Mr.  Kebler  and  his  associates.  Mr.  Kebler  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  new  company,  which  at  that  time  had  a 
capitalization  of  113,000,000  stock  and  $6,000,000  bonds. 
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The  iron  and  steel  department  acquired  from  the  Colorado  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  had  not  passed  through  the  experimental  stages, 
and  had  never  been  a  source  of  any  considerable  profit  to  the  com- 
pany. The  steel  plant  was  antiquated,  the  iron  ore  resources  un- 
known, and  most  of  the  difficulties  of  operating  in  such  a  remote 
locality  had  not  been  overcome.  This  branch  of  the  business  was 
entirely  new  to  Mr.  Kebler,  but  he  took  charge  of  it  with  his  usual 
energy  and  intelligence.  He  visited  all  of  the.  large  steel  plants  in 
the  United  States,  and  quickly  acquired  a  comprehension  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  department. 

The  panic  of  1893  quickly  followed  the  consolidation,  and  pre- 
vented the  company  from  making  the  financial  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  needed  improvements  at  the  steel  works;  but,  utilizing 
the  limited  means  at  his  command,  Mr.  Kebler,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  made  this  department  the  most  important  and 
profitable  part  of  the  business.  The  cost  of  producing  iron  ore  was 
cut  in  half,  the  production  of  the  blast  furnaces  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  finished  products  were  produced  at  costs  not  before 
dreamed  of. 

The  return  of  general  business  prosperity  in  1898  made  it  possible 
for  the  company  to  finance  an  increase  of  capitalization,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  steel  works  and  necessary  auxili- 
aries. In  1899  and  1900  the  capital  stock  was  increased  $12,000,000, 
and  in  190 1  1(15,000,000  of  debenture  bonds  were  issued,  making 
the  total  capitalization  1(46,000,000.  The  details  of  planning  the 
improvements  and  spending  the  proceeds  of  the  new  capitalization 
fell  on  Mr.  Kebler's  shoulders.  These  improvements  consisted  in 
part  of  increasing  the  blast  furnace  capacity  fourfold,  modernizing 
the  entire  plant,  building  auxiliary  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
open  hearth  steel,  wire  nails,  wire  of  all  kinds,  structural  steel, 
plates,  sheets,  tin  plate,  etc.,  and  involved  also  opening  five  new 
coal  mines,  building  2,000  coke  ovens,  opening  and  equipping  iron 
mines  and  limestone  quarries,  building  railroads,  dams,  reservoirs 
and  canals  for  water  supply,  etc.,  and  an  expenditure  of  |22,ooo,ooo. 
All  of  this  work  was  crowded  into  the  four  years  from  1899  to  1903, 
the  operations  extending  from  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  to  Hanover  and  Gallup, 
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N.M.,  and  Eastern  Utah,  and  involving  a  railway  journey  of  nearly 
4,000  miles  to  visit  all  of  the  varied  operations.  The  steel  works 
and  mines  were  at  the  same  time  kept  in  full  operation,  employing 
over  17,000  men.  Mr.  Kebler  never  shirked  any  responsibility,  but 
the  strain  was  too  great  for  him;  In  the  latter  part  of  1899  he  began 
to  suffer  from  sleeplessness  and  continuous  headaches.  His  associ- 
ates urged  him  to  take  a  rest,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  Europe 
early  in  1900.  While  there,  he  visited  all  of  the  important  steel 
works  on  the  Continent.  He  returned  greatly  improved  in  health, 
and  resumed  his  arduous  duties,  only  to  break  down  again  from  the 
same  cause,  when  he  took  a  second  European  trip,  Dec.  30,  1901, 
extending  his  travels  to  Egypt  and  the  Nile. 

Soon  after  his  return  a  recurrence  of  the  old  trouble  with  his 
head  so  discouraged  him  that  he  wished  to  resign;  but  about  this 
time  a  new  complication  and  annoyance  arose  in  the  attempt  of 
a  party  of  Eastern  stock  speculators  to  gain  control  of  the  com- 
pany, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  ousting  the  old  managing  officers. 
Out  of  loyalty  to  his  associates,  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resign- 
ing, and  assisted  them  in  completely  routing  and  causing  the  igno- 
minious retreat  of  the  enemy.  Aug.  21,  1901,  Mr.  Kebler  was 
elected  president  of  the  company. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  a  new  and  friendly  interest,  known  as 
the  Rockefeller-Gould  interest,  acquired  control  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  They  fully  appreciated  the  value  of 
Mr.  Kebler's  services,  and  urged  him  to  retain  the  presidency,  even 
taking  a  year's  vacation,  if  he  thought  it  necessary;  but  he  felt  that 
his  only  chance  for  life  and  health  was  in  rest  and  complete  freedom 
from  care.  He  retired  from  active  business  at  the  annual  meeting, 
Aug.  19,  1903,  retaining,  however,  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  immediately  went  to  the  seashore.  The 
expected  result  followed,  and  he  apparently  entirely  recovered  his 
health.  Returning  to  his  home  in  Denver  in  October,  his  friends 
were  delighted  to  notice  his  improved  appearance.  But  the  relief 
had  come  to  him  too  late;  and,  without  warning  and  probably  while 
asleep,  death  came  to  him  Nov.  20,  1903,  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  being  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  base  of  the 
brain. 
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In  1888  Mr.  Kebler  married  Miss  Emma  Abbot,  of  Westford, 
Mass.  Having  no  children,  Mrs.  Kebler  was  not  tied  down  by 
home  duties,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Kebler  on  all  his  joumeyings, 
enduring  all  the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  life  in  camp  and  at  the 
mines,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  sociological  work  among  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Kebler  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
employees,  not  only  those  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him, 
but  the  thousands  of  miners  and  laborers  not  even  known  to  him 
by  name.  And  it  was  through  his  instrumentality,  aided  by  his 
wife,  that  the  sociological  department  of  the  company  was  organ- 
ized. 

His  character,  which  combined  strength  and  simplicity,  was  an 
open  book  to  his  friends  and  associates.  He  was  high-minded, 
honest,  loyal,  and  modest  in  all  relations  of  life.  In  his  business 
relations  his  most  marked  characteristics  were  untiring  energy, 
courage,  and  attention  to  details.  He  was  a  loyal  friend,  a  delight- 
ful host;  and,  while  taking  part  in  club  life  and  public  affairs,  his 
greatest  happiness  was  in  his  home  life  and  family  relations.  He 
had  an  infectious  cheerfulness  even  in  times  of  serious  trouble, 
which  his  business  associates  found  very  helpful  and  inspiring. 

He  was  fearless  in  times  of  danger,  and  frequently  risked  his  life 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  A  notable  instance  among  many 
examples  of  his  personal  courage  will  illustrate.  On  Feb.  18,  1896, 
an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Vulcan  Mine  at  New  Castle,  Colo.,  caused 
the  death  of  forty  men  and  practically  destroyed  the  mine.  Al- 
though the  mine  belonged  to  a  rival  corporation,  Mr.  Kebler  trav- 
elled 400  miles  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Arriving  there  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  finding  the  local  officials  demoralized,  he  at 
once  took  charge,  and  headed  the  first  rescue  party  into  the  mine. 

Mr.  Kebler  was  always  loyal  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  realized  that 
the  technical  education  he  gained  was  invaluable  in  his  business 
career.  The  class  of  1878  can  well  be  proud  of  its  youngest  mem- 
ber, and  mourn  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

John  C.  Osgood. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES 

By  Davis  R.  Dewey.  Special  Report  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
United  States.    Washington,  1903.    pp.  cxv,  1228. 

No  branch  of  statistical  investigation  presents  more  difficulties 
in  practice  and  conclusions  than  the  determination  of  changes 
in  wages  from  time  to  time.  A  huge  mass  of  data  has  been  accum- 
ulated by  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  much  of  it  worthless. 
Other  examinations  of  the  same  subject  are  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  bias  in  the  points  to  be  proven.  The  source  of  information 
must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  anonymous.  The  statistical 
aim  at  best  is  also  more  or  less  indefinite.  The  investigator  may 
be  studying  merely  nominal  wages  per  day  or  per  hour;  he  may 
be  seeking  the  annual  earnings,  which  take  account  of  irregularity 
in  employment;  or,  finally,  he  may  be  investigating  social  welfare, 
which  includes  not  only  the  study  of  income,  but  the  range  of  vari- 
ation in  prices  of  food  and  supplies.  This  present  investigation  does 
not  seek  information  upon  the  third  of  these  problems,  but  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  discover  merely  changes  in  the  rate  of  earnings 
for  typical  occupations  and  industrial  establishments,  comparing 
1890  with  1900.  While  thus  more  modest  in  its  scope  than  some 
previous  attempts  in  the  same  field,  the  figures  included  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  in  number.  720  pay-rolls  for  34  distinct 
industries,  and  including  270  industrial  establishments,  are  in- 
cluded. The  comparison  covers  more  than  60,000  men  and  women 
employed  in  establishments  in  1900,  and  about  175,000  are  com- 
pared by  occupations  in  1900  with  others  employed  ten  years  earlier. 
The  pay-rolls  for  all  of  these  establishments — 124  pay-rolls,  includ- 
ing upwards  of  500  employees  each — and  the  actual  earnings  for 
a  stated  period  have  been  carefully  copied  in  the  field  and  collated 
in  this  volume. 

This  investigation  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  for  the  meth- 
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ods  employed  than  on  account  of  the  actual  results  attained.  The 
old-fashioned  methods  of  comparison  by  average  wages  are  entirely 
abandoned.  The  system  of  comparing  wages  by  classified  groups, 
first  applied  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Massachusetts  census  of  1885, 
is  likewise  set  aside  as  inadequate, — a  system  which  in  the  Eleventh 
Census  of  the  United  States  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of 
its  unwieldiness.  The  system  of  index  numbers  tried  by  the  Aid- 
rich  Committee  in  1893  is  similarly  rejected,  and  an  entirely 
modern  and,  for  the  United  States,  untried  system  of  comparison 
by  medians,  quartiles,  and  cumulative  percentages  is  utilized. 
This  system,  recently  tried  with  great  success  in  France,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  investigation  of  wages  in  Belgium,  is  adopted  and 
most  successfully  applied  in  this  instance.  The  principles  adopted 
are  few  and  simple,  so  far  as  the  collection  of  material  is  concerned. 
A  relatively  small  number  of  industries  is  chosen  as  typical  of  in- 
dustrial conditions,  and  each  is  worked  in  detail.  Actual  pay- 
rolls are  copied,  thus  taking  account  of  all  irregularities  in  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  of  other  conditions  affecting  earnings.  The  only 
criticism  which  can  justly  be  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best 
practice  seems  to  be  the  omission  of  comparisons  by  modulus. 
This  criterion,  most  prominent  in  foreign  investigations,  seems  to 
have  been  set  aside  in  this  present  case. 

From  the  standpoint  of  results  as  above  mentioned,  the  report 
is  less  startling  than  from  that  of  method.  In  fact,  comparatively 
little  change  in  wages  seems  to  have  taken  place  during  the  ten 
years  since  1890.  Had  the  investigation  not  bridged  the  depres- 
sion between  two  periods  of  prosperity,  the  great  value  of  this  novel 
means  of  comparison  would  have  been  more  apparent.  The  enor*- 
mous  rise  of  wages  from  1897  to  1900  has  apparently  been  about 
equalled  by  the  decline  from  1890  to  the  lowest  depth  of  industrial 
depression  in  1895.  Yet,  although  the  results  in  themselves  are 
rather  negative,  a  great  service  has  been  rendered  to  statistical 
science  by  this  piece  of  investigation.  Dr.  Dewey  has  for  many 
years  been  closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  statistical  research, 
mainly  by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  American  Statisdc^al 
Association.    This  contribution,  serving  as  a  model  to  State  bureaus 
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throughout  the  country,  cannot  but  raise  the  standard  of  statisti- 
cal investigation  in  a  field  hitherto  characterized  by  the  grossest 
irregularities.  Striking  testimony  to  the  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  connection  is  offered  by  his  subsequent  appointment 
to  the  Committee  on  Scope  and  Method  of  the  Thirteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States.  The  relations  of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
to  American  industrial  progress  are  such  that  no  improvements 
in  the  line  of  industrial  statistics  can  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. That  this  brilliant  piece  of  work  in  the  federal  service 
should  have  been  so  Well  performed  by  a  member  of  its  Faculty 
will  still  further  emphasize  the  unique  position  of  the  Institute  in 
its  relation  to  manufactures  and  industry. 

William  Z.  Ripley,  '90. 
Harvard  University. 


THE   LIFE   OF  JOHN  A.   ANDREW,  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

1861-1865 

By  Henry  Greenleaf   Pearson   (Assistant   Professor  of  Eng- 
lish   in   the   Massachusetts   Institute   of  Technology).     Two 
volumes.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1904. 
Forty  years  after    the  events — forty   years  whose    tremendous 
changes  have  made  the  Civil  War  seem  almost  as  remote  as  that  of 
the   Revolution — Professor  Pearson  has  produced  a  living  book 
which  makes  the  men  and  affairs  of  i860  as  real  and  glowing  as 
they  were  to  Governor  Andrew's  contemporaries.     In  its  charac- 
ter drawing,  its  descriptive  power,  its  dramatic  unity,  this  "Life 
of  John  A.  Andrew,"  merely  as  an  historical  picture,  is  worth  a 
hundred  of  those  pseudo-historical  novels  with  which  the  read- 
ing public  is,  we  hope,  almost  satiated.     But  it  is  much  more  than 
a  rarely  brilliant  painting  of  an  extraordinary  epoch:  it  is  a  real 
contribution  to  history;  for  no  future  historian  of  the  Civil  War 
but  will  draw  largely  upon  the  atmosphere  of  these  two  volumes 
for  the  proper  lights  and  shadows  of  his  more  extensive  narrative. 
So  completely  has  Professor  Pearson  steeped  himself  in  the  period 
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of  which  he  writes  that  this  ''Life"  is  more  an  autobiography  than 
a  biography.  We  seem  to  hear  Andrew  himself  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  characters  and  acts  of  his  contemporaries;  we  look 
at  current  events  as  he  saw  them;  we  share  his  impatience,  his 
faith  in  the  people,  his  simple  piety.  We  live  again  with  Andrew 
those  weeks  of  suspense  after  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  when  the 
government  at  Washington  was  dumb  and  when  the  patriotic 
fervor  of  Massachusetts  seemed  to  arouse  scarcely  an  echo;  we 
share  with  him  the  indignation  against  incompetency,  and  worse, 
which  made  the  first  years  of  the  war  so  disheartening;  and  we  feel 
with  him  the  agonizing  suspense  which  was  ended,  as  it  only  could 
be  ended,  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

All  this  counts  greatly  toward  the  understanding  of  Andrew's 
character  and  official  acts,  and  adds  immensely  to  the  living  inter- 
est of  this  "Life"  of  him;  but,  of  necessity,  it  counts  against  the 
judgments  of  men  and  events  which  are  explicitly  or  implicitly 
given.  We  see  the  Civil  War  as  Andrew  saw  it,  not  as  men  sec  it 
to-day;  and  we  find  here,  therefore,  the  faults  which  must  follow 
a  lack  of  historical  perspective.  We  contemplate,  for  example,  Lin- 
coln's acts  as  they  affected  Massachusetts, — a  very  impatient  and 
unreasonable  Massachusetts, — not  as  they  were  related  to  the 
entire  country.  We  see  the  annoyances  of  yesterday,  the  delays 
of  to-day,  the  petty,  worrying  duties  of  to-morrow;  and  because 
of  this  we  fail  sometimes  to  see  the  broad  historical  result  of  those 
daily  minutiae.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  an  effect  of  belittle- 
ment  which  extends  even  to  Andrew  himself.  Butler  and  Simon 
Cameron  have  nothing  to  lose,  of  course,  by  such  a  close  and  par- 
tial view  of  their  actions;  but  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  war,  es- 
pecially Lincoln,  suffer  by  such  a  process,  just  as  Washington 
suffers  by  bringing  to  light  the  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  private 
letters  of  his  time. 

For  this  effect  upon  the  reader  Professor  Pearson  is  in  no  degree 
to  blame.  On  the  contrary,  having  chosen  to  present  Governor 
Andrew  and  his  associates  as  Andrew  saw  himcelf  and  them,  he 
is  greatly  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  merged  himself  so  com- 
pletely in  those  men  and  in  their  times.     It  is  a  marvellous  feat 
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for  a  man  born  since  the  Civil  War  to  live  and  to  make  his  readers 
live  in  that  period,  so  foreign  in  every  way  to  the  present,  and  yet 
not  so  far  away  that  it  is  possible  or  permissible  to  draw  upon  the 
imagination  for  any  details  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Pearson  sees  things 
as  they  were,  draws  them  with  almost  photographic  accuracy,  and 
yet,  with  rare  literary  skill,  by  a  touch  here,  by  an  emphasis  there, 
brings  out  Andrew  as  he  lived  and  worked,  all  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive being  skilfully  blended  into  a  background  for  this  central 
figure. 

This  vital  quality  in  his  book  Professor  Pearson  has  produced 
by  two-  means:  by  steeping  himself  so  thoroughly  in  his  matter 
that  he  is  absolute  master  of  it  and  by  using  an  autobiographi- 
cal, almost  a  colloquial,  tone  throughout  the  narrative.  How  enor- 
mous must  have  been  the  task  of  absorbing  the  voluminous  ma- 
terial upon  which  this  "Life  of  Andrew"  is  built  only  the  author 
himself  can  understand.  He  must  have  found  his  reward,  how- 
ever, in  the  literary  power  which  such  mastery  gives.  This  power 
is  so  great  as  to  arouse  regret  that  the  author  felt  impelled  to  carry 
colloquialism  to  a  point  sometimes  where  it  suggests  the  press 
reporter.  Language  was  still  more  or  less  formal,  even  in  the  news- 
papers of  1861;  and  the  reader  V^ho  finds  himself,  as  every  reader 
of  this  "Life"  must,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Civil  War  times,  is  given 
every  now  and  then  a  shock  by  phrases  which  belong  to  the  jargon 
of  1904.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  these  out,  as  Professor  Pear- 
son's ear  is  too  exquisite  for  him  not  to  have  found  them  himself; 
and  they  jar  only  because  the  English  upon  which  they  intrude 
is  otherwise  so  flowing,  so  musical,  and  so  picturesque. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  popular  interest,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  Governor  Andrew  had  to  wait  nearly  forty  years  for 
an  adequate  biography.  From  the  literary  point  of  view,  however, 
it  is  fortunate  that  no  one  else  has  forestalled  Professor  Pearson. 
From  the  view-point  of  history,  too,  it  is  vital  that  this  generation 
which  knew  not  the  Civil  War  should  have  brought  before  it  with 
such  force,  such  cogency,  such  virile  truthfulness,  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  and  the  motives,  fears,  and  hopes  which  under- 
lay that  greatest  of  internecine  strifes.     They  will  find  nothing  lack 
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ing  here  in  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Pearson  shows  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  war  from  a  political  incident  into  a  moral 
death-struggle;  they  will  miss  no  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  leaders 
in  that  war  out  of  commonplace  politicians  into  ethical  heroes;  for 
they  will  witness  in  this  "Life  of  Andrew''  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  from  the  beginning,  and  Lincoln  not  long  afterwards,  placed 
their  faith  in  the  virtue,  the  patriotism  and  the  wisdom,  of  the 
"plain  people."  j.  P.  m. 
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WILLIAM  BARTON  ROGERS, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

In  the  usual  connotation  of  the  title  the  founder  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  was  the  Commonwealth  itself,  for 
the  State's  gift  of  land,  together  with  its  allotment  of  one- 
third  of  the  so-called  Morrill  Land  Grant  to  the  institu- 
tion, made  tangible  the  vision  of  a  school  of  applied  science 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  minds  of  certain  enthusiastic 
and  far-seeing  men.  This  relationship  to  the  State  is  fitly 
recognized  by  the  word  "Massachusetts'*  in  the  name  of 
the  Institute,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  upon  its  Corporation. 

Gratefully,  however,  as  every  Institute  man  acknowledges 
the  early  and  continued  favor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
true  founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is,  without  question,  its  first  President,  William  Barton 
Rogers,  that  eminent  geologist  who  for  twenty-five  years 
used  the  whole  force  of  his  broad  mind,  of  his  rare  fore- 
sight, of  his  signal  executive  ability,  of  his  unusual  elo- 
quence, of  his  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion,  in  plan- 
ning, establishing  and  building  up  the  school  to  which  he 
gave,  at  last,  life  itself. 

Professor  Rogers  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  upbuild- 
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ing  the  Institute  of  Technology  as  few  men  have  devoted 
themselves  to  any  similar  undertaking.  He  lived  for  the 
school  alone,  and  inspired  those  about  him  to  work  with 
almost  equal  self-forgetfulness.  He  was  zealous,  indefat- 
igable, courageous,  enthusiastic,  no  less  intellectually  than 
morally  honest.  He  drew  around  him  a  board  of  trustees 
having  like  qualities;  together  they  created  a  faculty  simi- 
larly inspired;  and  by  them  were  sent  out,  from  the  begin- 
ning, students  fired  with  kindred  courage  and  intellectual 
integrity.  Coincidently  with  its  very  founding,  therefore, 
appeared  that  "Technology  Spirit'*  which,  indefinable  in 
words,  is  to-day  recognized  as  a  distinctive  attribute  of 
Institute  men. 

To  write  of  Rogers,  then,  as  its  founder  is  to  go  to  the 
very  source  of  the  Institute's  success.  He  did  much  other 
work  of  importance  besides  that  of  establishing  the  School 
of  Industrial  Science,  but  this  was  his  greatest  and  most 
enduring  achievement.  Therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  Institute 
men,  he  is  peculiarly  theirs;  therefore  this  memorial  of  him 
will  lay  special  stress  upon  that  side  of  his  career.  As  a 
consequence,  it  will  present  but  an  imperfect  impression  of 
the  life  of  Professor  Rogers  as  a  whole.  It  will  dwell  upon 
those  phases  of  his  character,  thought  and  acts  which  bear 
especially  upon  the  Institute  of  Technology,  passing  over 
entirely  or  with  inadequate  notice  those  many  other  inter- 
ests which  made  him  one  of  the  broadest  men  of  his  gener- 
ation. No  permanent  loss  can  result  from  such  a  partial 
view,  for  in  the  "Life  and  Letters"*  is  to  be  found  that 
well-rounded  picture  of  President  Rogers  which  history 
demands. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  seventh  day  of  December, 

^Edited  by  Mn.  Rogen  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Sed^ck.  Published  bj 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1896.  To  these  two  volumes  the  present  memoir  is  almost  whoUj 
indebted  for  its  facts. 
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1804,  William  Barton  Rogers  was  born  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  at  262  North  Second  Street.  His  father,  Patrick 
Kerr  Rogers,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  near  Londonderry, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Rogers,  a  gentleman  of  some 
estate,  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Kerr)  Rogers.  Patrick  Rogers 
entered  a  counting-house  in  Dublin  to  be  trained  to  a  mer- 
cantile life,  but  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  wrote 
articles  hostile  to  the  government,  and  was  forced  to  flee  to 
America,   reaching  Philadelphia   in  August  of  that  year. 

Although  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  a  stranger 
except  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  many  other  Irish  ref- 
ugees in  that  city,  he  was  within  a  few  months  appointed 
a  tutor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  as  a  student 
and  while  still  there  married  Hannah  Blythe, — also  from 
Londonderry,  though  of  Scotch  descent, — ^who  had  come 
with  her  sisters  to  Philadelphia  in  1794.  In  February, 
1802,  their  eldest  son  was  born,  and  in  May  of  that  year 
Mr.  Rogers  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1803,  Robert  Rogers,  the  father,  having  died,  his 
son  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland  to  settle  the  family 
estate.  The  property  having,  however,  to  be  divided  among 
twelve  children.  Dr.  Patrick  Rogers  inherited  only  enough 
to  pay  off  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted  in  securing  a 
medical  education  and  in  establishing  a  household.  More- 
over, his  long  absence  proved  disastrous  to  his  professional 
success;  for  he  had  not  established,  before  his  departure  to 
Ireland,  a  medical  reputation  sufficient  to  hold  his  patients. 
Therefore,  to  eke  out  his  income,  he  started,  upon  his  re- 
turn, a  medical  library  which,  for  lack  of  patronage,  only 
added  to  his  financial  burdens.  Thus  weighed  down,  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  remove  to  Baltimore  and  to  start  afresh. 
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There,  for  the  seven  years  between  18 12  and  18 19,  he  car- 
ried on  a  hard  struggle  against  poverty, — a  struggle  painfully 
shared  by  his  family  and  from  which  the  sons  were  not  to 
emerge  for  many  years. 

While  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Patrick  Rogers  had  delivered 
several  courses  of  lectures  with  much  success,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  felt  himself  better  fitted,  as  indeed  he  was,  for  teach- 
ing than  for  the  work  of  a  practitioner.  In  181 9  this  special 
aptitude  came  at  last  to  be  recognized,  and  he  was  invited 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary — next  to  Harvard  the  oldest 
in  the  United  States — at  Williamsburg,  Va.  Agreeable 
as  this  change  was,  it  proved  disastrous  to  the  health  of 
all  the  family.  So  malarial  was  the  climate  that  within  one 
year  Mrs.  Rogers  died,  and  within  nine  years  Dr.  Rogers 
himself  succumbed,  despite  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  his 
teaching  duties  would  permit,  the  whole  family  every  sum- 
mer left  Williamsburg  for  a  more  healthful  locality. 

Patrick  Kerr  and  Hannah  (Blythe)  Rogers  had  seven 
children,  of  whom  four  survived.  These  four  all  became 
eminent  as  men  of  science  and  were  known,  familiarly,  as 
the  "Brothers  Rogers."  Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  fol- 
low the  career  of  each  one,  it  is  possible  simply  to  sum- 
marize the  lives  of  the  eldest  and  the  two  youngest,  making 
afterwards  only  such  fragmentary  references  to  them  as  the 
close  relationship  of  his  brothers  to  William  Barton  Rogers 
may  require. 

The  eldest  son,  James  Blythe,  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine, at  Baltimore,  in  1822,  practised  his  profession  in 
Maryland  for  a  few  years,  and  was  then  a  manufacturing 
chemist  and  subsequently  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Balti- 
more. Thence  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  for 
four  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Cincinnati  College 
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(assisting,  also,  his  brother  William  in  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Virginia).  In  1840  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  Professor  of  Chemistry  there,  first  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Institute,  then  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  finally, 
till  his  death  in  1852,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  youngest  of  the  four  brothers,  Robert  Empie,  was 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1837,  and  after  five  years  of  varied  work  in  geology 
and  medical  chemistry  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Virginia.  At  the  death  of  James 
Rogers  in  1852,  Robert  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  This  position  he  filled  with  such 
acceptance  that,  within  four  years,  he  was  made  also  Dean 
of  the  Faculty.  He  remained  in  this  double  office  for 
twenty-five  years  until,  in  May,  1877,  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  Professorship  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1884. 

Of  the  career  of  the  third  brother,  Henry  Darwin,  there 
can  be  no  better  summary  than  that  given  in  the  American 
Cyclopaedia  [1864],  for  it  was  written  by  William  Rogers 
himself: — 

Henry  Darwin  Rogers,  an  American  geologist,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1809,  became  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  in  1831,  and  afterward  professor  of  geology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  began  his  active  geological  labors  with  the  survey  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1835  published  a  report  and  geological  map 
of  the  State.  He  then  entered  on  his  great  work,  the  survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which,  with  some  interruptions,  he  was  occu- 
pied until  1856,  publishing  during  the  first  years  annual  reports 
of  progress  which  make  together  a  large  8vo  volume.  His  final 
report  on  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania,  in  two  large  volumes,  410, 
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with  numerous  drawings  and  illustrations,  and  an  atlas  of  geologi- 
cal maps,  executed  by  A.  Keith  Johnston  (Edinburgh,  1858),  is 
recognized  as  a  work  of  great  thoroughness  and  originality,  es- 
pecially in  the  departments  of  structural  and  dynamic  geology,  and 
ranks  in  scientific  as  well  as  practical  value  with  the  labors  of  the 
first  geologists  of  the  age.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  regius  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  where  he  has  since  lived.  For  some  years  previous  to 
this  appointment  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston.  Professor  Rogers 
has  contributed  many  important  papers  on  geological  and  other 
scientific  subjects  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Science,  the  American  "Journal  of  Sciencey  and 
the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  of  which  last  he  is  one 
of  the  editors.  He  is  the  author  of  a  geological  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  chart  of  the  arctic  regions  in  the  Physical  AtlaSy  and, 
in  conjunction  with  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston  of  Edinburgh,  has 
published  a  geographical  atlas  of  the  United  States. 

As  will  appear,  William  and  Henry  were,  of  the  brothers, 
those  most  closely  associated  in  scientific  work  and  in  plan- 
ning the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  extraordinary  inti- 
macy and  interdependence  of  these  two,  however,  was  only  a 
little  closer  than  that  which  bound  together  all  four  of  the 
brothers  Rogers,  each  to  each,  in  a  personal  and  scientific 
friendship  most  notable  and  beautiful.  A  warmth  of  phrase 
due  to  their  Keltic  ancestry  and  to  their  Southern  residence 
gives  to  their  familiar  letters  a  tone  which  to  New  England 
ears  savors  of  hyperbole.  But  there  is  no  touch  of  insin- 
cerity, no  suspicion  that  every  word  of  solicitude  in  matters 
of  health,  or  of  rejoicing  in  scientifiic  and  professional  prog- 
ress is  not  as  deeply  felt  as  is  glowingly  expressed.  The 
early  years  of  all  of  them  were  fiilled  with  hardships  and 
were  often  made  discouraging  by  the  unjust  or  unappre- 
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ciative  acts  of  others.  Moreover,  the  fortunes  of  each 
brother  greatly  fluctuated,  one  meeting  with  success  while 
another  was  encountering  adversity,  one  advancing  rapidly 
in  public  recognition  while  another,  for  the  time,  seemed 
destined  to  obscurity.  Never,  however,  into  their  cor- 
respondence, never  into  their  relationship,  did  there  enter 
a  word  or  thought  of  envy  on  the  one  hand  or  of  ex- 
ultation on  the  other.  The  success  of  one  was  the  joy  of 
all,  the  passing  failure  of  another  was  the  sorrow  of  all. 
Such  harmony,  such  warmth  of  affection,  such  mutual  help- 
fulness as  this,  could  have  but  one  result, — ^that  together 
they  should  achieve  results  in  science  and  reach  positions 
of  responsibility  and  honor  which  separately  they  would 
hardly  have  been  likely  to  attain.  Better  than  this,  their 
rare  concern  in  one  another's  affairs  gave  them  a  breadth 
of  outlook  and  a  diversity  of  interests  unique  in  their  gener- 
tion.  All  of  them  followers  of  science,  their  paths  were 
sufficiently  diverse  to  cover  practically  the  whole  scientific 
field.  And,  while  each  perfected  himself  in  his  specialty,  he 
followed  also  with  such  absorbed  interest  the  work  of  the 
others  as  to  attain  in  all  branches  of  science  a  marked  pro- 
ficiency. This  breadth  of  view  gave  them  that  authority 
and  that  power  which  made  them  such  conspicuous  leaders 
in  the  scientific  development  of  the  United  States. 

More  marked  and  most  fruitful  was  this  closeness  of  in- 
terest, this  breadth  of  knowledge  and  this  harmony  of  in- 
vestigation in  the  case  of  William  and  Henry  Rogers.  Not 
only  did  it  place  them  among  the  great  leaders  in  geology, 
not  only  did  it  secure  to  them  important  State  offices  in 
scientific  work  and  the  friendship  of  learned  men  through- 
out the  world,  but  it  led  them  also  to  survey  the  whole  field 
of  pure  and  applied  science  with  such  clear  and  prophetic 
vision  as  to  enable  them  to  conceive,  as  early  as  1846,  a 
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plan  for  a  polytechnic  school  which,  many  years  later,  was 
to  develop,  along  those  very  lines  and  under  the  guidance 
of  William,  into  a  school  of  technology  such  as  we  know 
to-day. 

Because  of  the  financial  struggles  and  rather  wandering 
life  of  Patrick  Rogers  the  education  of  his  four  sons,  from 
the  ordinary  standpoint,  was  somewhat  desultory.  William, 
like  his  brothers,  received  his  training  mainly  at  the  hands 
of  his  father.  While  this  education  may  have  lacked  con- 
ventionality, it  evidently  was  not  wanting  in  those  more  im- 
portant features, — inspiration,  enthusiasm,  and  real  hunger 
for  knowledge.  A  genuine  teacher  himself.  Dr.  Patrick 
Rogers  fired  his  sons  with  a  love  of  learning  and  imbued 
them  with  the  power  to  teach.  It  was  evidently  he,  too,  who 
bound  his  sons  so  closely  to  him  and  to  one  another  that 
the  cement  of  their  mutual  love  never  afterwards  failed. 

William  Rogers,  especially,  early  showed  unusual  ability 
in  teaching  as  well  as  rare  power  of  expression.  His  ora- 
torical gift,  indeed,  was  so  marked  that  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  celebration 
of  the  third  "Virginiad"  at  Jamestown.  From  then  until 
his  twenty-first  year  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself, 
partly  as  a  student  at  William  and  Mary,  but  mainly  under 
his  father's  guidance,  to  ardent  work  in  mathematics, 
physics,  the  classics  and  modern  languages.  In  1826,  after 
a  year's  experience  of  mercantile  pursuits  in  Baltimore,  he 
opened,  together  with  his  brother  Henry,  a  school  at  Wind- 
sor, fourteen  miles  from  that  city.  This  gave  him  a  good 
experience  in  teaching  and  administration,  while  permitting 
him  also  to  begin  what  he  above  all  else  enjoyed,  the  work 
of  public  lecturing.  During  that  winter  of  1826-27  he 
delivered,  with  much  success,  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Maryland  Institute  in  Baltimore.     The  meagre  scale  then 
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governing  such  work  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  school 
yielded  to  the  brothers  a  net  income  of  only  about  five 
hundred  dollars,  while  William  was  paid  for  twenty-five 
lectures  only  two  hundred  dollars  more.  Although  upon 
"Natural  Philosophy,"  the  lectures,  furthermore,  had  to  be 
given  without  a  single  piece  of  apparatus  for  use  in  demon- 
stration. That  they  were  largely  attended,  eagerly  followed 
and  enthusiastically  commended,  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
Mr.  Rogers^s  power  of  graphic  description. 

William  Rogers  hoped  for  a  permanent  position  in  the 
Maryland  Institute.  This  wish  was  not  realized;  but  he 
was  given  the  management  of  an  "  English  and  Mathemati- 
cal" School  opened  the  next  year  in  connection  with  the 
Institute.  This  school  he  carried  on  successfully  until,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  August,  1828,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  Professor  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chem- 
istry at  William  and  Mary  College.  The  young  man's  elec- 
tion to  this  chair  took  place  Oct.  13,  1828,  when  he  was 
not  yet  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Two  years  later,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  having  become  vacant,  he  filled 
it  temporarily,  and  with  such  success  that  the  students  peti- 
tioned the  Board  of  Visitors  not  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  to 
continue  Mr.  Rogers  in  both  professorships. 

James,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  being  at  this  time 
absent  in  Baltimore  and  the  victim  of  peculiarly  adverse 
fortune,  the  leadership  of  the  family  devolved  upon  Will- 
iam; and  this  youth  writes  even  to  that  elder  brother 
with  a  gravity  and  sense  of  responsibility  which  show  how 
seriously  he  assumed  and  how  adequately  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion. Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  this  fatherliness 
of  William's  was  recognized  and  gladly  accepted  by  the 
other  brothers,  and  it  was  around  him  that  the  lives  of  the 
remarkable  fraternal  group  largely  centred. 
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Meanwhile  Heniy  Rogers,  carried  away  temporarily  by 
the  doctrines  of  Fourier  and  the  teachings  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  went  to  England,  that  he  might  associate  himself 
with  the  labors  of  the  latter.  While  strongly  opposed  by 
his  brothers,  this  step  proved  in  the  end  a  most  fortunate 
one;  for,  introduced  in  this  way  to  the  society  of  the 
brilliant  men  who  had  for  a  time  embraced  those  doc- 
trines, a  taste  for  geology,  which  had  been  fostered  by  a 
survey  made  by  Henry  several  years  before  for  the  pro- 
jected railway  between  Boston  and  Providence,  was  devel- 
oped; and,  under  the  stimulus  of  those  learned  Englishmen, 
it  soon  overshadowed  his  interest  in  socialism.  His  studies 
grew  broader  and  his  fame  grew  greater  until,  in  March, 
1833,  he  had  earned  and  was  honored  with  election  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society.  This  brought  with  it 
the  intimacy  of  that  rare  group  of  scientific  men  which 
included  such  names  as  Faraday,  Brewster,  De  la  Beche, 
Phillips,  Murchison,  Lyell,  Wheatstone,  Darwin,  and  Play- 
fair.  With  all  those  pioneers  in  science  he,  and  subse- 
quently William  Rogers,  were  in  close  friendship  and  fre- 
quent correspondence  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  Heniy  Rogers  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  inspired  William  with  new  enthusiasm  for  the 
study  of  geology.  The  latter  at  once  began  researches  into 
the  thermal  waters  and  into  the  unknown  geological  de- 
posits, of  possible  commercial  value,  in  Virginia,  investiga- 
tions which  brought  him  into  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  prominent  statesmen  and  men  of  science  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  following  summer  the  two  brothers  began 
what  was  to  be  their  lifelong  scientific  work  by  contributions 
on  the  marls  and  greensands  of  Virginia  to  the  Farmers^ 
Register  and  Sillimans  JournaL  In  the  succeeding  winter 
began  also  what  was  to  prove  a   long-continued  effort  to 
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induce  the  legislature  at  Richmond  to  authorize  a  geological 
survey  of  Virginia  such  as  Massachusetts  and  several  other 
States  had  already  established.  To  show  William's  power 
of  demonstration  and  persuasion,  it  is  of  interest  to  quote 
from  a  letter  written  at  this  time  to  Henry: — 

Richmond,  February  11, 1835. 
I  have  been  here  for  more  than  a  week.  .  .  .  The  object  of  my 
visit  you  have  already  guessed.  ...  A  geological  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  report  upon  a  survey.  Unprepared 
as  I  was,  I  appeared  before  the  committee  two  days  ago,  and,  in 
an  harangue  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  interested  them  in  the  matter 
that  the  members  of  the  legislature  requested  me  to  make  an  ad- 
dress to  them  publicly  on  that  subject.  With  but  a  few  hours' 
warning,  and  without  a  note,  and  without  even  casting  a  thought 
upon  how  I  was  to  address  them,  and  with  only  one  illustration  (a 
magnified  section),  I  marched  into  the  hall  of  delegates  yesterday 
evening  at  half-past  seven.  At  least  three  hundred  persons  had 
already  appeared,  and  many  more  crowded  in  afterwards.  At  my 
right  were  Mr.  Stannard,  Mr.  Wickham,  and  several  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Around  me  on  all  sides  were  the  nu- 
merous members  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly.  It  might  well  have 
daunted  a  stouter  heart  than  mine.  But  a  scarcely  momentary 
tremor  gave  way  to  the  conscious  feeling  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  I  stood  forth  boldly  and  advocated, 
I  think  powerfully,  the  cause  of  geology,  developing  a  few  of  its 
most  important  truths,  and  displaying  the  benefits  which  it  prof- 
fered to  Virginia.  I  was  listened  to  with  a  riveted  and  deep  atten- 
tion, which  satisfied  me  of  the  interest  which  I  excited;  and  without 
•nee  halting  or  stammering  or  becoming  confused  I  went  on  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  when  I  closed  loud  words  of  approbation 
followed  me.  .  .  . 

The  Act  authorizing  the  survey  was  passed  by  Virginia 
March  6,  1835,  and  William  Rogers  was  soon  afterwards 
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appointed  to  be  its  head.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he. 
was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia, — a  distinct  promotion  and  one  that,  by 
removing  him  from  the  malarial  climate  of  Williamsburg  to 
the  more  healthful  one  of  Charlottesville,  probably  saved 
him  from  an  early  death.  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his 
life  his  health  remained  precarious. 

The  five  years  following  were  most  active  and  laborious 
ones.  To  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia was  added  the  planning  and  prosecution  of  the  survey. 
Both  enterprises,  however,  were  seriously  hampered, — ^the 
former  by  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  students,  the  latter  by 
the  lack  of  competent  assistants  and  by  the  unfriendliness 
of  the  poliricians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  insubordination  of  the  young  men  at 
the  university,  with  its  accompaniments  of  rioting;  but  the 
atmosphere  of  disquiet,  the  interruption  to  serious  work  in 
the  university  and  in  his  own  lines  of  study  and  his  anxiety 
over  the  really  alarming  conditions,  did  much  not  only  to 
impair  Professor  Rogers's  health,  but  also  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  those  communities  where  the  conditions  of 
academic  life  appeared  to  be  more  favorable.  The  active 
part  which  he  took  in  suppressing  those  demonstrations 
and  in  making  the  public  understand  the  true  issues  be- 
tween the  Faculty  and  the  students  of  the  university  was, 
however,  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  later  years,  as  was 
also  the  wide  experience  which  he  gained  of  legislatures 
and  of  politicians  through  the  unceasing  fight  that  he  had 
to  carry  on  at  Richmond  in  order  to  persuade  the  legis- 
lators there  to  maintain  the  geological  survey.  On  the 
scientific  side  he  had  literally  to  create  and  to  educate  as- 
sistants to  perform  the  detailed  work  of  exploration,  obser- 
vation and    mapping;    and   he  could   hardly  have  carried 
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on  the  work,  doubly  burdened  as  he  was  by  the  affairs  of 
the  university,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice  and  active 
help  of  his  brothers  Henry  and  Robert.  The  former,  as 
State  Geologist  both  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  New  Jersey, 
was  carrying  on  his  work,  of  course,  in  closest  cooperation 
with  the  survey  in  Virginia;  and  the  latter,  at  considerable 
sacrifice,  abandoned  for  a  time  his  projected  medical  career 
in  order  to  go  into  the  field,  there  to  work  as  an  assistant 
himself  and  to  train  others  to  those  duties. 

The  actual  survey  of  Virginia  occupied  from  1837  to 
1842,  but  the  work  of  mapping  and  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  labor  of  securing  the  money  and  authority 
from  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  occupied  many  years  more. 
The  result  of  the  survey,  of  course,  was  greatly  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  the  State, — a  result  which  would 
have  been  more  marked  had  it  not  been  for  the  Civil  War. 
The  influence  upon  the  country  as  a  whole  was  greatly  to 
foster  interest  in  scientific  matters  and  to  increase  respect 
for  the  results  of  scientific  research.  As  to  the  effect  upon 
Professor  Rogers  himself,  it  was  to  bring  him  into  that  no- 
tice of  the  learned  all  over  the  world  which  his  work  as  a 
student  had  long  merited,  it  was  to  broaden  his  own  hori- 
zon in  matters  of  science  and  of  thought,  and  it  was  to 
stimulate  in  him  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  somewhat  nar- 
row field  of  his  professorial  work  which,  eventually,  were 
to  result  in  the  highest  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Therefore,  his  first  journey  to  Boston,  in  1842,  when  he  and 
Henry  Rogers  read  a  joint  paper  before  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  was  really  a  great 
event,  for  it  at  once  gave  him  a  taste  of  the  life  of  what 
was  then  the  leading  city,  in  learning,  of  the  United  States, 
and  awakened  in  the  people  of  Boston  a  great  interest  in 
these    remarkable    men    whose   enthusiasm  and  fervor  of 
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speech  were  novel  to  New  England  ears.  Both  brothers 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  recently  established 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  with  which  William  later 
was  to  be  so  closely  concerned,  and  both  established  friend- 
ships in  Boston  which  were  to  prove  lifelong. 

The  aspiration  of  Professor  Rogers  for  wider  fields  of 
work  did  not  lead  him,  however,  to  lose  interest  in  teach- 
ing or  in  the  problem  of  developing  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. So  efficient,  on  the  contrary,  was  his  work  both  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  administrator  that  in  1844  he  was  chosen 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  a  position  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  that  of  President,  since,  by  the 
constitution  given  to  it  by  its  founder,  Jefferson,  the  uni- 
versity had  then  no  chief  executive.  This  office,  moreover, 
was  in  no  sense  a  sinecure.  During  the  winter  of  1844-45 
political  and  other  jealousies  induced  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  to  propose  to  withhold  the  grant  of  i5i 5,000  which 
the  university  had  received  annually  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  upon  which  its  very  life  depended.  Professor  Rogers 
went  to  Richmond  and  advocated  the  cause  of  the  college 
with  such  force  that,  despite  much  opposition,  the  grant  was 
made.  The  report  of  the  committee  recommending  the  ap- 
propriation was  written  by  Professor  Rogers,  and,  in  view 
of  later  developments  in  higher  education,  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  especially  noteworthy:  — 

On  comparing  the  system  of  intellectual  culture  adopted  in  this 
institution  with  that  in  use  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  in 
other  States,  we  remark  two  distinctive  features  which,  from  their 
influence  upon  the  interests  of  education,  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  especial  note.  The  first  is  the  privilege  allowed  to  students  of 
selecting  such  studies  as  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
pursuits  in  which  they  design  afterwards  to  engage,  and  the  second^ 
the  practice  of  combining,  to  an  unusual  extent,  oral  instruction  in 
the  form  of  lectures  with  the  use  of  text-books. 
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It  should  here  be  added  that  many  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  University  the  privilege  of  an  election  of  studies  was  allowed 
at  William  and  Mary.  Within  her  venerable  precincts  liberal 
methods  of  instruction  found  a  home  long  before  they  were  adopted 
by  the  thronged  and  applauded  colleges  of  New  England;  and  in 
her  halls  were  delivered,  by  Bishop  Madison,  the  first  regular 
courses  of  lectures  on  physical  science  and  political  economy  ever 
given  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  elec- 
tion of  studies,  clearly  evinced  in  the  experience  of  the  University, 
have  been  substantially  recognized  of  late  by  the  adoption  at  Har- 
vard, and  we  believe  other  prominent  institutions  abroad,  of  a  simi- 
lar feature,  to  replace  the  Procrustes  system  hitherto  in  general 
use.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  that,  while  engrafting  upon 
their  old  established  methods  this  liberal  improvement,  they  have 
allowed  much  latitude  of  election  even  to  their  candidates  for  the 
higher  honours,  and,  thus  departing  from  the  stern  requisitions  of 
our  University,  have  held  out  inducements  to  the  student  to  choose 
his  studies  rather  in  accordance  with  his  fancy  or  love  of  ease, 
than  with  the  claims  of  a  rigorous  mental  discipline  and  a  more 
profound  and  thorough  scholarship.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .While  referring  to  those  features  in  the  organization  of  the 
University  which  distinguish  it  from  most  of  the  leading  institutions 
in  this  country,  and  which  are  regarded  by  its  friends  as  among  its 
highest  merits,  it  is  appropriate  to  state  that  by  an  express  law  its 
authorities  are  forbidden  to  grant  honorary  degrees,  and  that 
accordingly  no  diploma  of  compliment  has  ever  yet  received  its 
imprimatur.  .  .  .  the  legislators  of  the  University  have,  we  think, 
wisely  made  their  highest  academic  honour,  that  of  Master  of  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  genuine  test  of  diligent  and 
successful  literary  training,  and,  disdaining  such  literary  almsgiv- 
ing, have  firmly  barred  the  door  against  the  demands  of  spurious 
merit  and  noisy  popularity.  ... 

Partly  for  relief  after  the  strain  of  the  hard  year  at  Char- 
lottesville and^Richmond,  and  partly  to  pursue  his  geological 
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researches,  Professor  Rogers,  together  with  his  brother 
Henry,  spent  the  vacation  season  of  1845  ^^  ^  journey 
through  the  White  Mountains  of  Nev  Hampshire  and  to 
the  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  During  the  former  portion 
of  this  journey  he  met  the  family  of  the  eminent  genealo- 
gist, James  Savage,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  author  of  the  "Gene- 
alogical Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England." 
Visiting  them  in  Boston,  two  years  later,  he  was  thereafter 
a  frequent  and  welcome  guest,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  the  affections  of  Mr.  Savage's  eldest  daughter,  to 
whom  on  June  20,  1849,  he  was  married. 

The  year  1846  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Institute  men,  for 
in  that  year  the  idea  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology began  to  take  shape  in  the  minds  of  William  and 
Henry  Rogers.  Already,  in  1837,  on  behalf  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  they  had  drawn  up  a  memorial 
to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  recommending  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "School  of  Arts";  but  this  seems  to  have  come  to 
naught. 

In  1846,  however,  Henry  being  a  candidate  for  the  Rum- 
ford  Professorship  of  Geology  at  Harvard  College,  and  his 
appointment  involving  a  reorganization  of  the  scientific  side 
of  the  university,  the  attention  of  the  brothers  was  par- 
ticularly turned  to  the  problem  of  how  science,  and  especially 
applied  science,  might  secure  recognition  in  the  colleges 
then,  and  for  many  years  later,  bound  fast  to  the  classical 
traditions.  Henry  Rogers  suggests  the  possible  creation  of 
a  sort  of  "extra  faculty"  School  of  Science  at  Harvard, 
and  attempts  also  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  Amory 
Lowell  who,  as  trustee  under  the  will  of  his  cousin,  was 
engaged  in  establishing  the  "Lowell  Institute."  Of  this 
work  Henry  writes  to  William: — 
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.  .  .  His  plan  would  be  to  teach  the  operative  classes  of  society, — 
builders,  engineers,  practical  chemists,  manufacturers,  etc.;  to  ad- 
mit in  the  first  year  only  in  limited  numbers,  and  to  teach  them 
regularly;  to  have,  perhaps,  two  permanent  and  salaried  professors 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  instruction  by 
assistants  and  by  teachers,  who  would  give  courses  of  instruction 
occasionally  on  special  branches.  How  much  I  want  you  near  me 
at  this  time  to  aid  me  in  digesting  and  submitting  my  views  on  this 
important  scheme  to  Mr.  Lowell!  If  you  and  myself  could  be  at 
the  head  of  this  Polytechnic  School  of  the  Useful  Arts,  it  would  be 
pleasanter  for  us  than  any  college  professorship,  for  there  would  be 
less  discipline,  indeed,  no  more  than  with  medical  students.  At  no 
distant  day,  if  not  indeed  soon,  Mr.  Lowell  will,  I  hope,  organize 
such  a  branch  in  his  Institute;  and  if  he  does  not  you  and  I  can 
surely  get  one  founded  here  by  going  about  it  in  the  right  way.  .  .  . 

To  this  letter  the  elder  brother  replies: — 

.  .  .  Ever  since  I  have  known  something  of  the  knowledge-seeking 
spirit,  and  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  the  community  in  and 
around  Boston,  I  have  felt  persuaded  that  of  all  places  in  the  world 
it  was  the  one  most  certain  to  derive  the  highest  benefits  from  a 
Polytechnic  Institution.  The  occupations  and  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  immediately  connected  with  the  applications 
of  physical  science,  and  their  quick  intelligence  has  already  im- 
pressed them  with  just  ideas  of  the  value  of  scientific  teaching  in 
their  daily  pursuits.  Besides  this,  the  high  prevailing  taste,  diffused 
from  the  upper  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  inspires  an  earnest 
appetite  for  richer  intellectual  food  than  they  can  now  readily  ob- 
tain. 

And  he  encloses  a  "Plan  for  a  Polytechnic  School  in  Boston," 
in  which  is  outlined  substantially  the  scheme  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  as  it  is  carried  on  to-day. 

Throughout  that  and  the  following  year  his  letters  to  his 
brother  breathe  an  intense  longing  to  get  away  fro;n  the 
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teaching  routine  of  the  university,  and  to  exert,  preferably 
in  Boston,  that  power  of  initiative  and  of  organization  in 
education  which  he  felt  to  be  so  strong  within  him.  In  the 
summer  season  of  both  years  he  visited  Massachusetts,  doing 
so  in  1847  ^^^  ^^^  express  purpose  of  presiding  over  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and 
Naturalists  when  it  resolved  itself  into  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  this  important 
work  of  reorganization  he  participated  actively  and,  of  course, 
performed  an  important  share. 

His  growing  interest  in  the  plan  of  a  polytechnic  school, 
together  with  the  fact  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Savage, 
impelled  him,  in  1848,  to  tender  his  resignation  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  So  distressed,  however,  were  the 
governors  of  the  university  and  his  colleagues  of  the  faculty 
at  this  step,  and  so  solicitous  were  they  to  have  him  re- 
main, that  he  finally  reconsidered  and  withdrew  his  resig- 
nation. In  that  year  he  received  his  first  degree  of  LL.D., 
from  Hampden-Sidney  Q>llege.  Subsequent  degrees  of 
LL.D.  came  from  William  and  Mary  in  1859  and  from 
Harvard  in  1866. 

As  already  stated,  on  June  20,  1849,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Savage,  and  on  the  same  day  they  sailed  for  England. 
After  an  agreeable  tour  through  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Rogers  went  to  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Birmingham.  Of  this  meeting  Dr.  Rogers 
says,  in  a  letter  to  his  brothers: — 

...  No  one  could  have  been  more  warmly  and  heartily  welcomed 
than  I  was,  not  merely  by  those  who  personally  knew  me,  but  by 
the  scientific  men  generally,  with  the  greater  number  of  whom 
I  soon  became  acquainted, — Darwin,  Ansted,  Ramsay,  Mallet, 
Oldham,   Grifiiths,    and,    above   all,    Murchison,    Sedgwick,    and 
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Phillips  among  the  geologists,  taking  me  cordially  by  the  hand. 
Phillips,  Murchison,  and  De  la  Beche  were  throughout  generously 
kind  to  me,  and  Lyell  and  Homer  scarcely  less  so.  The  chemists 
were  no  less  hospitable, — Percy,  Playfair,  Hunt,  Stenhouse,  War- 
rington, etc.,  all  paid  me  kind  attentions.  In  the  physical  section 
I  was  rarely  able  to  be  present,  yet  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  hav- 
ing made  the  acquaintance  of  Brewster,  Robinson,  Adams,  and 
Faraday.  .  .  . 

Of  the  speech  which  Professor  Rogers  made  at  the  great 
banquet  with  which  this  meeting  ended.  Professor  Mallet 
afterwards  wrote: — 

.  .  .  Although  I  was  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  attending  the  meeting 
with  my  father,  I  recollect  most  distinctly  the  marked  impression 
made  upon  the  assembly  by  Professor  Rogers's  speech,  and  the 
enthusiasm  it  kindled.  It  came  late  in  the  evening,  after  much, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  matter  appropriate  to  the  occasion  had  been 
already  utilized  by  others;  yet  it  was  clearly  the  success  of  the  ban- 
quet. •  .  . 

Returning  to  the  University  of  Virginia  in  the  fall  of  1849, 
Professor  Rogers  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  i853> 
busy  during  the  college  terms  with  his  teaching,  spending 
the  summer  vacations  in  travel  and  in  geological  investiga- 
tions, and  steadily  pressing  forward  the  publication  of  his 
"Report  on  the  Geology  of  Virginia."  At  the  close  of  the 
college  year,  1852-53,  for  the  second  time  and  defini- 
tively, he  tendered  his  resignation  from  the  university,  and 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Boston.  Many  things 
impelled  him  to  this  step  which  was,  of  course,  a  hazardous 
one.  Among  them  were  his  desire  for  that  opportunity  for 
study  which  the  onerous  duties  at  Charlottesville  did  not 
allow,  his  wish  to  hasten  the  publication  of  his  geological 
report,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  his  longing  to  carry  out  in 
Boston  that  plan  for  a  polytechnic  school  the   outline  of 
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which  had  for  so  long  existed  in  his  mind,  and  the  details 
of  which  were  so  rapidly  shaping  themselves  in  his  fertile 
and  constructive  brain.  It  was,  moreover,  necessary  for 
his  wife  to  be  with  her  father.  Until  1871  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  was  with  Mr.  Savage,  at 
No.  I  Temple  Place,  and  for  almost  as  long  a  time  their 
summer  home  was  at  "Sunny  Hill,"  a  charming  house  over- 
looking a  wide  landscape  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.  In  the 
summer  of  1857,  however.  Professor  Rogers  went  for  a  few 
months  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Dublin.  On  October  i  of  that 
year  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  a  large  stone 
thrown  through  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  in 
which  he  was  travelling  towards  Norwich,  England,  strik- 
ing him  in  the  cheek  and  causing  a  slight  fracture  of  both 
jaws. 

With  the  fall  of  1859  began  Professor  Rogers's  direct  ac- 
tivity in  the  work  of  establishing  the  institution  which  was 
to  develop  into  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, — 
an  activity  that  increased  until  this  object  became  the 
absorbing  interest  of  his  life,  and  identified  him  for  all  time 
as  the  chief  agent  in  an  educational  development  which 
has  been  of  incalculable  moment  to  education  and  to  in- 
dustry, not  only  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  As  has  already  been 
shown,  this  determination  to  establish  a  school  of  applied 
science  was  no  sudden  one  on  the  part  of  Professor  Rogers. 
Ever  since  1837  he  had  been  cherishing  the  idea  of  it,  and 
as  early  as  1846  he  and  his  brother  Henry  had  put  forth  a 
project  for  a  polytechnic  school  in  which  the  scope  of  such  an 
institution  had  been  quite  completely  formulated.  Neither 
had  this  plan  for  what  was  later  to  be  called  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  been  a   sudden  and  spo- 
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radic  growth  in  Boston.  On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for 
the  creation  of  a  school  of  applied  science  had  been  a  slow 
and  legitimate  development  out  of  the  needs  of  the  times. 
New  England,  and  especially  Massachusetts,  had  been  pio- 
neers in  building  up  the  manufacturing  industries.  Her 
considerable  water  powers;  the  diminishing  returns  from  her 
agriculture  in  competition  with  the  far  more  fertile  acres  of 
the  Middle  West;  above  all,  the  restless  energy  of  her  well- 
educated  population,  having  at  command  large  financial  re- 
sources,— had  impelled  Massachusetts  early  to  avail  herself 
of  those  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  which  were  to 
revolutionize  production  and  transportation  and  were,  there- 
fore, to  put  a  wholly  new  face  upon  American  civilization. 
In  the  very  beginning,  however,  those  large-minded  manu- 
facturers met  with  every  difficulty  from  lack  of  men  fitted  to 
carry  on  and  to  develop  the  various  industrial  processes. 
For  many  years  they  had  either  to  depend  upon  foreigners 
or  to  train  men,  by  laborious  and  expensive  processes  of 
self-teaching,  for  positions  as  industrial  overseers.  The  es- 
tablished institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  (which,  how- 
ever, limited  itself  to  the  training  of  civil  engineers  in  the 
more  restricted  meaning  of  that  term),  were  sublimely  indif- 
ferent to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  continued  to  give  medi- 
aeval training  to  men  who  must  deal  with  nineteenth-century 
conditions.  However  indifferent  the  college  world,  the  com- 
mercial world  had  felt  this  need  for  a  number  of  years,  and, 
as  industry  developed,  the  situation  grew  more  and  more 
acute.  The  Brothers  Rogers  had  shown  quite  clearly  how  the 
proper  industrial  training  might  be  supplied,  and  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  the  demands  of  industry  had  been  in 
a  measure  met.  But,  as  Professor  Rogers  had  pointed  out, 
the  relations  of  that  school  to  the  parent  university  were 
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so  close,  the  old  tradition  of  Harvard  was  so  much  stronger 
than  the  new  impulse  from  the  subsidiary  school,  that  it 
could  not,  as  indeed  it  did  not,  serve  in  any  very  large 
measure  the  purposes  of  the  industrial  leaders.  Those 
leaders,  therefore,  on  Feb.  i8,  1859,  called  a  meeting  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  to  consider 
and  act  upon  the  question  of  fitting  men  properly  to  deal 
with  the  expanding  industrial  conditions.  As  a  result,  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  was  appointed,  with  power  to  memorialize 
the  legislature  for  authority  to  establish  a  "Conservatory 
of  Art,  Science,  and  Historical  Relics.** 

The  committee  thus  commissioned  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
senting their  petition.  Premising  that  four  squares  of  the 
proposed  Back  Bay  lands  be  reserved  for  this  "Massachu- 
setts G)nservatory,"  the  petitioners  suggest  that  "Section 
No.  L  might  be  devoted  to  collections  of  implements,  models, 
and  other  objects  pertaining  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Pomology. 

"Section  No.  H.  to  Natural  History,  Practical  Geology, 
and  Chemistry,  with  ample  room  for  museums  of  specimens. 

"Section  No.  HI.  to  those  institutions  devoted  to  the 
development  of  Mechanics,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

"Section  No.  IV.  to  Fine  Arts,  History,  and  Ethnology. 

"It  is  not  proposed,"  the  memorial  states,  "to  merge  the 
different  institutions  in  one, — ^the  perfect  individuality  of 
each  being  retained  in  every  respect,  having  nothing  neces- 
sarily in  common  but  the  general  fostering  care  of  the  state." 

This  first  exposition  of  the  plans  of  its  promoters  shows 
their  scheme  to  have  been  essentially  a  popular  one.  They 
hoped  to  provide  higher  education  for  the  people,  to  train 
artisans  and  mechanics  in  such  wise  that  the  relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  men  of  science  might  be  close  and  cor- 
dial, and  that  the  theories  of  the  latter  might  be  verified 
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and  checked  by  the  work  of  the  fonner,  who,  in  their  turn, 
would  derive  incalculable  benefit  from  the  experiments  and 
researches  of  the  scientists.  Popular  lectures,  skilfully  ar- 
ranged museums,  published  reports,  were  to  be  the  means 
of  education,  and  examinations  and  other  tests  leading  to 
diplomas  were  to  form  the  immediate  aim  and  measure  of 
the  work.  This  popular  aspect  of  the  plan  was  emphasized 
by  the  Conservatory  Journal^  a  short-lived  newspaper  issued 
during  April,  May,  and  June  of  the  year  1859,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  led  to  a  sharp  controversy  and  eventually,  in 
all  probability,  to  a  more  ready  acceptance  of  the  maturer 
and  wiser  plans  of  Professor  Rogers. 

This  first  petition,  because  of  the  late  date  at  which  it 
reached  the  legislature,  failed  of  consideration.  Professor 
Rogers's  name  was  attached  to  it,  but  his  absence  in  Vir- 
ginia, ''partly  to  comply  with  repeated  importunities  to 
lecture  in  Richmond,  and  partly  for  geological  work,'"  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  this  first  formal 
attempt.  In  the  following  year,  however,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Henry,  in  January,  i860: — 

Our  (or  rather  my)  Memorial  is  before  the  legislature,  and  will 
probably  be  acted  on  next  week.  Thus  far  the  sentiment  is  strongly 
in  its  favour.  We  ask  for  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  the  Back  Bay 
land  for  buildings  to  accommodate  the  Natural  History,  Horti- 
cultural, Agricultural,  Technological,  etc.,  societies.  The  plan  is 
magnificent,  and  if  carried  out  will  do  great  service. 

My  Memorial  is  under  investigation  before  the  Committee  on 
Education.  They  have  given  us  two  evenings,  and  will  to-morrow 
allow  us  another  and  probably  the  last.  Thus  far  much  of  the 
talking,  as  well  as  writing,  has  fallen  to  me.  We  have  a  good 
prospect  of  success.  But  you  know  that  the  course  of  legislation  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  the  action  or  report  of  a  committee.  .  .  . 
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Until  lately  I  did  not  imagine  that  any  jealousy  could  be  felt  towards 
a  plan  which  contemplates  almost  entirely  popular  and  economic 
objects.  .  .  . 

For  the  second  time,  however,  the  legislature  refused  to 
grant  any  of  the  Back  Bay  lands  for  the  creation  of  a  "  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Sciences."  This  was  due  partly,  as 
Professor  Rogers  states  in  his  "Account  of  the  Proceedings 
Preliminary  to  the  Organization  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,"  to  **the  incompleteness  and  vague- 
ness in  which  they  had  presented  this  department  of  their 
general  plan,"  but  it  was  owing  still  more  to  the  active  oppo- 
sition of  the  public  school  authorities,  to  whose  use  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  "Back  Bay  Lands"  had  been 
appropriated,  and  who  feared  lest  some  of  their  fund  be 
alienated. 

In  no  way  daunted  by  the  indifference  of  the  General 
Court,  the  committee  convened  again  on  May  28,  i860, 
and  "assigned  to  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  W.  B. 
Rogers,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  J.  M.  Beebe,  M.  D.  Ross  and  C.  H. 
Dalton,  the  duty  of  preparing  and  reporting  upon  the  plan 
of  an  Institution  designed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Practical  Education  in 
the  Commonwealth."  As  chairman  of  this  sub-committee, 
Professor  Rogers  prepared,  for  wide  distribution  throughout 
the  State,  his  well-known  "Objects  and  Plan  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: — 

In  New  England,  and  especially  in  our  own  Commonwealth,  the 
time  has  arrived  when,  as  we  believe,  the  interests  of  Commerce  and 
the  Arts,  as  well  as  of  General  Education,  call  for  the  most  earnest 
co-operation  of  intelligent  culture  with  industrial  pursuits.  Our 
success  hitherto  in  the  competitions  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  the 
other  productive  arts,  has  been  the  admitted  result  of  the  superior 
intelligence  which  has  inspired  our  enterprise  and  guided  our  ac- 
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tivity;  but,  to  secure  a  steady  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
inventions  and  rapidly  expanding  knowledge  which  mark  these 
pursuits  in  the  leading  European  nations,  we  feel  that  it  has  become 
indispensable  for  us  to  provide,  at  least  as  eiFectually  as  they  have 
done,  such  facilities  for  practical  knowledge,  and  for  the  intelligent 
guidance  of  enterprise  and  labor,  as  may  make  our  progress  com- 
mensurate, step  by  step,  with  the  advances  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical discovery.  .  .  . 

With  the  view  of  securing  the  great  industrial  and  educational 
benefits  above  alluded  to,  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  on  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  an  Institution  devoted  to  the  Practical  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, to  be  called  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
having  the  triple  organization  of  a  Society  of  Arts,  a  Museum  or 
Conservatory  of  Arts,  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science  and  Art. 

Under  the  first  of  these  characters, — that  of  a  Society  of  Arts, — 
the  Institute  of  Technology  would  form  itself  into  a  department  of 
investigation  and  publication,  intended  to  promote  research  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  science,  by  the  exhibition,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  of  new  mechanical  inventions,  products,  and  proc- 
esses; by  written  and  oral  communications  and  discussions,  as  well 
as  by  more  elaborate  treatises  on  special  subjects  of  inquiry;  and  by 
the  preparation  and  publication,  statedly,  of  Reports  exhibiting  the 
condition  of  the  various  departments  of  industry,  the  progress  of 
practical  discovery  in  each,  and  the  bearings  of  the  scientific  and 
other  questions  which  are  found  to  be  associated  with  their  ad- 
vancement. .  .  . 

In  organizing  and  conducting  the  Museum  of  the  Institute,  ref- 
erence should  be  had  rather  to  the  extent  of  practical  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  it  than  to  the  multitude  of  objects  which  it  might 
embrace.  .  .  . 

The  productive  talent  of  the  community,  as  measured  by  its  pro- 
ficiency in  the  practical  arts,  requires  for  its  steady  and  rapid  de- 
velopment other  helps  than  can  be  offered  by  the  treasures  of  a 
museum,  or  the  discussions  and  publications  of  a  Society.  While  it 
would,  doubtless,  profit  largely  by  the  opportunities  for  instruction 
which  collections  and  publications  can  afford,  it  demands  yet  more 
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urgently  that  systematic  training  in  the  applied  sciences  which  can 
alone  give  to  the  industrial  classes  a  sure  mastery  over  the  materials 
and  processes  with  which  they  are  concerned.  .  .  . 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  eminently  expedient,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Institute,  to  make  provision  for  a  Department  to  be  called 
a  School  of  Industrial  Science  and  Arty  in  which  regular  courses  of 
instruction  should  be  given,  by  lectures  and  other  teachings,  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  applied  sciences  ahd  the  arts;  and  where 
persons  destined  for  any  of  the  industrial  pursuits  might,  at  small 
expense,  secure  such  training  and  instruction  as  would  enable  them 
to  bring  to  their  profession  the  increased  efficiency  due  to  enlarged 
views  and  a  sure  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles,  together 
with  adequate  practice  in  observation  and  experiment,  and  in  the 
delineation  of  objects,  processes,  and  machinery.  .  .  . 

To  appreciate  how  the  Institute,  in  Professor  Rogers's 
mind,  evolved  from  a  proposed  "Conservatory,"  in  which 
instruction  was  to  be  mainly  subsidiary  to  the  collections, 
into  a  school  in  which  the  collections  were  to  be  merely  aids 
to  profound  study  and  investigation  of  the  truths  of  pure 
and  applied  science,  it  is  needed  only  to  read  this  pamphlet, 
the  "Objects  and  Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology,"  and 
that  written  and  published  not  quite  four  years  later  by 
Professor  Rogers,  entitled  "Scope  and  Plan  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology."  The  methods  of  reaching  the  goal  differed 
somewhat  markedly  as,  during  the  three  or  four  intervening 
years,  Mr.  Rogers  studied  the  problem  and  perfected  his 
views;  but  the  aim  was  the  same  in  1864  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^> 
indeed,  as  in  1846;  and  in  the  two  pamphlets  the  pur- 
poses, methods  and  ultimate  scope  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  are  set  forth  with  a  foresight  of 
modem  conditions,  a  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  a  lucidity, 
and  a  grasp  of  detail  that  have  made  it  possible  to  bring 
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the  Institute  to  its  present  size  and  complexity  without  de- 
parting in  any  essential  degree  from  this  fundamental  con- 
ception. Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  preliminary  "paper"  scheme 
for  a  new  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  been  so  in  harmony 
with  its  development  under  the  pressure  of  experience. 

The  "Objects  and  Plan"  was  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
prominent  men  throughout  Massachusetts,  with  the  request 
that  they  enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the  proposed  In- 
stitute. The  response  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  at 
a  meeting  called  at  Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  Street, 
Jan.  II,  1861,  a  "preliminary  organization  was  established," 
and  the  following  were  appointed  "to  represent  the  interests 
and  objects  of  the  Association  until  it  shall  be  legally  in- 
corporated," and  "to  use  its  best  efforts  ...  to  obtain  from 
the  legislature  an  Act  of  Incorporation  for  the  Institute, 
and  to  secure  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Back  Bay  for  its  use" : — 

W.  B.  Rogers,  Cbairmany  J.  M.  Beebe,  E.  S.  Tobey,  S.  H. 
Gookin,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Ross,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  F.  S.  Storer, 
J.  D.  Rankle,  C.  H.  Dalton,  E.  C.  Cabot,  J.  B.  Francis,  J.  C. 
Hoadley,  M.  P.  Wilder,  C.  L.  Flint,  Thomas  Rice,  John  Chase, 
J.  P.  Robinson,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Thomas  Aspinwall,  J.  S. 
Dupee. 

How  well  the  committee,  and  especially  its  chairman, 
performed  their  duties,  is  indicated  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts. The  first  is  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Rogers's, 
under  date  of  March  19,  1861: — 

The  crisis  of  our  Technological  plan  is  now  approaching.  A  Re- 
port and  Bill,  prepared  by  me,  have  just  been  presented,  and  will, 
I  suppose,  meet  with  no  serious  opposition  in  the  House.  But  we 
look  for  obstructions  in  the  Senate,  where  we  were  defeated  last 
year,  and  I  am  very  busy  corresponding  with  persons  of  influence 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  to  give  the  Senators  a  true 
appreciation  of  our  plans.  .  .  . 
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The  second  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Governor  Andrew 
to  Professor  Rogers  ten  days  earlier: — 

My  dear  Professor^ — ^The  Board  of  Education  will  meet  next 
Wednesday  morning.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  advocate  the  claims 
of  the  Natural  History  and  Institute  of  Technology,  but  no  one  else 
should  speak.  Be  thou  the  advocate.  Take  time  enough.  G>ver 
the  ground  to  suit  yourself;  several  speakers  would  do  harm;  at  least 
I  fear  they  would.  And  you  may  say  from  me  that  I  wish  one  com- 
plete argument,  and  that  no  other  be  made. 

Between  ourselves  I  know  you  would  have  a  powerful  effect,  left 
to  yourself,  and  I  fear  some  one  else  might  come  in  and  weaken  it. 
Yours  faithfully  and  fervently,  John  A.  Andrew. 

The  third  is  in  a  letter  dated  April  2,  1 861,  to  his  brother 
Henry: — 

.  .  .  Since  my  last  our  Bill  has  dragged  on  through  the  House,  and 
yesterday  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Senate  after  an  earnest 
debate.  The  vote  was  twenty-six  to  nine,  but  an  amendment  of 
no  great  importance  will  compel  it  to  go  back  to  the  House  for  con- 
currence, which  may.  delay  the  final  decision  to  the  end  of  the  week. 
We  have  little  fear,  however,  of  its  success,  as  the  amendment  will 
be  quite  acceptable  in  the  House.  .  .  .  Our  Bill  has  required  con- 
tinual watching.  Not  only  had  I  to  write  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  by  personal  interviews  and  correspondence,  assisted  by 
others  interested  in  the  cause,  I  have  been  continually  occupied  in 
trying  to  make  members  understand  our  plan  and  objects.  I  now 
feel  so  sure  of  success  that  I  am  quite  relieved.  .  .  . 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  was  signed  by  Governor  Andrew,  April  10, 
1 86 1,  only  two  days  before  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter. 
This  first,  and  essential,  step  in  the  creation  of  a  polytechnic 
museum  and  school  had  cost  nearly  two  years  of  tireless 
work  from  the  committee  seeking  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  chief  burden  of  that  labor  had  fallen  upon 
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the  shoulders  of  Professor  Rogers.  His  was  the  zeal,  his 
was  the  knowledge,  above  all  his  was  the  eloquence  that 
most  effectively  plead  for  the  State's  approval  of  this  radi- 
cal educational  experiment.  His  experience  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  had  shown  him — as  is  made  clear  to  any 
one  who  has  to  deal  with  elected  assemblies — ^that  such 
bodies  are  swayed  far  less  by  the  arguments  of  promoters 
than  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Professor  Rogers, 
therefore,  made  it  his  chief  work  to  create  a  public  opinion 
that  should  support  his  arguments.  This  involved  much 
correspondence,  many  personal  interviews,  long  arguments 
with  doubters,  convincing  expositions  to  the  indifferent, 
tactful  appeals  to  those  more  or  less  active  in  opposition. 
And  all  this  had  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  men's  thoughts 
were  turned  away  from  matters  of  education  to  burning 
questions  of  politics  and  of  impending  war.  Mr.  Rogers's 
own  mind  and  heart,  moreover,  were  deeply  occupied  and 
stirred  by  those  vital  matters.  His  long  residence  in  the 
South  had  but  intensified  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  his 
abhorrence  of  slavery.  The  fact  of  his  close  acquaintance 
with  conditions  in  Virginia  gave  his  words  added  power 
and  weight.  Too  feeble  in  health  to  take,  as  he  would 
have  liked  to  do,  the  part  of  a  soldier  in  the  great  struggle,  he 
followed  with  intense  eagerness  its  every  phase,  he  lent  him- 
self in  all  ways  to  the  work  of  recruiting  men,  of  raising 
supplies,  of  supplementing  the  service  of  the  hospitals,  and 
he  suffered  a  bereavement  comparable  to  that  of  a  father  in 
the  death  of  his  young  brother-in-law.  Major  James  Savage, 
Jr.,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, who  died  of  wounds  received  at  Cedar  Mountain. 
That  Professor  Rogers's  vision  was  as  clear  in  the  matter 
of  this  war  as  it  was  in  questions  of  education  is  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from, a  letter  written  in  1862: — 
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By  the  close  of  the  war  there  will  devolve  on  the  free  States  a 
stupendous  labour  of  organization  and  education,  not  only  for  the 
blacks,  but  for  a  large  part  of  the  white  population  of  the  South. 
There  is  no  idea  of  a  subjugation,  as  other  nations  understand  the 
term.  But  to  overcome  prejudice,  to  relieve  suffering,  and  to  en- 
lighten ignorance  throughout  the  desolated  slave  States  will  be  the 
labour  of  more  than  the  present  generation,  and  will  tax  the  na- 
tion's highest  capacity  of  moral  effort  and  of  financial  endurance. . .  . 

And,  again,  with  what  prescience  he  writes  later  in  that 
year! — 

The  greatest  event  beyond  comparison  of  the  war  is  the  late  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  declaring  the  slaves  of  all  rebellious  States 
after  January  next  to  be  forever  free.  On  the  22d  of  September 
this  momentous  voice  was  uttered.  On  that  day  in  a  sublimer 
sense  than  ever  before — the  sun  crossed  the  line.  .  .  . 

The  four  years  of  the  Civil  War,  therefore,  not  only  were 
filled  for  him  with  the  anxieties  common  to  that  distressing 
time,  they  were  crowded  also  with  the  labors  and  discour- 
agements incident  to  creating,  on  the  meagre  foundation  of 
an  Act  of  Incorporation,  a  structure  which  should  in  some 
measure  realize  his  vision  of  what  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  ought  to  be.  His  first  task  in  this 
direction  was  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  condition  properly 
made  in  the  charter  of  the  Institute,  that  within  one  year 
a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  raised 
by  its  friends  as  a  guarantee.  But  the  first  year  of  a  great 
war  in  which  vast  sums  of  money  were  needed  for  equip- 
ping and  maintaining  troops  and  for  establishing  hospitals 
was  not  one  in  which  even  the  most  generous  givers  could  be 
expected  to  grant  money  for  what  then  seemed  a  somewhat 
visionary  experiment.  April  lo,  1862,  found  the  Institute 
Committee  with  nothing  more  tangible  to  satisfy  the  Gover- 
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nor  and  Council  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Ralph  Huntington  that  he  would  give 
;^50,ooo  in  his  will,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell 
in  which  he  stated  that: — 

It  has  long  been  my  intention,  when  the  funds  of  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute should  have  sufiiciendy  accumulated,  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  in  the  sciences  connected  with  their 
trades.  Should  your  Institute  of  Technology  be  successfully  es- 
tablished, I  shall  avail  myself  of  its  advantages,  if  permitted,  by 
opening  this  school  on  their  premises,  and  devote  to  this  object  a 
sum  not  less  than  13,000  a  year. 

The  seeming  impossibility  of  securing  money  and  the 
absorbing  interests  of  the  war  had,  moreover,  delayed  the 
formal  organization  of  the  Institute.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  until  April  8,  1862,  that  the  members  of  the  "Institute" 
(that  is,  those  gentlemen  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  "Objects  and  Plan"  in  i860) 
were  convened,  the  charter  accepted,  by-laws  adopted  and 
officers  elected.  At  that  meeting  Professor  Rogers  was 
elected  temporary  president,  a  petition  to  the  General  Court ' 
for  a  year's  extension  of  the  time  for  raising  the  endowment 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  first  annual  meeting  was  appointed 
for  May  6,  1862.  At  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  Rogers  was 
formally  elected  president,  Thomas  H.  Webb  secretary, 
and  Charles  H.  Dalton  treasurer.  At  that  meeting,  also, 
was  announced  the  first  gift  made  to  the  Institute,  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Sarah 
Townsend. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Institute — a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts — ^was  held  on  Dec.  17,  1862.  President 
Rogers  made  an  address  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: — 

It  is  proposed  at  an  early  day  to  make  a  beginning  in  some 
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branches  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Science,  and  in  the  collection 
of  objects  suitable  for  the  intended  Museum.  While  thus  fore- 
shadowing, however  imperfectly,  the  illustrations  and  practical  teach- 
ings which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  afford,  we  may  hope, 
even  thus  early  in  our  enterprise,  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
cause  of  practical  science  and  industrial  education  and  progress,  and 
be  the  better  prepared  for  a  wise  use  of  the  accumulated  resources 
by  which  our  entire  plan  is  to  be  brought  into  operation.  .  .  . 

Although  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts  continued 
to  be  held  twice  a  month  during  the  winter,  the  Institute, 
not  having  raised  the  money  upon  which  its  charter  was 
contingent,  had  as  yet  no  legal  existence;  and,  as  April  lo, 
1863,  approached,  the  possibility  of  securing  that  sum 
seemed  still  remote.  Almost  on  the  last  day  of  the  ex- 
piring second  year,  however,  word  came  to  President  Rogers 
.that  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  then  of  Newport,  R.I.,  though 
formerly  of  Charlestown,  had  agreed  to  give  to  the  Insti- 
tute one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Within  a  few  days, 
moreover,  the  legislature  voted  to  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  the  Institute  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  granted,  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  Morrill  Act, 
to  Massachusetts  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  agricult- 
ure and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
were  devoted  to  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriation  of  this  land  grant 
fund.  Governor  Andrew  and  others  brought  forward  a  pro- 
ject for  the  consolidation  of  Harvard  College,  the  Bussey 
Institute,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology  into  one  institu- 
tion. Commenting  on  this  project.  President  Rogers  writes 
to  Dr.  Walker: — 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, a  strong  effort  was  made  early  in  the  session  to  secure  a  union 
of  this  entire  prospective  fund  with  that  of  the  Bussey  estate,  and 
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to  make  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  Institute  of  Technology 
parts  of  a  grand  plan  centering  in  Harvard  University. 

The  latter  proposition,  suggested  at  the  hearing  before  the  Legis- 
lative Committee^  met  with  the  instant  reply  from  mpelf  and  others 
that  the  Institute  had  from  the  beginning  determined  to  stand  alone, 
that  its  independence  was  essential  to  its  success,  and  that  it  would 
accept  no  grant  from  the  State,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  which 
should  in  the  slightest  particular  interfere  with  this  independence. . . . 

With  the  spring  of  1863,  therefore,  began  the  active  work 
of  preparation  for  planning,  building  and  equipping  the 
School  of  Industrial  Science.  As  has  already  been  said, 
this  part  of  the  threefold  plan  of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
grew  ever  larger  and  more  important  in  the  mind  of 
President  Rogers,  in  time  overshadowing  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  eclipsing  the  proposed  museum.  The  gift  of  Dr. 
Walker,  whose  views  were  strongly  favorable  towards,  as 
Dr.  Rogers  expressed  it,  teaching  "exactly  and  thoroughly 
the  fundamental  principles  of  practical  science,  with  their 
leading  applications  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  making  this 
teaching  as  widely  available  as  possible,'*  and  the  State's 
appropriation  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  further  education  in  the  mechanic  arts,  con- 
firmed the  president's  own  views,  and  made  him  eager,  as 
his  letters  show,  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  building  "de- 
signed mainly  for  the  teaching  department"  on  the  Back 
Bay  land.  In  the  fall  of  1863  ground  was  broken  for  such 
a  building  (now  known  as  the  Rogers  Building),  150  feet 
long  by  100  feet  wide ;  and  Dr.  Rogers,  aided,  as  he  says, 
by  Professor  Runkle  and  Dr.  Watson,  began  to  form  courses 
in  applied  mathematics,  applied  physics,  chemistry,  etc., 
"  reaching  from  the  very  elements  up  to  the  fullest  demands 
of  the  scientific  engineer."  This  work  took  shape,  early  in 
1864,  in  the  "Scope  and  Plan"  already  referred  to.     In  this 
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pamphlet,  President  Rogers  says  of  the  "Plan  of  Instnic- 


n 


tion,  — 

In  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the  School  of  Industrial 
Science  and  Art,  provision  is  made  for  two  classes  of  persons, — ^those 
who  may  be  expected  to  resort  to  the  lecture  halls  and  school  of 
design  for  such  useful  knowledge  as  they  can  acquire  without  me- 
thodical study  and  in  hours  not  occupied  by  business;  and  those 
who  enter  the  institution  with  the  view  of  a  progressive,  systematic 
training  in  one  or  more  branches  of  applied  science,  and  who  have 
the  preliminary  knowledge  as  well  as  time  for  the  prosecution  of 
its  studies.  .  .  . 

The  first  object  has  been  carried  out,  though  imperfectly, 
for  many  years  in  the  Lowell  Free  Courses  of  Instruction, 
lately  developed  into  the  Lowell  Free  School  for  Industrial 
Foremen,  this  side  of  Mr.  Rogers's  plan  having,  of  neces- 
sity, to  wait  upon  the  more  important  and  unexpectedly 
rapid  and  complicated  development  of  the  systematic  four- 
year  courses  of  the  school. 

Sept.  28,  1863,  Mr.  Rogers  writes  to  his  brother  Henry: — 

...  I  have  a  good  deal  before  me  in  the  way  of  work  and  care 
for  this  winter.  I  have  to  make  up  a  report  of  my  gas  inspection, 
in  which  I  shall  include  all  my  new  apparatus  and  methods.  The 
Institute  depends  upon  me  for  arranging  materials  for  the  fort- 
nightly meetings,  and  for  getting  up  this  autumn  some  courses  of 
instruction  by  way  of  a  preliminary  trial  of  our  plan.  Still  I  believe 
I  can  get  on  with  these  duties  without  overwork,  and  I  am  resolved 
as  much  as  possible  to  maintain  calmness  and  quiet  in  all  my  la- 
bours.. 

The  "report  on  gas  inspection*'  refers  to  his  office  of  In- 
spector of  Gas  Meters  and  Illuminating  Gas  for  Massachu- 
setts, to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  the  summer  of  186 1. 
He  was  the  first  incumbent  of  this  office,  and  he  accepted  it 
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mainly  in  the  hope  that  it  would  "help  his  Technological 
plans."  Into  this  new  work,  however,  he  had  thrown 
himself  with  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  characteristic  of 
him,  familiarizing  himself,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacturing  and  testing  gas,  and  then  devising 
simpler  and  more  accurate  methods  for  obtaining  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  quality  of  the  illuminant  furnished  to  con- 
sumers. But  this  labor,  added  to  the  work  of  building  up 
the  Institute,  to  his  geological  researches,  and  to  his  many 
other  interests, — including  the  establishing  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member,— 
proved  too  much  for  his  delicate  constitution,  and  the  winter 
of  1863-64  found  him  suffering  from  insomnia  and  other 
nervous  ills.  For  that  reason  he  resigned,  in  March,  1864, 
the  oflSce  of  gas  inspector,  and  in  June  sailed,  with  Mrs. 
Rogers,  for  Europe.  Before  his  departure  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  government  of  the  Institute  to  purchase 
models  and  apparatus,  at  his  discretion,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  :^i,ooo,  and  was  asked  to  accept — being  in  re- 
ceipt of  no  salary  from  the  Institute — a  gift  of  ;^250  toward 
his  expenses  which,  in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange, 
would  be  abnormally  great.  The  commission  he  was  glad 
to  execute:  the  gift  he  cordially  but  firmly  refused.  The 
summer  was  spent  in  quiet  travelling,  in  visits  to  friends, 
new  and  old,  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bath,  and  mainly  in  studies  of  schools,  mu-^ 
seums,  etc.,  from  which  he  might  hope  to  get  ideas  bearinjg 
upon  the  development  of  the  Institute. 

Upon  his  return,  early  in  November,  President  J^ogers 
was  welcomed  at  a  specially  called  meeting  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Institute,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  gave  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  an  account  of  his  observations  during 
his  recent  trip. 
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With  the  return  of  the  President  of  the  Institute,  renewed 
in  strength,  preparations  were  at  once  actively  begun  for 
the  opening  of  the  long-projected  School  of  Industrial  Sci- 
ence. On  Feb.  20,  1865,  Professor  Rogers  writes  in  his 
diary:  "Organized  the  school!  Fifteen  students  entered. 
May  not  this  prove  a  memorable  day!*'  The  courses 
established  on  that  date  were  physics,  in  charge  of  the 
President;  mathematics,  under  Professor  John  D.  Runkle; 
chemistry,  under  Professor  F.  H.  Storer;  civil  construc- 
tion, under  Professor  William  Watson;  French,  taught 
by  Professor  Ferdinand  Bocher;  and  free-hand  drawing, 
taught  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Carlton.  The  sessions  were  held  at 
16  Summer  Street,  and  the  classes^  beginning  with  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry,  were  only  gradually  removed,  dur- 
ing 1865  and  1866,  to  the  new  building  (now  the  Rogers 
Building),  which,  owing  to  the  war,  had  been  delayed  a 
year  in  its  erection  and  had  cost  nearly  twice  the  original 
estimate. 

During  the  summer  of  1865,  a  professorship  of  chemistry 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  was  then  abroad, 
and  to  whom,  therefore.  President  Rogers  wrote  with  much 
fulness  of  the  plan  and  spirit  of  the  school.  In  this  letter 
appear  the  following  significant  paragraphs : — 

Long  experience  has  taught  me  the  importance  of  giving  to  each 
professor  a  wide  latitude  in  the  choice  and  use  of  his  plans  and  means 
4>f  instruction,,  making  him,  in  fact,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
sovereign  in  his  department,  but  at  the  same  time  holding  him  of 
•course  responsible  for  its  successful  administration.  .  .  . 

The  object  of  the  school  being  to  afford  instruction  to  all  who  are 
prepared  to  benefit  by  its  teachings,  whether  in  a  continuous  curricu- 
lum of  studies  or  in  some  particular  division  of  them,  its  policy  in 
the  admission  of  students  and  in  the  individual  distribution  of  stud- 
ies will  be  one  of  pliancy  rather  than  rigidity,  helping  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  special  talent  as  well  as  the  general  capacity  of  the  pupils; 
at  the  same  time  stimulating  and  enforcing  industry,  and  maintain- 
ing good  order  by  stated  oral  and  written  examinations. 

On  Oct.  4,  1865,  the  American  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science  was  organized  in  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Rogers  was  elected  its  first  president.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  its  annual  sessions  of  1903  and  of  1904  were  again 
held  in  Boston,  with  the  Institute  as  host. 

The  winter  of  1865-66  was  passed  agreeably  in  the  con- 
genial work  of  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  Institute; 
but  in  the  late  spring  came  tidings  of  the  serious  illness,  in 
Glasgow,  of  Professor  Henry  Rogers.  The  brothers  has- 
tened across  the  ocean,  only  to  find  that  death  had  super- 
vened soon  after  they  left  these  shores.  For  William  Rogers 
to  lose  this  brother,  whose  work  and  even  whose  thoughts 
he  had  shared  for  so  many  years,  was  like  losing  a  part  of 
himself.  This  stunning  blow  was  followed  by  another  seri- 
ous shock  in  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  School.  These  disasters,  together 
with  anxiety  over  the  pressing  debts  of  the  Institute,  threw 
President  Rogers  into  a  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
did  not  recover  for  many  months.  He  was  able,  however, 
to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  Institute's  third 
session;  and  in  June,  1867,  having  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner from  Massachusetts  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
that  year,  he  sailed  with  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  with  Professors 
Eliot  and  Storer  as  assistants,  for  Europe.  Spending  the 
summer  in  studying  the  Exposition  and  in  making  other 
investigations  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  Institute,  the 
President  again  took  up  his  full  duties — ^with  the  exception 
of  the  teaching  of  physics,  which  he  had  transferred  to  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Pickering — at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1867-68.     Within  a  month,  however,  he  was  stricken  with 
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a  partial  paralysis^  which  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  seek 
absolute  rest.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for .  a  year,  he 
passed  the  winter  with  his  brother  Robert  in  Philadelphia, 
and  spent  the  following  summer  at  Newport.  Only  by 
extraordinary  care  and  the  most  skilful  nursing  was  he 
brought  through  this  critical  illness,  and  for  the  remaining 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  continued  in  a  state  of  invalidism 
that  with  a  man  of  less  indomitable  will  would  have  pre- 
cluded even  the  thought  of  mental  and  physical  labor. 
With  Dr.  Rogers,  however,  ill-health  was  but  another  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
building  up  the  Institute.  It  sometimes  compelled  him  to 
suspend  for  a  time  his  active  connection  with  the  school, 
but  it  never  forced  him  to  cease  working  for  that  absorb- 
ing enterprise  until  the  very  moment  of  his  death. 

Upon  granting  leave  of  absence  to  Dr.  Rogers,  the  Cor- 
poration appointed  Professor  Runkle  acting  president;  and 
the  following  letter  from  Professor  Atkinson  testifies  to  his 
devotion  in  that  temporary  office: — 

My  dear  President^ .  .  .  You  must  console  yourself  in  your  enforced 
idleness  with  seeing  how  extremely  well  Runkle  is  carrying  out  your 
plans,  and  how  smoothly  our  ship  holds  on  its  course.  I  think  there 
never  was  anything  like  it  before,  and  I  do  not  flatter  you  when  I 
say  that  I  attribute  it  to  the  wisdom  of  your  original  planning.  The 
throwing  overboard  of  all  rusty,  old,  worn-out  college  machinery, 
and  a  quiet  but  decisive  breaking  off  from  all  entangling  alliances 
with  venerable  old  humbugs,  and  putting  us  in  care  of  new  men 
full  of  the  activity  of  modern  thought, — these  are  what  have  kept 
us  going  so  smoothly,  and  I  am  sure  will  keep  us. 

I  think  we  shall  be  safe  while  we  pursue  this  policy,  and  in 
danger  as  soon  as  we  abandon  it. 

Although  able  to  receive  and  to  write  letters, — as  had  not 
been  the  case  for  a  number  of  months, — President  Rogers 
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was  quite  unable  to  resume  his  administrative  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1869-70.  He  again  sought,  there- 
fore, for  that  winter  the  more  genial  climate  of  Philadel- 
phia. Meanwhile  the  resources  of  the  Institute — quite  in- 
adequate in  the  beginning  and  difficult  to  increase  because 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  business  subsequent  to  the  war — 
grew  less  and  less.  So  uncertain  was  the  outlook  that  it 
led  to  the  entertaining  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute 
of  proposals  from  Harvard  G)llege  for  an  alliance  with  that 
institution.  This  plan  of  union  was  carried  to  the  point 
where  it  needed  only  the  sanction  of  President  Rogers. 
President  Eliot  went  to  Philadelphia  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore him.  The  following  extract  from  the  note-book  of  Dr. 
Rogers  gives  the  result  of  the  interview: — 

Visit  from  Charles  Eliot  from  1 1 J^  to  12^.  He  made  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  plan  as  far  as  formed.  Mentioned  that  Messrs.  Lowell, 
Thayer,  Bowditch,  and  Judge  Bigelow  favored  the  annexation  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  noble  thing  for  me  to  agree  to  it.  I  replied 
that  I  would  be  purely  and  wholly  guided  in  anything  I  did  or  agreed 
to  by  what  I  regarded  as  the  interest  of  the  Institute  and  public. 
That  I  could  not  see  any  advantage  to  the  Institute  from  the  pro- 
posed change  but  the  gain  of  some  funds — but  that  the  Institute 
would  be  a  great  loser  by  relinquishing  its  present  independence, 
and  that  this  would  be  the  real  result  however  veiled  in  the  plan.  .  . 
He  again  spoke  of  the  wish  to  name  our  school  for  the  Rogers  fam- 
ily.    I  expressed  my  repugnance  to  all  such  names. 

His  letters  and  diary  for  the  rest  of  the  year  are  filled 
with  anxious  references  to  this  proposed  annexation  and 
with  cogent  arguments  against  it. 

Since  his  health  improved  but  slowly  and  capriciously, 
Dr.  Rogers  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  Presidency  in  the 
spring  of  1870.  His  diary  records,  on  May  2:  "Wrote 
Runkle  of  my  purpose  to  resign  Presidency.    A  memorable 
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event  for  me!  Sad,  sad  necessity."  His  resignation  was 
accepted  with  extreme  reluctance  by  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty, and  only  in  the  belief  that,  being  thus  freed,  his 
strength  would  more  rapidly  return,  and  in  the  hope  that 
at  some  later  time  he  might  resume  the  office.  In  the 
following  October,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  contest 
hinging  upon  his  opposition  to  the  projected  alliance  with 
Harvard,  Professor  Runkle,  who  for  two  years  had  been 
acting  as  President,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

The  next  few  years  were,  for  Professor  Rogersj  years  of 
almost  continuous  search  for  health  under  the  advice  of 
specialists  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
climate,  of  freedom  from  excitement,  and  of  well-guarded 
rest.  Throughout  this  trying  time,  however,  his  thoughts 
were  uninterruptedly  with  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
in  intervals  of  better  health  he  gladly  advised  the  President 
and  others  upon  the  many  perplexing  questions  which  could 
not  fail  to  confront  so  new  and  difficult  an  educational  ex- 
periment. Every  summer  was  now  spent  at  Newport,  the 
warm,  soft  air  of  which  had  proved  most  beneficent;  and  in 
October,  1872,  he  moved  into  the  house  "  Morningside," 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Rogers  had  built  on  Gibbs  Avenue,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  scene  of  delightful  hospitality. 
The  winters  of  1871-72  and  of  1872-73  were  spent  at  the 
Hotel  Berkeley  in  Boston,  almost  opposite  the  Institute. 
The  removal  from  the  former  winter  home  had  been  made 
necessary  by  the  cutting  through  of  Temple  Place  to  Wash- 
ington Street,  converting  it  into  a  business  thoroughfare. 
This  advance  of  trade  into  what  had  been  a  secluded  group 
of  comfortable  residences  was  sorely  resented  by  Mr.  Savage; 
and,  already  enfeebled  by  age,  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
change.     He  died  March  8,  1873,  ^^  ^^^  eighty-ninth  year. 

By  December,  1873,  Professor  Rogers  was  so  far  restored 
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in  health  as  to  be  able  to  say,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  ^'I 
am  well  enough  to  enjoy  much  and  even  to  do  a  little  scien- 
tific work."  Not  least  among  the  pleasures  in  which  he 
could  partake  were  the  meetings  of  the  Thursday  Even- 
ing Qub— established  by  Dr.  John  G)llins  Warren — of 
which  Mr.  Rogers  had  been  president  for  some  years.  On 
the  scientific  side  he  gradually  became  able  to  study  and 
investigate  again,  then  to  write  regarding  his  researches, 
finally  to  speak  publicly  concerning  them.  By  the  summer 
of  1875  it  was  safe  for  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  order  to  make  an  address  at  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  University.  There,  and  upon  other  occasions  in 
which  he  was  able  to  participate,  he  spoke  with  the  elo- 
quence, the  fire,  the  grace  of  diction  and  aptness  of  illus- 
tration which  had  always  characterized  him.  This  power 
and  felicity  of  speech,  together  with  the  extraordinary  range 
of  his  learning  and  of  his  interests  in  an  age  when  science 
was  being  parcelled  into  specialties,  made  him  greatly 
sought  as  a  presiding  officer  and  as  an  orator.  Most  of 
those  many  invitations  he  felt  compelled  to  decline;  but 
each  year  found  him  able  to  assume  more  work  and  respon- 
sibility until,  in  1876,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
accept  the  proffered  presidency  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1879,  moreover,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  Professor  Rogers  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  incorporators  and  in  the  sessions  of 
which  he  had  always  taken  a  deep  and,  as  far  as  his  health 
allowed,  an  active  interest. 

Meanwhile  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology had  been  growing  more  and  more  discouraging. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  panic  of  1873,  the  recovery 
from  which  had  been  very  slow,  and  one  of   the  results  of 
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which,  of  course,  was  to  diminish  markedly  the  number 
of  young  men  for  whom  higher  education  was  possible.  By 
1878  the  number  of  students  at  the  Institute,  which  in  1875 
had  risen  to  258,  fell  to  179,  and  the  institution  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Moreover,  the  long  strain  had  told 
severely  upon  the  strength  of  President  Runkle,  impelling 
him  to  resign  and  to  seek  recuperation  in  residence  abroad. 
In  this  crisis — the  most  serious  which  the  Institute  has 
ever  encountered — almost  the  only  hope  for  the  life  of  the 
school  lay  in  a  renewal  of  Professor  Rogers's  active  partici- 
pation in  its  affairs.  Although  still  far  from  being  a  well 
man,  he  accepted  the  sacrifice  which  the  Corporation  asked 
of  him,  and  reassumed  the  Presidency,  stipulating  only  that 
his  term  of  ofSce  should  terminate  immediately  upon  the 
choice  of  a  competent  successor,  that  |»  100,000  should  be 
raised  towards  lifting  the  burden  of  debt,  and  that  a  chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  should  be  appointed  to  administer  the 
details  of  the  executive  office.  To  meet  the  second  of  these 
conditions  required  more  than  two  years  of  arduous  labor. 
Regarding  this  attempt  to  raise  funds  the  President  writes 
to  Professor  Runkle  in  June,  1879: — 

You  have  already  been  informed  of  the  plan  of  retrenchment 
adopted  in  the  autumn,  leading  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kneeland 
ia  January,  and  involving  the  discontinuance  of  Professor  Howi- 
son's  department,  the  reduction  of  salaries  and  the  diminishing  of 
the  number  of  assistants,  to  take  effect  on  October  i  next. 

The  economies  carried  out  during  the  past  session  in  the  labora- 
tory and  other  current  expenses  have  been  large,  but  they  have  been 
more  than  balanced  by  the  diminished  income  from  students,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  employing  a  distinct  teacher  of  mathematics,  etc. 

The  subscription  (to  which  I  have  given  no  small  time)  has  now 
reached  within  a  few  hundred  of  f 6 1,000,  with  a  prospect  of  addi- 
tions for  the  next  four  months;  we  may  bring  it  up  to  $75,000  by 
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the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year.  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Low- 
ell has  lately  agreed  with  me  for  the  occupation  of  Huntington  Hall 
next  season  for  the  Lowell  Lectures  at  a  rent  of  J>2,500,  an  arrange- 
ment which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  permanent. 

In  these  two  particulars  we  have  made  good  financial  progress, 
but  in  spite  of  these  important  gains,  and  with  all  the  retrenchments 
to  be  carried  into  effect  in  October,  we  find  that  without  a  decided 
increase  in  our  paying  class,  or  some  unforeseen  good  fortune,  our 
next  year's  income  will  still  fall  short  of  our  expenses  by  several 
thousand  dollars.  We  are  hoping  for  an  increased  class,  but  the 
small  number  (some  thirty)  passed  at  the  recent  examinations  is  not 
exhilarating. 

The  third  condition  upon  which  Dr.  Rogers  resumed  the 
presidency  was  happily  solved  by  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Ordway  as  chairman  of  the  Faculty;  but  the 
first  condition — that  of  finding  a  suitable  successor — ^was 
not  easily  met.  Most  fortunately,  however,  the  attention 
of  President  Rogers  and  his  colleagues  was  turned  towards 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Censuses  of  the  United  States.  The 
presidency  of  the  Institute  was  oflFered  to  him  in  a  letter 
of  President  Rogers's  dated  June  12,  1880,  but,  owing  to 
his  duties  with  the  Census,  he  could  not  accept  the  office 
until  1 881;  and  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  then 
made  his  presence  at  Washington  so  imperative  that  he  did 
not  assume  his  duties  at  the  Institute  until  the  first  of  No- 
vember of  that  year.  Ten  days  later  Professor  Rogers  for- 
mally introduced  his  successor  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  saying  of  him : — 

In  making  that  introduction,  personally,  of  President  Francis  A. 
Walker,  I  must  say  I  do  so  in  the  fullest  confidence,  not  only  in  his 
capacity  for  carrying  out  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  this  school, 
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but  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and  earnest  regard  which  he  entertains 
for  its  past  history  and  for  its  future  development.  I  trust  in  him 
as  I  would  trust  in  myself  were  I  of  his  years  and  had  I  his  experi- 
ence in  administrative  work;  and  in  saying  this  I  say  all  that  any 
man  can  say  in  reference  to  his  successor.  I  commend  him  to  you, 
knowing  what  are  his  sympathies  and  what  are  his  capacities  of 
usefulness;  and  I  commend  you  to  him,  knowing  you  for  these  many 
years  as  my  friends,  personally,  and  as  the  friends  of  this  Institute 
of  Technology. 

To  this  felicitous  introduction  President  Walker  replied 
in  part: — 

I  cannot,  I  do  not  even  presume  to  hope  that  I  can,  (ill  President 
Rogers's  place  here.  ...  A  recognized  Master  in  every  department 
of  physical  science,  and  gifted  with  rare  eloquence  and  powers  of 
statement,  it  has  been  for  many  years  his  easy  and  pleasant  task  to 
give  an  appropriate  and  agreeable  introduction  to  every  paper 
oiFered  to  the  Society,  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  any  topic,  how- 
ever abstruse,  and  to  sum  up  the  facts  and  arguments  oiFered,  in  a 
thoroughly  judicial  spirit,  and  with  the  full  advantage  of  the  ripe 
results  of  modern  researches.  ...  I  know,  therefore,  that  the  Society 
will  feel  painfully,  and  will  long  continue  to  feel  painfully,  the  loss 
of  a  President  who  could  both  preside  and  lead, — a  man  fitted  to 
instruct  anybody,  however  learned,  whose  suggestions  and  briefest 
comments  have  always  been  an  inspiration  in  the  pursuit  and  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  who,  as  President  of  the  National  Academy^ 
to-day  illustrates  and  honours  American  science  as  no  other  man 
could. 

Once  again,  six  months  later,  those  two  extraordinary 
men  stood  together,  and  for  the  last  time,  upon  a  public 
platform.  In  the  interval,  relieved  from  the  cares  of  office. 
Dr.  Rogers  had  renewed  his  geological  studies,  and  in  April, 
1882,  had  attended  a  session  of  the  National  Academy  at 
Washington,  afterwards  visiting  the  Luray  Caverns  in  Vir- 
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ginia.  He  returned  in  time  for  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  class  of  1882,  which  were  held,  as  usual,  in  Huntington 
Hall,  and  were  of  the  simple  character  originally  prescribed 
by  him.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  friends  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  of  the  Institute.  The  abstracts  of  theses  were 
listened  to  with  the  patience  characteristic  of  such  an  audi- 
ence, which  looked  for  its  reward  in  hearing  the  two  Presi- 
dents address  the  young  men.  The  younger  President  spoke 
but  few  words,  mainly  in  eulogy  of  Dr.  Rogers.  Those 
dozen  sentences,  however,  were  charged  with  such  true  feel- 
ing, such  genuine  emotion,  such  reverence  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, that  the  bare  transcript,  even  had  it  been  preserved, 
would  give  but  a  faint  impression  of  their  profound  effect. 
That  President  Rogers  was  deeply  stirred  by  them  was 
plain  as  he  arose  to  reply.  "His  voice,"  to  use  General 
Walker's  own  account  of  the  splendid  tragedy, — 

was  at  first  weak  and  faltering,  but,  as  was  his  wont,  he  gathered 
inspiration  from  his  theme,  and  for  the  moment  his  voice  rang  out 
in  its  full  volume  and  those  well-remembered,  most  thrilling  tones. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  there  was  silence  in  the  midst  of  speech;  that 
stately  figure  suddenly  drooped,  the  fire  died  out  of  that  eye  ever  so 
quick  to  kindle  at  noble  thoughts,  and,  before  one  of  his  attentive 
listeners  had  time  to  suspect  the  cause,  he  fell  to  the  platform  in- 
stantly dead. 

In  the  hall  which  was  the  heart  of  this  great  enterprise  of 
his.  President  Rogers  died,  in  the  very  act  of  service,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  unflagging  devotion.  In  that  hall, 
under  the  loving  guard  of  the  class  of  1882,  he  lay  until  the 
2d  of  June.  From  that  hall  on  that  day,  after  a  service 
conducted  by  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  and  in  which  Rev.  S.  K. 
Lothrop  and  Colonel  Theodore  Lyman  took  part,  his  body 
was  carried  to  Mount  Auburn.     But  in  that  hall,  in  the 
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buildings,  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Technology,  his  soul 
remained  and  still  abides,  animating  its  work  with  his  high 
aims,  his  rare  devotion,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  strong, 
courageous  faith  in  the  great  and  enduring  future  of  the 
Institute. 

In  the  two  years  preceding  his  death  the  monetary  situa- 
tion had  so  improved,  the  need  for  men  educated  in  applied 
science  had  so  increased,  and  the  fame  of  the  Institute  had 
so  extended  that  President  Rogers  lived  to  see  the  actual 
fruition  of  his  long  and  strenuous  exertions.  He  saw  the 
numbers  augmenting,  the  courses  of  study  strengthening,  the 
leadership  in  the  hands  of  a  President  with  youth  and  phys- 
ical vigor  to  sustain  him,  with  wide  and  varied  experience 
to  tutor  him,  with  an  absolute  belief  in  the  high  possibilities 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  to  lead  him  on.  Discour- 
aged as  Professor  Rogers  must  often  have  been  between 
i860  and  1880,  he  doubtless  never  wholly  lost  faith  that 
ultimately  the  complete  Institute  of  Technology,  as  he  fore- 
saw it,  would  be  realized.  But  only  during  those  last  two 
years  of  his  life  could  he  have  felt  absolutely  certain  of  the 
carrying  out  of  his  splendid  project  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  him,  and  with  steadily  increasing  impetus  from 
that  "Technology  spirit"  which  had  come  from  him. 

William  Barton  Rogers  was  greater  than  most  other  great 
men  in  that  his  work  was  distinctively  creative.  He  pos- 
sessed that  rarest  combination  in  the  nature  of  a  man, — ^the 
ability  to  see  visions  and  the  power  to  make  those  visions 
real.  His  fervent  and  exuberant  imagination,  which  in 
speech  flowered  into  an  exquisite  but  always  sterling  rhet- 
oric, empowered  him  to  foresee  an  industrial  situation  that 
was  incomprehensible  to  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  wide  experience  and  sound  sense  in  teaching  rendered 
it  easy  for  him  to  evolve  the  kind  of  education  needed  to 
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meet  that  future  condition.  His  integrity  of  thought  and 
moral  courage  made  him  ready,  indeed  eager,  to  attack 
any  ancient  educational  fallacy  which  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  new  and  necessary  kind  of  instruction.  His 
vitality,  which  no  illness  could  weaken  or  daunt,  almost 
literally  drove  him  to  do  battle  for  his  cherished  ideals. 
Finally,  his  high  breeding,  his  courtesy,  his  tact  and  his 
eloquence  enabled  him  to  carry  on  that  warfare  against 
educational  error  without  unpleasant  controversy  or  per- 
sonal quarrels. 

President  Rogers  ranked,  and  always  will  rank,  high 
among  geologists.  Not  only  did  he  make  important  dis- 
coveries and  present  weighty  hypotheses  in  that  science,  but 
he  also  demonstrated,  as  few  men  else  had  done,  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  all  sound  geological  research.  In  physics, 
too,  and  in  chemistry,  he  was  a  clear  expositor,  a  brilliant 
demonstrator,  and  a  notable  investigator.  As  a  keen  fol- 
lower of  all  the  paths  of  scientific  investigation,  he  was 
among  the  last  of  the  Baconians,  of  those,  that  is,  who  took 
all  nature  to  be  their  province.  And,  like  Bacon,  he  found 
''no  pleasure  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage- 
ground  of  truth.''  In  literature,  in  politics,  in  what  we  now 
call  sociology.  Professor  Rogers  had  not  only  wide  knowl- 
edge, but  also  that  sure  view  and  that  sane  grasp  of  essen- 
tials which  come  from  a  genuine  and  thorough  training  in 
scientific  method. 

These  things  alone  would  have  made  him  a  marked  man 
in  his  generation.  What,  however,  lifted  his  work  and  his 
reputation  to  a  far  higher  plane  was  his  leadership — at  a 
time  when  a  leader  was  indispensable — in  the  development 
of  higher  education.  To  say  that  he  created  an  important 
school  of  applied  science,  to  point  out  that  his  conception  of 
such  a  school  is  sound  and  vital  forty  years  after  he  promul- 
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gated  it,  to  demonstrate  that  he  first  established  teaching 
laboratories  of  physics  from  which  have  grown  similar 
laboratories  for  students  of  the  other  sciences, — to  say  all 
this  is  to  claim  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  what  he  did 
for  education.  His  greater  service  was  in  showing  that  the 
laboratory  method  is  the  basic  means  of  all  true  teaching, 
and  in  forcing  the  colleges,  the  high  schools,  the  whole  teach- 
ing hierarchy  slowly  to  accept  this  truth.  The  change  has 
come  about  so  gradually  as  to  make  it  hard  to  realize  that, 
whether  in  the  primary  school  or  in  the  university,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  towards  his  pupil,  of  the  pupil  towards 
•his  work,  of  the  public  towards  the  means  and  ends  of  edu- 
cation, is  enormously  different  from  that  of  forty  years  ago. 
Then  education  was  receptive,  to-day  it  is  creative;  then 
.the  pupil  was  to  be  instructed,  to-day  he  is  to  be  developed; 
then  the  important  element  was  the  lesson  learned,  to-day  it 
is  the  student  learning.  What  the  seers  in.  education  had 
•been  vainly  preaching  for  centuries  is  meeting  general  ac- 
ceptance only  in  the  last  fifty  years.  That  this  right  view 
is  so  rapidly  prevailing  is  because  of  the  development,  in 
the  broad  meaning  of  the  term,  of  the  teaching  laboratory. 
That  the  growth  of  laboratory  teaching  or  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  modern  school  and  college  methods  was  due  solely  to 
Professor  Rogers,  none  for  a  moment  would  maintain.  But 
in  planning,  establishing  and  carrying  forward,  against  every 
obstacle  and  difficulty,  an  institution  of  college  rank  based 
upon  the  laboratory  idea,  he  set  a  new  standard  for  all  the 
colleges;  and  those  colleges,  in  turn,  have  placed  new  con- 
ceptions of  teaching  and  new  ends  of  education  before  all 
the  schools.  More  than  this,  President  Rogers  so  planned 
his  School  of  Industrial  Science  that  it  should  be,  as  General 
Walker  afterwards  so  well  expressed  it,  "a  place  for  men 
to  work,  not  for  boys  to  play."    This  gave  a  new  dignity 
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to  college  life  and  a  new  power — ^the  ability  to  take  life  seri- 
ously— ^to  the  undergraduate.  In  laying  out  his  courses  of 
study,  furthermore,  he  established  a  system  of  diversified  yet 
restrained  choice  of  study  which  stands  in  effective  contrast 
to  that  "  latitude  of  election"  which  is  making  havoc  with 
the  training  of  so  many  undergraduates.  And,  as  his  busy, 
many-sided  life  stood  as  an  example  of  real  breadth  and 
useful  culture,  so  his  Institute  represents  and,  as  his  plans 
are  matured,  will  more  and  more  exemplify,  a  practical 
training  based  upon  a  real  education,  an  ability  to  earn  a 
generous  living  founded  upon  that  breadth  of  view  which 
comprehends  the  supreme  blessedness  of  fruitful,  hard 
work. 

No  public  monument  to  William  Barton  Rogers  stands 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  Possibly  none  will  ever  be  erected 
there.  No  such  static  memorial  could  adequately  represent 
such  a  dynamic  force  as  he.  Yet,  a  century  after  his  birth, 
more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  force  of  his  life 
is  more  potent  and  more  far-reaching  every  day.  Above  all 
is  it  vigorous  in  the  institution  which  was  his  crowning  labor. 
The  methods  of  work,  the  principles  of  teaching,  the  frame- 
work of  the  courses  of  study,  still  are  his.  The  eager  spirit 
of  work,  the  devotion  to  truth,  the  hate  of  humbug  and 
veneer,  all  are  inherited  from  him.  But  as  the  wealth,  re- 
sourcefulness and  industrial  capacity  of  the  United  States 
have  gone  beyond  what  even  a  seer  like  Rogers  could  have 
conceived,  so  the  Institute  of  Technology,  since  his  death, 
has  advanced,  in  numbers,  diversity  of  work,  and  educa- 
tional power,  beyond  what  his  glowing  vision  would  have 
been  able  at  that  time  to  paint.  Yet  the  full  measure  of  his 
plan  for  the  Institute  is  still  far  from  being  filled.  On  the 
personal  side  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  real, 
individual  education  of  the  students.     On  the  scientific  side 
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there  is  much  still  lacking  in  range  of  study  and  in  depth 
of  research.  On  what  one  may  call  the  democratic  side 
there  is  opportunity  for  a  far  wider  employment  of  the  In- 
stitute's resources.  On  the  culture  side  there  are  many 
things  that  Technology  men  can  learn  as  well  as  teach. 
Only  as  they  appreciate  this  opportunity  and  strive  to  meet 
it  will  those  who  have  benefited  by  his  foundation  make 
themselves  worthy  of  the  Institute's  Founder.  Only  as  they 
seek  in  every  way  to  make  the  School  of  Industrial  Science 
what  William  Barton  Rogers  aimed  to  have  it  become,  will 
they  be  true  to  the  trust  which,  dying  in  the  veiy  act  of 
service,  he  placed  in  their  hands. 

James  P.  Munroe,  '82. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  R.  FREE- 
MAN* AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT CHARLES  S.  HOWE,  CASE  SCHOOL 
OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
MAY  II,  1904 

A   PLEA  FOR   BREADTH   OF   CULTURE    IN  THE   SCHOOL    OF   APPLIED 

SCIENCE 

The  other  speakers  to-day  are  presidents  of  colleges,  educators 
of  wide  experience  and  national  reputation,  and  it  savors  of  rash- 
ness for  me  in  their  presence  to  venture  opinions  upon  the  aims 
and  methods  of  a  technical  school;  but  during  my  twenty-five  years 
of  taking  on  one  or  more  technical  graduates  in  almost  every  year, 
and  trying  through  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools,  I  have 
so  often  found  what  has  seemed  to  me  a  misapprehension  among 
students,  friends,  and  patrons  of  technical  schools  that  to  an  audi- 
ence of  friends  and  patrons  a  few  words  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
business  man  and  practising  engineer  may  have  some  interest. 

Why  do  we  not  find  the  greatest  prizes  of  the  industrial  works 
and  of  civic  administration  going  more  often  to  the  technical  grad- 
uate? The  commercial  department  pays  a  better  salary  than  the 
engineering  department.  We  have  all  seen  plenty  of  examples  to 
prove  that  technical  training  is  of  itself  an  aid  rather  than  a  bar  to 
commercial  success. 

Have  our  men  got  too  narrow  a  training  in  the  technical  school  ? 

Within  the  past  week  I  have  chanced  to  hear  two  heads  of  con- 
cerns employing  many  scientific  men  say,  in  substance,  that  the  old 
academic  education  fits  better  for  the  position  where  one  deals  with 
men  or  for  the  |i  10,000  position,  while  the  technical  school  fits 
better  for  the  position  that  deals  with  materials  or  the  1^4,000  posi- 
tion; and  I  note  that  sons  of  my  old  classmates  are  being  sent  first 

*  Vice-President  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Engineering  Societies. 
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to  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Dartmouth  for  four  years,  and  then  to  Tech- 
nology for  a  two  years'  course  in  science. 

Six  years'  time — from  seventeen  to  twenty-three — ^is  more  than  the 
average  young  man  can  afford  to  spend  at  school.  It  brings  him 
into  the  works  too  late.  When  we  more  fully  appreciate  that  edu- 
cation rather  than  information  is  the  true  aim  of  the  technical 
school,  then  a  broad  education  and  sufficient  information  can  both 
be  given  in  a  four  years'  course. 

Can  we  not  give  a  better  education  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
students,  and  plant  in  them  thirst  for  information  by  doing  fewer 
things  more  profoundly  and  putting  more  emphasis  on  the  personal 
element  ? 

Is  not  the  one  great  captain  of  science  or  industry,  like  Pasteur, 
Kelvin,  Ericsson,  Bessemer,  Westinghouse,  Brush,  Mills,  or  Alex. 
Brown,  and  a  hundred  others,  worth  more  to  his  country  and  his 
neighborhood  than  a  roomfull  of  the  very  necessary  and  useful 
sergeants  and  corporals  of  science  and  industry  ? 

Cannot  our  school  do  the  most  good  and  best  serve  all,  and  best 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  all,  by  trying  to  fit  men  for  the  position 
of  captain;  and,  if  the  man  skilled  in  the  application  of  science  has 
also  executive  skill  and  such  knowledge  of  men  that  he  can  nego- 
tiate, convince,  and  arouse  men,  will  not  he  have  a  wider  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  and  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  and  the  public 
welfare,  and  shall  we  not  by  addressing  our  teaching  to  the  highest 
grade  thus  produce  more  of  the  |i  10,000  men  and  at  the  same  time 
better  1^4,000  men  ? 

In  separating  students  into  many  courses,  is  there  not  danger  of 
splitting  things  too  fine  ?  Have  the  schools  not  already  gone  too 
far  in  specializing  for  the  undergraduate  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance  to  the  builder  of  machines  or 
of  water  works  whether  he  takes  the  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, civil  engineering,  or  general  physics,  //  he  is  fortunate  in  bis 
teacher. 

The  chief  function  of  the  technical  school  is  not  the  filling  of  man's 
memory  with  formulas  and  with  knowledge  of  how  everything  is 
made,  but  rather  is  the  training  in  methods  of  thoughtful  research^ 
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of  teaching  how  to  put  the  question,  and  where  and  how  to  find 
the  answer,  of  how  to  set  traps  for  our  own  unconscious  errors, 
how  to  save  time  by  understanding  just  what  degree  of  precision  is 
necessary  to  the  case  in  hand,  how  to  measure  with  certainty  the 
limits  of  the  ever-present  error,  and,  above  all,  to  develop  and 
strengthen  a  warm,  enthusiastic,  undeviating  love  for  the  truth. 

In  my  own  college  dajrs  I  did  not  have  it  made  plain,  and  I 
failed  to  grasp  the  fact,  that  perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
college  life  is  that  of  coming  to  better  know  one's  fellow-men;  and 
it  is  in  failure  to  appreciate  this  that  the  professional  school  has 
failed  in  comparison  with  the  older  colleges  more  than  in  any  other 
one  feature.  In  the  protest  against  the  old  education,  exemplified 
in  the  early  development  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  other  similar  schools,  the  pendulum  swung  beyond  the 
centre,  and  the  value  of  the  social  idea  was  for  a  time  not  appre- 
ciated, and  to  many  of  us  there  was  lost  the  inspiration  and  broad- 
ening, the  deeper  understanding  of  humanity,  that  may  come  from 
entering  into  the  daily  life  of  the  ancient  civilizations  enough  to 
understand  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  through  three 
thousand  years,  or  that  focussing  and  sharpening  of  the  wits  which 
comes  from  taking  time  for  the  discussion  of  current  events  with 
our  fellows. 

We  had  a  professor  who  wisely  read  to  his  class  those  verses  on 
the  Deacon's  Masterpiece  "that  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way" 
as  typifying  the  ideal  machine.  "McAndrews'  Hymn"  may  teach 
a  deeper  lesson.  The  man  should  be  led  to  find  inspiration  in  his 
machinery  while  in  the  technical  school. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  Chicago,  I  sat  beside  a  classmate,  a  former 
"grind,"  now  a  successful  man  of  business,  at  a  gathering  of  the 
graduates  of  one  of  our  largest  technical  schools.  Said  he,  "We 
were  brought  up  wrong  in  being  taught  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
our  studies:  we  practised  a  false  economy  in  being  too  thrifty  in 
our  earlier  years."  We  were  too  late  in  learning  that  opportunity, 
sustaining  power,  and  a  stimulus  toward  success  come  more  from 
a  wise  good  fellowship  than  from  high  scholarship,  and  that  the  art 
of  being  what  in  your  terse  Western  phrase  is  called  "a  good  mixer" 
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was  an  art  well  worth  time,  money,  and  paternal  advice  to  culti- 
vate. It  is  by  giving  the  technical  graduate  a  wise  start  in  this 
direction  that  he  will  ultimately  come  more  often  into  the  larger 
opportunity  and  the  higher  salary  of  the  commercial  end. 

This  social  feature  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  chief  value  of 
the  engineering  societies.  Although  papers  are  presented  in  which 
one  engineer  so  presents  his  experience  that  a  hundred  others  each 
may  find  his  own  course  more  clear  in  attacking  a  similar  problem^ 
and  although  one  may  hear  presented  in  an  evening  hour  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  and  research  that  have  cost  a  year  of  toil,  all 
so  summed  up  in  a  few  lines  of  formulas  or  constants,  that  a  repe- 
tition of  this  labor  and  expense  is  saved  to  all  who  follow,  and  al- 
though the  master  mind  may  publish  in  the  Transactions  a  study 
upon  difHcult  and  disputed  points  that  will  lighten  labor  or  save 
mistakes  to  many  of  his  fellows,  after  all,  the  pre-eminent  useful- 
ness of  the  Society  of  Engineers  is  in  the  bringing  of  men  into  per- 
sonal relation,  inspiring  the  young  man  by  personal  contact  with 
the  man  who  has  done  things,  giving  the  older  men  a  chance  to 
size  up  the  growing  young  men,  and,  among  equals,  it  removes  the 
bitterness  to  personally  know  our  successful  competitor,  and  to 
know  that  he  is  a  good,  honest  man. 

If  it  be  asked  what  suggestions  a  practising  engineer,  who  has 
for  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  taking  "green  graduates,"  and  trying 
to  help  them  on  their  post-graduate  course,  has  to  offer  to  his  friend, 
the  teacher,  I  venture  the  following: — 

Dwell  on  the  principles  of  research,  fill  the  student  mind  with  a 
comprehension  that  the  school  is  not  so  much  for  filling  his  memory 
with  information  as  for  teaching  the  scientific  method. 

Give  more  attention  to  the  principles  of  writing  reports  in  clear, 
exact,  and  vigorous  English,  of  measuring  the  exact  meaning  into 
every  sentence.  Teach  what  may  be  called  "commercial  rhetoric," 
bringing  the  result  quickly  into  the  view  of  the  busy  man,  and  seek- 
ing so  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  opening  paragraphs  that  he  will 
continue  reading  instead  of  laying  it  aside  for  the  leisure  hours 
that  may  never  come. 

Emphasize  the  need  in  the  practical  world  of  "getting  there"  on 
time. 
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Recognize  that  a  judicious  "cramming  for  examination"  is  legiti- 
mate, and  that  how  to  do  it  with  the  least  internal  friction  is  a  most 
worthy  subject  of  instruction.  In  closing  business  contracts  and 
in  expert  work,  it  is  a  much  practised  and  most  useful  art. 

Direct  attention  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining  a  maxi- 
mum output  from  the  human  machine.  How  seldom  a  man  will 
give  to  his  own  body  the  same  care  he  would  give  to  that  of  a  |i  1,000 
horse!  Long  hours  under  stress  in  emergency  are  easy  if  the  man 
knows  how  to  avoid  fatigue  through  variety,  and  has  the  will  power 
to  practise  what  he  knows. 

Cultivate  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  margin  of  uncertainty 
in  estimates  in  hand. 

Probably  there  is  no  better  way  to  save  time  and  cultivate  judg- 
ment than  by  practice  in  quick  estimates  between  limits.  What 
does  that  stone  weigh  ?  Not  more  than  six  tons,  not  less  than  four. 
What  will  that  casting  cost  ?  Not  less  than  1^50,  not  more  than  jtioo. 
If  the  owner  asks  the  cost  of  repairing  the  tangled  smash-up  of  ten 
minutes  ago,  the  young  engineer  can  give  him  almost  instantly  an 
estimate  that  may  serve  his  purpose,  and  be  correct,  if  he  states  it 
between  limits,  as  "not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  not 
less  than  one  thousand."  Twenty-four  hours  later  he  may  be  able 
to  state  it  as  not  more  than  live  thousand  and  not  less  than  four 
thousand. 

Urge  upon  your  colleagues  the  fact  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  loyal  intelligent  public  that  supports  the 
school,  to  promptly  and  continually  translate  the  story  of  the  latest 
discovery  of  abstruse  science  down  to  the  understanding  of  the  well- 
educated  non-technical  man. 

Stimulate  the  interest  of  the  students  by  continually  bringing 
before  them  the  results  of  the  latest  research  and  of  what  is  being 
found  out  in  other  departments  of  the  school. 

Recognize  the  fact  that  these  four  years  of  time,  with  their  attend- 
ant expense,  are  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
mere  manual  dexterity.  This  can  be  more  cheaply  learned  in  the 
field  or  workshop  than  in  the  school.  Do  not  shrink  from  turning 
out  graduates  who  will  be  strong  on  theory,  while  perhaps  weak  on 
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practice.  They  can  get  their  practice  outside  after  graduation,  and 
perhaps  under  the  quickening  influence  of  some  short-lived  ridicule 
by  the  routine  workman.  The  sound  foundation  of  mathematics, 
the  facility  in  handling  and  transforming  difficult  equations,  the 
mental  grasp  of  difficult  considerations  so  as  to  state  them  in  the 
language  of  mathematics  and  quantity,  must  be  acquired  in  the 
technical  school,  or  the  chances  are  they  will  never  be  acquired. 

Finally,  to  the  many  students  here,  I  can  bring  back  no  better 
word  from  out  the  years  since  I  left  similar  pleasant  places  than 
to  remind  you  how  largely  the  success  of  a  school  depends  on 
atmosphere,  that  every  man  has  a  share  in  forming  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  urge  you  to  fill  the  student  atmosphere  with  the  fraternal 
spirit  and  with  ideality, — ideality,  with  the  love  of  thoroughness 
and  with  reverence  for  character. 
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FREDERIC  FIELD   BULLARD 


BULLARD:  THE   MAN 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  had  for  friends  at  least  four  men 
who  died  young.  I  might,  indeed,  call  this  my  good  fortune;  for 
now,  after  the  sadness  and  pain  of  their  tragedies  have  passed  away, 
the  lesson  of  their  lives  shines  so  brightly  as  to  inspire  all  who  knew 
them.  They  did  not  flicker  and  bum  low  at  the  end:  their  lives 
were  suddenly  blown  out, — so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  that,  after 
all  was  over,  there  still  remained  a  vivid  imagie  of  their  characters 
that  shall  long  endure.  They  were  all  strong  young  men.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  they  should  die;  and  even  now  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  are  dead. 

''It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out"  is  a  common  enough 
saying;  but  we  scarcely  know  what  it  means  until  we  have  seen 
such  activities  cease.  Especially  is  it  so  when  we  regard  the  life 
of  a  creator  of  beautiful  things.  So  high  is  its  striving,  so  noble  its 
failures,  so  seemingly  accidental  its  successes,  that  the  artist  can 
seldom  place  himself  with  a  just  appreciation  for  his  talents.  It 
is  given  him,  in  a  more  obvious  way,  perhaps,  than  to  others,  in 
a  more  striking  degree  as  to  his  audience,  to  do  his  best,  incessantly, 
and,  while  the  fire  endures,  to  battle  for  his  ideals.  His  work  is 
original,  initiative,  it  is  an  exponent  of  himself;  and  for  this  reason 
his  life  becomes  of  public  interest. 

Of  these  young  men  I  knew,  one  was  an  architect,  one  an  au- 
thor, and  one  a  musical  composer.  Not  one  of  them,  I  know, 
ever  touched  his  ideal;  each  was,  even  as  he  died,  longing  to  give 
out  a  still  higher,  more  vibrant  note  of  power.  Such  is  the  artistic 
temperament,  the  artistic  life.  One  travails  and  brings  forth, 
and  conceives  again.  It  is  a  life  of  alternate  arid  barrenness  and 
fertility.  It  is  a  life  where  work  becomes  play  and  pain  becomes 
pleasure,  where   one   is    coquetted   by  Inspiration   and    lured   by 
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Hope.  No  artist,  I  think,  dares  attempt  to  point  to  any  focus 
of  pleasure.  Does  it  lie  in  the  striving  or  in  the  achievement? 
Is  it  rewarded  by  the  stimulating  moment  of  completion  or  the 
vague  unrest  of  burning  desire  ?  He  cannot  tell.  It  is  given  him 
only  to  produce;  and,  like  Virtue,  Art  is,  by  a  divine  mystery,  its 
own  and  only  reward. 

Surely,  the  gods  must  have  it  that  any  one  who  hopes  for  fame 
must  write  in  his  own  blood.  This  is  the  price  of  immortality 
in  Art.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  daemon  who  possesses  the 
creator.  Some,  indeed,  fear  this  terrible  sacrifice,  and  their  names, 
like  their  works,  are  writ  in  water.  Some  attempt  a  pusillanimous 
compromise,  trying  to  cheat  the  Muses,  diluting  their  ruddy  ink, 
pricking  a  vein,  perhaps,  but  using  the  precious  fluid  with  frugality 
to  make  it  last.  But  the  son  of  heaven  makes  no  such  puerile  bar- 
gain with  Fate.  He  boldly  opens  an  artery,  and  from  this  virile 
throbbing  fountain  he  writes  till  the  last  drop  ebbs. 

Such  a  character  had  Frederic  Field  Bullard.  No  man,  perhaps, 
ever  more  literally  worked  himself  to  death.  No  man  ever  more 
greatly  scorned  to  spare  his  fire,  no  man  ever  shared  himself  more 
utterly  with  his  friends.  No  final,  critical  estimate  of  his  pub- 
lished work  can  matter  beside  the  fact  that  he  did  his  unremitting 
best;  that,  while  he  could,  he  poured  out  his  whole  exultant  life  into 
melody  and  harmony.  His  energy,  at  times,  was  Titanic.  Al- 
ways at  the  disposition,  one  might  say  at  the  mercy,  of  his  friends, 
dispensing  an  extravagant  hospitality,  he  often,  during  his  most 
strenuous  years,  sat  up  to  entertain  his  guests  till  two  o'clock  at 
night,  and  was  at  his  desk  at  eight  next  morning  to  finish  some 
compelling  work.  The  parable  of  the  talents  was  written  for  such 
men,  and  he  took  its  lesson  to  heart.  I  write  of  Fred  Bullard,  the 
man,  making  no  estimate  of  his  genius;  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  they  who  put  their  shoulders  to  rocks  too  great  to  move  may 
exert  as  great  an  energy  as  they  who  roll  the  lesser  bowlder. 

The  thoroughbred  race-horse  will  run  till  he  drops  dead.  Bullard 
was  a  thoroughbred  in  every  quivering,  joyous  inch  of  his  body. 
He  ran  his  breathless  race  for  ever)rthing  that  was  in   him:  it  was 
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not  his  fault  if  he  never  reached  the  goal  he  had  set  for  himself. 
His  manly  heart  broke  half-way,  but  he  died  almost  with  enthu- 
siasm. What  kindly,  sweet,  and  richly  dowered  old  age  he  might 
have  known,  what  wisdom  and  what  abounding  charity,  we  can  all 
imagine;  but  the  stirring  scene  his  death  was  has  given  his  character 
the  golden  touch  of  romance  that  shall  always  heighten  our  remem- 
brance of  him.  Like  one  who  dies  lustily  in  battle,  his  youth  has, 
for  us,  achieved  immortality.  No  vision  of  a  broken,  hampered 
endeavor  shall  ever  haunt  us.  We  have  Fred  Bullard  with  us  for- 
ever now,  young,  ardent,  impulsive,  generous,  frank,  jubilant. 
And  what  Kipling  wrote  of  his  friend  Balestier  might  well  be  set 
upon  BuUard's  grave.     He  was  a  man  of 

'' Simpleness  and  gendeness  and  honour  and  clean  mirth." 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  me  to  write  an  elegy  couched  in  merely 
generous  terms,  for  there  are  many  who  have,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  this  lovability.  I  should  paint  Fred  Bullard  with  shadows 
as  well  as  high  lights,  if  I  wish  to  impress  his  personality  upon  those 
who  have  never  met  him,  and  who  will  ask  me,  "What  was  he 
like?"  Yet  it  is  hard  to  cut  the  figure  out  from  its  background. 
No  tribute,  however  just,  could  help  being  a  panegyric;  for  it  was 
precisely  by  these  very  primitive  virtues  of  energy,  magnanimity, 
courage,  affection,  and  mirth  that  we  knew  him  best  I  Faults  he 
must  have  had,  for  he  was  human;  but  I  know  of  no  habit  that  I 
would  dare  call  even  by  this  charming  name.  Faults  he  must  have 
had,  for  he  made  friends — and  enemies,  too,  I  hope.  But  I  never 
knew  him  wilfully  to  hurt  another's  feelings;  and  what  can  a  fault 
be  but  this  ?  He  would  laugh  at  me,  no  doubt,  for  he  knew  his 
own  weakness.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  foreseeing  the  inevitable 
biography  that  was  to  come,  once  said,  '*  I  hope  they  won't  make 
me  out  a  damned  angel  I"  Fred  Bullard  might  have  said  the  same 
thing  with  equal  emphasis. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  why  we  loved  him;  but  why  did  we  like  him  ? 
Why  did  he  interest  us.^  How  was  his  fellowship  dramatic  and 
poetic  ?  Our  love  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  pass  on  to  another  gen- 
eration; but  our  interest  should  awaken  the  fancy  of  those  who  will 
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know  him,  else,  only  as  a  fading  tradition.  I  confess  that  I  shrink 
from  the  portrayal — ^this  task,  so  nearly  a  duty — of  making  him 
live  again  on  paper  for  others;  and  yet,  if  I  cannot  do  this,  the  ful- 
someness  of  my  praise  is  of  slight  avail.  The  task  is  the  easier, 
however,  because  BuUard  had  a  double  fascination  for  his  comrades, 
an  extrinsic  as  well  as  an  intrinsic  charm.  Bullard's  native  man- 
hood and  Bullard's  wide-spread  name  combined  to  make  him  a 
figure  amongst  men. 

First,  then,  he  was  a  man  with  a  personality.  He  had  the  dyna- 
mic power  of  radiance:  his  soul  emitted  light  and  force.  One  saw 
that  at  a  glance.  One  knew  him,  moreover,  at  sight,  and  one's 
eye  picked  him  out  from  the  crowd  and  treasured  the  memory. 
He  had  a  distinction  of  manner  that,  though  he  counted  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune, endowed  him  with  character.  The  slight  irregularity  of 
his  physical  development  was  not  altogether  a  disadvantage  in  his 
companionship,  in  that  he  was  not  unpleasantly  recognized  and  re- 
called. This  peculiarity  his  mirthful  face  and  twinkling  eye  abetted. 
One  knew  him,  first,  for  a  merry  man,  an  optimist,  a  helper,  with 
the  happiness  of  sunshine  about  him.  Perhaps  his  wit  was  his 
most  striking  quality,  enlivening  the  most  serious  thought  without 
eclipsing  it.  He  had  that  most  rare  and  charming  power  of  mental 
adaptation  and  adjustment  which  flits  without  offence  or  shock 
from  intelligent  illumination  to  jocose  badinage. 

This  was  evidenced  most  piquantly,  I  think,  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  noble  spirituality  and  his  human,  rollicking  joie  de  vivre. 
A  man  must  be  wise  to  embrace  such  extremes, — ^to  be,  in  a  better 
sense,  religious,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  his  sense  of 
humor  to  flash  upon  life  as  it  is  lived.  He  must  be,  in  a  meta- 
physical sense,  ''old"  to  rejoice  alike  in  archery,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  fireworks,  while  perceiving  clearly  the  relative  importance  of 
things.  In  this  I  use  the  words  "age"  and  "wisdom"  advisedly, 
for  there  is  a  world-wisdom  and  a  state  of  immaturity  which  puts 
by  such  simple  joys  of  existence,  and  tiptoes  for  superiority.  Fred 
BuUard  retained  the  best  part  of  his  childhood,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  retained  it  as  long  as  he  lived.     He  was  sane  and  clean. 
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Yet  he  was  a  man  amongst  men.  No  one  ever  rejoiced  more  in 
a  ''man-talk'';  no  one  had  a  finer,  truer  sympathy  with  women; 
no  one  ever  was  more  patient  and  interested  in  children.  He  had 
delicacy  and  strength:  his  soul  invited  confidence. 

He  made  friends,  too,  with  his  own  hands.  We,  who  have  re- 
ceived a  scientific  education,  who  have  handled  things  and  pre- 
vailed over  them,  do  not  always  realize  how  much  this  experience 
makes  for  sanity  and  joy.  Bullard  knew  tools,  and  loved  them. 
As  a  chemist,  as  a  musician,  as  an  amateur  carpenter,  he  played, 
as  he  worked,  with  his  whole  heart.  I  have  known  of  his  leaving 
his  composition  to  spend  a  day  upon  the  invention  of  grotesque 
duck-feet  to  aid  him  in  swimming,  to  absorb  himself  in  the  con- 
trivance of  a  cherry-seeder,  to  carve  decoy  ducks,  to  manufacture 
chests  of  drawers,  targets,  bows,  and  a  score  of  other  more  or  less 
foolish  pursuits.  It  was  the  outlet  for  his  magnificent  energy. 
Force  flowed  from  his  fingers  as  well  as  from  his  brain. 

His  talk  was  droll  and  pointed  with  wit.  With  literary  ability 
of  no  mean  order,  his  conversation  was  often  pithily  epigrammatic, 
as  often  scholastically  erudite.  He  played  with  words  as  he 
played  with  music  and  with  tools,  yet  he  could  work  with  words 
as  wisely.  We  who  have  heard  him  in  council  know  that  compro- 
mise was  not  in  him;  yet,  differing  with  his  opponents,  he  could 
be  fair  and  just. 

Next,  his  musical  feeling  and  his  natural  demand  for  expression 
were  in  evidence.  His  love  of  song  was  never  far  below  the  sur- 
face. In  his  eyes  or  in  his  beating  finger,  so  often  as  to  stamp 
him  with  a  manner,  one  noticed  the  evidence  of  creative  art. 

His  associates,  while  he  was  in  his  prime,  were  such  men  as 
Richard  Hovey,  Bliss  Carman,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  and  that  little 
coterie  of  artists  who,  first  as  "The  Visionists"  and  afterward  as 
the  "Pewter  Mugs,"  contributed  what  was  most  joyous  to  life  in 
Boston  in  the  1890's.  With  these  Bullard,  in  virtue  of  his  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  his  talent,  was  a  boon  comrade.  He  was  of  that 
"Vagabondia"  which  gave  to  the  town  a  new  prestige,  and  he  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  that  little  frenzied  burst  of  youth  which  was 
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embodied  in  "Chap  Book"  times.  Bullard's  house  was  a  centre 
for  the  elect  of  this  enthusiastic  movement.  Marking  its  end,  let 
me  present  one  picture  I  love  to  recall.  Two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,— the  "  Kavanagh,"  in  black  cape  coat  and  slouch  hat,  rapping 
at  BuUard's  Pinckney  Street  house,  to  tell  of  his  sad  errand, — the 
escorting  of  Richard  Hovey's  body  to  its  burial-place  in  North 
Andover.  Somehow,  to  me  it  is  a  scene  out  of  a  book;  for  Hovey 
was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  Boston  has  known, — and 
one  must  remember  BuUard's  love  and  sympathy  for  him. 

There  is,  so  often  as  to  make  one  almost  expect  it,  a  compensa- 
tion in  poverty  that  ennobles  the  poor  in  purse  with  a  richness  of 
heart.  The  rich  are  seldom  truly  generous :  it  is  of  those  who  fight 
the  wolf  at  the  door  that  we  say,  ''He  would  share  his  last  crust 
with  a  friend — or  an  enemy!"  BuUard  was  of  this  high  caste:  his 
generosity  was  a  dominant  trait.  Half  his  lessons,  half  his  strength, 
were  given  to  young  musicians  without  receiving  pay.  He  never 
dunned  for  a  bill, — one  must  know  musicians  to  appreciate  all  this. 
Patience  and  charity  he  had  beyond  all  measure;  but  I  have  never 
seen  him  or  heard  of  him  when  he  was  not  giving  his  time,  his 
money,  his  energy,  or  his  sympathy. 

Frederic  Field  Bullard  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  21,  1864,  ^nd 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  While  an  infant,  probably  through 
the  negligence  of  a  nurse,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted 
in  a  disease  of  the  spine.  This  was  rapidly  developing  a  marked 
curvature  when  it  was  arrested,  happily,  by  a  fall;  for,  breaking 
a  ligament  in  his  back,  the  spine  buttressed  so  as  to  prevent  a  greater 
deformity.  He  was  forced  to  wear  throughout  his  childhood, 
nevertheless,  a  leather  corset. 

Mrs.  William  Ripley  Nichols,  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Bullards', 
who  knew  him  through  his  childhood,  thus  writes  of  him: — 

Fred  has  always  been  dear  to  us.  I  remember  so  well  the  first  time 
I  saw  him,  a  little  boy  of  about  three,  climbing  up  the  steps  of  his  new 
home,  in  a  white  dress.  Then  his  serene  cheerfulness  all  the  long  months 
when  he  was  strapped  to  his  cot, — how  happy  he  was  with  books  and  slate! 
Then  his  keen,  inquiring  mind,  his  activity!     In  all  the  years  since,  I  have 
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followed  him  with  interest,  and  now  the  last  years  have  brought  him  nearer 
because  of  his  songs  and  his  hymn  tunes.  .  .  .  But  the  beautiful  spirit,  the 
indomitable  will,  was  here  still.     I  have  never  known  so  joyous  a  nature. 

No  Tech  man  needs  to  be  told  how  touching  is  this  tribute  from 
one  who  saw  "Billy  Rip"  live  and  struggle  with  disease  and  weak- 
ness. He  also  died  at  thirty-nine,  full  of  plans  and  schemes  for 
the  future,  and,  while  he  had  accomplished  much  to  other  eyes, 
yet  having,  in  his  own,  only  just  begun  to  live  and  serve. 

After  some  private  tuition,  BuUard  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1883.  He  took  the  en- 
trance examinations  to  Harvard,  with  honors  in  French,  but  de- 
cided, at  his  father's  request,  to  go  to  Tech  instead,  where  he  spent 
two  years  as  a  special  student  in  chemistry. 

He  left  college  to  go  to  work  as  chemist,  being  employed  in  two 
different  dye-works  with  no  great  success.  Then,  borrowing  the 
money  for  his  musical  education,  he  went  in  1888  to  Munich, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  six  pupils  of  Rheinberger,  the  organ 
master.  He  had  long  developed  a  taste  for  music,  and  had  com- 
posed waltzes  and  other  musical  numbers  even  while  in  the  Latin 
School.  He  returned  to  New  York  to  receive  a  prize  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  for  a  string  suite  in  1892.  For  the  next  four  years 
Bullard  was  engaged  in  teaching,  composition,  and  organ  and 
chorus  work.  His  attempts  to  publish  his  compositions  by  himself 
met  with  little  success.  Afterward,  brought  out  with  the  imprint 
of  well-known  music  firms,  they  became  gradually  better  known, 
until  in  the  last  few  years  he  derived  a  revenue  that  was,  for  such 
work,  large,  though  never  sufficient  to  support  him. 

He  was  married  in  1896  to  Maud  Sanderson,  who  had  herself 
attended  the  Tech  as  a  special  student.  In  1898  a  son,  Theodore 
Vail  Bullard,  was  bom.  From  this  time  on  his  success  as  a  com- 
poser was  assured,  and  his  songs  sold  well,  but  the  next  few  years 
were,  nevertheless,  a  period  of  tremendous  energy  necessary  to  pay 
his  increasing  expenses.  Although  he  did  not  sufi^er,  except  at  rare 
intervals,  from  his  spine,  he  was  the  continual  victim  of  over-ex- 
haustion incurred  by  the  never-ending  struggle  at  his  desk.    A 
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large  part  of  his  work  consisted  in  the  editing  of  songs  and  song^ 
books,  and  in  this  he  held  the  first  rank.  As  a  teacher  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  and  as  a  critic,  he  could  easily  have  occupied  a 
chair  of  music  in  any  college. 

In  February,  1898,  Bullard  wrote  the  "Stein  Song'*  which  has 
done  the  most  of  any  of  his  compositions  to  insure  his  popular 
fame.  Bullard  himself  never  cared  much  for  this  effusion.  He 
feared  the  effect  upon  his  reputation  of  its  catchy  nature,  and  was 
at  the  time  much  more  interested  in  one  of  Hovey's  songs  which 
he  was  then  setting  to  music.  As  the  "Stein  Song"  passed  from 
lip  to  lip,  it  became,  in  a  way,  Bullard's  bete  noire.  He  was  con- 
stantly hoping  to  supersede  it  by  something  more  technically 
"musical."  But,  of  all  his  songs,  it  will  probably  endure  the  long- 
est, for  the  air  and  words  are  so  perfectly  wedded,  and  its  spirit  so 
jubilant,  that  it  can  never  become  either  hackneyed  or  forgotten. 
Of  it  Bullard  used  to  say,  "I  didn't  write  it, — God  wrote  itl"  so 
fortuitous  did  its  popularity  seem  to  him.  He  resigned  himself  to  the 
"tag"  this  song  put  upon  him,  however,  for  the  people's  fancy  is 
not  easily  caught,  and  is  not  easily  defied.  By  that  song  Bullard 
is  known,  and  always  will  be,  though  he  has  left  far  better  work 
behind.  It  was  a  happy  occurrence  for  him,  at  the  last,  to  hear 
its  ringing  cadences  voiced  by  a  thousand  of  his  college  mates.  Its 
strains  came  back  to  him  then,  I  think,  as  music,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  draught  was  sweet  enough  to  make  him  forget 
what  the  "Stein  Song"  had  always  stood  for  him, — a  yearning  to 
do  something  better,  a  revolt  against  the  superficial  judgment  of 
the  crowd.  We  did  more  for  him  than  we  knew  when  we  raised 
him  to  our  shoulders  that  night  at  the  "Pop"  concert.  It  made 
death  easier  for  him,  healing  him  of  his  hope  deferred. 

Of  his  work  for  the  Tech  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  so 
recent  is  his  influence  and  so  deep  was  his  impression  upon  the  life 
of  the  school. 

He  went  night  after  night  to  the  Tech  Union,  which  he  ruled 
with  a  merry,  waggish  despotism.  While  it  lives,  it  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  precedents  he  established.    At  its  meetings,  despite 
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the  difficulties  of  initiating  such  a  fellowship,  all  will  remember  him 
as  cordial,  inspiring,  eager,  jovial, — a  mental  and  moral  dynamo. 
This  service,  though  it  was  willingly  and  happily  given,  drained 
his  strength.  But  he  did  much  to  bring  in  the  true  Kommers  spirit 
of  comradeship  to  his  Alma  Mater:  he  established  traditions  of  fra- 
ternity and  loyalty;  and,  giving  freely,  he  received,  I  think,  as  freely 
the  love  and  devotion  of  the  undergraduate  body.  He  was  the 
President's  most  able  assistant  in  his  courageous  and  happy  plan 
of  increasing  our  esprit  de  corps, 

Bullard  endowed  his  college  also  with  its  first  song-book,  pre- 
senting it  with  many  valuable  pieces  of  his  own,  collecting,  editing, 
and  arranging  material  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  a  book 
of  his  own.  This  task,  like  the  other,  was  made  a  pleasure  to  him 
by  the  friendly  co-operation  and  the  broad  views  of  President 
Pritchett,  for  whom  Bullard  had  always  the  highest  admiration 
and  the  most  earnest  friendship. 

Lastly  came  the  Tech  Reunion.  I  scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  the  sacrifice  Bullard  made  to  make  his  share  of  the  event 
the  success  that  it  was.  I  have  seen  his  light  burning  across  the 
orchard  till  all  hours  of  the  night,  I  have  seen  BuUard's  pale  face 
haggard  with  loss  of  sleep,  I  have  stood  in  line  in  the  crowd  with 
him,  and  felt  his  body  tremble  with  weakness  and  seen  the  beads 
of  sweat  stand  on  his  forehead;  but  I  never  saw  him  let  up  for  an 
instant  the  ardor  of  his  endeavor.  He  spent  himself,  regardless  of 
the  consequences;  and  he  paid  the  price.  He  was  at  the  time 
under  contract  to  deliver  the  edited  copy  for  a  work  on  the  reed 
organ  by  the  tenth  day  of  July.  It  was  a  task  so  full  of  painstak- 
ing details,  and  incurring  so  much  investigation,  collection,  and  ex- 
planation, that  the  effort  to  get  it  done  in  time  constantly  harassed 
him.  Yet  all  this  he  let  go,  that  the  reunion  should  receive  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  He  wrote  a  march  for  the  occasion,  arranged 
the  orchestration  of  all  the  numbers,  attended  rehearsals,  and  in 
odd  moments  of  his  time,  plodded  at  his  legitimate  work.  The 
consequence,  we  all  know,  was  a  collapse  from  which  he  had  not 
vitality  to  recover.  The  organ-book  was  not  only  not  finished,  but 
the  whole  of  his  work  spent  on  it  went  for  almost  nothing,  in  view 
of  the  necessity  of  engaging  a  new  compiler. 
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If  Fred  BuUard's  memorial  never  exists  except  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends  and  college  mates,  it  will  be  enough;  but  no  Tech  man, 
I  think,  better  deserved  a  more  tangible  testimony.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  has  himself  woven  a  thread  of  song  that  shall  bind  him  to 
us  and  to  his  Alma  Mater  forever.  So  raise  Fred  BuUard  shoulder 
high  again,  fellows,  and  show  him  to  the  world!  And,  thrilling  to 
the  spell  of  his  baton, 

"Give  a  rouse,  then,  in  the  Maytime, 
For  the  heart  that  knows  no  fear!" 

Gelett  Burgess,  '87. 


BULLARD:   THE   MUSICIAN 

He  who  has  known  a  man  of  genius  only  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  who 
has  become  familiar  with  him  only  when  his  powers  were  well  developed 
or  beyond  maturity,  who  has  not  seen  him  as  a  youth,  in  his  first  moments 
of  his  consciousness  of  inspiration,  will  never  have  a  complete  and  natural 
conception  of  him,  the  only  living  conception. — Sainte-Beuve, 

As  the  above  words  were  written  when  the  great  critic  was  near- 
ing  his  sixtieth  birthday,  in  an  essay  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  was  making  an  exposition  of  his  own  methods,  they 
may  well  be  taken  as 'substantially  true,  though  representing  merely 
one  person's  opinion.  At  this  moment  they  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
true,  for  I  realize  to  what  extent  my  judgment  of  Fred  BuUard's 
work  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  gained  in  intimate  association 
during  the  formative  years. 

Emboldened  by  this  knowledge,  and  relying  on  the  good  will  of 
a  friendly  Tech  constituency,  I  leap  at  once  to  a  statement  which, 
before  another  audience,  would  need  the  support  of  elaborate  ex- 
position and  argument:  Fred  BuUard  was  a  genius.  I  choose  the 
word  with  care,  setting  him  above  men  of  talent.  I  dare  not  say 
"a  great  genius,"  because  he  worked  generally  in  the  smaller  forms, 
and  because  a  final  estimate  of  the  two  large  works  left  among  his 
manuscripts  is  not  possible  until  the  compositions  have  had  ade- 
quate performance.     But  I  am  confident  that  the  concert-giver  of 
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the  year  2000,  making  up  a  programme  of  a  score  of  the  best  songs 
written  by  American  composers  who  were  at  work  in  1900,  cannot 
justly  omit  a  song  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard.  Nay,  more!  Unless 
fundamental  alterations  in  musical  diction  are  made, — alterations 
more  radical  than  any  which  have  come  to  us  since  Sebastian  Bach's 
time, — I  believe  that  some  songs  of  Bullard  will  find  ultimate  place 
among  the  world's  collection  of  imperishable  vocal  gems,  where 
Schubert's  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  and  Schumann's  "Ich  groUc  nicht" 
are  already  irremovably  set,  with  perhaps  a  score  of  others. 

This  is  a  bold  statement,  bolder  than  might  appear  to  the  non- 
professional reader.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  a  safe  one,  even  though 
experience  shows  that  many  fine  things  seem  to  get  permanently 
pushed  aside  by  the  rush  of  new  productions.  There  is,  however, 
in  part  of  Bullard's  work  a  searching,  winning  quality  of  which  the 
casual  observer  has  no  notion.  Only  those  who  have  known  his 
earlier  productions  with  absolute  thoroughness,  and  who  have  laid 
them  away  in  nooks  of  memory  which  have  been  visited  from  time 
to  time  during  a  decade  or  more,  will  find  any  basis  for  my  state- 
ments. 

Bullard  came  justly  by  his  love  for  the  highest  in  song.  As  a 
child,  he  was  listening  in  his  own  home  to  great  works  studied 
in  repetition  and  re-repetition  under  the  hands  of  accomplished  per- 
formers. Song,  symphony,  opera,  anthem,  were  already  represented 
in  their  best  phases  in  the  home  library,  and  copious  additions  were 
continually  made,  as  the  products  of  various  nations  established 
themselves  in  public  favor.  Probably  no  more  illuminating  general 
statement  as  to  the  home  atmosphere  could  be  made  than  to  say 
that  Bullard's  parents  were  among  the  earliest  Schumann  enthusi- 
asts in  Boston,  when  Schumann  was  the  daring  innovator  of  the 
moment. 

The  boy's  keen  perception  of  melody  became  early  apparent.  I 
remember  well  his  feats  of  reproduction  of  songs  and  chorus  num- 
bers heard  at  theatre  or  concert  in  the  years  of  my  earliest  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  1880-83.  He  would  pass  interesting  numbers 
in  review,  not  with  the  parrot-like  exactitude  which  one  often  finds 
in  persons  of  indifferent  musical  appreciation,  but  with  a  power  in 
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getting  essentials  of  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  found  quite 
the  parallel,  and,  let  it  be  said  incidentally,  always  in  the  ''rich" 
keys  of  G-flat,  D-flat,  and  B,  which  last  key  he  always  ''thought" 
as  C-flat. 

He  was  generally  busy  with  devices  and  experiments  of  a  musical 
sort,  though  occasionally  throwing  himself  enthusiastically  into 
some  other  field, — notably,  at  one  time  that  of  microscopy,  and, 
again,  that  of  chemistry.  He  organized  an  orchestra  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  wrote  a  set  of  excellent  waltzes  for  it, — ^thc 
"B.  L.  S.  Waltzes," — played  during  our  graduation  year.  We  had 
a  male  quartet  of  which  he  was  really  the  leader,  though  the 
other  members  tried  their  hand  at  occasional  suggestions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  the  same  things  were  heard 
of  him  at  M.  I.  T.  There  was  the  orchestra,  and  its  concerts  with 
the  Glee  Club.  I  wonder  if  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  "incident" 
of  the  double-bass  occurred.  Probably  it  was  the  lack  of  that  in- 
strument in  some  amateur  orchestra  which  caused  him  to  take  it  up 
for  a  few  months,  laying  aside  the  flute,  which  he  played  sufficiently 
well  for  orchestral  purposes.  One  of  the  gayest  musical  evenings 
I  ever  spent  was  at  his  home  during  that  double-bass  fever,  when 
he  performed  on  that  instrument,  with  exaggerated  expressiveness, 
most  of  the  bass  recitatives  and  arias  of  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 
He  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before;  and  I  dare  say  the  perform- 
ance was  never  repeated.  It  was  only  one  of  the  pranks  of  an  in- 
exhaustibly deviceful  mind. 

Then  came  the  period  of  struggle  for  supremacy  between  his 
genius  and  his  desire  to  follow  practical  advice  as  to  the  selection 
of  a  life-work.  Somewhere  in  this  period  falls  a  sonata  for  horn 
and  piano,  played  for  him  at  his  home  by  the  kindly  and  erraric 
Reiter,  whose  peer  the  world  knows  not.  At  length  the  compelling 
genius  triumphed,  as  such  gifts  always  must;  and  he  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope in  the  summer  of  1888,  henceforth  primarily  a  musician,  but 
still  experiencing,  as  before,  sporadic  enthusiasms  in  various  other 
directions, — for  travel,  for  fiction,  for  history,  for  painting,  for  the 
collection  of  a  musical  library,  and  for  perhaps  a  score  of  other 
things  which  escape  my  memory  at  the  moment. 
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I  must  mention,  from  the  days  in  Munich,  one  incident  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  intellectual  voracity.  Thinking  that  he  ought 
to  know  more  of  musical  history  and  kindred  things,  he  plunged 
into  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  a  four-volume  work  of  about 
three  thousand  double-column  pages  of  solid  brevier  type,  intend- 
ing to  read  it  seriatim!  My  recollection  is  that  he  kept  at  it  for 
about  a  thousand  pages,  desisting  after  arriving  at  the  conviction 
that  such  reading  had  little  value  for  the  creative  musician. 

Good  old  Rheinberger,  better  pedagogue  than  composer,  knew 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  genius.  He  kept  BuUard  in  his  organ 
class,  while  far  riper  instrumentalists  raged  without.  And  with 
what  kindly  care  he  tried  to  curb  the  daring  spirit  while  rounding 
out  the  young  master!  And  what  wholesale  "liberative"  revision 
some  of  the  songs  of  this  period  experienced,  when,  as  Opus  5  and 
Opus  8,  they  came  to  publication  in  Boston! 

But  I  fear  that  I  am  already  claiming  too  much  space  for  a  sub- 
ject which  interests  me  so  keenly.  The  return  to  America  in  1892, 
the  feverish  haste  to  secure  an  income  which  might  obliterate  heavy 
financial  obligations,  the  life  in  the  old  home  and  in  the  new  home, 
the  generosity  of  devoted  admirers  and  friends,  the  anxieties  as  to 
the  near  and  distant  future, — all  these  things  will  doubtless  find 
treatment  elsewhere;  if  not  now,  later.  We  need  here  note  but  one 
indubitable  fact:  BuUard  grew  steadily  in  the  grace  of  the  Muses 
until  very  recently.  He  left  in  his  portfolio  a  goodly  number  of 
compositions  which  will  certainly  add  greatly  to  his  fame,  and 
many  more  which  are  as  clearly  stamped  with  his  personality  as 
the  majority  of  those  which  have  already  been  published.  Even 
out  of  recent  months  have  come  some  noteworthy  works,  particu- 
larly some  children's  songs  and  some  hymn  settings  of  high  ex- 
cellence. There  are  also  some  translations  of  German  and  French 
lyrics,  renderings  which  only  a  poet  and  a  singer  could  have 
given  us. 

I  am  voicing  no  fatalistic  theory  when  I  say  that  we  must  not 
inconsolably  grieve  that  he  died,  while  the  sense  of  his  achievements 
makes  us  deeply  rejoice  that  he  lived.  We  now  know  that  only 
a  miracle  could  have  restored  his  nerve  strength.     It  is  probable 
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that  but  a  few  months  would  have  passed  before  there  would  have 
come  to  him  that  consciousness  which  is,  for  the  creative  artist,  in- 
finitely worse  than  death, — the  consciousness  of  irretrievably  im- 
paired power.  Fortunately,  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  suspect  it, 
as  he  had  been  occupied  chiefly  with  editorial  tasks  for  several 
months.  He  was  confident  that  health  would  be  fully  re-estab- 
lished. The  closing  weeks  of  his  life  gave  him  a  splendid  triumph 
as  an  apostle  of  good  fellowship  at  the  Tech  Reunion.  Yet  all 
the  effort  of  preparation  for  that  event — ^which  would  certainly  have 
rent  the  tissues  of  the  weakened  heart,  had  not  the  technical  exe- 
cution been  mere  child's  play  for  him — ^wore  upon  him  but  little. 
He  was  a  bit  excited  that  evening  as  he  came  to  our  home;  but 
the  joy  he  felt  was  so  completely  that  of  having  done  well  a  help- 
ful service,  not  that  of  having  scored  an  artistic  success,  that  there 
was  no  undue  exhilaration  and  no  reaction.  There  was  some  wear- 
iness the  next  day,  of  course;  but  the  follovnng  Monday,  even  after 
the  trying  duties  of  Sunday,  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  rested, 
and  stronger  in  health  than  for  several  previous  months. 

It  chanced  that  on  that  day  I  introduced  him  to  one  of  my 
friends,  who  knew  some  of  his  works,  but  who  had  not  happened 
to  meet  him  personally.  The  friend  was  asking  how  the  "Stein 
Song"  came  to  be  written.  Bullard's  reply  was  one  which  he  may 
have  made  before  to  a  similar  question,  but  I  had  not  heard  it: 
"Oh,  Dick  Hovey  loved  me,  and  I  loved  Dick  Hoveyl" 

I  make  bold  to  suggest  to  Tech  men  that  the  best  tribute  that 
they  can  render  Bullard  is  to  bear  in  mind  his  works.  I  append 
a  list  of  those  which  I  believe  to  be  among  his  best,  in  the  belief 
that  the  readers  of  these  words  may  wish  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  musical  friends.  A  suggestion  somewhat  like  the  following 
may  well  accompany  any  mention  of  them  to  lovers  of  music:  "Do 
not  lay  them  aside  until  you  know  them  well.  Then,  if  you  can  lay 
them  aside,  you  may." 

I  mention  only  such  as  I  regard  as  sure  to  find  favor  with  any 
one  who  can  adequately  render  them,  and  I  italicize  those  which 
are  surest  to  appeal  speedily.  A  complete  list  would  occupy  about 
three  pages  of  this  magazine. 
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Songs:  The  Waterlily;  From  Dreams  of  Thee;  The  Singer;  A 
Prayer;  The  Hermit;  Hymn  of  Pan;  How  Fair  thou  Art;  Beam 
from  Tonder  Star;  The  Indifferent  Mariner;  Nottingham  Hunt; 
The  Sword  of  Ferrara;  Swords  out  for  Charlie;  There* s  a  Woman 
like  a  Dew-drop, 

Anthems:  There  is  no  Night  in  Heaven;  Light  and  Life  Im- 
mortal. 

Part-Songs:  Comrade  Song;  Winter  Song;  Come  o'er  the  Sea; 
Up,  Sailor  Boy,  'tis  Day. 

I  omit  the  "Stein  Song"  from  the  list,  not  because  I  would  put 
it  in  second  rank,  but  because  it  needs  no  mention.  There  lingers 
in  my  mind  an  utterance  of  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  who  had  heard  it  over  and  over  again  at  the  summer 
concerts.  He  asked  me  one  evening,  "Where  did  Mr.  Bullard  get 
the  song  which  he  arranged  as  the  *  Stein  Song'?*'  On  being 
assured  that  it  was  an  original  composition  von  Grund  aus^  he  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  I  thought  of  course  it  was  a  folk-song!" 

And  so  It  is, — our  first  noble  American  folk-song;  that  is,  the  first 
one  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  crystallized  racial  utterances  of 
the  older  nations. 

Leo  R.  Lewis. 

Tufts  College,  Mass. 
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THE  TECHNOLOGY  FUND 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Income  Fund  Committee  of  the  Technology  Fund  have  held 
frequent  and  protracted  meetings,  and  the  work  of  organizing  class 
and  local  committees,  of  verifying  and  correcting  lists,  of  preparing 
and  sending  out  literature,  and  of  dealing  with  a  large  correspond- 
ence, has  gone  steadily  forward.  Through  the  courtesy  of  its  offi- 
cers this  work  has  thus  far  been  carried  on  at  the  Technology  Club; 
but,  with  the  renewed  use  of  the  club-house  after  the  summer,  the 
room  so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fund  Committees 
is  urgently  needed  for  the  members,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
fund  have  been  removed  to  Room  44,  in  the  Rogers  Building.  The 
Committees  will  continue  to  be  addressed,  however,  at  83  Newbury 
Street. 

The  organization  as  at  present  effected  is  as  follows: — 

TECHNOLOGY  FUND  COMMITTEE 
Advisory  CoiiiaiTBX 

(m CMBXR8  or  THE  CORPORATION) 

WiUiam  Endicott,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  th*  Financ*  Committet 

General  Charles  J.  Paine. 

Colonel  Thomas  L.  Lnrermore,  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 


EzKCUTivx  CoMiarrEE 

Francis  H.  l^Wams,  ^73,  Chairman 
James  P.  Munroe,  ^z 

Robert  H.  Richards,  *68 
F^ands  W.  Chandler 


Income  Fund  Committee 

ETerett  Morss,  ^5,  Chairman 
E.  G.  Thomas,  ^7 
C.  M.  Spofford,  '93 

L.  P.  Wood,  'oi,  Secretary 


1868.  R.  H.  Richards 

1869.  £.  W.  Bowditch 

1870.  (To  be  appointed) 

1871.  E.W.Rollins 

1872.  C.  F.  Allen 

1873.  F*  H.  Williams 


Chairmen  or  Class  Commfttees 

1874.  G.  H.  Barrus 

1875.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt 

1876.  C.  T.  Main 

1877.  R.  A.  Hale 

1878.  C.  M.  Baker 

1879.  R.  W.  Lodge 


1880.  W.  T.  MiDer 

1881.  F.  H.  Briggs 

1882.  W.  B.  Snow 

1883.  H.  B.  Gale 

1884.  A.  H.  Gill 

1885.  I.  W.  Litchfield 
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1886.  F.  L.  Locke 

1887.  J.  A.  CameroB 

1888.  A.  H.  Sawyer 

1889.  H.  Loring,  Jr. 

1890.  J.  O.  De  Wdf 

1891.  F.  A.  Wflson 

1892.  G.  V.  WendcU 


1893.  F.  H.  Fay 

1894.  W.  E.  Piper 

1895.  A.  D.  Fuller 

1896.  £.  S.  Bianafield 

1897.  A.  T.  Hopkins 

1898.  C^E.  A.  Window 

1899.  M.  S.  Sherrill 


1900.  R.  Wastcoat 

1901.  E.  F.  Lawrence 

1902.  W.  J.  Mizter 

1903.  F.  W.  Davii 
19G4.  M.  H.  Schwartz 


Chairmen  or  Local  Committus 


Augusta,  Ga.,  D.  A.  Lyle,  ^4 
Bangor,  Me.,  W.  O.  Sawtelle,  ^99 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  H.  A.  Boyd,  '79 
Chicago,  III.,  £.  H.  Huxley,  ^95 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  J.  B.  Stanwood,  *75 
Columbus,  Ohio,  F.  E.  Sanborn,  ^9 
Denver,  Col.,  F.  £.  Shepard,  ^87 
Davenport,  Li.,  T.  B.  Carson,  ^8z 
Detroit,  BiicH.,  C.  C.  Bothfeld,  ^84 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  C.  W.  Goodale,  '75 
Harrisburo,  Pa.,  C.  G.  Hyde,  *96 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Henry  Souther,  ^7 
Honolulu,  G.  H.  Barton,  *8o 
Kansas  Citt,  A.  £.  Lombard,  *02 
Lafayette,  Ltd.,  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  *9I 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  R.  A.  Hale,  *77 
Louisville,  Kt.,  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  '90 
Mexico,  Salvador  Madero,  *oi 


MiNNEAPOus,  Minn.,  W.  H  Bovey>  *94 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  A.  D.  Koch,  ^92 
New  York,  N.Y.,  C.  W.  Rice,  '90 
Providence,  RX,  £.  B.  Homer,  ^5 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilfred  Bancroft,  ^97 
Pittsburg,  Fa.,  C.  A.  McClure,  '94 
PrrrsFiELD,  Mass.,  E.  A.  Jones,  ^7 
Pueblo,  Col.,  C.  S.  Robinson,  ^4 
Quebec,  Que.,  G.  U.  G.  Holman,  ^9 
Richmond,  Va.,  J.  Scott  Parrish,  ^92 
Seattle,  Wash.,  J.  B.  Lukes,  ^92 
Springfield,  Mass.,  A.  D.  Dean,  ^95 
St.  Paul,  BiiNN.,  H.  J.  Horn,  *88 
Steelton,  Pa.,  H.  H.  CampbeU,  ^79 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  J.  L.  Mauran,  ^9 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Stoughton  Walker,  ^7 
Washington,  D.C,  Winthrop  Cole,  ^87 
Wilmington,  Del.,  J.  Bancroft,  ^98 


The  majority  of  the  chairmen  have  formed  committees,  and  with 
the  close  of  the  vacation  season  these  committees  are  now  beginning 
active  work.  Heretofore  in  only  a  few  classes  and  localities  has 
any  systematic  work  been  done.  During  the  current  week  (Octo- 
ber 9)  meetings  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  being  addressed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Income  Fund  Committee,  and  in  Boston 
classes  are  holding  enthusiastic  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  this 
fund.  • 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  work  to  get  every  man  to  subscribe  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  and  the  pledges  that  have  come  in  range  from 
one  dollar  to  one  thousand  dollars  annually,  the  extremes  being 
about  equally  infrequent.  The  geographical  distribution  is  as  wide, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Alaska,  and  from  California  to  Maine.    All 
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classes  from  '68  to  '04  are  responding.  The  total  of  subscriptions 
for  five  years  received  to  October  17  is  $103,600,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  subscriptions  are  undoubtedly  still  in  the  hands  of  class 
and  local  representatives.  Had  all  subscriptions  which  have  been 
made  come  in,  the  total  would  undoubtedly  be  close  to  the  final 
figure  of  the  Walker  Memorial  Fund.  Yet  the  number  of  men  from 
whom  this  equally  large  sum  has  come  is  less  than  one-sixth  that  of 
the  Walker  Memorial  subscribers.  The  success  of  this  movement 
is,  therefore,  assured. 

The  hearty  response  of  Institute  men  to  the  appeal  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  M.  I.  T.  is  by  no  means  limited  to  graduates.  A 
striking  feature  has  been  the  prompt  and  liberal  response  of  the  non- 
graduates  among  the  Institute's  former  students.  These  special 
students  have  not  only  subscribed  in  large  numbers,  but  their  sub- 
scriptions have  averaged  as  large  in  amount  as  have  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  graduates. 

As  indicating  something  of  the  spirit  of  earnest  loyalty  in  which 
the  men  are  responding  to  Tech's  appeal,  the  few  appended  ex- 
tracts from  letters  recently  received  from  some  of  the  younger  men 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  There  is  evidence  of  the  same  spirit 
in  all  classes.  Between  certain  of  the  younger  classes  there  is  de- 
veloping a  good-natured  rivalry  to  see  which  shall  make  the  largest 
subscription. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  '04  Man 

It  is  a  source  of  keen  regret  to  me  that  I  can  give  but  a  small  sum  to 
the  Institute.  Just  graduated,  with  college  debts  to  pay,  and  no  position 
in  sight.     It  is,  however,  all  that  I  feel  able  to  pledge. 

Amount  pledged,  JSio  annually. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  '01  Man 

At  present  I  am  in  debt  and  carrying  f  5,000  life  insurance,  so  I  don't 
feel  that  I  can  carry  a  much  greater  load  for  a  starter,  especially  as  our 
company  has  developed  a  very  bad  habit  of  laying  us  off  in  the  winter. 

Amount  pledged,  f  25  annually. 
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Extract  from  Letter  of  '03  Man 

Apologizes  for  delay  in  replying,  and  writes: — 

Because  conditions  with  me  were  and  are  so  uncertain,  ...  I  thought  it 
better  to  wait  until  I  could  view  the  future  more  clearly,  so  that,  when  I 
made  you  a  promise,  there  would  be  no  question  about  my  keeping  it.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  young  sister  and  brother  whose  education  I  am  to  look  after,  and 
this  responsibility  causes  me  to  go  a  little  slower  financially  than  if  I  were 
alone.     It  is  my  desire  to  send  my  brother  through  the  Institute. 

Amount  pledged,  J!50  annually. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  '03  Man 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  pledge  more  .  .  .  Have  but  recently  graduated. 
.  .  .  "My  visible  means  of  support"  are  my  good  health,  education,  and 
current  month's  check,  and  ...  I  owe  M.  I.  T.  ^100  for  a  Rogers  Scholar- 
ship.    I  feel  that  the  above  pledged  amount  is  my  reasonable  limit. 

Amount  pledged,  JS25  annually. 

The  Endowment  Fund  is  also  making  satisfactory  progress;  but 
the  gathering  of  it  is  a  matter  requiring  greater  consideration  and 
more  careful  preparation  than  that  of  soliciting  the  Income  Fund 
from  the  past  students  of  the  Institute,  to  whom  the  needs  and 
high  deserving  of  their  college  are  known,  and  who  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Reunion  to  respond  promptly,  as  they  have,  to 
a  financial  appeal.  The  work  of  the  Income  Fund  Committee  will 
be  finished,  it  is  believed,  during  the  current  academic  year.  That 
of  securing  the  Endowment  Fund  will  be  continued  for  a  number 
of  years.  During  the  period,  however,  in  which  the  permanent 
endowment  is  being  raised,  the  annual  needs  of  the  Institute  will  be 
amply  provided  for  by  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  her  past  students. 
For,  as  plainly  indicated  by  the  progress  of  the  Income  Fund,  they 
will  undoubtedly  have  subscribed  for  her  use  in  developing  and 
strengthening  her  work  duriqg  the  next  five  years  current  funds 
so  considerable  as  to  represent  the  income,  during  that  period,  of 
a  large  endowment. 
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THE   BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS* 

This  article  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  any  graduates  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who  would  like  advice  upon 
the  desirability  of  seeking  a  career  in  the  scientific  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  to  spread  further  information  in  regard 
to  this  bureau  than  is  generally  known.  The  question  has  been 
asked  as  to  whether  there  is  any  need  for  technically  trained  men 
in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  If  so,  does  it  offer  any 
peculiar  opportunity  for  a  man  to  attain  eminence  in  his  chosen 
profession,  and  would  he  be  reasonably  rewarded  for  his  services  ? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  may  be  found  in  a  description  of 
the  bureau  as  it  stands  to-day. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  branch  of  the  scientific  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  government,  and  it  has  special  functions  which  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  all  other  institutions,  governmental  or  other- 
wise, in  the  western  hemisphere.  That  it  must  always  depend 
upon  technically  trained  men  to  carry  on  its  work  is  essential  from 
the  very  nature  of  that  work.  At  the  present  time  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  are  college  graduates  who 
have  specialized  in  some  branch  of  science,  and  the  demand  for 
more  such  men  will  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  bureau. 

Since  July  i,  1903,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Previously  it  had 
been  under  the  Treasury  Department.  The  custody  of  such  stand- 
ards as  the  government  possessed  was  intrusted  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  beginning,  because  that  department  was  more  deeply 
interested  than  any  other  in  the  matter  of  standards  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coinage  and  the  levjdng  of  duties.  The  Office  of 
Standard  Weights  and  Measures  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 

*  For  the  earlier  papers  of  this  series,  contributed  by  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  see  Tkchnology  Revixw,  Volumes  IV .  and  V. 
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bureau  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1901,  and  taking 
effect  July  i,  1901.  Since  that  time  an  energetic  policy  has  been 
followed.  Suitable  quarters  had  to  be  provided,  the  personnel 
largely  increased,  and  a  complete  reorganization  effected  upon 
broad  lines. 

The  bureau  has  a  much  more  important  trust  than  the  mere 
custody  of  the  fundamental  standards.  It  pledges  the  honor  of 
the  government  when  it  makes  a  comparison  of  the  standards  used 
in  engineering,  trade,  and  science  with  those  of  the  government, 
and  issues  a  certificate  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  former.  When 
the  government  puts  its  seal  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  it  is  accepted 
at  its  face  value  without  question:  whereas,  if  money  were  made 
by  private  enterprise,  there  would  be  constant  doubt  as  to  the  hon- 
esty of  the  currency.  Likewise  the  standards  of  length,  mass, 
and  capacity  belonging  to  the  government  command  the  same 
degree  of  confidence  among  the  people.  It  is  no  less  important 
to  continually  study  methods  for  improving  the  accuracy  of  ob- 
servations, and  this  leads  oftentimes  into  considerations  of  how 
to  improve  the  standards  themselves.  The  bureau  is  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  investigations  necessary  to  solve  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  the  standards,  and  to  determine  physical  constants 
and  the  properties  of  materials.  To  compare  private  measures 
with  those  of  the  government  is  a  matter  requiring  great  skill  and 
not  infrequently  an  extensive  knowledge  of  scientific  methods. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  bureau  is  the  director,  who  must  be  a 
physicist  of  distinction,  and  is  appointed  by  the  President.  All 
other  officers  and  employees  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  upon  certification  of 
eligibility  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  As  the  number  of  can- 
didates is  large  and  the  places  to  be  filled  are  few,  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  without  proved  ability  can  hope  for  appointment. 

The  staff  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  engineering, 
clerical,  and  scientific.  The  engineering  class  is  composed  of  the 
chief  engineer,  mechanicians,  carpenters,  engine  and  d)mamo 
attendants,  firemen,  watchmen,  janitors,  apprentices,  and  laborers. 
The  clerical  class  comprises  the  secretary  of  the  bureau,  stenog- 
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raphers,  typewriters,  auditing  clerk,  librarian,  storekeeper,  draughts- 
men, and  messengers.  The  scientific  class  is  composed  of  college 
graduates  of  ripe  experience  in  their  respective  lines  of  work.  The 
order  of  rank  is  as  follows: — 

Director;  physicist;  chemist;  associate  physicists  and  chemists; 
assistant  physicists  and  chemists;  laboratory  assistants  and  aids. 

The  salary  attached  to  the  above  offices  varies  from  ^5,000  to 
1^00,  which  is  somewhat  better  than  is  paid  in  corresponding  posi- 
tions in  the  average  college,  but  is  less  than  the  same  ability  often 
commands  in  the  business  world.  The  staff  is  not  held  together 
by  money  considerations  so  much  as  by  the  unexcelled  opportuni- 
ties to  carry  on  research  and  to  associate  with  men  of  established 
reputation  in  the  world  of  science. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  position  on  the  spentific  staff,  one  must 
have  a  liberal  training  in  general  physics,  mathematics,  and  refined 
laboratory  methods.  He  must  be  able  to  consult  foreign  tech- 
nical journals  freely  and  have  made  a  special  study  of  some  class 
of  measuring  instruments.  He  must  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
delicate  experimental  work.  Post-graduate  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  or  philosophy,  or  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  science,  adds  greatly  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates.  At 
least  such  an  inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  out  of 
the  thirty  college  graduates  on  the  staff,  twelve  have  taken  their 
doctor's  degree  and  seventeen  have  been  instructors  or  professors 
at  different  colleges.  Johns  Hopkins  University  leads  the  list  in 
numbers  with  seven  representatives,  followed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  with  five.  In  the  future  new  appointees 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  first  appointed  in  the  lower  grades,  and  will  be 
promoted  as  vacancies  occur. 

The  scientific  work  falls  naturally  into  three  distinct  groups, 
as  follows:  general  physics  and  engineering,  electricity,  and  chem- 
istry; and  the  work  in  the  first  two  groups  is  carried  on  in  minor 
divisions. 

In  the  weights  and  measures  division,  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  national  standards  of  length,  mass,  and  capacity.  Among 
the  tests  made  are  those  on  standard  bars,  tapes,  limit  gauges,  masses 
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used  by  chemists  and  assayers,  aneroid  and  mercurial  barometers, 
hydrometers,  and  chemical  glassware.  Some  of  the  balances  used 
are  mounted  on  piers  in  underground  vaults,  and  are  operated 
from  an  adjoining  room  by  means  of  rods  about  fifteen  feet  long. 
A  horological  division  for  the  rating  of  time-pieces  will  be  estab- 
lished later. 

The  thermometry  division  has  of  late  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, especially  among  blast-furnace  men  and  physicians.  The  impor- 
tance of  having  clinical  thermometers  correct  is  apparent  to  every 
one;  and  improved  methods  and  apparatus  have  been  developed 
in  this  division  to  enable  it  to  handle  the  thousands  of  thermom- 
eters which  it  is  called  upon  to  test,  so  that  every  piece  receives 
as  careful  attention  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  under  test.  The 
standardizing  of  thermo-couples,  electrical  resistance  pyrometers, 
optical  pyrometers,  and  other  high-temperature  measuring  instru- 
ments, which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  and  melting 
points  of  metals  and  minerals,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  divi- 
sion. A  standard  gas  thermometer  will  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future.  The  bureau  owns  many  standard  thermometers  which 
have  been  carefully  studied  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  Paris. 

The  optical  division  has  charge  of  the  testing  of  the  scales  of 
polariscopes,  quartz  control  plates,  and  accessory  apparatus,  which 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  levying  of  duties  upon  sugar.  Much 
polariscope  work  of  value  is  being  carried  on,  and  also  extended 
researches  in  the  physics  of  high  vacua.  The  interferometer  is 
used  for  refined  measurements. 

The  engineering  division  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
various  mechanical  measuring  instruments,  such  as  water  meters, 
gas  meters,  steam  pressure  gauges,  speed  indicators,  indicator  springs, 
and  the  physical  properties  of  materials.  The  equipment  includes 
a  Riehle  testing  machine  of  the  latest  pattern,  having  a  capacity 
of  100,000  pounds.  This  division  has  recently  undertaken  an  im- 
portant investigation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
standard  for  fire-hose  couplings. 
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The  electrical  division  possesses  a  great  variety  of  delicate  electric 
and  magnetic  instruments  of  all  kinds.  The  character  of  the 
work  done  will  be  shown  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
where  a  testing  laboratory  has  been  installed  in  the  electrical  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  making  tests  for  the  jury  of  awards.  Among 
the  wide  variety  of  tests  which  naturally  come  to  such .  a  section 
as  this  may  be  mentioned  the  testing  of  all  kinds  of  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  measuring  instruments,  condensers,  inductances, 
and  resistance  standards,  the  determination  of  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity and  thermo-electric  power  of  material,  and  their  temper- 
ature coefficients,  and  the  candle  power  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps.  The  resistance  and  photometric  standards  are  periodically 
compared  with  those  of  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Reichsan- 
stalt.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  construcdon 
of  primary  mercurial  resistance  standards  and  the  construction 
and  properties  of  the  standard  cell  and  the  silver  volt-meter,  also 
to  the  question  of  a  standard  of  light. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  researches  carried  on  at  the  bureau 
are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  scientific  journals  and  in 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  bureau.  Every  piece  of  apparatus  sub- 
mitted for  test  which  is  found  within  the  limits  of  tolerance  allowed 
is  given  an  identification  number,  and  a  careful  record  of  the  origi- 
nal observations  is  kept  on  file.  A  nominal  fee  is  charged  for  all 
tests  except  those  for  the  national  and  State  governments. 

The  need  for  such  an  institution  as  this  is  so  great  that  it  seems 
remarkable  it  was  not  established  long  ago.  Since  the  time  of 
Eli  Whitney,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the  system  of  inter- 
changeable parts,  the  world  has  been  steadily  moving  onward 
toward  uniformity  in  its  standards.  Germany  was  the  first  country 
to  establish  such  a  bureau,  and  the  reputation  of  its  Physikalisch- 
Technische  Reichsanstalt  is  an  enviable  one.  England  has  her 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  doing  a  similar  line  of  work  in  a 
creditable  manner.  That  the  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  be  of  as 
great  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  those  who  direct  its  policy.  It  is  recognized  that  this  bureau 
should  not  only  be  the  repository  for  all  standards,  but  should 
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assist  in  bringing  about  order  wherever  commercial  standards 
are  in  a  chaotic  condition.  To  make  changes  in  existing  condi- 
tions requires  tact,  persistence,  and  patience,  and  often  involves 
laborious  investigation.  Whenever  working  standards  which  have 
worn  out  with  use  are  replaced,  the  new  ones  should  be  compared 
with  the  national  prototypes.  As  this  will  be  an  endless  process, 
it  insures  the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  bureau. 

Albert  S.  Merrill,  1900. 


GENERAL  INSTITUTE  NEWS 

CORPORATION   NOTES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  October  12  Dr.  Francis 
H.  Williams  was  re-elected  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  Colonel 
T.  L.  Livermore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  five  years,  and  the  other  committees,  with  slight  changes,  were 
reappointed. 

New  appointments  were  confirmed  as  follows:  J.  A.  Hare  and 
G.  J.  Lenz  as  Instructors  in  Modem  Languages;  C.  L.  £.  Moore 
as  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  S.  H.  Thorndike  as  Instructor,  and 
Bernard  Blum,  A.  R.  Holbrook,  R.  G.  Hartshorne,  O.  G.  Thur- 
low,  and  E.  E.  Stetson  as  Assistants,  in  Civil  Engineering;  E.  W. 
White  as  Assistant  in  Industrial  Chemistry;  N.  E.  Tousley  and 
R.  W.  Moore  as  Assistants  in  Analytical  Chemistry;  G.  R.  Taylor 
and  J.  C.  Hudgins  as  Assistants  in  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Raymond 
Haskell  and  R.  B.  Sosman  as  Assistants  in  Theoretical  Chemistry; 
S.  N.  Mason  as  Assistant  in  Technical  Analysis;  C.  H.  Collester 
as  Assistant  in  English;  W.  O.  Hiller,  C.  S.  Aldrich,  M.  W.  Dole, 
and  A.  F.  Holmes  as  Assistants  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  A.  L. 
Moulton  as  Assistant  in  Woodwork  and  Foundry  Work;  M.  G. 
Meriam  as  Assistant  in  Chipping  and  Filing;  Albert  Sauveur  as 
Lecturer  on  Metallography;  Robert  Faulkner,  Moses  Brown,  Jr., 
F.  W.  Horton,  and  R.  C.  Reed  as  Assistants  in  Mining  Engineer- 
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ing  and  Metallurgy;  H.  H.  Needham,  W.  J.  Gill,  and  E.  W.  Niles 
as  Assistants  in  Physics;  F.  A.  Woods,  M.D.,  as  Lecturer  in  His- 
tology and  Embryology;  R.  D.  Mailey,  G.  A.  Abbott,  and  C.  A. 
Kraus  as  Research  Assistants  in  Physical  Chemistry;  and  E.  G. 
Smith,  Research  Associate,  and  G.  C.  Bunker  as  Research  Assist- 
ant, in  Sanitary  Science. 

THE  NEW  YEAR 

After  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the  entering  classes 
consequent  on  the  advance  of  entrance  requirements  and  the  tuition 
fee  last  year,  the  present  class  of  1908  is  of  normal  size.  The  regu- 
lar students  of  the  first  year  have  numbered  in  the  past  four  years 
as  follows:  374,  440,  479,  348,  and  this  year  380.  The  total 
number  of  students  is  1,546,  14  more  than  last  year.  This  gain  is 
particularly  gratifying  in  view  of  the  advance  of  the  tuition  fee 
and  other  more  or  less  adverse  conditions. 

The  number  of  applicants  entering  from  other  colleges  is  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  indicating  a  steady  and  welcome 
growth  in  this  direction.  Among  the  institutions  represented  are 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Amherst  College, 
Anatolia  College,  Beloit  College,  Bethany  College,  Boston  College, 
Boston  University,  Bowdoin  College,  Brown  University,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Centenary  College,  Colby 
College,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Denison  University,  Fairmount  College,  Franklin  College, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Geneva  College,  Harvard  College, 
Hiram  College,  Illinois  College,  Iowa  State  College,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Kansas  State  University,  Lake  Forest  College, 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Mercer  University,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Montana  School  of  Mines,  McKendree  College,  North- 
western University,  Purdue  University,  Princeton  University,  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  St.  Ignatius  College,  St.  Johns  College,  Swarthmore  College, 
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Syracuse  University,  Trinity  College,  University  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Ottawa,  University  of  Roches- 
ter, University  of  Texas,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Wooster,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Williams  College,  Wittenberg  College,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Yale  University. 

The  international  contingent  is  notably  large  and  in  several  re- 
spects of  special  interest.  From  China  come  six  government  stu- 
dents, from  the  Philippines  four.  England,  Scotland,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Sweden,  Armenia,  and  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries are  also  represented. 

The  accession  of  the  Chinese  students  is  of  special  interest  as 
representing  a  new  governmental  policy  in  higher  education. 
Alumni  of  twenty  years'  standing  may  recall  that  six  Chinese 
students  entered  with  the  class  of  '84,  but  were  recalled  by  their 
government  early  in  the  course.  This  year  China  is  again  sending 
fifty  of  her  picked  youth  to  foreign  countries,  about  half  to  Japan, 
a  few  to  Europe,  and  fifteen  to  the  United  States,  of  whom  six  come 
to  the  Institute.  All  have  had  extended  academic  preparation,  and 
one  is  in  the  second  year. 

Eight  naval  cadets  are  entering  the  course  for  naval  constructors, 
making  twenty  students  in  the  three  years  instead  of  the  nine  origi- 
nally anticipated. 

FACULTY  NOTES 

Changes  in  the  Faculty  have  been  exceptionally  numerous,  in- 
cluding the  loss  by  resignation  of  Professors  Rambeau,  Baird,  Dip- 
pold,  Duncan,  Skinner,  and  Norris,  besides  Professor  Whitney, 
whose  appointment  as  non-resident  assistant  professor  of  Theoreti- 
cal Chemistry  was  referred  to  in  the  July  number.  Professor  Son- 
dericker  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned. 

The  President  and  Professors  Cross,  Wells,  Peabody,  Tyler, 
Talbot,  and  Duncan  have  spent  the  summer  vacation  wholly  or 
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partly  in  Europe,  while  Professors  Bartlett  and  Bardwell  have  re- 
turned after  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  The  President  and  Profes- 
sor Cross  were  present  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Professors  Tyler  and 
Bartlett  participated  in  the  International  Congress  of  Mathematics 
at  Heidelberg.  The  President  and  many  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  have  had  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  although 
the  actual  representation  of  the  Institute  at  the  Congress  was  limited. 
Papers  were  presented  by  Professors  Richards,  Sedgwick,  Talbot, 
Noyes,  Walker,  and  Goodwin.  Professor  Allen  presided  at  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education. 

Professor  Tyler  spent  the  last  week  in  August  in  England,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  persons  with  whom  he  had  had  earlier 
correspondence  with  reference  to  sending  students  to  the  Institute. 
A  plan  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  has  been  formulated  in 
Leicester,  an  important  and  progressive  manufacturing  town  in 
central  England.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  interested  in  educa- 
tion has  received  a  scholarship  fund  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  year  for  three  years,  to  be  awarded  on  competitive  ex- 
amination to  a  candidate  prepared  to  enter  the  second  year  at  the 
Institute,  with  the  obligation  of  returning  after  graduation  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Leicester  Technical  School. 

The  outcome  of  this  most  interesting  experiment  will  be  awaited 
with  the  greatest  interest.  So  far  as  can  now  be  anticipated,  a  can- 
didate may  be  expected  to  present  himself  for  admission  to  the 
second  year  on  the  basis  of  examinations  arranged  by  the  Institute 
in  England  in  1905.  The  Leicester  School  corresponds  in  some 
measure  to  such  American  institutions  as  the  Textile  School  at 
Lowell. 

Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey  took  part  in  the  centennial  exercises 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  July  2-5,  and  delivered  an  address 
on  the  "Relations  of  the  University  to  Social  Science  and  Progress." 

The  month  of  October  has  been  notable  in  Boston  for  the  number 
•f  foreign  visitors  of  distinction,  some  of  them  attending  the  Inter- 
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national  Peace  Congress,  others  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Those  most  immediately  interested  in  the  Institute  have  visited 
Boston  on  their  return  from  St.  Louis  to  Europe.  The  Society  ef 
Chemical  Industry  included  a  considerable  body  of  scientific  men, 
and  many  of  the  European  participants  in  the  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science  came  in  a  body  October  2  and  3.  The  Institute 
tendered  them  a  lunch  at  the  Technology  Club  on  Tuesday,  October 
4;  and  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Harvard  and  the  Institute  enter- 
tained the  visitors  at  dinner  at  the  Somerset  the  following  day.  In- 
dividual visitors  have  also  been  numerous. 

The  Christmas  vacation  will  extend  from  December  26  to  31 
inclusive. 

The  Faculty  will  arrange  for  a  meeting  commemorative  of 
President  Rogers  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
December  7,  1904.  Invitations  will  be  limited  to  members  of 
the  Corporation  and  Instructing  Staff  in  addition  to  the  tinder- 
graduates. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

The  total  registration  for  this  year  was  255  students  as  compared 
with  245  last  year,  and  was  distributed  among  the  following 
courses:  Air,  Water,  and  Food  Analysis,  Analytic  Geometry,  Applied 
Mechanics,  Bacteriology,  Carpentry  and  Wood  Turning,  Inorganic 
and  Analytical  Chemistry,  Chipping  and  Filing,  Descriptive  Ge- 
ometry, Design  (Architectural),  Forging,  French,  German,  Integral 
Calculus,  Joinery  and  Pattern  Work,  Machine-tool  Work,  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  Mechanism,  Organic  Analysis,  Organic  Preparations 
and  Reactions,  Pattern  Work,  Physical  Laboratory,  Physics,  Shades 
and  Shadows,  and  Surveying. 

More  students  from  other  colleges  attended  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  universities  and  colleges  represented  by  those  who 
were  taking  work  at  the  Summer  School  were:  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Brown,  Boston,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Arcadia  and  Columbia 
Universities;  the  Universities  of  Vermont,  Toronto,  Georgia,  and 
Trinity;   Geneva,  Bowdoin,  Williams,  St.  Ignatius,  Franklin  and 
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Marshall,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Wellesley,  Mackensie  (Brazil), 
Anatolia  (Turkey),  Colleges;  Worcester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pratt  Institute,  and  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 


DEPARTMENT  NOTES 
CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

Mr.  K.  S.  Sweet,  '93,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  In- 
structor in  Civil  Engineering,  having  charge  of  the  stereotomy  and 
a  portion  of  the  hydraulics,  died  rather  suddenly  on  July  15.  A 
notice  of  him  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  following  graduates  of  the  class  of  1904  have  been  appointed 
assistants  in  the  department  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  appointees  of  last  year;  B.  Blum,  R.  G.  Hartshorne, 
A.  R.  Holbrook,  E.  E.  Stetson,  O.  G.  Thurlow. 

Applications  for  men  have  come  in  in  considerable  numbers  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  the  total  number  was  well  above  the  number 
of  men  available.  Considering  the  dulness  in  general  business,  this 
is  extremely  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  '04, 
however,  have  not  informed  the  department  of  their  whereabouts 
or  whether  they  are  employed,  so  that  a  great  many  applications 
for  men,  requiring  immediate  reply,  have  had  to  be  answered  with 
the  statement  that  no  available  men  were  in  sight. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Thorndike,  '95,  has  been  appointed  temporarily  In- 
structor in  Civil  Engineering,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Thorndike  has  for  some  years  occupied 
a  responsible  position  in  the  office  of  the  city  engineer  of  Boston, 
and  will  not  entirely  sever  his  connection  with  that  department. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Inasmuch  as  the  thesis  work  in  this  department,  and  also  the 
regular  laboratory  work,  is  so  planned  as  to  include  a  considerable 
amount  of  investigation  of  engineering  subjects  upon  a  practical 
scale,  there  are  always  some  problems  of  such  extent  and  impor- 
tance that,  while  by  the  work  performed  during  one  year  certain 
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progress  is  made,  the  research  is  continued  during  one  or  more 
succeeding  years.  The  results  of  such  work,  having  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  have  in  a  number  of  cases  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  engineering  practice. 

Upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  which  is  at  the  present  time  a 
very  live  question  among  engineers, — namely,  the  use  and  capabili- 
ties of  re-enforced  concrete  in  construction, — two  theses  were  carried 
on  in  1902-03,  one  upon  beams  and  the  other  upon  columns,  and 
two  more  in  1903-04.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  a 
part  of  the  results  have  been  already  published  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  subject  is  of  such  importance  that 
a  joint  committee  has  been  formed  from  the  four  following  socie- 
ties; namely,  The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Association  of  Cement 
Manufacturers,  and  the  American  Railway  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association.  Professor  Lanza  is  one  of  the  members  on  the 
part  of  the  first-mentioned  society,  and  also  its  representative  on 
the  sub-committee  on  plan  and  scope. 

Another  investigation  carried  on  in  this  laboratory  during  the 
year  1903-04,  which  is  of  very  general  interest,  was  made  upon  a 
Wainwright  surface  condenser,  capable  of  condensing  about  two 
thousand  pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
data  for  condensers  to  be  used  with  steam  turbines  where  a  high 
vacuum  is  desired,  combined  with  good  economy  in  the  amount  of 
condensing  water  employed.  The  condenser  experimented  upon 
was  specially  made  and  presented  to  the  department  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  experiments,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  results,  the  com- 
pany has  replaced  it  by  a  new  one  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  us  to  carry  the  investigation  farther. 

Another  subject  of  very  general  engineering  interest,  upon  which 
a  thesis  was  carried  on  in  1903-04,  is  that  of  the  strength  of  loco- 
motive connecting  rods;  and  in  connection  with  this  investigation, 
a  series  of  eight  full-size  steel  rods,  made  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  were  tested  in  compression,  and  valu- 
able results  obtained. 

A  treatise  on  Mechanism  by  Professors  Schwamb  and  Merrill, 
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published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  is  now  in  press.     The  follow- 
ing papers  have   been   recently  published    by   Professor    Lanza: 

1.  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Status  of  Testing  in  the  United  States, 
(Proceedings    American    Society    for   Testing     Materials,   1904); 

2.  Tests  of  Materials  of  Constuction :  Timber  (International  Engin- 
eering Congress,  1904). 

BIOLOGY 

By  a  rearrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  fourth  year,  two  new 
subjects  now  appear  for  the  first  time  upon  the  tabular  view:  namely, 
municipal  laboratory  methods  and  plant  physiology.  The  former 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Winslow,  Instructor  in  Biology,  and  is 
designed  to  equip  graduates  of  Course  VII.  with  some  of  the  latest 
technical  methods  peculiar  to  municipal  laboratories  of  bacteriology, 
hygiene,  and  sanitation.  Several  of  the  graduates  of  the  Institute 
are  already  filling  important  positions  in  such  State  or  municipal 
laboratories,  the  number  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing  with  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  duties  of  communities  towards  the  pub- 
lic health.  Plant  physiology  will  be  taught  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
and  is  designed  chiefly  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  work 
in  general  physiology  of  living  things. 

Dr.  Weysse  has  accepted  the  Assistant  Professorship  of  Biology 
in  Boston  University,  but  will  continue  to  give  one  or  two  of  the 
shorter  courses  in  zoology  at  the  Institute.  The  classes  of  Boston 
University  students  which  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  taught 
in  certain  biological  subjects  in  the  Institute  laboratories  have  been 
withdrawn,  a  new  biological  laboratory  having  been  provided,  for 
greater  convenience  and  economy,  in  Boston  University  itself.  Of 
this  new  laboratory  Dr.  Weysse  has  been  made  Director. 

Professor  Sedgwick  finished  his  work  for  the  State  of  Missouri  on 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  May,  the  case  closing  with  his  rebuttal 
testimony.  It  now  only  remains  for  this,  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  sanitary  cases,  to  be  argued  before,  and  decided  by,  the 
full  Bench  in  Washington. 

Professor  Sedgwick  was  one  of  the  two  appointed  speakers  in 
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the  Public  Health  Section  of  the  recent  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  other  speaker 
being  Dr.  E.  J.  Lederle,  health  commissioner  of  New  York  City 
during  Mayor  Low's  administration.  The  subject  assigned  to  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  was  ''The  Relation  of  Public  Health  Science  to 
Other  Sciences."  On  his  way  home  from  the  Congress,  Professor 
Sedgwick  addressed  (by  invitation)  the  teachers  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  "A  Neglected  Subject  in  the  School  Curriculum"  (physi- 
ology, hygiene,  and  sanitation). 

Mr.  F.  F.  Longley,  a  graduate  student  of  biology  and  sanitary 
engineering  during  the  greater  part  of  last  year,  has  been  engaged 
by  Messrs.  Hazen  and  Whipple  (themselves  Institute  men)  to  make 
a  test-run  of  the  new  municipal  water  filter  just  built  by  them  at 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  to  protect  that  city  from  a  repetition  of  its  dis- 
astrous experience  of  last  year  with  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever 
due  to  polluted  water.  Mr.  Longley  has  just  completed  a  similar 
test  of  the  new  municipal  water  filter  at  Moline,  111.,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Professor  E.  G.  Smith,  the  eminent  sanitary 
expert  of  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Loch  ridge,  also  recently  a  graduate  student  of  sani- 
tary engineering  and  biology,  was  intimately  associated  with  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  in  his  work  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  case, 
and  at  the  end  gave  important  testimony  based  on  his  own  investi- 
gations. He  has  lately  made  a  detailed  sanitary  survey  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  reservoirs  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  water  commis- 
sioners of  that  city,  and  has  now  been  appointed  to  an  important 
permanent  position  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
filters  of  the  water  supply  of  Springfield,  for  which  a  special  appro- 
priation of  ^300,000  has  been  made  by  the  city  council. 

Professor  Prescott  has  resigned  his  connection  as  Lecturer  in 
Bacteriology  and  Industrial  Biology  with  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Framingham,  in  order  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Simmons 
College. 

Mr.  Winslow  devoted  the  summer  to  work  at  the  Sanitary  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  Sewerage  Experiment  Station  and  to  the 
preparation  of  a  volume  on  Industrial  Microscopy,  which  he  now 
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has  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  It  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  his  class 
work  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Phelps  also  has  given  the  whole  summer  to  work  at  the  Re- 
search Laboratory,  and  he  and  Mr.  Winslow  have  now  completed 
investigations  there  which,  together  with  the  work  of  students  asso- 
ciated with  them  at  the  Sewage  Station,  will  make  four  valuable 
papers  for  early  publication. 

Two  of  the  popular  leaflets  on  sanitary  subjects  which  the  donor 
of  the  Sewage  Experiment  Fund  desired  to  have  published  have 
now  appeared.  Both  are  in  "Series  A. — On  Dirt  and  Disease/' 
one  being  entitled  "Why  Dirt  is  Dangerous,"  the  other  "Why  Dirty 
Milk  is  Dangerous."  Both  have  had  their  original  appearance  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of  Health. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  any  alumnus  on  request. 
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THE   GRADUATES 

ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  M.  I.  T. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  Everett  Morss,  '85,  chairman;  Henry  B.  Wood,  '76;  Timothy 
W.  Sprague,  '87;  William  A.  Johnston,  '92;  Leo  W.  Pickert,  '93. 


REPORT   OF    THE    TREASURER    OF    THE    TECH    REUNION    COMMITTEE. 

Receipts, 

From  sales  of  tickets ^,138.92 

From  Alumni  Association 1,000.00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 3.00 

From  Guarantee  Fund 524*15 

From  interest  on  bank  deposit 15*47 

17,681.54 
Expenditures. 

Publicity  and  correspondence ^97.19 

"Pop"  concert i»593*27 

Excursion 2,417.55 

Somerset  banquet 1,867.20 

Rogers  Building  illumination 118.87 

Badges 231.31  , 

Hospitality 105.96 

Headquarters 408.99 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 41.20 

17,681.54 

Edward  G.  Thomas, 

Treasurer. 
Boston,  Aug.  19, 1904. 
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REUNION    STUNT  PRIZE 

The  prize  for  the  best  stunt  at  the  reunion  excursion  was  awarded 
to  the  class  of  '68  through  its  secretary,  Professor  Richards.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Excursion  Committee  to  ask  President 
Pritchett  to  make  the  presentation  at  the  Somerset  banquet;  but, 
as  time  did  not  allow,  the  committee  invited  Professor  Richards 
to  a  dinner  at  Young's,  and  presented  it  with  fitting  ceremonies. 

It  was  a  small  polished  oak  keg,  with  a  removable  head  filled 
with  Tech  steins.     It  was  inscribed : — 

STUNT  PRIZE 

PRESENTED  TO  THE   CLASS   OF   '68 
FIRST  IN  TECH, 
FIRST  IN   STUNTS, 
FIRST  AT  THE    KEG  THAT  CARRIES   GOOD   CHEER 


WASHINGTON   SOCIETY  OF  THE  M.  I.  T. 

Our  June  meeting  fell  on  a  miserably  rainy  night,  the  20th,  but 
fifteen  men  turned  out  as  it  was,  and  had  a  glorious  dinner  at  the 
Cabin  John  Bridge  Hotel.  Several  of  the  men  were  among  those 
who  had  been  on  to  the  reunion,  and  were  even  then  under  the 
spell  of  that  great  event;  and  the  ''stay-at-homes"  were  soon  made 
to  believe  that  they  had  missed  one  of  the  most  important  spec- 
tacles of  the  century. 

The  men  got  together  again  on  July  15  for  an  informal  smoker 
and  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  the  society  to  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Fay, 
Our  guest  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  merger  proposition,  which 
was  the  signal  for  an  open  discussion.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  weakening  in  the  attitude  of  the  alumni  here  upon  this  matter. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  home  of  the  University  Club,  our 
society  having  been  the  first  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  holding 
its  meeting  at  the  club-house.  This  was  eminently  fitting,  inasmuch 
as  the  club  owes  its  inception  to  members  of  our  society.  The 
building  was  thrown  open  for  inspection  July  4,  and  the  large  crowd 
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of  college  men  who  attended  that  day  were  delighted  with  the  ex- 
cellent quarters  in  which  the  club  was  installed.  Large  framed 
photographs  of  all  the  presidents  of  the  Institute  arranged  about  a 
bronze  seal  form  a  conspicuous  feature  on  one  of  the  walls,  these 
decorations  having  been  a  gift  from  our  society.  A  large  room  on 
the  third  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  alumni  gatherings,  and  was 
located  as  near  the  roof  as  possible  to  allow  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  raised  without  disturbing  the  cogitations  of  those  in  the 
rooms  below.  The  grill  and  dining  rooms  are  in  the  basement,  the 
lounging-parlors  and  reading-room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  billiard, 
pool,  card,  and  writing  rooms  and  office  on  the  second  floor. 

The  following  committee  has  been  elected  to  co-operate  with  the 
Technology  Fund  Committee:  Winthrop  Cole,  '87,  chairman;  B. 
Herman,  '99;  F.  D.  B.  Ingalls,  '01;  and  A.  W.  Proctor,  '99.  The 
Washington  Society  extends  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  new 
association  at  Annapolis.  Albert  S.  Merrill,  '00, 

Bureau  of  Standards. 

THE  TECH   SOCIETY  OF   PHILADELPHIA 

We  are  planning  to  make  this  winter  a  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  society.  In  other  words,  we  intend  so  to  organize  the  society 
that  it  shall  be  not  only  a  social  club,  but  one  which  will  be  of  posi- 
tive benefit  to  its  members  and  to  Tech  men  who  are  new-comers 
to  the  city.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  young  yet.  Reck- 
oning from  the  date  of  our  reorganization,  we  have  only  had  two 
meetings  in  which  to  get  well  acquainted;  but  we  feel  ourselves 
healthy,  the  spirit  of  the  reunion  is  behind  us,  and,  when  this  fall 
we  have  adopted  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  again  take  our  place  in  the  line  with  the  stalwart  Tech  societies 
of  New  York,  Washington,  and  the  North-west. 

Our  reorganization  came  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
"Steve"  Gardner,  '02,  who,  with  ten  other  Tech  men,  all  residents 
of  Woodbury,  N.J.,  to  back  him  up,  decided  that  it  was  a  crying 
shame  that  "Tech"  meetings  were  not  held  occasionally  somewhere 
nearer  than  New  York.  Early  in  February  circulars  were  sent  out 
to  the  younger  alumni  announcing  a  dinner  to  be  held  at  the  "Gar- 
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rick,"  in  Philadelphia,  March  2.  Forty-odd  men  responded,  and 
we  had  a  rousing  meeting  and  a  good  time  all  around.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  transact  temporary  business  and  to  arrange 
for  a  regular  meeting  to  represent  all  alumni  residing  in  and  about 
Philadelphia.  This  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  men : 
James  Swan,  '91;  Benj.  Adams,  '95;  Frank  Keisker,  '97;  Chester  F. 
Drake,  '98;  S.  A.  Gardner,  Jr.,  '02. 

March  20  about  180  circulars  were  sent  out* to  all  the  men  whose 
addresses  we  could  get  hold  of  residing  within  twenty  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, announcing  the  fact  that  a  movement  was  started  to  re- 
organize the  society.  The  annual  dues  were  set  at  one  dollar, 
registration  cards  were  sent  out,  and  a  regular  meeting  called  for 
April  15.  This  meeting,  which  was  entirely  informal  in  character, 
was  held  at  the  T  Square  Club  rooms  on  Chancellor  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, and  twenty-five  men  were  present.  Beer,  smoking  ma- 
terial, and  a  light  lunch  were  served  without  charge,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  such  meetings  could  be  held  oftener  and 
to  better  advantage  than  the  more  formal  dinners.  The  following 
permanent  officers  for  1904  were  elected:  Mr.  Benj.  Adams,  '95, 
president;  William  Gage  Snow,  '89,  vice-president;  S.  A.  Gard- 
ner, Jr.,  *02,  secretary-treasurer;  A.  W.  Ayer,  '89,  Chester  F. 
Drake,  '98,  Frank  H.  Keisker,  '97,  J.  Peterson  Ryder,  '84,  Samuel 
Sadtler,  '95,  Paul  Weeks,  '02,  executive  committee ;  and  the  soci- 
ety was  launched  with  fifty-six  regular  members. 

It  was  voted  to  send  for  copies  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  other  societies,  and  that  the  committee  should  take  up  this  ques- 
tion and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  So  affairs  ended  in 
the  spring.  A  few  of  us  attended  the  reunion.  I  am  afraid  our 
delegation  was  small,  but  those  that  went  returned  most  enthusias- 
tic over  the  good  times  they  had,  and  with  enough  Tech  spirit  in- 
stilled into  their  veins  to  enliven  our  whole  society. 

As  for  news  from  our  members,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  note  the  loss 
by  removal  of  our  chief  promoter  and  secretary-treasurer,  Steve 
Gardner,  who  left  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Company  in  Au- 
gust to  take  a  position  with  the  Holland  Submarine  Boat  Company 
of  New   Suffolk,   L.I.     Friends    of  his  will   be    doubtless    inter- 
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ested  to  know  that  his  former  room-mate,  Carl  Allen,  '02,  was  last 
heard  from  in  Honolulu,  bound  for  'Frisco,  acting  as  second 
mate  on  the  steel  clipper  ship  ''Hawaiian  Isles."  It  is  also  ru- 
mored that  we  are  about  to  lose  Allen  Loomis,  '99.  Harold  A. 
Everett,  *02,  is  a  temporary  resident  with  us  in  Woodbury  while 
working  for  the  United  States  Light-house  Board.  He  returns  to 
Tech  in  October  to  take  up  his  duties  as  assistant  in  Course  XIII. 

Jere.  R.  Daniell,  '97,  Acting  Secretary^ 

102  Cooper  Street,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES 

1868. 
Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards,  Sec.y  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Whitney  Conant  was  married  September  8  to  Miss  Mary  Fran- 
ces Doe  at  Lexington. — Robert  H.  Richards  has  been  at  home 
all  summer,  writing  up  notes  for  his  classes  in  mining. — Eli  Forbes 
had  his  usual  trip  for  his  vacation  to  Campobello. — Bryant  Tilden 
is  back  at  Jamestown,  So.  Dak. 

1876. 
John  R.  Freeman,  Sec,  145  Morris  Avenue,  Providence,  R.I. 


The  following  is  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal  of  September 
27,  1904  ^- 

Charles  A.  Morey  died  suddenly  at  Winona,  Minn.,  September  26.  He 
was  bom  Aug.  9,  1851,  in  Vershire,  Orange  County,  Vt.,  where  he  lived 
on  a  farm  with  the  family  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  when  his  parents 
settled  in  Wabasha  County,  this  State,  where  he  lived  on  a  farm  till  18649 
when  the  family  moved  to  Lake  City.  In  1871  he  entered  the  Winona 
Normal  School,  and  was  graduated  in  1872.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology^,  there  taking  a  special 
course  in  sciences,  preparatory  to  accepting  a  position  in  the  Winona  Normal 
School  as  professor.  He  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Normal  School 
in  1876,  upon  the  resignation  of  President  Phelps. 

Although  Morey  was  compelled  to  leave  in  the  second  year  of 
his  course,  he  was  counted  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  class. 
He  was  especially  strong  in  physics,  and  did  some  excellent  work 
in  the  laboratory  on  an  improved  phonoautograph,  which  is  said 
to  have  materially  advanced  the  state  of  the  art  and  been  the  fore- 
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runner  of  the  phonograph.  He  was  a  friend  of  Professor  Boutelle, 
of  whom  the  Review  published  an  obituary  note  last  year.  Morey 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  Winona, 
and  a  few  years  later  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Winona  to  become  a  partner  in  the  law  office  of 
his  father-in-law;  and  from  various  sources  I  have  understood  that 
he  had  become  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  State. 
— John  R.  Freeman  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from 
Brown  University  at  the  last  Commencement. 


1877. 
Richard  A.  Hale,  Sec.^  Lawrence,  Mass. 


H.  H.  Carter,  of  the  Metropolitan  Construction  Company,  is  busy 
with  some  large  sewer  construction  contracts  in  the  Back  Bay  Dis- 
trict, Boston. — ^The  class  secretary  recently  made  a  visit  to  the 
works  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
of  which  F.  W.  Wood,  ''/'/,  is  president.  The  Marine  and  Dock 
Department  has  a  large  amount  of  interesting  work  in  process  of 
construction,  including  steamers  for  dredging  purposes  and  for  coast 
trade.  Among  the  most  interesting  work  under  construction  was 
a  large  steel  floating  dock,  500  feet  in  length  and  150  feet  in  width, 
being  built  for  the  United  States  government  to  go  to  Cavite,  P.I.  It 
is  designed  to  dock  the  largest  battleship  constructed,  and  will  be 
towed  to  Cavite  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  last  of  the 
year.  A  contract  has  been  taken  for  several  New  York  Staten 
Island  ferry  boats,  which  will  keep  the  works  in  active  operation 
for  some  time  to  come.  Several  other  M.  I.  T.  men  are  engaged 
in  various  parts  of  the  plant. — A  call  was  made  at  Plainfield,  N.J., 
where  H.  D.  Hibbard,  y^y  is  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Manganese  Steel  Safe  Company,  with  works  located  at  this  place. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  hard  properties  of  this  steel,  ordinary  steel- 
cutting  tools  cannot  be  used,  and  emery  wheels  in  specially  designed 
grinding  machines  are  used  in  making  the  joints.  These  machines 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Hibbard,  and  accomplish  results  which  would 
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otherwise  be  practically  impossible.  The  safes  and  vaults  are  ren- 
dered burglar-proof  by  the  use  of  this  steel. — George  J.  Baldwin, 
'77,  was  one  of  the  most  distant  members  to  attend  the  reunion. 
He  is  much  interested  in  electric  light  and  water  power  companies 
in  the  South. — George  A.  Nelson,  ^jy^  assistant  city  engineer  at 
Lowell,  has  the  superintendence  of  the  sewer  work  at  present,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  force  in  this  department. 


1881. 
Frank  E.  Came,  S/r.,  17  Place  d'Armes  Hill,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


Lieutenant  Henry  N.  Sweet  got  mixed  up  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent with  Mr.  Borden,  of  Fall  River,  about  two  weeks  after  the 
reunion,  and  was  laid  up  for  almost  two  months.  He  is  out  again, 
and  all  right  now. — Frank  Chase  is  mining  engineer  with  the  Great 
Eastern  Mining  Company  of  London,  England,  at  their  mine  at 
Mandalay,  Burmah. — Frank  RoUins's  name  is  still  in  strong  evi- 
dence in  New  Hampshire  during  Old  Home  Week,  of  which  he 
was  the  institutor. 

1882. 
Walter  B.  Snow,  S^r.,  Russell  Avenue,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Hersey  is  now  connected  with  the  Wadsworth  Braiding  Company, 
of  456  Potter  Avenue,  Providence,  R.L  His  home  address  is  8 
Parkside  Road,  same  city. — ^The  following  record  of  service  of  A.  B. 
Jackson,  who  was  with  the  class  in  its  Freshman  year,  appears  in 
CuUum's  History  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Military  Academy:  "Served 
West  Point,  in  Department  of  Mathematics  1887  to  1891;  served 
with  his  regiment  at  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  1891--96;  professor  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics,  University  of  Nebraska,  1897;  died,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  Nov.  19,  1897." — Manning  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Wheeler  Condenser  and  Engineering  Company,  and  is 
now  in  the  East. — Munroe  is  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Technol- 
ogy Fund  Committee. — ^The  September  issue  of  House  and  Garden 
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contains  an  illustrated  description  of  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Frank  Cheney,  Jr.,  at  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


1883. 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  Secy  27  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  Tilden  Gibbons  lunched  with  the  secretary  recently.  Gibbons 
is  engaged  in  accounting  in  New  York  City.  His  son,  twenty  years 
old,  is  on  the  crew  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. — Horace  Gale 
and  Frank  Davis  have  headquarters  at  247  Atlantic  Avenue.  These 
two,  with  George  Underwood,  represent  the  class  upon  Technology 
Fund  subscriptions. — ^The  secretary  recently  attended  the  Congress 
of  Accountants  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  as  the  delegate  representing 
Massachusetts. 

1885. 
I.  W.  LrrcHFiELD,  Sec,  161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

The  advent  of  the  "*85  Hustler,"  to  which  the  success  of  the 
reunion  was  no  doubt  largely  due,  added  much  to  the  fame  of  the 
class  of  '85,  as  the  first  monthly  periodical  thus  far  reported.  Not 
that  it  appears  every  month,  but  monthly  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
published  oftener  than  once  a  month.  To  many  anxious  inquirers 
we  would  say  that  there  will  be  another  issue  before  Christmas.  It 
will  be  our  annual  uncensored  number.  The  various  historians  of 
the  reunion  have  failed  to  note  one  of  the  most  important  and  im- 
posing features, — the  illumination  of  the  '85  class  tree  after  the  "Pop" 
concert.  The  tree  is  an  American  elm,  presented  to  the  class  by 
the  city  of  Boston  through  its  forester,  and  occupies  nearly  all  the 
campus  officially  recognized  as  ours  by  President  Walker.  It  was 
loudly  cheered  by  the  assembled  multitude.  Electric  effects  by 
Professor  Morss. — Morss,  by  the  way,  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  Income  Fund  Committee,  which  of  course  accounts  for  the 
immediate  success  of  the  enterprise.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  took  the  mining  course,  but  his  record  as  a  financial  engineer 
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will  no  doubt  entitle  him  to  that  degree  when  the  returns  are  all  in. 
The  Technology  Fund  promises  to  set  a  new  mark  for  Institute 
alumni  in  keeping  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reunion.  The  class 
of  '85  will  do  its  part,  as  usual. — ^The  search-lights  of  Port  Arthur 
may  not  know  it,  but  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  one  dark  night  this 
summer,  they  shone  upon  our  new  president,  Charles  R.  Richards. 
Richards  shook  the  dust  of  New  York  from  his  feet  Dec.  5,  1903, 
and  returned  to  the  welcoming  arms  of  his  friends  Sept.  10,  1904, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  He 
says  that  a  visitor  to  Japan  would  hardly  know  that  she  was  at  war. 
— ^While  spending  his  vacation  in  the  White  Mountains,  Oakes 
Ames  climbed  Iron  Mountain  in  his*  automobile, — a  feat  never  before 
accomplished. — One  of  the  great  features  of  the  '85  stunt  at  the 
reunion  excursion  was  Billy  Spalding's  exhibition  of  bone  juggling. 
It  was  a  great  act,  and  recalled  the  first  Tech  show, — ^the  great  and 
only  minstrel  performance  given  in  Union  Hall,  about  1883.  Billy 
had  a  chance  then  and  there  to  go  on  the  road  with  Leavitt's  No.  3 
troupe,  and  P.  G.  Shortis,  banjo  soloist,  said  it.  This  teaches  us 
that  opportunity  is  often  lost  through  indecision. — Please  bear  in 
mind  that  next  year  is  our  twentieth  anniversary,  and  there  will 
be  something  doing.  '85  will  be  in  the  lime  light,  and  will  again 
demonstrate  that  "age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite 
variety."  Better  begin  to  rub  some  gum  goozleum  on  your  joints, 
and  brush  the  side  foliage  over  that  bald  spot,  for  we  may  have  to 
play  ''follow  your  leader,"  and  Bob  Richardson  may  be  ''it." 


1887. 
Edward  G.  Thomas,  Sec.^  4  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  June  number  of  the  Architectural  Record  contains  an  illus- 
trated article,  by  A.  O.  Elzner,  on  the  "First  Concrete  Sky-scraper  ' 
in  the  World."    This  building  is  the  Ingalls  Building,  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Vine  Streets,  Cincinnati,  of  which  Mr.  Elzner  was  the                 / 
architect.    The  building  is  210  feet  high,  16  stories,  and  contains                 | 
no  structural  iron,  the  walls,  floors,  columns,  stairs,  etc.,  being  com-                 [ 
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posed  of  twisted  bars  bedded  in  concrete,  the  building  forming  a 
concrete  monolith.  The  walls  are  only  eight  inches  thick. — T.  W. 
Sprague  has  just  returned  from  an  investigation  of  coal  lands  in 
West  Virginia,  which  occupied  him  during  the  month  of  August. — 
F.  M.  Wakefield  has  moved  into  very  commodious  quarters  at  9  Park 
Street.  He  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Bar  Harbor, 
where  he  is  building  a  number  of  houses.  He  expects  work  on  the 
Nashua  (N.H.)  post-office  building  to  be  started  very  soon. — Henry 
Souther  is  serving  on  a  jury  of  awards  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition. — Arthur  Nickels  spent  much  of  the  summer  at  his 
home  in  Cherryfield,  Me.,  but  passed  through  Boston  recently  on 
his  way  to  Encampment,  Wyo.,  where  he  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  engineering  work  of  the  North  American  Copper  Company. — 
F.  C.  Todd  reports  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Lydia,  on  August  11, 
and  says  that  she  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought  and  study  and 
a  credit  to  the  class  of  '87.  Since  the  Baltimore  fire,  when  the 
offices  of  the  General  Electric  Company  were  burned,  Todd's 
headquarters  have  been  at  the  Mt.  Royal  apartment  house,  Balti- 
more.— ^N.  P.  Ames  Carter  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  automobile 
fraternity,  with  a  large  Knox  runabout. 


1888. 
William  G.  Snow,  Sec,  245  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


William  T.  Keough  was  married,  June  29,  to  Miss  Rose  Butler,  of 
East  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keough  reside  at  326  Saratoga  Street, 
East  Boston. — Dwight  H.  Perkins,  architect,  of  Chicago,  is  a  re- 
cent contributor  to  GooJ  Housekeeping  of  articles  on  heating,  ven- 
tilation, and  health. — ^William  H.  Blood,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  District  Steam  Heating  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. — Stone  &  Webster  have  been  retained 
by  Secretary  Morton  of  the  Navy  Department  to  examine  the  vari- 
ous lighting  and  power  plants  in  all  the  United  States  navy  yards, 
and  report  on  the  desirability  of  combining  them  into  one  power 
plant  for  each  yard. — Stephen  Child,  landscape  architect,  repons 
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that  he  is  very  busy  on  new  work  in  his  b'ne  at  the  present  time. — 
George  W.  Hainblet  takes  pride  in  a  steam  automobile  which  he 
is  using  in  touring  the  country  around  Lawrence,  Mass.,  built  en- 
tirely at  the  shops  of  the  Hamblet  Machine  Company,  of  which  he 
is  proprietor. — Edwin  S.  Webster  entered  his  automobile  boat 
**Auto  Win"  in  the  races  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  and  won  every 
race  in  which  it  was  entered,  including  the  Gay  cup.  This  is  a 
remarkable  performance,  considering  the  fact  that  Mr.  Webster 
built  the  boat  principally  for  the  use  of  his  family.  His  boat  showed 
better  endurance  than  the  high-powered  freak  racing  machines, 
and  consequently  won  a  greater  number  of  races. 


1889. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Laws,  Sec.y  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


Prof.  F.  H.  Thorp,  of  the  Institute,  writes  as  follows: — 

I  have  recently  returned  from  our  Summer  School  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry, after  a  very  pleasant  trip  through  Central  New  York.  We  started 
June  8,  and  disbanded  June  25  at  Buffalo.  I  am  too  busy  just  now  to 
write  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  happened  and  the  fine  treatment  we  had 
from  past  Tech  men  and  others,  but  will  do  so  at  some  later  date. 

The  nature  and  practical  importance  of  such  a  trip  as  that  which 
Professor  Thorp  has  just  conducted  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing press  reports.  The  first  is  from  the  North  Adams  Tran- 
script:— 

Twelve  members  of  the  Class  of  Industrial  Chemistry  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  with  F.  H.  Thorp,  professor  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry,  are  in  this  city  to-day,  which  is  their  first  stopping- 
place  in  a  tour  of  industrial  communities.  The  young  men  visited  the 
Arnold  Print  Works  this  morning,  and  were  shown  through  the  enure  plant 
for  purposes  of  observing  the  processes  employed  in  cloth  printing.  They 
will  visit  a  number  of  industrial  plants  in  the  course  of  their  trip  through 
this  section,  and  expect  to  go  to  Stamford,  to  go  through  the  plant  of  the 
Stamford  Chemical  Company. 
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Later  report  of  the  party  is  found  in  the  Syracuse  Post-Stan  Jar  J  ^ 
which  says: — 

Thirteen  students  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston,  accompanied  by  Professors  F.  H.  Thorp  and  W.  H.  Walker,  of 
the  "Chemistry  Department  of  that  institution,  arrived  in  this  city  yester- 
day afternoon,  to  inspect  a  number  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  Syracuse 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  here.  The 
party  will  remain  in  this  city  to-day,  leaving  to-morrow  morning  for  Olean. 
The  only  inspection  made  by  the  students  yesterday  afternoon  was  at  the 
salt  blocks,  where  they  investigated  the  process  of  making  salt,  and  learned 
some  of  the  practical  points  in  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity.  Pro- 
fessor Thorp  stated  last  evening  that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  plant 
viewed  by  the  students,  and  would  have  liked  more  time  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  it.  The  plans  of  the  party  for  to-day  include  visits  to  the  Onon- 
daga Pottery  Company  in  West  Fayette  Street,  the  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany in  Magnolia  Street,  and  the  Empire  Cement  Works  at  Warner.  At 
each  of  these  places  the  students  will  study,  in  a  general  way,  the  engineer- 
ing and  chemical  aspects  of  the  industries. 

This  tour  of  various  manufacturing  concerns  is  made  once  every  two 
years,  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  the  first  nme  Syracuse 
has  been  visited  in  a  number  of  years.  The  students  from  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  the  Institute  are  allowed  to  elect  this  work,  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  summer  school  and  is  intended  to  give  them  a  view  of  a  variety  of 
pracdcal  industrial  operations. 

The  party  has  already  visited  several  important  manufacturing  places 
in  the  East,  and  will  stop  at  various  points  between  this  city  and  Niagara 
Falls,  where  they  will  disband  and  return  to  their  homes  for  vacadon.  The 
itinerary  this  year  includes  the  following  places:  North  Adams,  Mass.; 
Stamford,  Vt.;  Mechanicsville,  Ballston,  Glens  Falls,  Syracuse,  Olean,  Sil- 
ver Springs,  Warsaw,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

— Henry  M.  Hobart  is  continuing  his  studies  in  the  general  design 
of  electrical  machinery.  The  Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Electri- 
cal  Engineers  (London)  for  May  contains  a  paper  on  "The  Rated 
Speed  of  Electric  Motors  as  AfFecring  the  Type  to  be  Employed." 
He  summarizes  his  principal  conclusions  as  follows:  I.  Inductive 
motors  are,  for  all  capacities,  considerably  cheaper  than  continuous- 
current  motors  of  equivalent  ratings.    II.  The  general  performance 
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and  the  mechanical  construction  of  induction  motors  improve  rap- 
idly with  increasing  rated  speed.  III.  The  general  performance 
and  the  mechanical  construction  of  continuous-current  motors  im- 
prove rapidly  with  decreasing  rated  speed.  IV.  The  use  of  low- 
speed  induction  motors  and  very  high-speed  continuous-current 
motors  ought  to  be  avoided  whenever  this  is  commercially  prac- 
ticable. In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  such  distinguished  authori- 
ties as  Dr.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson  and  W.  B.  Esson  participated. 
All  paid  tribute  to  the  very  important  work  Hobart  is  doing  in  his 
chosen  field. — Hollis  French  states: — 

The  largest  work  which  we  have  on  hand  at  present  is  the  dam  at  Garvins 
Falls,  N.H.,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  which  is  practically  completed.  We 
have  been  engaged  on  work  at  this  point  for  several  years,  but  the  present 
dam  was  not  started  until  eleven  months  ago,  since  which  time  we  have  been 
able  to  complete  it.  The  falls  are  now  developed  for  6,000  horse  power, 
all  of  which  is  transmitted  to  Manchester,  fifteen  miles  away.  The  man- 
agement of  the  work  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  J.  W.  Rollins,  Jr., 
'78,  of  the  firm  of  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins,  who  were  the  contractors 
for  the  work,  with  whom  our  relations  have  been  very  pleasant.  We  have 
recently  remodelled  the  electric  light  station  for  the  Fall  River  Electric 
Light  Company.    My  third  son,  Hollis  Stratton,  was  bom  August  15. 

— Clifford  F.  Crosby  is  with  the  Albert  B.  Franklin  Company, 
with  address  at  165  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston,  Mass. — Rev. 
Charles  E.  Beals  is  now  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  being  pas- 
tor of  the  Prospect  Street  Church  (the  First  Evangelical  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Cambridgeport).  His  residence  is  at  3  Ells- 
worth Avenue. — F.  L.  Dame  is  engineer  to  the  Committee  on  Local 
Companies  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Schenectady,  making  frequent  trips  to  inspect  the  various  in- 
stallations under  its  charge.  This  committee  attends  to  the  inter- 
ests owned  by  the  General  Electric  Company  in  local  lighting  and 
railway  plants. — It  is  noted  in  the  June  11  number  of  the  Engin- 
eering Record  that  Professor  Arthur  L.  Williston,  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  is  a  member  of  the  commission  to  outline  the 
scheme  on  which  the  work  of  the  new  Carnegie  Technical  Schools 
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of  Pittsburg  is  to  be  administered.  The  problem  laid  before  the 
architects  under  this  scheme  is  that  of  providing  for  the  instruction 
of  four  thousand  students,  including  both  day  and  night  classes. — 
From  Boston  Evening  Transcripty  Sept.  20,  1904: — 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  of  Brookline,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  School 
Board  of  that  town,  to  succeed  Prentiss  Cummings,  who  several  months 
ago  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
board  for  several  years.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  chosen.  He  was 
bom  in  Roxbuiy  in  1868,  but  has  lived  in  Brookline  since  1878.  He  at- 
tended first  a  private  school,  and  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  the  Brookline  High  School,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1889,  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department.  For  two  years  after 
receiving  his  degree  he  remained  at  Technology  as  a  member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  He  is  now  treasurer  and  an  executive  officer  of  the  Arlington 
Mills  Corporation.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  been  identified  with  public  move- 
ments in  Brookline.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Brookline  Education  Soci- 
ety and  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Arkwright  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Association,  and  of  the  Country,  Technology,  and  Union  Clubs. 


1890. 
George  L.  Gilmore,  Sec.y  Lexington,  Mass. 


Winthrop  T.  Hodges,  in  the  examination  held  in  July  for  the 
position  of  appraiser  of  machinery  for  the  port  of  Boston,  passed 
with  the  highest  mark,  and  received  the  appointment. — E.  V.  Seeler 
is  in  business  by  himself  as  an  architect,  with  oflEices  at  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building  in  Philadelphia. — F.  P.  Royce  is  now  making 
his  home  in  Dedham,  Mass. — Frederick  E.  Kingsbury,  who  will 
probably  be  best  remembered  by  the  boys  as  one  of  our  buglers  in 
our  Freshman  battalion,  died  at  his  home  in  Keene,  N.H.,  June 
25,  from  burns  received  in  a  gasoline  explosion  in  his  automobile 
house.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  engaged  in  filling  the  naphtha 
tanks  when  the  explosion  occurred.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
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children. — Benton  Sturges  was  among  the  entries  in  Chicago  at  the 
Midlothian  Club  Summer  Golf  Tournament.  He  qualified  for  the 
Burr  Oaks  cup,  and  was  not  beaten  until  the  semi-finals. — Calvin 
W.  Rice  has  at  last  become  a  Benedict.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Ellen  Moseley  Weibezahn  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  August  6. — Dr. 
Franklin  W.  White  and  Miss  Ethel  Plummer  Bowen  were  married 
Sept.  I,  1904,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Plainfield,  N.J. — 

• 
Mr.  W.  B.  Poland  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Divi- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-westera  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  and  will  assume  charge  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Poland  will  spend  a  month  or  six 
weeks  investigating  the  project  in  the  interests  of  capitalists. 

If  his  report  is  favorable,  the  parties  he  represents  will  finance  the  road, 
which  is  to  eictend  from  Cape  Resurrection  northwardly  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  Yukon  River. 

Mr.  Poland  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  began  his  railroad  career  on  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Railway,  where  he 
had  charge  of  surveys  and  maintenance  for  a  number  of  years. — Engineering 
NewSy  Oct.  13,  1904. 

1891. 
Howard  C.  Forbes,  Sec.y  4  State  Street,  Boston. 


Herbert  S.  Kimball  announces  his  engagement  to  Miss  Florence 
M.  Phillips. — Robert  S.  Ball  was  in  this  country  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electrical  engineers. — ^Walter  B.  Douglas,  vice-president 
of  the  New  England  Structural  Company,  states  that  his  company 
has  secured  the  contract  for  the  steel  work  on  the  first  section  of 
the  new  Washington  Street  Subway  in  Boston.  This  will  require 
about  four  hundred  tons  of  material. — James  Swan,  of  the  United 
States  Ship-building  Company,  Camden,  N.J.,  has  been  in  Boston 
recently  on  his  vacadon.  During  the  coming  winter  he  will  give 
a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  on  the  method  of 
laying  out  a  ship-yard.  His  company  is  building,  at  the  present 
time,  the  battleship  "Kansas"  and  the  cruiser  "Washington  "  and 
five  steam   light-ships. — Harry  H.  Young,  treasurer  of  the  J.  L. 
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Hammett  Company^  has  returned  from  his  trip  abroad.  He  was 
gone  about  ten  weeks,  spending  a  week  in  London,  a  week  in  Paris, 
a  week  in  Lucerne,  and  taking  a  trip  through  Switzerland  and  down 
the  Rhine. — Stephen  Bowen,  president  of  the  John  F.  Brooks 
Company,  states  that  they  have  just  enlarged  their  plant  at  High- 
landville,  Mass.,  about  one-third.  They  manufacture  children's 
knit  goods,  underwear,  sweaters,  and  specialties.  Their  princi- 
pal office  is  in  New  York.  Their  business  this  year  has  shown  an 
increase  over  a  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  following  letters,  written  at  the  time  of  the  reunion,  contain 
matter  which,  I  think,  will  be  of  interest:  — 

General  Electuc  Compant. 

PmiAOELrHiA  OmcE, 
218-226  South  Eleventh  Street, 
May  30, 1904. 
Dear  Sir^ — I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  to  write  you  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  be  present  at  the  Tech  Reunion  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  next 
month.    I  have  delayed  answering  until  the  present  time,  hoping  that  I 
might  be  able  to  attend. 

I  will,  however,  be  with  you  all  in  spirit,  and  trust  that  the  alumni  may 
succeed  in  persuading  the  Corporation  to  maintain  the  individuality  of 
the  Institute  by  avoiding  any  merger  with  Harvard. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  and  trusting  that  the  reunion  may  be  entirely 
successful,'!  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

T.  V.  BOLAN. 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Company. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Maj  27,  1904. 

Dear  Garrison^ — I  have  your  letter  of  the  25th,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  or  advisable  for  me  to  come  to  Boston  to  attend  the 
present  reunion,  in  view  of  absences  from  this  office  which  make  my 
presence  practically  necessary. 

I  have  been  delaying  sending  a  formal  regret  to  Forbes  because  I  had 
hoped  up  to  the  present  time  that  something  might  come  up  which  would 
enable  me  to  be  with  you. 

I  should  be  charmed  to  see  you  all  again.  I  hope  you  will  all  have  a 
very  nice  time,  and  that  you  will  successfully  smash  any  idea  of  combina- 
tion between  the  Institute  and  Harvard  once  and  for  all. 

I  have  no  news  about  myself,  as  I  seem  to  be  trotting  along  in  the  same 
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old  way  without  any  grand  march  which  distinguishes  one  day  from  the 
nejct. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that,  if  a  subscription 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  class  would  be  in  order,  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  send  one  if  you  will  let  me  know  about  what  it  should  be. 

Please  remember  me  kindly  to  all  the  boys,  and,  with  very  kind  regards 
to  yourself,  believe  me.  Yours  sincerely, 

F.  S.  ViELB. 

JAMES  A.  ROONEY, 

grnskal  contbactor. 

contbactors'*  and  builoerb*  association. 

95  Milk  Strekt,  Boston. 

Mat  28, 1904. 

My  dear  Garrison^ — It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  class  din- 
ner, June  7,  as  I  shall  be  out  of  town  that  week. 

I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  hope  the  weather  is  good;  for  I  know 
the  "boys"  will  attend  to  everything  else  to  make  the  reunion  a  grand  suc- 
cess. 

I  am  interested  in  an  oiling  device,  which  has  taken  me  away  from  Boston 
a  great  deal  this  summer,  and  compels  me  to  be  in  Philadelphia  on  that  day. 

Hoping  the  dinner  will  be  very  successful,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Rooney. 


THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

136  LiBERTT  Street,  New  York  Citt. 

Mat  16,  1904. 

My  dear  Mr,  Forbes^ — ^The  class  of  '91  literature,  addressed  to  James 
Francis  White,  in  my  care,  came  to  hand  this  morning. 

Mr.  James  Francis  White  died  in  October,  1897,  at  Rainbow  Lake, 
Franklin  County,  N.Y.,  after  an  illness  extending  over  about  eight 
months,  his  death  being  due  to  consumption. 

It  was  my  good  privilege  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  White 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  we  having  been  together  in  business 
from  the  summer  of  1892  up  to  the  time  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account 
of  his  health.  We  were  not  only  together  in  business,  but  roomed  together 
at  "The  Ohm"  in  Brooklyn  until  he  was  obliged  to  go  away  early  in  the 
spring  of  1897.  During  the  winter  he  had  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which 
grew  into  a  bad  attack  of  the  grippe;  and  consumption  was  the  outcome. 
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He  was  obliged  to  leave  business  early  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  went  to 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  for  his  health,  where  he  remained  during  the 
summer,  at  first  apparently  gaining,  then  gradually  failing  in  the  fall,  until 
he  died  about  the  middle  of  October.  A  number  of  the  boys  from  "The 
Ohm,"  all  Tech  men,  attended  his  funeral  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where 
his  parents  still  live. 

Mr.  White  had  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends  in  the  class  of  '91,  and 
I  am  sure  they  that  will  regret  to  hear  of  "  JefPs"  death.  He  was  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  fellows  and  most  amiable  companions  that  one  would  ever 
meet.  In  his  business  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  would  have  been 
well  known  in  the  electrical  field  to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely 
death. 

Regretting  that  it  should  be  my  duty  to  have  this  report  to  make  con- 
cerning him,  I  beg  to  remain.  Yours  very  truly, 

R.  H.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  '92. 

Miss  D.  L.  Bryant,  S.B.,  M.  I.  T.  '91,  course  in  geology,  gradu- 
ated at  Erlangen,  June  30,  1904,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophyy  receiving  the  distinguished  honor  of  magna  cum  laude. 
After  completing  her  course  at  the  Institute,  she  taught  geology  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  before  leaving  for  Europe  she  studied  petro- 
graphy with  Dr.  Van  Rise  at  Madison,  Wis.  She  has  since  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  at  Erlangen. 
Her  graduating  dissertation  was  upon  "The  Petrography  of  Spitz- 
bergen." 

1892. 
Prof.  William  A.  Johnston,  Sec.y  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


J.  Scott  Parrish  writes  in  reference  to  the  reunion: — 

The  enclosed  postal  card  tells  a  sad  story,  as  I  find  it  is  going  to  be  ut- 
terly impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  Tech  reunion.  This  is  a  great 
disappointment;  but,  if  you  find  time  after  the  reunion,  I  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  send  me  a  short  account  of  it.  Please  remember 
me  very  kindly  to  all  the  fellows,  and  with  very  best  wishes  for  its  success. 
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— Sumner  B.  Ely  writes  in  reference  to  letters  sent  to  the  class  at 
the  time  of  the  reunion: — 

Your  appeal  for  information  is  so  strong  as  to  certainly  deserve  attention, 
and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  write  you  something  of  interest.  I  can,  however, 
extend  an  invitation  to  any  of  our  classmates  who  happen  to  be  passing 
through  this  smoky  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  some  calls  one  of  these  days. 

I  might  also  say  that  on  the  first  of  the  year  the  sheet  and  tin  interests 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  merged  into  one  company, 
entitled  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company.  The  former  chief 
engineer  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  has  been  made  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  new  company,  and  is  also  acting  in  a  consulting 
capacity,  and  still  retains  the  dtle  of  chief  engineer.  I  have  been  made  his 
assistant. 

— George  F.  Rowelly  who  is  assistant  engineer  in  the  Susquehanna 
Canal  and  Power  Company,  writes: — 

The  city  office  of  this  company,  with  which  I  am  an  assistant  engineer, 
was  destroyed  in  the  Baltimore  fire;  and  I  was  moved  to  the  country  office 
at  this  place  (Conowingo,  Md.),  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth.  I  am  busy  on  the  preliminary 
plans  of  a  power  development.  There  is  no  construcdon  work  as  yet, 
but,  when  it  does  start,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  good  work. 

— Macy  S.  Pope,  who  is  an  inspector  in  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  writes: — 

For  class  news  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  A.  L.  Jacobs,  VI.,  until 
recently  employed  in  the  Wire  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston,  is  now 
electrical  inspector  for  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
This  makes  the  sixth  '92  man  connected  with  our  office  at  31  Milk  Street, 
probably  the  largest  number  of  any  one  class  employed  in  one  office. 

— The  firm  of  Weeks,  Kendall  &  Newkirk,  consulting  engineers, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  dissolved.  Kendall  is  continuing 
the  business  with  Mr.  Weeks.  Newkirk  has  returned  to  Detroit,  and 
is  the  manager  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Buhl  Malleable 
Company,  where  he  is  developing  a  system  of  conveyors  and  trav- 
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cllers  and  general  link-belt  engineering. — ^Arthur  J.  Ober  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  Engineer  Office  at  Newport.  During 
last  season  he  has  been  employed  making  extensive  surveys  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  by  the  United  States  government,  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  the  improvement  of  its  navigation. — Pack- 
ard for  four  years  has  been  acting  as  engineer  or  manager  of  the 
J.  S.  Packard  Dredging  Company  in  the  improvement  of  New  Eng- 
land waterways.  Found  his  Tech  course  of  great  advantage  in 
this  line  of  work,  particularly  in  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
large  new  dredge,  on  somewhat  new  lines,  a  year  ago.  Had  a 
dredge  working  for  several  months  at  the  Fore  River  Ship  and 
Engine  Company,  Quincy,  Mass. — George  Hunt  Ingraham,  who  is 
now  a  successful  architect,  with  rooms  at  2A  Park  Street,  Boston, 
writes: — 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of  each  other's  doings.  In  1895  I 
started  to  practise  architecture  for  myself,  and  have  had  a  good  practice 
ever  since.  In  1898  I  was  married,  and  built  this  house,  a  reproduction 
of  which  I  enclose.  In  1903  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  my  business 
quarters,  so  that  I  am  now  better  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  work 
that  require  an  architect.  I  have  in  consultation  with  my  work  specialists 
who  are  prepared  to  take  charge  of  heating  and  ventilating,  plumbing  and 
sanitary  work,  electric  and  mechanical  work,  landscape  work,  and  garden 
architecture. 

You  may  need  some  time  the  services  of  an  architect,  and,  if  so,  do  not 
forget  a  '92  man. 

— Ruth  Stevens  Johnston,  born  March  20,  1904. — It  was  a  pleasure 
to  note  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  the  promotion  of  Wendell 
and  Derr  to  be  associate  professors  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 


1893. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Sec,  60  City  Hall,  Boston. 


It  is  our  sad  duty  to  announce  the  deaths  during  the  past  summer 
of  three  members  of  the  class:  Kilbum  Smith  Sweet,  who  died  July 
15;  William  Irving  Hahn,  on  July  22;  and  George  H.  Thomas  Lane, 
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on  August  29.  Sweet's  death  was  due  to  acute  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  news  of  his  passing  away  comes  as  a  shock  to  his 
classmates,  who  will  keenly  miss  his  genial  and  kindly  presence 
at  our  gatherings,  where  he  was  generally  to  be  found.  For  the 
eleven  years  following  graduation  he  had  been  engaged  in  teaching 
at  the  Institute,  having  been  made  instructor  in  hydraulics  in  1895, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Although  con- 
siderably fatigued  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  he  did  not 
then  take  a  much-needed  rest,  but  instead  began  at  once  his  sum- 
mer's work  as  assistant  engineer  to  Leonard  Metcalf,  '92.  After 
a  few  weeks,  however,  a  complete  rest  being  imperative,  he  gave 
up  all  work,  and  his  condition  seemed  to  improve  until  within  two 
or  three  days  of  his  death.  The  end  came  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly July  15,  1904.  Of  quiet,  unassuming  manner  and  a  rather 
retiring  disposition.  Sweet  as  a  student  was  not  prominently  identi- 
fied with  class  affairs;  but  during  the  four  years  of  undergraduate 
life  his  genial  good-nature,  loyalty,  and  sterling  worth  won  for  him 
many  true  friends.  To  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him 
the  memory  of  his  friendship  will  remain  as  one  of  life's  precious 
possessions.  To  his  widow,  in  her  great  bereavement,  the  class  ex- 
tends its  deepest  sympathy.  Hahn  was  with  the  class  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  was  well  known,  especially  to 
his  fellow  ''mechanicals."  The  following  account  of  his  death  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  Boston  papers : — 

William  Irving  Hahn,  formerly  of  East  Boston,  died  Friday  (July  22, 
1904),  at  Archer,  Fla.,  where  he  went  two  years  ago  for  his  health.  He  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  and  was  well  known  in  East  Boston.  He  graduated 
from  the  East  Boston  High  School,  class  of  1889,  then  took  a  special  course 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  as  an  engineer,  then  entered  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
in  1899,  graduating  with  honors  in  1902.  His  health  failing,  he  went  South. 
He  was  prominent  in  social  affairs  of  East  Boston,  being  for  years  active 
in  the  management  of  the  Bereton  and  Jeffries  Winter  Qubs. 

George  H.  T.  Lane  was  prominently  connected  with  the  class 
for  nearly  four  years,  though  he  did  not  complete  his  course,  that 
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of  mechanical  engineering.  After  leaving  the  Institute,  he  was 
with  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Company  of  Cincinnati,  as  draughtsman, 
erecting  engineer,  and  salesman,  from  1893  to  1896,  and  with  the 
Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works  in  1897.  For  two  years  he  was  en- 
gineer of  the  Cia  di  Fundicion  de  Ferro  y  MTr'a  de  Monterey 
at  Monterey,  Mex.  Since  1899  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  engineer,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Company.  Particulars  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  Aug.  29,  1904,  are  not  yet  at  hand.  In 
the  death  of  Lane  the  class  loses  a  member  for  whom  there  existed 
a  deep  and  true  regard  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  who  knew  him. 
Accounts  of  all  of  these  men  will  appear  later  in  the  necrology  of 
the  Review. — Edward  Bullard  Carney,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Miss 
Lovinia  Rice  Butteriield,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Butter- 
field,  of  Tyngsboro,  Mass.,  were  married  at  the  latter  place  on  Sept. 
7,  1904.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Carney  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Carney  are  "at  home"  at  39  Plymouth  Street,  Lowell,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  19th  of  October. — ^William  B.  Gamble  is  connected  with 
the  Detroit  Graphite  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Frederick  W.  Hadley,  electrical  engineer  with  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  recently  gone  to  Atlanta,  his 
address  being  1327  Empire  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. — From  Vigan, 
Philippine  Islands,  under  date  of  July  9,  1904,  J.  C.  Hawley  writes 
as  follows: — 

I  am  mighty  sorry  I  could  not  be  with  you  all  at  the  meeting  (reunion). 
It  is  quite  a  long  way  off,  and  walking  is  not  veiy  good,  at  this  season  of 
the  year  especially.  I  do  hope  and  expect  to  be  there  next  year,  and  hope 
to  see  all  of  the  old  fellows  again.  At  that  time  I  may  have  some  things  of 
interest  to  tell  you,  as  perhaps  I  am  seeing  some  things  that  you  all  have 
never  seen,  and  may  have  no  opportunity  to  do  so.  Everything  is  going 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  conditions  of  people  and  climate. 
Just  at  present  we  are  having  our  rainy  season,  and  it  is  a  corker.  A  typhoon 
started  the  24th  of  June;  and  since  that  time  we  have  had  over  four  feet 
of  rain,  and  it  is  still  on,  with  no  sign  of  let-up.  Everything  is  rather  damp 
and  sticky;  but  you  get  used  to  these  things  after  you  have  been  over  here 
awhile,  and  nothing  bothers  you  very  much.  .  .  .  Remember  me  to  any 
of  the  boys  you  see. 
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Hawley  is  provincial  supervisor  and  civil  engineer  at  Vigan,  and 
has  been  in  the  Philippines  nearly  two  years. — ^William  F.  Hunt, 
assistant  engineer  to  French  &  Bryant,  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  been 
located  most  of  the  time  during  the  past  two  years  at  North  Hatley, 
Province  of  Quebec,  Can.,  where  he  is  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
water  supply,  drainage,  and  general  construction,  upon  a  large  pri- 
vate estate  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Atkinson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Professor  Atkinson  of  the  Institute.  Hunt  will 
return  to  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  the  present  season's  work. — 
To  Henry  Morss,  our  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  is  due  the  credit  of 
originating  the  idea  and  of  making  the  entire  arrangements  for  the 
ocean  yacht  race  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Marblehead,  held  during 
the  past  summer  by  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club.  This  race  was 
planned  for  all  sailing  yachts  not  less  than  thirty  feet  water-line, 
and  a  total  of  thirty-four  entries  was  reached;  but,  when  the  start 
took  place,  only  ten  yachts  were  at  the  line.  There  were  two 
ninety-foot  schooners,  three  schooners  of  smaller  size,  and  five 
sloops  and  yawls  from  thirty  to  forty-two  feet  water-line.  The  start 
was  made  off  Rockaway  Inlet,  just  outside  New  York  Harbor,  at 
four  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  July  6.  The  course  was  to  and  around 
Nantucket  Shoals  Light-ship,  which  is  anchored  about  forty  miles 
south-south-east  from  Nantucket  Island,  thence  around  Cape  Cod 
to  Marblehead,  a  total  distance  of  331  miles.  There  was  a  fair 
southerly  breeze  at  the  start,  but  within  two  hours  this  all  flattened 
out,  and  the  rest  of  the  race  was  sailed  in  a  light  and  variable  east- 
erly breeze,  which  made  windward  work  all  the  way  to  Nantucket 
Shoals  Light-ship,  a  distance  of  196  miles.  On  Thursday  there 
was  a  thick  fog  all  day,  and  also  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  big 
schooners  rounded  the  light-ship,  but  it  was  clear  when  the  others 
passed  this  mark.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  two  ninety-foot 
schooners  came  in  ahead,  the  "Lasca"  being  the  first  to  cross  the 
finish  line  Saturday  afternoon,  soon  followed  by  the  "Corona." 
Morss's  thirty-five-foot  sloop  "Cossack,"  however,  made  a  splendid 
showing.  She  was  third  at  the  light-ship  Friday  night,  soon  after 
midnight,  and  also  third  to  finish,  beating  the  second  division 
schooners  on  actual  time,  and  leading  "Katonah,"  the  next  boat 
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in  her  own  class,  by  about  eight  hours.  The  other  three  boats  in 
this  class  did  not  complete  the  course. — ^The  engagement  is  an- 
nounced of  Walter  Irving  Swanton  and  Miss  Lucy  C.  Ross,  of 
3659  Page  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  expected  that  the  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  October  of  this  year.  Swanton  intends  to 
reside  in  Washington,  D.C,  where  he  is  connected  with  the  su- 
pervising architect's  oflEice  of  the  Treasury  Department. — Charles 
W.  Taintor  returned  to  America  in  September  from  London, 
where  for  two  years  he  has  been  engineer  of  the  London  office  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  of  New  York.  Taintor's  pleasure 
at  getting  back  to  the  States  is  very  apparent,  and  his  travels  and 
residence  abroad  serve  but  to  intensify  his  loyalty  to  the  land  of 
Yankeedom,  which,  to  his  thinking,  is  just  a  bit  better  than  any  other 
part  pf  the  earth.  He  hopes  to  arrange  his  business  aiFairs  so  as  to 
remain  in  this  country,  at  least  for  some  time.  His  British  sur- 
roundings seem  to  have  agreed  with  him,  however,  for  he  appears 
the  picture  of  health. — Charles  G.  Waitt  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  of  Massachu- 
setts to  take  a  position  with  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  Waitt  is  still  located  in  Boston,  and  lives  at  14 
Sheldon  Street,  East  Milton,  Mass. 


1894. 
Prof.  S.  C.  Prescott,  Sec,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


The  marriage  of  John  Calvin  Locke  and  Miss  Adelaide  Mary 
Fillmore  took  place  on  Saturday,  July  2,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Locke  reside  at  311  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn. — 
McKibben,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  McKibben,  has  made  an  extended 
tour  through  the  West  during  the  vacation.  They  visited  Niagara 
Falls,  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Cripple  Creek,  besides  spending  some  time  at  McKibben's  old 
home  in  Arkansas.  The  secretary  was  pleased  to  receive  a  post 
card  from  them  from  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak.  As  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Massachusetts    Railway    Commission,   McKibben    spends 
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much  time  in  bridge  inspection,  and  has  traversed  the  State  pretty 
thoroughly  in  this  work. — S.  H.  Thorndike  returns  to  the  Institute 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  to  assume  the  duties  of  instructor 
in  hydraulics.  Since  graduation  he  has  been  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing work  for  the  city  of  Boston.  Although  of  late  his  work  has  re- 
lated especially  to  bridge  design  and  detail,  it  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  these  lines,  so  that  he  returns  to  the  Institute  with  an  en- 
viable record  of  practical  experience. — R.  S.  Weston  is  investigating 
a  typhoid  epidemic,  due  to  infected  water  supply,  at  Lindley,  Ont. 
Weston  has  recently  equipped  a  very  complete  laboratory  for  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  work  in  connection  with  his  expert  prac- 
tice in  sanitary  lines. — J.  W.  Phelan  and  W.  E.  Piper  have  recently 
returned  from  a  short  trip  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  Phelan  is  inter- 
ested in  some  mining  propositions. — S.  C.  Prescott  is  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  bacteriology  at  Simmons  College,  where  the  subject  is 
taken  by  a  large  number  of  students.  He  has  written  during  the 
summer  a  popular  article  on  "  Ptomaines  and  Ptomaine  Poisoning" 
and  an  article,  published  in  Science,  on  ''The  EiFect  of  Radium 
Rays  on  the  Color  Bacillus,  the  Diphtheria  Bacillus,  and  Yeast." — 
A.  W.  Tidd,  who  for  a  year  or  so  has  been  an  assistant  engineer 
on  the  Charles  River  Basin  Commission  has  resigned,  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  assistant  engineer  with  the  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  City. — A  daughter  has  recently  been  bom  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Gilkey. 

1896. 
Edward  S.  Mansfield,  Sec,^  70  State  Street,  Boston. 


R.  S.  Hardy,  formerly  associated  with  the  Telluride  Power  Com- 
pany of  Provo,  Utah,  is  now  one  of  the  members  of  the  Knight- 
Hardy  Company,  having  offices  at  Provo,  Utah.  The  firm  deals 
in  mining  and  real  estate  investments,  and  the  members  are  also 
consulting  engineers  in  the  lines  of  electric  power  and  irrigation. 
Mr.  Hardy  has  lately  made  a  trip  through  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  interesting  investors  in  a  new  tovni-site  at 
Good  Springs,  Lincoln  County,  Nev.,  which  they  are  developing. 
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Mr.  Hardy  is  also  interested  in  a  number  of  electric  light  projects 
throughout  the  West. — Stewart  S.  Bell,  until  recently  manager  of 
the  Municipal  Electric  Light  Plant  at  Reading,  Mass.,  severed  his 
connection  with  the  above  company  to  enter  another  line  of  elec- 
trical work.  He  is  at  present,  however,  taking  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted vacation  before  entering  his  new  field. — E.  C.  Jacobs,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  lately  an- 
nounced his  engagement  to  Miss  Mabel  Nelson,  of  Burlington,  Vt. — 
L.  L.  Lamborn,  who  graduated  from  Course  V.  and  who  has  been 
for  several  years  actively  engaged  in  professional  chemistry,  and 
has  also  been  the  author  of  several  books  and  papers  on  chemical 
subjects,  is  now  taking  a  course  in  law  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn,  N.Y.  He  also  reports  that  he  has  recently  been 
married. — Mortimer  A.  Sears,  of  Mineral,  Va.,  spent  his  summer 
vacation  at  his  former  home  in  Athol,  Mass.  During  his  stay  East 
he  visited  the  Institute  and  friends  in  Boston. — Dr.  J.  A.  Rockwell 
was  away  from  Cambridge  during  the  month  of  September,  spend- 
ing a  vacation  in  taking  various  short  tours  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country. — ^W.  L.  Root  is  now  engaged  in  private  busi- 
ness in  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Mortimer  Frank,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  made 
a  midsummer  visit  to  Boston  and  vicinity,  calling  on  many  friends 
during  his  stay. — E.  H.  Laws  has  been  seriously  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  at  Park  City,  Utah;  but  latest  advices  point  to  his  speedy 
recovery. — On  July  24,  E.  S.  Mansfield  announced  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  O.  Bancroft,  of  Peabody,  Mass. — Benjamin  Hurd, 
of  New  York,  was  seen  in  Boston  last  month  during  a  flying  busi- 
ness trip  to  this  city. 

1898. 
C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOW,  Secy  Hotel  Oxford,  Boston. 


A.  C.  Faught's  present  address  is  2019  8th  Street,  Walbrook,  Md. 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Starr  Allyn  announce  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Helen  Chapin,  Aug.  6,  1904. — C.  Bennink  and  A.  H.  Brown, 
'99,  spent  their  vacation  cruising  off  Marblehead,  incidentally  tak- 
ing in  the  automobile  races. — W.  Brewster  was  married  October  i 
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to  Miss  Mary  Southgate,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Leavitt  Taylor  Robbins, 
at  Plymouth  Mass. — W.  E.  Putnam^  Jr.,  and  A.  H.  Cox  have 
been  working  in  temporary  quarters  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  upon 
the  competition  for  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburg. — E.  N. 
Curtis  visited  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  during  the  summer,  and  later 
spent  some  time  at  Camden,  Me.  When  asked  for  class  news,  the 
only  startling  piece  of  intelligence  he  had  to  offer  was  his  intention 
to  keep  out  of  politics  this  fall. — Dr.  R.  E.  Daly  has  been  asked  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Embryology  of  the  Teeth"  before  the  New 
York  State  Dental  Society  on  Jan.  ii,  1905. — G.  W.  Treat,  while 
automobiling  at  Bar  Harbor  in  August,  attempted  to  race  with  a 
trolley  car,  and  when  the  fun  was  at  its  height,  and  the  speed  about 
forty  miles  an  hour,  he  was  unable  to  take  a  sharp  turn,  and  shot 
across  the  trolley  track  and  over  an  eight-foot  embankment.  The 
machine  was  smashed  to  pieces,  but  Treat  very  fortunately  escaped 
serious  injury. — A.  S.  Keene,  H.  P.  Richmond,  and  B.  F.  W.  Rus- 
sell, in  Guy  Lowell's  office,  have  been  working  on  the  competition 
for  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburg,  and  are  now  making  plans 
for  the  McKinley  Memorial  at  Canton.  In  the  latter  competition 
Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  the  elected  competitors. — L.  J.  Seidensticker 
spent  the  late  summer  and  autumn  in  Boston,  and  carried  on  some 
investigations  vdth  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  at  the  Sanitary  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Institute. — I.  H.  Kaufman's  present  address  is 
120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. — B.  A.  Adams  is  now  living  at 
41  Irvington  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. — A  meeting  of  the  '98  men 
about  Boston  was  held  at  the  Technology  Club,  July  26,  to  discuss 
the  Technology  Fund  canvass.  Dr.  F.  H.  Williams,  who  was  pres- 
ent on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  forcibly  presented  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking,  and  answered  a  variety  of  questions 
as  to  its  scope  and  significance.  Before  the  meeting  was  over, 
twelve  of  the  sixteen  men  present  informally  subscribed  amounts 
aggregating  <!595  a  year  for  five  years.  In  the  hands  of  the  Tech- 
nology Fund  Committee  there  are  at  present  pledges  aggregating 
1(832  a  year  from  the  following  men:  Lansingh,  Weimer,  Godfrey, 
Sturtevant,  Svnft,  High,  Davis,  Newbury,  Coburn,  Winslow,  Ja- 
coby,    Seidensticker,    Nelson,    Churchill,    Humphrey,    Thompson, 
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Small,  Blanchardy  Curtis,  Wesson,  Miss  Usher,  Dr.  Lambert,  and 
Mrs.  (Mabel  Forest)  Lambert.     '98,  this  wayl 


1899. 
Dr.  Miles  S.  Sherrill,  Sec.^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 


Clarence  B.  CluiF  was  married  on  Monday,  September  12,  to 
Miss  Mabel  Olive  Davisson,  of  Chicago. — ^A.  B.  Foote,  who  has  re- 
turned from  Korea  where  he  has  been  working  for  the  last  three 
years  for  the  Oriental  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  is  now 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  North  Star  Mines,  Grass  Valley, 
Cal.    Foote  writes: — 

The  first  year  that  I  was  in  Korea  I  worked  as  surveyor,  which  gave 
me  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inside  of  all  the  mines  of  the  group 
that  is  being  worked,  all  of  them  gold  mines.  I  made  my  headquarters 
at  the  largest  mine  of  the  group,  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  three  camps 
about  every  two  months.  There  are  more  than  three  mines,  and  there  are 
five  stamp  mills,  two  hundred  stamps  in  all;  but  they  are  located  in  three 
groups,  about  twenty  miles  apart.  After  the  first  year  I  was  made  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  largest  camp,  where  they  have  one  eighty  stamp 
mill  and  one  forty;  and  there  I  remained  for  two  years.  The  work  was 
veiy  interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  instructive,  although  the  abundance 
of  cheap  labor  makes  the  use  of  elaborate  machinery  unnecessary  and  un- 
economical. All  the  miners  were  native  Koreans,  with  a  few  Chinese 
sprinkled  in;  and  it  was  found  by  experiment  that  hand  drilling  was  cheaper 
than  drilling  with  machines.  The  greatest  problems  arose  from  the  dis- 
tance to  our  base  of  supplies,  as  it  took  from  three  months  to  a  year  to  get 
things  sent  out.  Freight  was  not  as  high  as  one  might  suppose,  consider- 
ing the  distance  and  number  of  handlings,  because  it  came  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  by  water.  We  got,  I  think,  most  of  our  supplies  from  the 
United  States;  but  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  in  this  country  should 
be  more  careful  about  packing  articles  to  be  sent  by  ocean  freight  and  landed 
in  lighters.  It  was  constantly  the  experience  to  open  a  case  of  goods  that 
we  had  been  waiting  six  months  for  to  find  it  ruined  by  water  or  all  smashed 
to  pieces  because  it  had  been  packed  as  if  it  was  to  go  a  few  hundred  miles 
by  rail  instead  of  seven  thousand  or  more  by  every  kind  of  transportation. 
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The  English  are  more  careful  about  that  sort  of  thing,  and  get  a  good  deal 
of  trade  in  consequence. 

When  I  came  away,  about  the  ist  of  April,  the  company's  launch  had 
not  started  its  trips  up  the  river;  and  so  I  went  overland,  on  pony-back, 
one  hundred  miles  to  Chenampo,  over  the  same  route  the  Japanese  army 
is  taking,  or  was  taking,  to  the  Yalu.  I  passed  several  thousand  men, 
I  should  say,  although  I  think  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  above  Anchu, 
where  our  road  joins  the  main  Pekin  road.  We  were  visited  at  the  mines, 
first  by  the  Cossacks,  who  went  over  the  same  road  I  afterwards  took, 
cutting  down  telegraph  lines,  and  afterwards  by  the  Japanese.  I  have 
been  amused  by  reading  in  the  papers  articles  by  Dunn  and  other  war 
correspondents  about  their  experiences  in  Korea.  They  seem  to  have 
had  a  very  hard  time  getting  around  the  country,  and  been  very  unfavorably 
impressed  with  the  natives,  chiefly,  it  seems  to  me,  from  not  knowing  how 
to  treat  them.  The  foreign  employees  of  the  company  do  a  great  deal  of 
travelling  about,  making  the  trip  to  Seoul  (three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and 
back)  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  river  communication  is  frozen  up, 
quite  frequently,  and  rather  enjoy  it.  I  went  over  the  same  ground  that 
Dunn  went  over  about  a  month  after  he  did,  and  had  a  very  good  trip. 
The  natives  lie  and  steal,  but  not  more  than  the  Japanese.  They  are  cleaner 
than  the  Chinese,  and  have  better  dispositions  than  either.  I  think  the 
foreigners  on  the  concession,  without  exception,  preferred  the  Koreans, 
as  a  race,  to  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese;  and  many  of  us  have  good 
friends  among  the  natives.  The  Koreans  are  not  as  progressive  or  as 
ambitious  as  either  the  Japs  or  Chinamen,  but  that  is  because  their  govern- 
ment has  discouraged  them.  Under  our  rule  at  the  mines  the  younger 
generation  show  signs  of  making  smart  men,  and  are  miners  and  timber- 
men,  time-keepers,  store-keepers,  clerks  and  typewriters,  blacksmiths  and 
tool  sharpeners,  and  occupy  practically  all  the  subordinate  positions.  A  very 
large  number  of  them  now  speak  English,  because  they  learn  English  so 
much  easier  than  we  learn  Korean  that  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn. 
In  one  year  I  taught  my  surveying  assistant  to  do  plain  levelling,  use  a  steel 
tape  and  plumb  bobs  with  precision,  keep  the  indexes  in  my  note-books, 
do  all  my  tracing,  and  was  beginning  to  teach  him  to  calculate  latitudes 
and  departures.  He  also  printed  my  pictures  for  me.  I  have  expatiated 
on  this  subject  long  enough,  but  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Koreans  rather 
led  me  on. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  return  by  way  of  Europe,  and  stop  at  Boston 
on  my  way.    This  was  my  plan,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  carry  it  out. 
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If  any  of  my  classmates  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grass  Valley,  I  hope 
they  will  look  me  up. 

— Harry  L.  Morse  writes  from  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. : — 

I  have  joined  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  infantry  here,  and  am  tem- 
porarily in  command  of  my  company.  We  go  to  San  Francisco  September 
30,  into  cantonments  at  the  Presidio,  and  in  March  or  April  next  go  to  the 
Philippines.  Merle  Weeks,  ex-gg  (architect),  is  first  lieutenant  here,  and 
we  have  some  good  old  talks  about  the  'Stute. 

— Edwin  F.  Samuels  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Patent  OflBce, 
Washington,  D.C. — Allen  Loomis  and  family  have  removed  from 
Woodbury,  N.J.,  to  Michigan,  their  native  State,  where  Mr.  Loomis 
is  to  teach  mechanical  and  marine  engineering  subjects  to  the  young 
idea  at  Ann  Arbor  University. 


1900. 
G.  Edmond  Russell,  Sec.^  404  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Too  late  for  publication  in  our  last  number  came  an  interesting 
letter  from  J.  H.  Batcheller,  written  from  Treadwell  City,  Alaska. 
It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  writer  asking  for  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  his  work  since  graduation,  and  that  it  may  lose  nothing 
in  transposition  I  give  it  verbatim: — 

My  dear  Russell^ — Your  letter  of  the  id  inst.  has  just  reached  me  to-day. 
Since  you  are  asking  others  of  the  class  to  do  the  same,  I  will  try  to  give  you 
a  brief  outline  of  my  doings  since  I  left  Tech.  Just  to-night  I  am  feeling 
temporarily  under  the  weather,  so  I  will  have  to  make  it  very  brief. 

My  first  year  out  I  spent  working  for  the  Homestake  Mining  and  Milling 
Company  of  Lead  City,  So.  Dak.,  on  the  building  and  operation  of  a  large 
twelve-hundred-ton  tailings  plant  for  cyanide  treatment.  During  the  second 
and  third  year  I  was  assayer  and  chemist  for  the  Spearfish  Gold  Mining 
Company  of  Cyanide,  So.  Dak.  The  summer  of  1903  was  spent  travelhng 
through  Yellowstone  Park  and  to  Skaguay  and  Sitka  in  Alaska.  Six 
weeks  I  spent  mountain  climbing  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alberta.     The  fall  and  winter  of  1903  and  the  spring  of  1904 
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I  worked  in  the  mines  and  assay  office  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  and  Concentrating  Company  of  Wardner  &  Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Just  now  I  expect  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  working  and  studying  all 
the  methods  of  mining  and  milling  here  at  the  Alaska  Treadwell-Mexican 
and  United  Gold  Mining  Companies  mines. 

Best  wishes  to  yourself,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  pushing  for 
class  news. 

— ^There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  marriages  to  record  this 
month,  and  to  all  the  happy  and  fortunate  couples  the  best  wishes 
of  the  class  are  extended.  On  Wednesday,  September  7,  Mr. 
Charles  £.  Smith  (Course  I.)  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Pearl 
Mabry,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  home  after  October  i,  at  6  Mansion 
Street,  of  that  city. — ^At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  September 
20,  Mr.  Percy  Rolfe  Ziegler  and  Miss  Mabel  G.  Hale.  At  home 
after  November  i,  at  190  Watchung  Avenue,  Montclair,  N.J. — Mr. 
John  Wesley  Brown  and  Miss  Julia  Trask  Terry  were  married  on 
August  23  at  Galesburg,  111.,  They  will  receive  their  friends  after 
November  15  at  Boston,  Mass. — George  E.  Russell  has  resigned 
his  position  with  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  of  New 
York  to  take  up  teaching.  This  year  he  will  be  instructor  in  civil 
engineering  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  He  will  pursue 
special  studies  in  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering. 


1901. 
E.  B.  Belcher,  Sec.y  Maiden,  Mass. 


1 90 1  has  been  pursuing  a  very  agressive  campaign  in  the  interest 
of  the  Tech  Fund,  and,  judging  by  the  results  obtained  up  to  the 
present  time,  its  committee  has  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  their 
efforts.  1 90 1  was  first  in  the  field  with  a  class  committee,  and 
the  resolutions  adopted  June  30  were  included  in  the  first  general 
announcement  of  the  Tech  Fund  Committee.  Every  member  of 
the  class  will  be  approached  until  he  has  responded  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  personal  appeals  will  be  made  in  all  possible  cases. 
We  want  every  man  to  feel  that  he  must  have  some  part,  however 
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small,  in  this  vital  question.  The  committee  to  date  consists  of 
E.  F.  Lawrence,  chairman;  L.  P.  Wood,  clerk;  Frederick  H.  Bond, 
Jr.,  Matthew  C.  Brush,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  F.  W.  Freeman, 
H.  E.  Hildreth,  W.  G.  Holford,  R.  S.  Littlefield,  R.  S.  Loring, 
J.  T.  Scully,  R.  H.  Stearns,  Ralph  Whitman,  E.  B.  Belcher.— L.  W. 
Home,  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
been  in  Boston  on  a  month's  leave  of  absence. — C.  J.  Bacon  will 
be  in  New  York  all  winter  in  the  interests  of  the  Star  Brass  Man- 
ufacturing Company. — Married,  June  21,  Walter  M.  Curtis  to  Miss 
Grace  Marian  Keene,  of  East  Whitman,  Mass. — Married,  Septem- 
ber 6,  L.  E.  Daloz  to  Miss  Elsa  Sammet,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. — 
A.  C.  Jewett  writes  from  Orono,  Me.,  that  he  has  become  a  class 
father. — ^W.  J.  Sweetser  has  returned  to  Sackville,  N.S.,  where  he 
is  professor  at  Mt.  Allison  University. — Married,  August  23,  William 
Sayward  to  Miss  Clara  Louise  Purple,  at  Woodstock,  Vt. — R.  S. 
Loring  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  a  government  position  in  the 
West. — ^W.  G.  Holford  has  moved  to  Guy  Lowell's  New  York  office. 
— Harper's  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  improved  condition 
from  his  recent  attack  of  typhoid  fever. — It  seemed  good  to  see 
Seaver  about  the  old  stamping  ground  again  the  first  of  September. 
He  left  for  Pittsburg  the  17th. — ^The  class  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  representation  on  the  Income  Fund  Committee.  L.  P.  Wood  is 
secretary,  and  is  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  Tech's  welfare. 


1902. 
Charles  W.  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Sec,  in  care  of  Edison  Electric   Illu- 
minating Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Locket  is  now  with  the  Hawley  Down  Draft  Furnace  Company, 
corner  Townsend  and  Superior  Streets,  Chicago,  111.  His  home 
address  is  still  51 16  Madison  Avenue. — Ballard  has  been  made  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Griswoldville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Griswoldville,  Mass. — Gannett  is  assistant  engineer  in 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Address,  1427 
North  Front  Street. — Grant  is  sub-inspector  in  the  United  States 
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Naval  Coal  Depot  at  Bradford,  R.I. — Kellogg  is  now  with  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Brockton,  Mass. — 
Mendenhall  is  with  the  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Company  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — Miss  Rathbun  is  at  Morenci,  Ariz. — Root  is 
now  a  publisher  at  200  Greene  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. — Sears 
has  returned  to  Boston,  and  is  a  draughtsman  in  the  motive  power 
department  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. — C.  H.  Sisson's  ad- 
dress is  now  1440  Benton  Street,  Alameda,  Cal. — Sprague  is  with 
the  steam  turbine  department  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.Y. — ^Taft  has  become  assistant  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Department  at  the  Institute. — ^Wellman  is  an  illustra- 
tor, 52  Morningside  Avenue,  New  York  City. — Farmer  is  now  as- 
sistant to  the  roadmaster  of  the  Nashua  &  Portland  Division  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Nashua,  N.H. — 
Seabury  was  married  on  September  6,  in  Providence,  to  Mar- 
garet Howard  Knight,  of  that  city. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lombard  were 
blessed  on  August  4  by  the  arrival  of  a  baby  girl,  called  Marie 
Lombard.  Reported,  when  she  was  four  days  old,  that  she  was  a 
little  beauty,  and  resembled  her  mother.  Up  to  the  latest  advices 
the  class  boy  has  yet  to  arrive. 

1903. 
W.  H.  Adams,  Sec,  22  Dix  Street,  Winchester,  Mass. 


On  August  10  R.  J.  King  (III.)  was  married  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Marion  Letson,  of  Medford,  Mass. — During  the  summer  the  en- 
gagements of  Aldrich  (II.)  to  Miss  Belle  Greenough,  of  Dorches- 
ter, and  of  W.  H.  Adams  (II.)  to  Miss  A.  Marguerite  Home,  of 
Maiden,  Mass.,  have  been  announced. — ^The  system  of  local  sec- 
retaries which  was  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  the  secretary  and  assistant  secretary  get  settled  down  to 
work  this  fall.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  keep  all  members  of  the  class 
more  interested  in  the  organization,  and  help  them  to  keep  in  better 
touch  with  the  Institute  than  can  be  done  by  general  circular  let- 
ters.— F.  W.  Davis  (I.)  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  class 
committee  which  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Fund  Committee.    At 
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the  present  time  he  is  the  entire  committee  in  addition  to  being  its 
chairman.  Will  every  man  who  has  not  placed  his  name  on  the 
class  roll  do  so  soon  ?  The  secretary  has  requests  coming  at  all 
times  for  information.  A  great  deal  of  this  he  is  unable  to  supply, 
as  the  fellows  have  ignored  all  the  letters  sent  to  them. 

The  following  list  will  give  the  location  of  fellows  whose  names 
were  not  given  in  the  April  number  of  the  Review:  W.  W.  Burn- 
ham  is  now  hydrographic  aid,  Division  of  Hydro-economics,  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  is  stationed  at  Fallon,  Nev. — C.  S. 
Aldrich  is  assistant  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  at 
the  Institute. — R.  Livermore  (III.)  is  assistant  engineer  at  Camp  Bird 
Mine,  Camp  Bird,  Col. — ^A.  S.  Martin,  Chapman  Valve  Manufact- 
uring Company,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. — W.  C.  Martin,  instructor, 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Tex. 
— G.  M.  Macdonald  (II.)  is  superintendent  of  a  cartridge  factory 
in  Canada. — R.  J.  MacGregor  (VI.),  spool  business.  South  Lincoln, 
Me. — C.  W.  McCornack  (I.),  Phcenixville  Bridge  Company, 
Phoenixville,  Pa. — ^W.  R.  McCornack  (IV.),  Experimental  Com- 
mittee of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. — J.  C.  McKenna  (II.), 
professor  of  mathematics,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  Antigonish, 
N.S. — J.  A.  Mears  (VI.),  assistant  superintendent,  Consolidated 
Car  Heating  Company,  Albany,  N.Y. — H.  C.  Merrill  (X.),  leather 
factory,  Peabody,  Mass. — ^W.  H.  H.  Moies,  reporter.  Central  Falls, 
R.I. — H.  S.  Morse  (I.),  reclamation  work.  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Newlon,  Mont. — C.  B.  Moseley,  manufacturer  of  knit 
goods,  Needham,  Mass. — C.  P.  Mulherin  (I.),  assistant  engineer, 
Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — C.  P. 
Nibecker  (XI.),  Birmingham  Water  Works,  Birmingham,  Ala. — 
R.  H.  Nutter  (II.),  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.— W.  A. 
Paine,  architectural  draughtsman,  Brookline,  Mass. — ^V.  M.  Palmer 
(II.),  assistant  to  superintendent  of  auto  department  of  the  Pope 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn. — P.  R.  Parker  (XIII.),  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Me. — J.  F.  Pell,  last  manufacturer,  Newark,  N.J. — 
A.  L.  Place,  civil  engineer  with  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.C. — S.  G.  Porter,  engineering  aid,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Roswell,  N.M. — H.  B.   Pulsifer  (V.),  instruc- 
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tor,  New  Hampshire  State  College,  Durham,  N.H. — IJ.  E.  Ray- 
mond (II. )>  mechanical  engineer  with  Missquoi  Pulp  Company^ 
Sheldon  Springs,  Vt. — J.  W.  Regan  (II.)>  student,  graduate  school 
at  Harvard. — A.  P.  Rice  (I.),  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission, 
Boston. — E.  F.  Ricker  (IV.),  with  E.  Ricker,  Son  &  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass. — C.  H.  Roberts,  with  Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufacturing 
Company,  Boston. — W.  T.  Robertson,  paper  manufacturer,  Hins- 
dale, N.H. — J.  A.  Robinson,  plantation  manager.  La  Atalaya  Plan- 
tation Co.,  Nueritas,  Cuba. — E.  J.  Ruxton  (II.),  assistant  in 
mechanical  engineering,  M.  I.  T. — O.  P.  Scudder  (XIII.),  with 
Boston  Elevated  Railroad,  Boston. — ^T.  E.  Sears  (II.),  inspector, 
Chicago  Underwriters'  Association,  Chicago,  111. — G.  B.  Seyms  (II.), 
experimental  department,  J.  H.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Com- 
pany, Racine,  Wis. — G.  B.  Sibbett  (IL),  salesman,  J.  K.  Vandyck 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — C.  J.  Smith,  New  England  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Boston. — J.  M.  Smith,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa. — H.  D.  Strong,  Farbenfabriken  of 
Elberfeld  Company,  New  York.— W.  E.  Sumner  (X.),  F.  W.  Bird 
&  Son,  paper  manufacturers,  Walpole,  Mass. — G.  W.  Swett  (II.), 
assistant  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Institute. — ^A.  R.  Taft, 
builders'  hardware,  Boston,  Mass. — F.  T.  Taylor  (VL),  General 
Electric  Company  (West  Lynn  Works.) — L.  H.  Underwood  (III.), 
assistant  blast  furnace  manager.  National  Tube  Company,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. — L.  Wehner  (XIII.),  draughtsman,  the  Bucyrus  Com- 
pany, South  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^W.  H.  Whitcomb  (V.),  assistant  in 
chemistry,  M.  I.  T. — ^W.  Whitehead,  manufacturing  textile  chemi- 
cals, Medford,  Mass. — H.  T.  Winchester  (VI.),  Stone  &  Webster, 
Boston,  Mass. — G.  B.  Wood  (II.),  assistant  to  vice-president, 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — M.  Wortham, 
superintendent,  Lucy  Furnace,  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
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1904. 
Arthur  W.  Bartlett,  Sec,  41  Monroe  St.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Every  member  of  the  class  will  be  deeply  affected  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  John  Arthur  Fremmer  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
August.  The  class  and  Institute  alike  suffer  a  serious  loss. — ^A 
colony  of  1904  men  have  gathered  about  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
vicinity.  W.  H.  Eager,  J.  R.  Sanborn,  D.  L.  Galusha,  Currier 
Lang,  R.  Hazeltine,  and  W.  E.  Hadley  are  located  there. — ^The 
graduate  organization  of  the  class  has  begun  in  earnest.  The 
ballots  for  secretary  and  assistant  have  been  sent  out  already. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  men  who  have  attended  the  In- 
stitute for  one  school  year  as  a  member  of  1904  are  eligible  to 
membership,  and  may  become  members  upon  making  known  their 
desire  to  the  secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 

JEROME    SONDERICKER 

During  the  summer  vacation  the 
Institute  has  suffered  the  loss  by 
death  of  Professor  Jerome  Sonder- 
icker.  He  was  born  in  Wood- 
stock, 111.,  Dec.  21,  1859,  and 
died  at  his  summer  cottage  in  Wil- 
mington, Vt.,  July  22,  1904,  of 
uraemic  toxaemia. 

He  was  educated   at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  S.B.  in  1880, 
with  the  highest  record  ever  at- 
tained up  to  that  time;   and  in 
1883   he  received  the  degree  of 
C.E.    (civil    engineer).     He   was 
employed  for  five  years  on  the  instructing  staff*  of  the  university, 
first  as  instructor,  and  subsequently  as  assistant  professor  of  engin- 
eering and  mathematics,  besides  having  been  engaged  in  some  en- 
gineering work  outside. 

In  September,  1885,  he  came  to  Boston  to  assume  the  duties  of 
instructor  in  applied  mechanics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  becoming  assistant  professor  in  1890,  and  associate 
professor  of  applied  mechanics  in  September,  1899,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1889  he  married  Miss  Ellen  M.  Carman,  of  Ohio,  who  sur- 
vives him. 

He  was  a  teacher  of  very  great  ability,  and  was  very  much  beloved 
and  respected  by  his  students,  for  whose  sake  he  was  always  ready 
to  exert  himself  in  any  way  that  would  be  conducive  to  their  ad- 
vancement. 
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Besides  his  class-room  work,  he  conducted  the  work  of  the  labora- 
tory of  applied  mechanics  for  several  years,  and,  partly  at  that  time, 
and  partly  subsequently,  he  made  a  number  of  valuable  investiga- 
tions, the  greater  portion  of  which  were  concerned  with  the  testing 
of  cement  and  with  the  eiFect  of  repeated  and  alternate  stresses 
upon  the  resisting  properties  of  iron  and  steel,  besides  others  upon 
subjects  connected  with  the  strength  of  materials. 

Among  his  publications  are  the  following: — 

1.  An  Investigation  as  to  how  to  test  the  Strength  of  Cements. 
Published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  in  November,  1887;  in  the  Technology  Quarterly  in 
December,  1887:  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies y  in  June,  1 888. 

2.  Experiments  Relating  to  the  Theory  of  Beams.  Published  in 
the  Technology  Quarterly  in  Ortober,  1888. 

3.  A  Description  of  Some  Repeated  Stress  Experiments.  Pub- 
lished in  the  Technology  S^uarterly.in  April,  1892. 

4.  Comparative  Tests  of  Different  Forms  of  Cement  Briquettes. 
Published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies 
in  January,  1899,  and  in  the  Engineering  Record  in  December,  1899. 

5. .  Repeated  Stress.  Published  in  the  Technology  Quarterly  in 
March,  1899. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  Graphical  Statics.  Published  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York. 

His  treatise  on  Graphical  Statics  is  an  excellent  one,  and  presents 
the  subject  in  a  very  clear,  able,  and  modern  way. 

His  profound  knowledge,  his  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  kind- 
liness, as  well  as  his  gentlemanliness,  and  his  sterling  character 
endeared  him  to  the  large  number  of  students  that  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  to  his  colleagues  on  the  teaching  force,  and  to 
all  who  knew  him. 

Gaetano  Lanza. 

kilburn  smfth  sweet 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  to  no  one  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Civil   Engineering  Department  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
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recent  years,  either  as  teacher  or  as  student,  will  the  thought  of 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Kilbum  Smith  Sweet  fail  to  bring  kindly 
remembrances  of  personal  intercourse  with  him  and  sincere  regrets 
for  his  loss.  To  those  who  often  know  in  part,  but  seldom  can  know 
fully,  the  difficulties  under  which  many  young  men  have  labored 
who  come  to  the  Institute  for  their  education,  the  life  of  this  man 
must  seem  typical  and  full  of  interest. 

He  was  born  in  Ramsey,  Minn.,  Feb.  25,  1872.  His  father.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  M.  Sweet,  served  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  In  1867  he  went  West, 
and  took  up  farming,  hoping  to  regain  his  health,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  four  years  of  army  life.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  after 
a  few  years,  and,  returning  East,  died  at  Edgartown,  Mass.,  in 
1873.  His  wife,  Laura  Allen  Kendrick,  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me., 
and  died  at  Edgartown  in  1875,  leaving  four  sons,  of  whom  Kilbum 
was  the  youngest. 

Left  an  orphan  at  three  years  of  age,  with  a  constitution  far  from 
robust,  Mr.  Sweet's  life  was  full  of  evidence  of  the  generous  faith- 
fulness of  friends.  His  resources  at  the  outset  consisted  mainly  of 
a  small  pension  and  his  proportionate  share  of  a  fund  subscribed 
by  the  officers  of  his  father's  regiment  for  the  family  of  their  com- 
rade. 

Until  about  ten  years  of  age  he  was  in  the  care  of  a  relative  of 
his  mother,  during  which  time  he  attended  school  first  in  Jamaica 
Plain  and  later  the  Rice  Primary  School  in  Boston.  A  part  of  one 
year  was  then  spent  at  a  boys'  boarding  school  in  Boston,  from 
which,  in  delicate  health,  he  went  to  live  with  another  relative,  Mrs. 
Pamelia  A.  Case,  in  Kenduskeag,  Me.,  and  remained  with  her, 
visiting  one  year  in  Kansas  City,  until  he  was  seventeen.  To  the 
motherly  care  and  faithful  Christian  training  of  this  devout  woman, 
during  those  important  years,  he  owed  very  much.  He  attended 
the  village  high  school  at  Kenduskeag,  doing  his  work  with  a  thor- 
oughness that  soon  brought  its  reward,  and  was  graduated  early  in 
1889. 

In  April  of  that  year  he  came  to  Boston  to  attend  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College.    While  waiting  for  school  to  open  in 
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the  fall,  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time  as  errand-boy  in  the  office 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  its  Corporation,  who  encouraged  him  to  take  its 
entrance  examinations,  and  assisted  him  to  prepare  in  the  few  days 
that  remained  before  they  were  given.  He  passed  the  examinations 
in  all  subjects  except  French,  which  he  had  never  studied;  and  his 
new-found  friend  personally  assisted  him  to  make  up  this  deficiency 
during  his  Freshman  year.  His  expenses  during  the  course  at  the 
Institute  were  met  by  his  own  summer  earnings,  by  scholarship 
funds,  and  by  the  contributions  of  friends. 

On  coming  to  Boston  to  live,  the  young  man  found  a  homelike 
boarding-place  among  relatives,  one  of  whom  was  for  years  his 
room-mate  and  a  wise  counsellor.  He  attended  church  regularly 
at  Berkeley  Temple,  and  before  long  became  a  member.  He  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  social  and  religious  life  among  the  young 
people,  finding  in  the  society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  of  which  he 
became  president,  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  unfolding  and  strength- 
ening of  his  character  and  the  perfecting  of  the  gentle  courtesy  of 
manner  which  made  him  a  man  one  liked  to  meet.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Jessie  Louise  Johnson,  who  was  destined 
to  become  his  wife.  They  were  married  in  September,  1900,  and 
settled  in  Allston,  entering  at  once  earnestly  into  the  work  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Allston  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  graduated  from  the  Institute  in  the  course  in 
civil  engineering  in  1893,  and  returned  in  the  fall  of  that  year  as 
Assistant.  Later  he  became  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  which 
position  he  held  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  duties  being 
mainly  in  connection  with  the  work  in  hydraulics,  stereotomy, 
and  surveying.  Few  summers,  if  any,  passed  in  this  period  without 
his  devoting  the  vacation  season  to  practical  engineering  work.  He 
was  thus  employed  on  surveys,  investigations,  or  construction  for 
the  city  of  Newton,  the  towns  of  Winchester  and  Hopedale,  the 
Associated  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  the  Massachusetts 
Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  Committee  on  Additional  Water 
Supply  for  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.     Shortly  after  the  Technology  Reunion  he  began  summer 
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work  for  Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf,  of  this  city,  but  increasing  trouble 
from  a  physical  infirmity  which  for  years  had  beset  him,  and  against 
which  he  had  fought  perseveringly  and  patiently,  soon  compelled 
him  to  rest.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks  thereafter  it  suddenly  be^ 
came  acute,  and  early  on  July  15  he  passed  away,  apparently  with- 
out pain  or  premonition  that  the  end  was  near.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  pronounced  to  be  acute  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character.  Sympathetic  and  ever 
helpful  to  others,  quiet  and  gentle,  yet  courageous  in  a  high  degree, 
clear  in  thought  and  efficient  in  action,  he  merited  and  has  won 
an  enduring  place  in  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  many  friends. 

DwiGHT  Porter. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

THREE  UNDERGRADUATE  PUBLICATIONS 

"the  institute" 

As  a  new-comer  among  student  publications,  the  Institute  has 
first  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the  Review.  It  is  to  be  a  monthly 
publication,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  Tecb^  which 
started  as  a  bi-weekly  and  which  afterwards  became  a  weekly,  has 
this  year  evolved  into  a  news  sheet  appearing  three  times  a  week* 
The  Institute  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  expansion  of  the  editorial  pages 
and  of  the  literary  features  of  the  Techy  carried  on,  however,  by  a 
separate  board  of  publication.  The  first  number,  which  appeared 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  college,  is  arrayed  in  a  tasteful  cover  of 
deep  blue,  and  is  typographically  handsome  and  effective.  Editori-' 
ally,  it  deals  with  those  questions  which  relate  to  the  Institute  as 
a  whole  rather  than  with  matters  affecting  solely  the  undergradu- 
ate body,  and  handles  those  topics  with  warmth  and  yet  with  dig- 
nity. The  account  of  past  torchlight  parades  is  interesting,  the 
"Episode,"  since  it  is  to  be  continued,  asks  for  a  suspension  of 
judgment,  and  the  resume  of  current  scientific  news  is  sufficiently 
well  done.  Should  the  Institute  maintain  the  promise  of  its  first  issue, 
it  will  achieve  the  high  standard  which  the  student  publications  of 
the  Institute  have  established,  and  ought  to  meet  with  the  hearty 
support  of  the  student  body. 

"the  tech" 

As  already  stated,  the  Tech  has  definitely  elected  the  role  of  a 
daily  newspaper  (appearing,  however,  every  other  day),  and  is  now 
to  be  judged  by  new  canons, — those  of  the  purveyor  of  current  col- 
lege information.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  it  has  dropped  very 
largely  the  quality  of  interest  to  assume  that  of  pure  utility.  In 
other  words,  that  portion  of  its  four  pages  which  is  not  given  to 
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advertisements  must  necessarily  present  the  appearance  of  an  am- 
plified bulletin  board.  The  success  of  the  paper  wiU  depend  upon 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  news  chronicled  and  upon 
the  skilful  brevity  with  which  that  news  is  set  forth.  As  a  means 
of  training  those  undergraduates  who  are  upon  the  Tech  board  in 
the  important  work  of  gathering  and  presenting  the  daily  life  of 
the  Institute  undergraduates,  the  new  Tech  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  service.  And,  if  their  work  is  done  well, — as  the  numbers 
thus  far  issued  give  good  promise  of  its  being  performed, — the  Tech 
will  make  itself  an  essential  part  of  every  student's  equipment. 


TECHNiquE,     1905 

Although  very  late  in  the  year  to  make  reference  to  Technique^ 
the  Reunion  and  other  absorbing  Institute  affairs  have  precluded 
an  earlier  mention  of  this  always  satisfactory  product  of  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  Junior  Class.  The  successive  Techniques  are  so 
uniformly  good,  and  cover  so  nearly  the  same  ground,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  distinctive  adjectives  of  commendation  for  each  an- 
nual issue.  This  one,  very  properly,  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Cabot,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  who  has  done  much  for  the 
promotion  of  athletics;  and  a  beautiful  illuminated  page  serves  as 
introduction  to  an  interesting,  useful,  and  humorous  medley  of  fact, 
of  fancy,  and  of  that  which  lies  on  the  borderland  of  both, — statistics. 
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TECHNIQUE,  1906 

To    The  Alumnae  of  the    Massachusetts   Institute    of 

Technology  : 

Your  spirit  is  not  lacking.  Why  not  then  aid 
the  undergraduates  in  their  attempts  to  make 

TECHNOLOGY 
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